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was  known  at  this  time  of  the  factors  which  determined  the  acoustical  properties 
of  large  audience  halls,  with  the  result  that  many  auditoriums  were  found^  to  be 
nearly  failures,  after  large  sums  had  been  spent  on  their  erection.  To  the 
solution  of  these  problems  Wallace  C.  Sabine  devoted  himself,  and  soon  became 
one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject.  As  a  result  of  his  fundamental 
investigation,  proper  acoustical  properties  can  now  be  assured  in  advance  in 
the  construction  of  any  new  building, —  a  fact  which  even  now  the  general 
public  does  not  seem  to  appreciate.  In  the  advance  of  the  modern  physics  of 
the  past  thirty  years,  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  by  \\  illiam  Duane 
and  Theodore  Lyman  to  the  study  of  X-rays  and  other  radiations  of  subtle  and 
mvsterious  potency.  Further  impetus  in  this  field  of  investigation  at  Harvard 
was  given  by  the  establishment  of  the  Crufts  laboratory  for  the  study  of  radia¬ 
tions  of  long-wave  lengths,  those  radiations  which  are  the  vehicle  for  radio 
communication.  Here,  under  the  direction  of  Professors  G.  W.  Pierce,  E.  L. 
Chaffee  and  R.  F.  Field,  such  noteworthy  work  has  been  done  as  to  attract 
many  students  from  other  American  institutions  and  from  foreign  countries. 
In  quite  another  field,  that  of  the  effect  of  enormous  pressure  on  various  materials, 
Professor  P.  W.  Bridgman  has  become  without  doubt  the  world’s  foremost 
authority. 

The  staff  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  has  included  during 
the  past  fifty  years,  and  still  includes,  many  of  the  foremost  chemists  of  their 
respective  times.  The  hundreds  of  papers  which  have  been  published  from 
this  department  form  an  important  part  of  American  chemical  research,  dhe 
great  distinction  of  Theodore  William  Richards,  however,  has  tended,  perhaps 
unduly,  to  overshadow  the  high  reputations  of  the  other  members  of  the  depart¬ 
ment;  yet  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  twenty-seven  chemists  who  had  the 
honor  of  being  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1929,  five  are 
members  of  the  Harvard  faculty  and  four  others  have  formerly  been  associated 
with  the  Harvard  Laboratory.*  The  world-wide  reputation  of  this  laboratory, 
nevertheless,  is  due  to  the  work  of  Professor  Richards  more  than  that  of  any 
other  one  man.  His  accurate  determinations  of  the  atomic  weights  (one  of  the 
most  fundamental  physical  constants)  of  many  of  the  elements,  won  him  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  American  so  far  to  be  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry.  In  addition  to  receiving  this  highest  recognition  which  can  be 
bestowed  upon  a  chemist,  he  was  an  honorary  member  of  all  the  most  important 
chemical  societies  throughout  the  world.  The  success  of  his  determinations 
was  due  not  only  to  great  manipulative  skill,  but  also  more  especially  to  a 
thorough  comprehension  of  possible  sources  of  error,  which  he  eliminated  by 
clever  methods,  brilliantly  conceived.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  atomic 
weights,  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  physical  chemists  of  America.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  his  conceptions  of  the  fundamental  nature  of  matter,  based  upon 
direct  experimental  results  rather  than  upon  more  speculative  reasoning  and 
first  published  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  at  present  gaining  increased  recognition. 

*  Editorial  Note. —  Further  evidence  of  its  importance  may  be  found  in  the  recent  announcement  that 
both  the  Chandler  and  the  William  H.  Nichols  medals  for  achievement  in  chemical  science  for  1931  have  been 
awarded  to  Professor  James  B.  Conant,  who  happens  to  be  a  native  of  Boston.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  the  scientific  departments  at  Harvard  contain  several  scholars  who  have  received  similar  distinctions.  Protes- 
sors  W.  M.  Davis,  R.  A.  Daly,  A.  E.  Kennelly  and  Theodore  Lyman  may  be  mentioned  among  the  older  men. 
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Professor  Richards  was  the  pupil  of  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  who  was  head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  at  Harvard  from  1850  to  1894,  and  who  was  recog¬ 
nized  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  as  one  of  the  foremost  chemists  of  his 
time.  Cooke  had  great  influence  in  the  establishment  of  instruction  in  chemistry 
in  America  on  a  firm  experimental  basis,  at  a  time  when  students  were  taught 
mostly  by  rote  from  the  driest  of  text  books.  4  he  sympathetic  suppoit  of 
President  Eliot,  who  also  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  of  chemistry,  made 
possible  the  rapid  growth  of  Harvard  as  a  center  of  research.  Just  as  Richards 
carried  on  the  accurate  work  of  Cooke,  so  Professor  Gregory  P.  Baxter,  a  pupil 
of  Richards,  has  continued  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  this  laboratory  as 
the  foremost  in  the  world  for  the  determination  of  atomic  weights. 

In  the  natural  sciences  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  one 
of  pre-eminence  at  Harvard,  for  it  was  then  that  Louis  Agassiz  was  giving  lec¬ 
tures  on  geology  and  zoology,  and  that  Asa  Gray,  hardly  less  renowned,  was 
compiling  his  classic  works  on  American  flora.  But  by  1880  Agassiz  had  died 
and  Gray  had  retired  from  active  service.  Thus  the  way  was  open  for  the 
introduction  of  new  kinds  of  research  both  in  zoology  and  in  botany,  which 
dealt  with  the  development  and  life  of  animals  and  plants  rather  than  with 
their  systematic  classification.  So  when  A\  illiam  G.  Farlow,  who  was  probably 
the  first  professor  in  America  to  hold  an  independent  chair  in  cryptogamic 
botany,  George  L.  Goodale,  who  was  devoting  himself  to  plant  physiology,  and 
E.  L.  Mark,  fresh  from  his  work  on  embryology  in  the  laboratory  of  zoology 
in  Leipzig,  offered  instruction  and  opportunities  for  research  in  their  respective 
subjects,  Harvard  became  one  of  the  few  places  in  America  where  the  new 
biology  was  taught.  Much  valuable  work  has  come  from  these  laboratories 
modestly  started  some  fifty  years  ago;  but  probably  the  most  valuable  products, 
particularly  during  the  first  thirty  years,  were  the  men  who  were  trained  in 
them  and  went  forth  to  hold  many  of  the  most  important  positions  in  the 
universities  of  this  country,  there  to  multiply  many  times  the  progress  of  the 
parent  laboratories  by  the  aid  of  the  training  which  they  had  received  as 
students. 

During  the  last  decade  the  trend  of  zoology  has  been  toward  the  study  ot 
living  animals  rather  than  the  study  of  the  complexities  of  animal  structure 
through  work  on  preserved  specimens.  The  department  at  Harvard  has  had 
its  share  in  directing  this  new  movement,  which  has  turned  more  and  more  in 
the  direction  of  physiology  and  of  observation  of  animal  behavior.  In  fact 
Harvard  bids  fair  to  become  the  center  of  biological  research  in  America  by 
the  opening,  in  September,  1931,  of  the  “Biological  Institute.”  Gifts  and 
grants  of  several  million  dollars  for  research  in  this  field  have  been  made;  a 
very  large  building,  in  which  are  centralized  most  of  the  biological  laboratories 
of  the  University,  has  been  erected  and  equipped;  and  already  fundamental 
problems  of  life  are  being  studied  under  more  favorable  experimental  conditions 
than  ever  before. 

The  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology  was  under  the  curatorship  of 
Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  Louis  Agassiz,  from  1874  to  1897.  During  this  time 
Mr.  Agassiz,  who  was  greatly  interested  in  marine  zoology,  conducted  numerous 
collecting  explorations,  some  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Govern- 
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ment  and  some  at  his  own  expense,  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Pacific. 
His  book  on  “The  Islands  and  Coral  Reefs  of  the  Fiji”  (1899)  is  a  basic  author¬ 
itative  work  in  this  field.  As  curator  of  the  museum  he  caused  the  amassing 
of  collections  of  great  value  in  the  study  of  many  phases  of  natural  science  and 
he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  “Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology,”  in  which  have  appeared  many  important  papers  from 
the  departments  of  natural  history  and  of  geology. 

Two  noteworthy  institutions  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  Harvard 
and  closely  allied  to  the  Departments  of  Botany  and  of  Zoology  are  the  Bussey 
Institute  and  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  The  former,  for  many  years  a  not  very 
successful  school  of  agriculture,  was  reorganized  in  1908  as  a  Graduate  School 
of  Applied  Biology.  Here  has  been  assembled  a  staff  of  remarkably  brilliant 
investigators,  four  out  of  the  five  being  members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  One  of  the  chief  fields  of  research  has  been  on  the  laws  of  heredity, 
William  E.  Castle  working  upon  animal  genetics  and  Edward  M.  East  on  plant 
genetics.  An  important  adjunct  of  the  institute  is  the  Harvard  Forest  at 
Petersham,  Massachusetts,  which  is  the  oldest  demonstration  tract  and  research 
laboratory  of  forestry  in  the  United  States. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  whether  Boston  possesses  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum 
the  most  remarkable  collection  of  trees  in  the  world  or  only  the  most  remarkable 
collection  in  America.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  have  been  assembled  in  the 
past  fifty  years,  on  land  furnished  by  the  Bussey  Institute  and  by  the  City  of 
Boston,  some  six  thousand  or  more  species  and  varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
To  Charles  Sprague  Sargent  is  due  the  chief  credit  for  the  establishment  of  an 
arboretum  renowned  throughout  the  world.  Of  especial  value  are  the  speci¬ 
mens  from  Japan,  Korea  and  China,  many  of  which  were  brought  to  this  country 
for  the  first  time  by  Ernest  Henry  Wilson,  an  explorer  of  the  highest  ability, 
who  succeeded  Sargent  as  keeper  of  the  Arboretum,  and  whose  death  by  an 
automobile  accident  on  October  15,  1930,  was  a  great  loss  to  science. 

If  space  in  this  chapter  is  given  to  a  statement  of  progress  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  science  of  trees,  anthropology,  the  science  of  man,  surely  should 
not  be  omitted.  This  science  has  two  very  different  aspects,  the  physical 
one,  dealing  with  man’s  differentiation  into  races  and  with  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  heredity,  and  the  cultural  one,  closely  related  to  the  historical  and 
humanistic  sciences.  The  basis  for  study  in  either  case  must  be  drawn  chiefly 
from  collections  of  very  ancient  and  often  prehistoric  date.  The  Peabody 
Museum  at  Harvard  contains  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  collections  in 
America,  the  accumulation  of  which  is  a  distinct  scientific  achievement.  The 
significance  of  this  work  cannot  be  better  stated  than  to  quote  directly  from 
a  recent  report  by  Professor  Roland  B.  Dixon,  the  curator  of  ethnology  in  the 
Peabody  Museum. 

“Archaeology  has,  in  the  last  half-century,  unearthed  immense 
collections  of  man's  handiwork  in  stone,  pottery,  bronze  and  iron 
from  almost  every  corner  of  the  world,  enabling  us  to  trace  his  achieve¬ 
ments  with  a  certainty  and  in  a  detail  undreamed  of  at  the  time  the 
Museum  was  founded.  It  has  revealed  that  the  New  \\  orld  has 
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played  a  part  of  surpassing  interest  in  the  history  of  man  s  develop 
S  and  here  Harvard  has  come  to  the  fore.  The  pioneer  work  in 
the  Maya  re-ion  of  Central  America  was  undertaken  by  expeditions 
sent  outfrom  this  Museum,  and  indeed  every  member,  past  and  present, 
of  the  Museum  staff  and  the  division  has  made  some  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  along  archaeological,  ethnological,  somatological  or  linguistic 

lines.” 
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psycnoiogy  a  Y  ,  Walter  F.  Dearborn  by  an  experimental 

approach  to'tfn^problem  has  reached  a  more  precise  definition  of  intelligence 
and  has  established  definite  correlations  with  physiological  a? 

In  order  to  produce  any  extensive  amount  of  research  at  a  univeraty, 
the  staff  must  not  be  too  heavily  burdened  with  class  instruction  and  a  fairy 
large  number  of  graduate  students  must  te  of°  ^  >rofessors. 

In'bothol  th^rra^ecteconMomwere  favorable  at  Harvard  long  before  they 
were  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  The  ^t  graduate  depa 
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The  publications  from  this  laboratory  placed  it  am  o  organic 

tories  in  the  country,  and  gave  to  it  a  wide  reputation  Mmoad. 
chemistry  graduate  instruction  with  its  accompanying  scientific  product _ 

*  Ed.toh.al  Note.  Professor  Noyes  who  already 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  has  recently  been  selected  as  the  first  rec.p.ent 
medal,  named  in  honor  of  Theodore  W.  Richards. 
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did  not  gain  significant  proportion  till  after  the  late  war;  but  since  that  time 
the  number  of  students  has  grown  enormously.  Of  ninety  Doctors’  degrees 
granted  between  1921  and  1930  by  the  Institute  of  Technology,  seventy  have 
been  in  chemistry,  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  have  been  in  organic 
chemistry. 

While  the  Institute  has  thus  been  taking  a  leading  place  among  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  country  in  pure  chemistry,  it  has  had  perhaps  even 
greater  influence  upon  the  development  of  chemical  engineering.  A  depart¬ 
ment  in  this  subject  was  established  in  1888  and  was  developed  under  the 
leadership  of  Professor  \\  illiam  H.  Walker,  who  may  well  be  considered  the 
father  of  chemical  engineering  education.  The  Research  Laboratory  of  Applied 
Chemistry  of  this  department,  also  organized  by  Professor  Walker,  has  gained 
an  enviable  reputation  in  training  young  men  for  industrial  research.  Indeed, 
its  success  has  been  to  some  extent  its  own  undoing,  since  repeatedly  members 
of  the  staff  who  have  made  marked  progress  in  the  solution  of  industrial  prob¬ 
lems  have  been  enticed  away  into  the  industrial  world  by  salaries  far  beyond 
what  an  educational  institution  can  pay. 

In  1919  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  magnificent  resources 
of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  consisting  of  a  staff  with  specialized  knowledge 
and  of  a  splendid  equipment  in  laboratories  and  apparatus,  became  available, 
under  certain  restriction,  for  studying  problems  submitted  by  affiliated  industrial 
corporations.  These  arrangements,  under  the  management  of  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Co-operation  and  Research,  are  in  the  direction  of  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  technical  schools  and  the  industries,  like  the  affiliations  which 
have  proved  so  successful  in  the  development  of  the  industries  in  Germany.  At 
the  Institute,  so  far,  the  departments  chiefly  concerned  have  been  those  of 
chemistry  and  of  physics. 

The  Department  of  Physics  up  to  this  time,  1930,  has  been  chiefly  devoted 
to  undergraduate  instruction,  but  with  the  advent  of  President  Compton, 
himself  an  eminent  physicist,  it  is  expected  that  a  strong  graduate  department 
will  be  organized  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  department  of  physics  at 
Harvard,  will,  it  is  hoped,  make  Cambridge  the  leading  center  in  America  in 
modern  physical  research. 

An  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  the  discoveries  which  are  made  in 
these  highly  specialized  laboratories  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  Indeed,  the  average  man  gives  very  little  thought  to  the  vast  amount 
of  research  in  pure  science  which  has  made  possible  the  ordinary  conveniences 
of  everyday  life.  This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  relation  to  what  is  supplied 
to  him  almost  automatically  by  public  service.  How  little  does  one  question 
the  certainty  of  the  supply  of  pure  water  or  how  seldom  does  one  speculate 
on  how  sewage  is  made  innocuous  after  it  has  left  his  premises!  Yet  the  answers 
to  both  of  these  queries  depend  upon  investigations  carried  on  within  the  past 
fifty  jrears  and  largely  initiated  by  the  work  done  by  William  T.  Sedgwick 
and  his  colleagues.  In  1886  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  of 
which  Dr.  Henry  P.  Y  alcott  was  chairman,  established  an  experiment  station 
at  Lawrence  to  study  the  filtration  of  water  and  the  disposal  of  sewage.  This 
station,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  America,  was  under  the  direction 
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of  Hiram  F.  Mills,  an  engineer,  Thomas  M.  Drown,  a  chemist,  and  "\\  illiam 
T  Sedgwick,  a  biologist,  the  two  latter  being  connected  with  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Institute  of  Technology.  Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  Lawrence 
station,  a  biological  laboratory  was  started  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir  by 
the  Boston  Mater  Works,  and  at  about  the  same  time  the  Board  of  Healt  1 
inaugurated  a  sanitary  survey  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  state.  The  investi¬ 
gations  in  all  of  these  projects  were  closely  co-ordinated  and  here  for  the  first 
time  the  sciences  of  engineering,  chemistry  and  biology  were  combined  and 
brought  to  bear  on  problems  of  water  purification  and  sewage  treatment. 
The  results  of  these  studies  were  published  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
1890  and  are  regarded  by  the  sanatory  profession  as  American  classics. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  having  thus  had  his  interest  aroused  to  problems  of 
public  health  and  sanitation,  continued  to  do  pioneer  work  in  many  other 
directions  in  this  field.  Although,  to  be  sure,  Pasteur  had  laid  the  foundations 
of  bacteriology  by  his  epoch-making  discoveries  in  the  60’s,  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  had  been  slow  to  apply  them  directly  in  their  practice  and  even  as  late 
as  1885  very  little  had  been  done  toward  solving  the  problems  of  public  health 
by  the  aid  of  a  knowledge  of  bacteriology.  Here,  then,  was  a  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  great  progress  by  a  method  which  had  been  neglected,  and 
there  issued  from  Professor  Sedgwick’s  laboratory  during  the  next  thirty  years 
many  publications  of  fundamental  importance.  These  dealt  not  only  with 
methods  of  purification  of  water  and  the  disposal  of  sewage,  but  also  with  the 
control  of  the  quality  of  milk  as  to  bacterial  content;  with  methods  of  preserva¬ 
tion  of  food;  with  studies  of  epidemics,  such  as  that  of  typhoid  fever;  and 
with  studies  on  industrial  hygiene  and  other  similar  subjects.  Important  as 
were  these  investigations  and  the  procedures  which  resulted  from  them,  then- 
value  to  the  public  could  not  be  made  full  use  of  until  the  public  had  become 
educated  in  these  matters.  The  development  of  health  education  received  a 
great  impetus,  particularly  in  the  early  years,  from  the  efforts  of  Sedgwick 

The  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Public  Health  has  continued  to 
hold  the  position  which  it  thus  took  some  fifty  years  ago  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  state  departments  of  public  health.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
eminent  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  vaccines  and  antitoxins  at  Forest 
Hills.  This  was  the  first  state  laboratory  of  its  kind  and  it  has  served  as  a 
model  for  similar  laboratories  elsewhere,  as  have  also  the  State  Laboratories 
of  Bacteriology,  of  Food  and  Drug  Analysis,  and  of  Water  Analysis  (con¬ 
ducted  until  1897  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards  at  the  Institute  of  Technology), 
all  now  located  in  the  State  House.  The  work  conducted  by  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton 
on  industrial  hygiene  is  another  phase  of  public  health  which  has  redounc  cr 

to  the  credit  of  Boston. 

Although  Boston  has  been  outstanding  as  a  center  of  research  m  pure 
science,  it  has  been  less  conspicuous  for  advances  in  industrial  invention.  -  s 
pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  such  inventions  in  these  days 
are  chiefly  the  outgrowth  of  the  research  laboratories  of  the  great  industria 
corporations,  none  of  which  are  now  situated  here.  The  first  research  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company,  however,  was  located  in  Boston. 
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That  it  should  have  been  came  about  naturally,  since  the  birthplace  of  the 
telephone  was  at  109  Court  street.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  first  tele¬ 
phone  exchange  ever  in  existence  (which  connected  five  subscribers)  had  been  set 
up  in  this  city  only  three  years  before  the  beginning  of  the  period  covered  in  this 
chapter.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  an  invention  had  such  marvelously  rapid  growth 
in  extent  and  in  improvement  as  the  telephone  has  had.  The  laboratory  in 
Boston  remained  the  center  of  this  tremendous  development  until  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  experimental  departments  of  the  American  Company  here 
with  that  of  the  Western  Electric  Company  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint 
laboratory  in  New  York  in  1907.  During  these  first  thirty  years  telephony 
was  growing  from  infancy  to  youthful  strength  and  there  was  foreshadowed 
the  all-important  part  which  it  plays  in  the  life  of  today.  Some  of  the  out¬ 
standing  developments  during  this  time  were:  The  microphone  transmitter, 
the  automatic  hook  switch,  the  polarized  substation  bell,  the  multiple  switch¬ 
board,  hard-drawn  copper  wire,  the  bridging  bell,  the  solid-back  granular- 
carbon  transmitter,  paper  insulated  cable,  the  common  battery  switchboard, 
the  loading  coil  and  the  phantom  circuit.  Many  men  have  become  famous  in 
the  telephone  world  through  these  and  other  inventions,  of  whom  Francis 
Blake,  for  his  work  on  the  transmitter,  Dr.  Frank  B.  Jewett,  now  president 
of  the  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  for  his  work  on  long-distance  telephony, 
and  John  J.  Carty,  a  native  of  Cambridge,  for  his  part  in  the  development 
of  the  wireless  telephone,  may  be  particularly  mentioned. 

Of  the  thirty-three  laboratories  listed  by  the  National  Research  Council 
in  1927  as  conducting  industrial  research  in  Boston,  almost  all  are  primarily 
testing  or  control  laboratories,  in  which  more  or  less  investigation  of  special 
problems  arising  in  the  respective  plants  is  conducted.  In  addition  to  these, 
there  are  several  excellent  laboratories  in  Boston,  maintained  by  consulting 
chemists,  the  most  widely  known  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  of  Arthur  D.  Little, 
Inc.  This  was  one  of  the  first  commercial  laboratories  in  the  country  to  engage 
in  the  study  of  basic  problems  in  the  industries.  Doctor  Little  early  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  himself  in  the  paper  industr}'  by  putting  the  sulphite 
process,  now  so  generally  in  use  for  the  production  of  wood  fiber  for  paper 
making,  on  a  sound  manufacturing  basis.  In  1886  he  opened  a  consulting 
laboratory  and  in  1900  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  William  H.  Walker, 
who  has  been  mentioned  before  in  connection  with  the  development  of  chemical 
engineering  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  who  added  greatly  to  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  one  of  the  foremost  chemical  engineers  of  the  country  by  developing 
during  the  war  the  great  plants  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  Edgewood 
Arsenal.  The  laboratory  was  incorporated  in  1909  under  its  present  name  and 
has  made  studies  of  industrial  problems  in  widely  diversified  industries. 
Recently  very  extensive  and  successful  researches  have  been  in  progress  upon 
the  production  of  alcohols,  esters  and  other  compounds  from  the  waste  gases 
of  oil  refineries  and  upon  the  vapor-phase  cracking  of  petroleum  for  gasolene. 
Doctor  Little  concludes  an  enumeration  of  the  activities  of  the  laboratory  with 
the  following  paragraph: 

“I  believe,  however,  that  our  most  significant  contribution  has 
been  that  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  industrial  research  during  many 
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years  when  manufacturers  had  no  conception  of  what  research  meant 
and  were  profoundly  skeptical  of  the  value  of  chemistry  to  them.  To 
this  I  would  add  my  conception  of  the  new  method  of  teaching  chem¬ 
ical  engineering,  which  is  embodied  in  the  School  of  Chemical  Engineer¬ 
ing  Practice  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  which 
has  since  been  adopted  by  other  institutions. 

Of  the  inventions  in  which  the  general  public  of  today  are  keenly  interested 
and  which  have  originated  in  Boston,  that  of  the  Technicolor  Process  for  making 
motion  pictures  in  colors  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy.  This  process,  which 
has  outstripped  all  others,  was  devised  by  Dr.  Herbert  T.  Kalmus  and  Dr. 
Daniel  F.  Comstock,  both  at  one  time  connected  with  the  department  of  physics 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology.  One  might  include  also  among  Boston  inven¬ 
tions  of  world-wide  fame,  the  Gillette  safety  razor,  of  which  it  is  said  that  the 
originator  acquired  a  fortune  but  ruined  a  fine  art. 

The  connection  of  Boston  with  the  development  of  the  automobile  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  very  early  stages  of  its  introduction.  Kenneth  A.  Skinner 
imported  in  1895  the  first  gas  car  in  America  and  drove  it  about  the  streets  of 
this  city.  This  car  and  others,  which  he  imported  soon  after,  served  as  models 
from  which  grew  some  of  the  early  American  cars.  Charles  Metz  of  W  altham 
was  among  the  first  manufacturers  of  gasolene  cars  but  his  cars  were  not  so 
widely  known  as  the  Stanley  steamers,  built  by  the  Stanley  brothers  in  Newton. 

The  fame  of  the  American  Waltham  Watch  Company  is  so  great  that 
a  Bostonian  is  tempted  to  claim  at  least  a  close  kinship  to  the  “\\  atch  City, 
and  a  share  in  the  prestige  of  this  well-known  company.  In  1882  this  company 
secured  the  services  of  Duane  A.  Church,  already  well  known  as  a  maker 
of  fine  watches.  Mr.  Church,  while  in  Waltham,  devised  automatic  machinery 
for  making  the  hundreds  of  small  pieces  contained  in  a  watch  and  for 
making  them  so  accurately  that  a  given  piece  would  fit  any  watch  of  the  type  to 
which  it  belonged.  These  inventions,  together  with  those  for  automatic  assem¬ 
bling,  completely  revolutionized  the  watch  industry  throughout  the  world. 

To  continue  with  a  list  of  the  hundreds  of  improvements  and  innovations  of 
local  origin,  which  may  be  termed  inventions  and  which  have  had  a  part  in  the 
steady  development  of  an  age  of  machinery  and  scientific  processes,  is  an  almost 
hopeless  task  and  would  require  a  volume  not  unlike  a  patent  office  report. 
The  writer  gives  up  the  attempt  only  to  turn  to  another  subject  almost  as  diffi¬ 
cult,  namely,  the  enumeration  of  persons  not  heretofore  mentioned  who  have 
made  notable  contributions  to  science.  Here,  too,  only  a  few  can  be  selected 
and  the  choice  may  justly  be  open  to  criticism  on  the  ground  of  omission. 

The  names  of  many  eminent  scientists  of  this  locality  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  various  lines  of  progress  described,  but  there 
yet  remain  many  others  probably  equally  worthy  of  note,  if  sufficient  space 
were  available.  Professor  Elihu  Thomson,  for  example,  has  been  a  leading 
man  of  science  for  a  generation  in  this  vicinity.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the 
Thomson-Houston  Company  was  established  in  Lynn,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Thomson,  originally  to  manufacture  arc  lights  under  his  patents. 
The  business  of  the  company  rapidly  expanded  and  within  a  few  years  it  had 
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become  one  of  the  leading  electric  companies  in  this  country.  In  1892  the 
Thomson-Houston  Electric  Company  and  the  Edison  General  Electric  Com¬ 
pany  were  combined  under  the  name  of  the  General  Electric  Company.  Edwin 
\Y.  Rice,  who  had  been  associated  with  Professor  Thomson  from  the  beginning, 
became  president  of  the  General  Electric  and  Professor  Thomson  remained  in 
charge  of  the  scientific  development.  He  is  still  the  chief  consulting  engineer 
of  the  General  Electric  Company. 

The  most  significant  contribution  to  the  growing  science  of  psychology 
was  made  by  Dr.  Morton  Prince  who,  following  the  lead  of  Charcot,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  problems  of  consciousness  and  personality.  His  work, 
“The  Dissociation  of  a  Personality,”  which  appeared  in  1905,  directed  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  possibilities  of  a  true  psychological 
insight  and  a  rational  psychotherapy  in  connection  with  the  lighter  mental 
disorders,  hysteria  and  the  neuroses.  The  magazine  he  established,  “  1  he 
Journal  of  Abnormal  Psychology,”  1906,  became  the  mouthpiece  of  the  newly 
developed  dynamic  psychology. 

Two  astronomers  to  whom  Boston  is  proud  to  lay  claim  are  Samuel  P. 
Langley  and  Percival  Lowell.  The  former  w'as  born  in  this  city  in  1834.  He 
acquired  a  very  high  reputation  for  his  work  in  astral  physics  before  he  was 
called  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  but  he  is  most  widely  known 
for  his  pioneer  work  on  aviation.  Mr.  Lowell,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
Boston  family,  had  broad  interests  in  science  and  education  and  w7as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Club  of  Boston.  He  did  much 
of  his  astronomical  work  at  the  observatory  at  Flagstaff,  Arizona,  and  his  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  origin  and  significance  of  the  canals  on  Mars  provoked  widespread 
controversy. 

Still  another  astronomer  who  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Rev.  Anthony  J. 
Tondorf,  S.  J.,  acquired  a  national  reputation  as  a  seismologist  and  as  director  of 
the  observatory  at  Georgetown. 

Among  the  women  of  this  city  who  have  become  authorities  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  fields,  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher  holds  a  high  place  as  an  ethnologist.  Her 
studies  of  the  traditions,  customs  and  religions  of  the  American  Indian  made 
her  a  leading  authority  on  Indian  archaeology. 

A  scientist  of  this  locality,  whose  opinion  is  sought  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe  because  of  his  highly  specialized  knowledge,  is  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Cushman 
of  Sharon.  By  the  examination  of  the  microscopic-fossil  nature  of  certain  rocks 
and  from  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  strata  from  which  they  come,  he  is 
able  to  predict  with  a  fair  degree  of  certainty  whether  or  not  the  region  in  which 
they  are  found  is  oil-bearing. 

The  progress  of  science  in  Boston  in  the  past  fifty  years  is  measured  not 
only  by  the  amount  of  research  which  has  been  carried  on  here  but  also  by  the 
opportunities  for  stimulation  in  scientific  thought  offered  by  meetings  of  scien¬ 
tific  societies  and  by  lectures  by  eminent  scientists.  The  famous  “  Lowrell 
Lectures,”  which  are  restricted  to  no  particular  branch  of  learning  and  w'hich 
have  so  greatly  added  to  the  prestige  of  Boston  as  an  intellectual  center,  have 
from  the  beginning  catered  to  and  fostered  interest  in  scientific  subjects.  Indeed 
the  first  course  of  Lowell  Lectures,  given  in  1840,  w'as  delivered  by  one  of  the 
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foremost  scientists  of  his  day,  Benjamin  Silliman.  A  list  of  the  lecturers  since 
1880  includes  the  names  of  many  men,  both  American  and  foreign  who  are, 
ofhave  been,  the  leading  authorities  in  the  world  in  them  respective  fields 
Most  of  them  naturally  have  been  Americans  and  many  have  been  draw 
iron,'  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Among  the  foreigners  may  be  mooned 
Wilhelm  Ostwald  and  Sir  William  Ramsay  m  chemistry;  Sir  Robert  S. 
Ball  in  astronomy;  James  Geikie  and  G.  H.  Darwin  m  geology;  and  Sir  Edward 
Boulton,  Sir  Michael  Foster,  Stanley  Gardner  and  Sir  John  Murray  in  biologica 

sciences. of  the  various  scientific  societies  of  Boston  also  both 

popular  lectures  and  highly  technical  ones  have  been  given  during  the  past  t_ 
years  in  almost  countless  numbers.  Nearly  all  the  leading  men  of  science  in 
America  have  spoken  in  Boston  at  one  time  or  another;  and  as  for  the  foreigners, 
“nstein  down,  they  all  appear  flighted  at  an  opportunity  to  give  a 
course  of  lectures  in  America.  The  tour  invariably  includes  an  appearance 
here.  The  scientific  societies,  however,  have  done  much  more  t  an  sponsor 
courses  of  lectures,  for  they  have  had  great  influence  m  maintaining  the  h 
scientific  level  of  the  city.  The  foremost  of  these  societies  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  second  oldest  scientific  society  m 
America.  In  the  spacious  building  of  the  Society  on 

one  of  the  most  complete  libraries  of  scientific  journals  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
The  Society  has  published  in  its  “Proceedings”  hundreds  of  papers  of  gita 
'  scientific  importance.  It  is  the  custodian  of  various  funds  and  makes  gi a  t 
from  these  for  conducting  special  reasearches.  The  Boston  bocie  y  o  a  ura 
History  is  another  of  the  older  scientific  societies.  Not  only  does  it  mamta 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History  on  Boylston  street  but  it  publishes  ma  ij 
valuable  papers  and  stimulates  work  in  the  natural  sciences  by  the  award 

^'^The1  NortRe ll tern  Section  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  is  one 
most  active  of  the  scientific  organizations  of  Boston.  It  is  among  the ^largest 
and  most  influential  branches  of  that  great  society,  which  includes  most  An  encan 
chemists  and  in  the  journals  of  which  appears  a  very  large  Part  °  a11  that  s 
published  America  in  Ibis  important  field.  The  Boston  Section  holds  monthly 
meetings,  at  which  there  is  always  a  distinguished  speaker  to  be  heard. 

Men  in  other  branches  of  science  have  local  societies  of  varying  degrees  of 
formal  organization  and  with  d, Bering  aims  as  to  the 
specialized  or  popular  phases  of  their  respective  subjects  Of  the  former  U 
the  colloquia  and  clubs,  which  are  part  of  the  organized  work  ,n  the  depart- 
ments  of  science  at  Harvard  and  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  are  of  *  e 
highest  value  in  maintaining  the  reputation  of  Boston  as  an  inteUectua  scien^^ 
center.  At  these  meetings  the  most  recent  advances  m  lug  i  y  sp  c 
are  discussed  and  distinguished  visiting  foreign  scientists  can  be  heard  and 

inf°rThe  teaching  of  science  in  our  colleges  and  secondary  schools  has,  of  course, 
progressed  with  the  growth  of  science  itself,  but  the  bitter  struggle  which  science 
hacT  long  waged  for  recognition  in  a  literary  community  was  still  m  progress  in 
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1880.  Professor  Josiah  P.  Cooke,  director  of  the  Harvard  Chemical  Laboratory, 
wrote  of  the  matter  in  a  report  as  late  as  1890  as  follows: 

“But  the  battle  against  the  prescribed  methods  of  the  old  scholastic 
system  has  not  yet  been  wholly  won.  When  will  literary  scholars  learn 
that  there  can  be  no  universal  system  of  education  and  that  what  may 
be  intellectual  food  in  one  department  of  knowledge  is  often  poison  in 
another?  Physical  science  has  its  peculiar  methods  and  its  peculiar 
discipline;  and  its  value  as  a  means  of  education  lies  solely  in  these 
features.  To  prescribe  for  the  study  of  natural  science  the  forms 
adapted  for  literary  studies  is  to  lose  the  only  real  value  of  such  study, 
or  at  least  to  use  it  for  a  discipline  which  can  be  far  better  gained  by 
other  means.  Book  learning  is  a  good  thing,  in  some  departments  the 
only  thing;  but  physical  science  can  never  be  learned  to  any  valuable 
purpose  from  books.” 

Nevertheless,  considerable  progress  had  been  made  at  Harvard  because  of 
the  efforts  of  Professor  Cooke,  who  acknowledged  that  “My  own  efforts  in  that 
direction  would  have  been  unavailing  had  it  not  been  for  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  President  Eliot.”  By  1880  well-organized  courses  were  being  given 
at  Harvard  in  physics,  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences.  The  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  was  of  necessity  on  a  scientific  basis  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  secondary  schools  of  Boston  the  science  of  the  day,  a  far  different 
subject  from  the  sciences  of  the  present,  had  been  taught  for  many  years. 
Indeed,  when  the  Boston  English  High  School  was  established  in  1821,  natural 
philosophy  (physics)  and  astronomy  were  included  in  the  program  of  study. 
By  1881,  when  the  “new”  building  was  opened  on  Montgomery  street,  botany 
and  zoology  were  taught  in  the  second  year  and  physics  or  chemistry  in  the 
third  and  fourth  years.  These  courses,  however,  were  not  very  satisfactory 
on  the  experimental  side,  as  was  generally  true  of  all  high  school  courses  in 
science  at  that  time.  There  was  established,  therefore,  at  Harvard  in  1886  a 
very  elementary  course  in  chemistry  to  serve  as  a  model  for  teachers  preparing 
students  for  admission  to  college.  This  course  w’as  given  also  in  the  “summer 
school”  and  was  largely  attended  by  high  school  teachers.  A  similar  course 
in  physics  was  established  at  about  the  same  time.  Descriptions  of  these 
courses  were  published  by  the  university  and  they  undoubtedly  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  teaching  of  these  subjects  in  American  schools. 

After  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  had  become  established 
and  had  published  statements  of  the  requirements  in  the  various  subjects  in 
which  it  gave  examination,  instruction  in  physics  and  in  chemistry  became  fairly 
well  standardized  throughout  the  country  and  the  courses  in  the  Boston  schools 
conformed  to  these  standards.  As,  however,  with  succeeding  years  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  high  school  students  do  not  go  to  college,  a  more  infor¬ 
mational  and  popular  type  of  course  has  been  demanded.  In  the  Boston 
English  High  School  at  present  are  given  two  such  courses  in  physics,  one 
without  laboratory  work  and  one  with  it,  and  one  such  course  in  chemistry. 
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These  are  in  addition  to  college  preparatory  courses.  In  the  Latin  School 
college  preparatory  physics  is  the  only  substantial  course  given  in  science 
Some  changes  have  been  made  in  the  college  entrance  requirements  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  who  study  science  but  who  do  not  continue  beyond  t  le 
high  school.  Yet  there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  at  present  that  the  colleges 
dominate  too  much  the  teaching  of  science  in  secondary  schools  in  Boston  as 
elsewhere.  Applied  science  has  been  established  in  the  schools  of  Boston  or 
many  years,  in  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  founded  in  1893,  and  in  the 

Hi<di  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls,  founded  in  1907.  _ 

The  first  three-quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  distinctly  a  literary 
age  and  during  most  of  this  time  Boston  was  the  acknowledged  literary  center 
of  the  country.  But  during  the  past  fifty  years,  with  the  increase  of  prosperity 
and  social  organization  throughout  the  country,  literary  production  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  have  become  more  widespread  and  Boston  does  not  hold  so  exclusive  a 
position  as  formerly.  Since  it  is  during  this  period  of  more  diffuse  education 
and  culture  that  science  has  had  its  rise,  no  one  locality  has  had  the  prestige  m 
science  that  Boston  once  enjoyed  in  literature.  Yet  as  one  reviews  the  progress 
of  pure  and  applied  science  here  in  the  last  half-century,  a  Bostonian  may  be 
pardoned  for  a  natural  feeling  of  pride  in  the  influence  which  his  fellow-citizens 
have  had  on  the  great  development  of  America  in  science  and  invention,  i  lie 
wealth  of  material  upon  which  to  base  this  satisfaction  is  so  great  that  the 
writer  has  been  embarrassed  in  making  his  choice  and  he  is  suie  t  at  m^ic 
has  been  omitted  fully  as  worthy  of  mention  as  what  has  been  included. 
Despite  the  generous  response,  which  he  gratefully  acknowledges,  to  his  numer¬ 
ous  calls  for  information,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  help  which  he  has  got  from 
that  invaluable  source,  “The  Development  of  Harvard  University  18b9  1929, 
edited  by  Samuel  Eliot  Morison,  he  has  found  his  task  difficult  but  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  has  been  simplicity  itself  compared  to  what  awaits  the  author  of  a 

similar  review  in  1980. 
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By  HENRY  A.  CHRISTIAN 

In  the  historical  volumes  commemorative  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding;  of  Boston  the  story  of  medicine  from  the  beginning 
down  to  1880  has  been  told  by  others  (Dr.  Samuel  A.  Creen  and  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes).  An  added  fifty  years  brings  us  to  the  Tercentenary  Anni¬ 
versary,  which  we  now  celebrate,  and  at  this  time  it  is  appropriate  to  review  the 
medical  events  of  this  period.  Fifty  years  is  but  a  short  span  of  time,  and  yet 
in  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  their  applications  this  particular  semi¬ 
centennial  period,  perhaps,  has  witnessed  greater  progress  and  more  change  than 
has  ever  before  occurred  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Medicine,  which  is  an 
applied  science  as  well  as  an  art,  has  shared  richly  in  this  progress. 

Let  us  turn  back  the  hands  of  time  to  1880  and  imagine  ourselves  ill  and 
seeking  help  from  the  practitioners  of  that  day.  Illness  in  all  probability  would 
be  cared  for  in  the  home,  for  hospitals  were  used  far  less  then  than  now  and 
hardly  at  all  by  the  well-to-do.  People  in  general  had  homes,  and  there  they 
wrere  sick  and  died.  Many  had  an  actual  fear  of  hospitals,  which  in  subsequent 
years  happily  has  been  dispelled.  The  methods  of  medicine  in  very  large 
measure  could  be  applied  in  the  home  fully  as  w'ell  as  in  the  hospital.  Even 
surgical  operations  very  commonly  were  done  in  the  patient’s  home,  any  room 
being  readily  convertible  to  the  needs  of  the  surgeon.  All  of  this  bespeaks  a 
simplicity  in  the  measures  used  by  the  physician  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  disease  in  contrast  to  the  great  complexity  of  today.  The  simple  measures 
advised  by  the  physician,  too,  were  carried  out  by  a  member  of  the  family  or  a 
maid  or  at  times  by  one  who  from  experience  had  come  to  be  known  as  a  nurse. 
The  “trained  nurse”  of  today  hardly  existed  at  that  time  in  Boston,  for  it  was 
not  until  1872  that  a  training  school  for  nurses,  the  first  in  America,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children.  A  year  later 
the  Boston  Training  School  for  Nurses  was  given  a  connection  with  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ceneral  Hospital,  the  same  year  that  training  schools  were  begun  at 
Bellevue  Hospital  in  New  York  and  at  the  New  Haven  Hospital.  The  physician 
would  have  been  summoned  by  a  messenger,  for  it  was  not  until  the  middle  70’s 
that  Bell  had  spoken  the  first  words  into  a  telephone  receiver  to  be  heard  by  his 
assistant  in  the  neighboring  room,  and  it  was  long  after  this  before  the  average 
home  possessed  a  telephone.  To  the  home  the  doctor  made  his  way  in  a  manner 
strangely  leisurely  to  us  of  today;  probably  on  foot,  if  the  distance  wras  short, 
or  on  horseback  or  by  buggy  or  sleigh,  were  it  longer.  Telephone,  automobile 
and  aeroplane  since  then  have  changed  vastly  the  wrays  of  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine,  for  to  them  distance  and  time  are  almost  nonexistent. 

With  the  doctor  came  a  bag  of  meager  proportions,  in  which  were  contained 
not  only  all  that  he  needed  for  the  examination  of  his  patient  but  the  means  for 
treatment,  since  it  was  common  for  the  physician  to  leave  at  the  time  of  his 
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visit  such  medicines  as  he  wished  his  patient  to  have  in  the  interval  between 
this  and  his  next  visit,  or  until  some  more  elaborate  prescription  might  be  sent 
to  the  drug  store  for  compounding.  Usually  the  physician  came  prepared  to 
usher  into  the  world  a  new  inhabitant,  were  that  the  cause  for  his  call,  since  the 
instruments  he  required  to  this  end  would  occupy  but  little  additional  space  in 
his  bag,  and  almost  all  practitioners  of  that  time  were  obstetricians,  too.  Even 
in  case  of  a  surgical  operation  no  very  great  bulk  of  instruments  and  materials 
was  required,  and  the  same  man  might  either  operate  or  prescribe,  for  many  oi 
that  day  practiced  both  surgery  and  medicine.  The  day  of  specialism  was  just 
beginning  in  this  general  period  and  had  scarcely  advanced  much  beyond  a  few 
who  confined  their  practice  to  surgery,— fewer  than  might  be  thought,  for  t  e 
surgeon  of  that  day  rarely  declined  to  treat  purely  medical  conditions,  if  they 
developed  in  his  patients,  while,  as  I  have  said,  many  that  did  not  call  them¬ 
selves  surgeons  did  not  hesitate  to  operate  if  there  was  need.  Then,  too,  in 
1880  surgery  had  a  very  limited  field  of  application,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

When  the  physician  arrived,  he  would  question  the  patient  as  to  his  symp¬ 
toms,  and,  if  he  did  not  already  know,  he  would  ask  about  past  events  that 
might  have  a  bearing  on  the  present  illness.  As  a  rule,  the  physician  already 
was  familiar  with  the  patient’s  past,  for  in  that  period  physicians  were  family 
physicians  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  and  most  probably  had  served  at  the 
patient’s  birth  and  cared  for  him  ever  since  whenever  he  was  ill.  1  he  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  patient  would  be  very  simple,  depending  largely  on  the  utilization  of 
the  physician’s  five  senses,  unaided  by  other  than  very  simple  apparatus. 
There  would  be  a  thermometer  for  recording  temperature,  and  the  physician 
would  use  a  stethoscope  to  aid  him  in  listening  to  heart  and  lungs.  He  would 
take  a  specimen  of  urine  for  simple  chemical  and  microscopical  examination. 
In  1880  little  else  than  this  could  be  done  in  the  study  of  a  patient. 

However,  do  not  get  the  impression  that  these  physicians  were  unable  to 
make  excellent  diagnoses  and  to  institute  adequate  treatment.  These  men 
were  keen  observers  and  made  deductions  wisely  from  such  data  as  they  weie 
able  to  obtain.  Experience  had  developed  in  them  a  critical  clinical  judg¬ 
ment,  which  they  utilized  with  great  wisdom.  The  best  of  them  never  injured 
a  patient  by  a  too  rigorous  or  an  ill-selected  form  of  treatment  but  judicious!} 
aided  nature  to  grapple  with  those  diseases  for  which  they  possessed  no  specific 
forms  of  treatment.  Many  diseases,  it  is  true,  could  be  helped  little  by  the 
physicians  of  that  day,  diseases  which  with  few  exceptions  today  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  for,  as  already  stated,  medicine  has  made  great  forward  strides  in  this 
fifty-year  period. 

In  1880  Boston  had  many  of  the  hospitals  which  are  in  existence  today. 
The  Boston  City  Hospital,  the  Boston  Lying-In,  the  Carney,  the  Children’s, 
the  Massachusetts  General  and  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospitals,  the  Adams  Nervine, 
the  Boston  Dispensary,  the  Channing  Home,  the  House  of  the  Good  bamaritan, 
the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  and  the  New  England  Hospital  for 
Women  and  Children,  with  several  smaller  hospitals,  had  already  been  organized, 
most  of  them  within  a  twenty-year  period.  The  Boston  Dispensary  (1796), 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (1811),  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear 
Infirmary  (1827)  and  the  Boston  Lying-In  Hospital  (1832),  which  unfor- 
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tunately  was  discontinued  for  a  time,  were  the  only  really  old  institutions.  In 
the  intervening  fifty  years  not  a  great  number  have  been  added  to  this  list. 
Of  these  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  with  the  affiliated  Palmer 
Memorial  Hospital,  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  the  Robert  B.  Brigham  and  the 
Beth  Israel  Hospitals  are  notable.  Meanwhile  almost  all  of  the  earlier  insti¬ 
tutions  have  grown  greatly  in  size  and  all  have  increased  in  usefulness. 

As  to  size  in  1880,  as  contrasted  with  1929,  the  following  figures  are  of 

interest : 


Number  of 
Beds 

Number  of 
Ward 
Patients 

Number  of 
Out-Patient 
Visits 

1880 

1929 

1880 

1929 

1880 

1929 

Boston  City  Hospital . 

387 

1,941 

4,707 

30,054 

37,162 

33,996 

to 

1,867 

to 

9,390 

'  37,245 

4,060 

346,734 

146,305 

1 7,450 

44,733 

57,827 

90,873 

176,651 

14,045 

Boston  Lying-In  Hospital . 

Carney  Hospital . 

Children's  Hospital . 

Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary, 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital . 

New  England  Hospital  for  t\  omen  and 
Children . 

*  18 

100 

30 

28 

226 

58 

127 

210 

237 

231 

529 

240 

218 

581 

199 

476 

2,123 

315 

1' 

2,073 

3,703 

4,102 

7,764 

8,143 

2,216 

*  This  was  the  number  of  beds  in  1875;  probably  there  were  no  more  in  1880. 
t  Out-Patient  Department  not  opened  until  after  1880. 


Great  as  are  these  increases  in  the  size  of  the  hospitals  and  the  number 
of  patients  treated,  mere  figures  express  very  inadequately  the  progress  that 
Boston’s  hospitals  have  made  since  1880.  In  very  many  ways  there  has  been 
development  of  the  older  functions  of  the  hospitals,  while  many  new  functions 
have  been  created,  so  that  these  hospitals  today  touch  the  daily  life  of  Boston’s 
citizens  in  ways  undreamed  of  fifty  years  ago. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  conceded  generally  that  the  modem  hospital  has 
three  functions, —  care  of  patients,  advance  of  medical  knowledge  and  educa¬ 
tion  of  physicians,  medical  students,  nurses  and  patients.  About  this  triad 

Boston  hospitals  have  developed  rapidly. 

At  first  thought,  one  might  think  that  there  was  little  relationship  between 
these  three  functions,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  state  where  one  function  ends  and  another  begins.  Of  course,  the  prime 
consideration  of  every  hospital  is  the  patient;  the  patient  comes  first,  but  one 
cannot  have  the  patient  in  the  hospital  without  consciously  and  unconsciously 
educating  him  to  a  better  knowledge  of  how  to  live.  One  cannot  care  for  the 
patient  in  the  best  possible  way  without  utilizing  the  services  of  physicians, 
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nurses  and  medical  students,  for  the  latter  now  do  much  of  the  work  in  study¬ 
ing  the  individual  patient  in  preparation  for  a  correct  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Physicians,  nurses  and  medical  students  cannot  so  serve  without  acquiring 
thereby  wider  experience  and  more  knowledge,  and  this  is  education.  The 
careful  study  of  individual  patients  accumulates  data,  which  later  can  be 
correlated  so  as  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  medicine.  Medical  science  brings 
to  the  care  of  the  individual  patient  keener  observation  and  the  application  of 
new  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  at  any  time  may  result  in  new 
knowledge  that  will  revolutionize  the  treatment  of  a  given  disease.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  case  with  pernicious  anemia  after  the  recent  discovery  in 
Boston  by  George  R.  Minot  and  his  associates  of  the  efficacy  of  liver  or  liver 
extract  in  its  treatment,  a  discovery  which  has  converted  a  practically  always 
fatal  into  a  curable  disease.  In  these  ways  teaching  and  investigation  in  the 
hospital  have  become  highly  advantageous  to  the  patients. 

The  hospital  of  1880  was  hardly  more  than  an  aggregation  of  beds  with 
facilities  to  feed  and  care  for  the  patients  there  housed.  Operating  rooms 
existed,  but  they  were  simple  in  arrangement  and  their  field  of  use  was  very 
limited,  for  relatively  few  conditions  were  amenable  to  surgical  treatment. 
Now  the  hospital  is  a  very  complex  organization.  Operating  rooms  are  more 
numerous  and  more  complicated.  Chemical,  bacteriological  and  pathological 
laboratories  occupy  much  space.  Equipment  for  X~ray  examinations  and 
treatment  fills  a  number  of  rooms.  There  are  special  diet  kitchens.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  baking,  massage  and  other  forms  of  mechanotherapy,  as  well  as 
heliotherapy  and  hydrotherapy,  are  found.  The  interviewing  of  patients  seek¬ 
ing  admission  and  of  patients’  friends,  the  collecting  of  fees,  the  management  of 
the  institution,  etc.,  necessitate  a  complex  administrative  system  administered 
by  a  superintendent  with  a  corps  of  clerks  and  assistants.  The  training  school 
for  nurses  adds  further  complexity.  The  professional  staff  is  large  and  requires 
a  variety  of  mechanical  aids  in  its  work.  Typewriters  hum.  Social  service 
workers  come  and  go.  Patients  return  for  follow-up  examinations.  Rapidly 
mounting  budgets  are  an  index  not  only  of  the  increased  cost  of  living  but  of 
the  ever-expanding  functions  of  the  hospital.  Increasingly  patients  of  all 
grades  of  social  and  economic  standing  seek  the  hospital  when  sick,  and  surgery 
is  scarcely  thought  of  outside  the  hospital.  The  rich  and  the  poor  come  to  the 
same  institution,  for  modern  medicine  avails  itself  of  a  machinery  possible 
only  in  large  hospitals,  and  many  citizens  at  present  live  in  apartments  and 
small  houses  poorly  adapted  for  the  care  of  the  sick. 

The  organization  of  the  hospital  staff  has  changed  much  since  1880.  Then 
visiting  physicians  and  surgeons  would  be  on  duty  three  or  four  months  out 
of  the  year;  on  each  service  there  was  a  regular  rotation  of  medical  men  in 
charge  of  the  patients,  each  one  often  spending  relatively  little  time  per  day 
in  hospital  work.  This  prevented  continuity  in  the  way  things  were  done  and 
greatly  subdivided  authority.  Notwithstanding  these  very  obvious  disad¬ 
vantages,  the  condition  continued  unchanged  until  the  early  years  of  1900, 
when  at  the  Carney  Hospital  in  1903  John  C.  Munro  was  made  surgeon-in-chief 
and  in  1907  Henry  A.  Christian  was  made  physician-in-chief,  each  with  con¬ 
tinuous  service  and  responsible  for  the  work  of  all  those  on  the  surgical  and 
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medical  services,  respectively.  It  was  some  years  before  this  plan  was  adopted 
by  Other  Boston  hospitals,  although  now  the  plan  is  in  universal  use  except  in 
smaller,  semiprivate  hospitals. 

Year  by  year  the  hospital  staff  has  grown  in  size,  each  member  giving  an 
increased  amount  of  his  time  to  hospital  duties,  until  now  large  groups  of  physi¬ 
cians,  surgeons  and  specialists  serve  each  of  the  larger  hospitals.  Especially 
marked  has  been  the  change  in  the  out-patient  departments.  In  1880,  as  the 
figures  on  an  earlier  page  indicate,  relatively  few  visits  were  made  by  ambula¬ 
tory  patients  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  present  day,  and  some  hospitals 
had  no  out-patient  department.  Such  patients  as  came  could  be  seen  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  for  often  little  more  than  a  brief  Questioning  and  the  writing 
of  a  prescription  constituted  the  doctor’s  care  of  the  case,  or,  perhaps,  an  infec¬ 
tion  was  incised  speedily  or  dressings  were  Quickly  placed.  However,  patients 
gradually  were  examined  far  more  thoroughly,  and  this  leQuired  considerable 
time  and  necessitated  having  more  doctors  on  duty  longer  hours  each  day. 
Unfortunately,  under  the  best  of  conditions,  doctors  were  hurried,  and  patients 
must  spend  long  hours  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  seen.  Only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  has  this  been  corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  appointment  system, 
under  which  the  patient  has  a  definite  period  of  time  assigned  on  a  given  day 
for  his  examination  and  treatment.  This  keeps  the  patient  from  long  waits 
and  gives  the  doctors  sufficient  time  to  care  well  for  each  patient.  All  of  the 
Boston  hospitals  now  follow  this  appointment  plan. 

In  1880  little  attention  was  given  to  what  happened  to  the  patients  outside 
of  the  walls  of  the  hospital.  They  went  home  to  carry  out,  as  best  they  might, 
certain  directions,  which  might  have  been,  and  often  were,  completely  mis¬ 
understood.  No  follow-up  of  these  patients  was  attempted.  Much  energy 
was  wasted  in  this  way  by  the  hospital  staff,  and  patients  failed  to  get  the  advan¬ 
tage  that  might  have  come  from  treatment  properly  carried  out  at  home.  It 
came,  too,  to  be  realized  more  and  more  that  social  and  economic  factors  often 
were  all-important  causes  of  distress  and  disease  and  that  frequently  patients 
needed  medicines  least  of  all.  This  realization  led  to  the  development  of  social 
service  work.  At  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  1905  Richard  C.  Cabot 
directed  the  development  of  the  first  Social  Service  Department  to  meet  the 
deficiencies  of  hospital  work  as  just  noted.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  this 
movement  spread  far  and  near,  until  now  practically  every  hospital  in  the 
United  States  has  social  service  workers,  who  interpret  to  the  patients  the 
doctor’s  directions  and  follow  them  into  their  homes  and  investigate  their  social 
and  economic  background.  Without  this  work  in  the  homes  much  of  the  good 
done  by  hospitals  would  be  impossible. 

In  the  early  part  of  1900  Amory  A.  Codman  began  his  insistence  on  a  plan 
for  following  up  surgical  patients  to  find  out  the  final  results  of  operations  and 
soon  the  follow-up  of  hospital  patients  became  generally  practised.  With 
these  developments  the  hospital  has  come  to  have  more  and  more  contacts 
with  the  community,  and  already  not  alone  the  treatment  of  disease  but  the 
dissemination  of  the  principles  of  good  hygiene  and  the  prevention  of  disease 
are  among  its  generally  recognized  functions,  and  staff  organization  and  institu¬ 
tions  are  being  modeled  to  serve  these  ends. 
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With  this  increase  in  the  size  of  the  visiting  staff,  there  has  arisen  a  need 
for  a  much  larger  resident  staff  on  call  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours,  since 
on  these  men  devolves  much  of  the  work  of  examining  the  patients,  recording 
their  histories,  making  various  laboratory  studies  and  directing  their  treatment, 
all  under  the  supervision  of  the  visiting  staff,  co-ordinated  in  their  various 
duties  by  the  chief  of  staff.  The  resident  staff  is  made  up  of  house  officers  or 
internes,  serving  periods  of  time  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  months;  in  many 
hospitals  there  are  also  assistant  residents  and  residents,  young  medical  men 
who  have  completed  their  terms  of  service  as  house  officers  and  are  spending 
from  one  to  several  additional  years  in  hospital  work.  The  system  of  residents 
and  assistant  residents  was  introduced  into  Boston  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham 
Hospital  when  it  was  opened  in  1913;  subsequently  it  has  been  adopted  very 
generally. 

This  system  of  having  young  medical  graduates  resident  in  the  hospital 
and  on  call  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours  makes  possible  a  prompter  care 
of  unexpected  emergencies  than  can  happen  when  the  patient  must  await  the 
coming  to  the  hospital  from  his  home  of  the  medical  man  in  charge  of  the  patient, 
and  allows  of  much  more  careful  study  of  the  patients.  Curiously  enough, 
such  a  service  was  provided  earliest  for  ward  patients,  while  well-to-do  private 
patients  remained  dependent  on  outside  physicians,  even  though  they  were  in 
hospitals.  Even  today  in  Boston  more  private  patients  in  hospitals  fail  to 
have  the  services  of  any  sort  of  a  house  officer  or  resident  staff  than  get  it, 
there  still  being  no  resident  staff  of  medical  graduates  in  such  hospitals  as  the 
New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  the  Baptist  Hospital,  the  Phillips  House  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  and  other  smaller  institutions  much 
frequented  by  private  patients. 

Latterly  medical  students  have  been  added  as  integral  parts  of  the  hospital 
staff,  doing  much  of  the  work  formerly  devolving  on  house  officers  and  at  the 
same  time  receiving  a  practical  training  of  great  value  in  their  education. 
This  system  had  its  beginning  in  Boston  for  a  small  group  of  Harvard  students  in 
1905  on  the  service  of  Reginald  Heber  Fitz  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  under  the  supervision  of  Henry  A.  Christian  and  soon  was  extended  to 
other  hospitals.  Now  it  is  accepted  generally  that  in  those  hospitals  to  which 
medical  students  are  attached  in  this  way  patients  receive  better  and  more 
thorough  service,  and  in  Boston  the  various  hospitals  today  are  anxious  to  have 
these  teaching  relations  with  a  medical  school. 

borne  idea  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  surgery  since  1880  may 
be  had  by  recalling  that  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  as  late  as 
July  23,  1882,  there  appeared  in  the  minutes  of  the  Medical  Board  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  of  Dr.  John  Homans  as  visiting  surgeon  the  words  “pro¬ 
vided  ...  he  understands  and  desires  to  comply  with  the  restrictive 
policy  of  the  Hospital  in  relation  to  the  practice  there  of  specialties,  particularly 
the  specialty  of  ovariotomy.”  John  Homans  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  develop¬ 
ing  abdominal  operations  by  successfully  performing  ovariotomies,  his  earlier 
work  being  done  at  the  Carney  Hospital.  As  late  as  1882  the  surgeons  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  disapproved  of  such  work,  as  appears  by  the 
minute  just  referred  to.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  today  that  so  short  a  time  ago 
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opening  the  uninfected  abdomen  was  regarded  by  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  as  a  procedure  too  dangerous  to  be  permitted.  As  events  have  turned 
out,  this  attitude  appears  in  the  light  of  a  very  narrow  conservatism  which 
would  have  retarded  surgical  progress,  had  not  John  Homans,  though  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  staff,  gone  elsewhere  to  do  abdominal 
work,  and  had  not  others  dared,  too,  to  open  the  uninfected  abdomen. 

Today  one  of  the  most  common  operations  on  the  abdomen  is  for  appendi¬ 
citis,  but  it  was  not  until  18S6  that  this  condition  was  described  and  named 
by  Reginald  Heber  Fitz,  then  pathologist  at  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  though  later  to  become  visiting  physician.  Soon  his  colleague  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Maurice  H.  Richardson,  and  others  were 
removing  diseased  appendices,  and  in  a  short  time  this  became  a  very  frequent 
surgical  procedure. 

In  18S0  antisepsis  was  being  practised  in  Boston  as  introduced  by  Lister 
in  the  early  60’s,  and  operations  were  done  under  a  carbolic  spray,  but  this 
was  cumbersome,  and  not  until  the  principles  of  asepsis  were  introduced  in  a 
later  period  could  rapid  progress  in  surgery  be  made.  It  is  of  historical  interest 
that  Harold  C.  Ernst,  who  had  returned  from  Europe  conversant  with  the 
recent  advances  in  bacteriology  and  was  then  teaching  bacteriology  at  Haivard, 
in  the  winter  of  1887-88  devised  a  method  for  preparing  sterile  dressings  for 
J.  Collins  Warren  to  use  in  operations  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
but,  in  the  words  of  Doctor  Warren,  “the  next  winter  when  I  went  on  service, 
the  apparatus  had  disappeared,  and  not  one  of  my  assistants  knew  how  steiile 
dressings  were  prepared.  Thus  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  which  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  first  use  of  ether  anesthesia,  probably  lost  the 
chance  of  being  the  first  hospital  in  the  world  to  use  aseptic  surger\ . 

However,  abdominal  surgery  did  progress  rapidly  and  methods  developed 
in  this  field  were  soon  applied  more  and  more  extensively,  until  now  there  is  no 
part  of  the  body  but  may  be  explored  with  safety.  One  of  the  more  recent 
developments  has  been  in  the  field  of  brain  surgery,  in  which  a  Boston  surgeon, 
Harvey  Cushing,  at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  has  been  the  leader. 
Lung  surgery  is  being  developed  rapidly,  and  even  the  heart  has  been  entered 
and  attempts  have  been  made  with  some  slight  success  to  widen  narrowed  valve 
orifices.  Elliott  C.  Cutler  performed  the  first  successful  operation  of  this  kind 
at  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  1923. 

Of  the  diseases  with  which  the  physician  deals  many  come  in  the  group  of 
infectious  diseases.  Several  of  these  are  caused  by  bacteria,  yet  in  1880  the 
bacterial  causes  of  almost  all  of  these  diseases  remained  unproved;  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  antitoxin  for  their  cure,  and  the  only  available  measure  of 
prevention  was  isolation  of  the  patient.  Such  isolation  was  merely  a  blind 
procedure,  for  no  one  knew  what  caused  the  disease  or  how  it  wras  transmitted 
from  patient  to  patient.  In  a  very  short  period,  beginning  with  18/9,  the 
definite  bacterial  cause  of  a  number  of  diseases  wras  demonstrated,  such  as  gon¬ 
orrhea  in  1879,  leprosy  in  1879,  tuberculosis  in  1882,  glanders  in  1882,  erysipelas 
in  1883,  diphtheria  in  1883-84,  boils  in  1884,  typhoid  fever  in  1884,  lock-jaw 
(tetanus)  in  1884,  Asiatic  cholera  in  1884,  pneumonia  in  1885  and  epidemic 
meningitis  in  1887.  Soon  after  this  period  the  antitoxin  for  diphtheria  was 
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developed  and  later  one  for  tetanus.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  that  all  of  this 
knowledge  is  so  comparatively  recent. 

Antitoxin  for  diphtheria  was  discovered  in  1891  and  in  a  relatively  short 
time  was  used  with  striking  results  by  Dr.  John  H.  McCollom  at  the  South 
Department  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital.  In  more  recent  years  bacteriological 
investigation  has  given  us  various  sera  to  be  used  in  the  treatment  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  infectious  diseases  and  has  developed  many  serological  and  other  methods 
of  diagnosis  without  which  the  physician  would  be  greatly  hampered  in  his  work. 
Now  with  a  small  amount  of  blood  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever,  undulant 
fever,  syphilis,  etc.,  may  be  diagnosed  with  great  accuracy,  and  by  various 
technical  methods  causative  bacteria  may  be  isolated  from  the  patient,  thus 
proving  the  exact  cause  of  the  disease.  All  of  this  knowledge  has  been  developed 
since  1880;  its  necessary  consequence  is  that  each  hospital  now  must  have  well 
equipped  bacteriological  and  serological  laboratories.  Boston  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  practical  application  of  bacteriological  knowledge,  though 
little  of  importance  in  this  field  has  been  discovered  in  Boston,  probably  because 
until  comparatively  recently  facilities  for  medical  investigation  have  been 
meager. 

The  first  to  prove  the  insect  transmission  of  an  infectious  disease  was 
Theobald  Smith,  who  subsequently  came  to  Harvard  as  professor  of  comparative 
pathology.  This  discovery  has  been  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  certain  diseases,  especially  tropical  diseases,  making  the  tropics  habitable 
to  the  white  man  and  preventing  epidemics,  such  as  yellow  fever,  from  visiting 
the  temperate  zone. 

Another  great  advance  in  diagnosis  came  with  the  application  of  the  X-ray 
to  medicine.  In  1895  Roentgen  discovered  the  X-ray  and  in  a  short  time 
Francis  H.  Williams  at  the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  Walter  J.  Dodd  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  were  using  it  in  diagnosis.  At  first,  fractures 
and  other  changes  in  bones  constituted  the  chief  field  for  its  application  in 
medicine.  In  1897  Walter  B.  Cannon  in  the  physiological  laboratory  of  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  gave  animals  a  suspension  of  bismuth  sub-nitrate, 
which  is  opaque  to  the  X-ray,  as  a  means  of  observing  the  motor  function  of  the 
stomach.  Such  a  substance,  opaque  to  X-ray  when  it  fills  a  hollow  viscus, 
gives  a  silhouette  of  the  viscus  which  changes  in  form  with  changes  in  the  wall 
of  the  viscus  and  so  serves  to  help  in  the  recognition  of  changes  and  the  diagnosis 
of  their  cause.  Soon  this  method  was  used  to  study  the  gastro-intestinal  tract 
in  man  and  rapidly  became  of  extreme  usefulness  in  the  diagnosis  of  all  sorts  of 
disturbances  in  that  tract.  Other  hollow  organs  similarly  can  be  outlined  by 
injecting  into  them  materials  opaque  to  the  X-ray. 

Latterly  it  has  been  found  that  certain  materials,  opaque  to  the  X-ray, 
may  be  injected  into  the  blood  stream  to  be  excreted  in  a  specific  way  by  a 
certain  body  organ,  and  this  will  give  an  outline  of  the  excretory  channels  from 
that  organ.  Within  a  few  years  substances  have  been  developed  that  will  be 
excreted  by  the  liver  and  fill  the  gall  bladder  so  that  we  can  study  its  form, 
function  and  content.  This  is  particularly  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  gall  stones. 
W  itliin  a  year  another  substance  has  been  discovered,  which  after  intravenous 
injection  is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  with  the  X-ray,  to  which  it  is  opaque, 
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_iv„  the  form  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  the  ureters  and  the  bladder  and  thus 
furnishes  another  X-ray  method  of  recognising  disease  in  these  passages  from 
he  kidney  to  the  external  world,  applicable  when,  for  some  reason,  it  is  un- 
desirableTo  Neet  a  substance  opaque  to  the  X-ray  directly  into  the  urinary 

traCAir  too  can  be  injected  into  various  body  cavities,  including  those  of 
the  brain  and  as  air  is  less  opaque  to  the  X-ray  than  the  surrounding  tissues 
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conditions  would  not  continue,  and  soon  larger  quarters  would  be  required  for 
the  medical  school,  especially  to  supply  space  for  laboratories.  As  a  result, 
plans  were  made  for  a  new  building  and  in  1883  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
moved  to  the  building  which  had  been  erected  for  it  on  the  corner  of  Boylston 
and  Exeter  streets,  a  building  where,  in  the  words  of  President  Eliot  at  its 
opening,  “it  has  secured  itself  in  the  center  of  the  city  for  many  years  to  come.” 
Soon,  however,  new  subjects  and  new  ways  of  teaching  required  more  space, 
so  that  in  1890  a  commodious  wing  was  added  to  this  building,  the  gift  of 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Sears;  but  for  only  a  short  space  of  time  did  it  suffice,  and  in 
1900  plans  were  laid  for  a  new  and  far  larger  group  of  buildings. 

By  1906  under  the  inspiring  leadership  of  Henry  P.  Bowditch  and  J.  Collins 
Warren  the  plans  had  been  brought  to  fruition,  and  a  group  of  five  marble 
buildings  had  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  on 
a  site  on  Longwood  avenue  at  a  cost  of  $2,917,938. 

Twenty-six  acres  of  land  had  been  purchased  originally.  Eleven  of  these 
were  used  for  the  medical  school  and  fifteen  were  eventually  sold  to  the  Peter 
Bent  Brigham  Hospital  and  the  Children’s  Hospital,  so  that  hospitals  might 
be  in  close  proximity  to  the  medical  school  buildings  and  serve  for  clinical 
teaching  in  affiliation  with  the  school.  This  idea  has  developed  so  that  adjoin¬ 
ing  or  in  close  proximity  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  buildings,  as  dedicated 
in  1906,  there  are  now  a  very  large  number  of  institutions  serving  some  function 
of  medicine.  The  Harvard  Dental  School,  the  Harvard  School  of  Public 
Health  and  \  anderbilt  Hall,  a  students’  dormitory,  have  been  added  to  the 
original  group  of  buildings.  In  addition  to  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
and  Children’s  Hospital,  nearby  are  the  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital,  the 
Lying-In  Hospital,  the  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  the  Palmer  Memorial 
Hospital,  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  the  Beth  Israel  Hospital,  the  House  of 
the  Good  Samaritan  and  the  Channing  Home.  Only  a  short  distance  away 
are  the  Free  Hospital  for  Women,  the  New  England  Baptist  Hospital,  the 
Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  and  a  number  of  small  institutions,  constituting 
a  veritable  city  of  medicine.  In  1929-30  the  Harvard  Medical  School  had  519 
students  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  495 
graduates  in  medicine  registered  for  special  courses.  In  this  year  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  was  $848,246.20,  that  of  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health  was  $271,345.83  and  that  of  the  Harvard  Dental  School 
was  8161,983.39.  The  total  annual  expenditure  in  1929  of  the  hospitals  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  this  paragraph  was  $3,884,450.56,  making  a  total  of  over 
five  million  dollars  expended  in  a  single  year  by  this  group  of  institutions  devoted 
to  medicine.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  form  but  one  of 
several  large  groups  of  medical  institutions  that  Boston  possesses. 

The  Medical  School  of  Boston  University  was  founded  in  1872  as  a  homeo¬ 
pathic  institution.  It  was  closely  affiliated  with  the  Massachusetts  Homeo¬ 
pathic  Hospital,  but  since  1918  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  sectarian  medical  school 
and  in  1923  it  completed  an  additional  affiliation  with  the  Boston  City  Hospital. 

In  1929  the  Massachusetts  Homeopathic  Hospital  changed  its  name  to  the 
Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals.  In  1929  the  Medical  School  of  Boston 
Lni\ersity  had  two  hundred  and  nineteen  students  in  courses  leading  to  the 
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M.  D.  degree  and  expended  $105,000  for  their  instruction,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Massachusetts  Memorial  Hospitals  had  a  budget  of  $750,000.  These 
two  institutions  have  perfected  plans  for  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  plant  to 
be  erected  on  Commonwealth  avenue,  which  will  constitute  eventually  another 

great  medical  center  for  Boston.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  these  plans  be 
developed  speedily. 

The  Tufts  Medical  School  was  founded  in  1893  and  now  occupies  com¬ 
modious  quarters  on  Huntington  avenue,  where  in  1929-30  four  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  students  of  medicine  were  enrolled.  As  this  is  being  written  (in 
the  summer  of  1930)  a  campaign  is  under  way  for  funds  to  create  still  another 
medical  center  on  Bennet  street.  The  Boston  Dispensary,  founded  in  1796 
is  Boston’s  oldest  medical  institution.  Its  work  chiefly  is  for  ambulatory 
patients  with  visiting  physicians  and  nurses  who  care  for  patients  ill  in  their 
homes.  However,  it  has  now  a  small  hospital  for  children.  This  work  is  to 
be  expanded  and  new  buildings  are  to  be  erected  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
campaign.  With  the  Boston  Dispensary  the  former  Floating  Hospital  for 
infants  and  small  children  will  be  affiliated,  and  the  Tufts  Medical  School  will 
have  in  the  same  group  a  building  for  clinical  laboratory  work  and  teaching 
Ihese  institutions  will  be  co-ordinated  into  a  medical  center  in  which  the 
training  of  medical  students  for  family  practice  will  be  chiefly  stressed.  It  is 
particularly  hoped  that  this  movement  may  supply  medical  men  now  greatly 
needed  in  the  smaller  towns  and  country  districts  of  New  England.  This  will 
be  an  important  further  advance  in  Boston  medicine. 

All  of  the  hospitals  founded  before  1880  have  added  largely  to  their  plants 
in  the  succeeding  years.  Many  have  been  completely  rebuilt,  some  on  new  sites, 
they  have  acquired  ever-increasing  financial  resources  to  pay  for  the  many 
and  varied  activities  they  have  undertaken.  Notably  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital  and  the  Boston  City  Hospital  have  been  enlarged.  For  a 
ong  time  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  had  a  rule  that  precluded  any 
member  of  its  staff  from  receiving  any  payment  for  the  professional  care  of 
patients  within  its  walls.  There  was  a  moderate  number  of  rooms  to  which 
private  patients  might  go,  but  the  service  from  physician  or  surgeon  was 
gratuitous.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  increasingly  evident  that  only  in  a 
well  organized,  highly  perfected  hospital  could  certain  diseases  receive  adequate 
study  and  treatment,  and  the  well-to-do  should  not  be  denied  these  advantages, 
nor  did  it  seem  fair  that  the  physician  or  surgeon  should  receive  no  recompense 
for  his  services.  As  a  result  one  of  the  large  additions  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital,  the  Phillips  House,  a  building  with  one  hundred  and  nine 
jeds  devoted  solely  to  the  care  of  private  patients  by  members  of  the  staff  and 
others  voted  this  privilege,  was  opened  in  1917.  Here  adequate  charge  is  made 
n  the  medical  men  for  their  services.  Further  facilities  for  private  patients 
have  been  provided  by  the  opening  in  1930  of  the  Baker  Memorial  Building 
tor  private  patients  of  moderate  circumstances.  Eventually  three  hundred 
and  thirty  patients  vail  be  cared  for  in  this  building.  Another  large  develop¬ 
ment  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  been  a  commodious  building 
for  out-pat, ents  erected  in  1903,  necessitated  by  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  patients  of  this  type.  In  1927  this  building  was  organically  combined  with 
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the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  so  that  the  two  out¬ 
patient  departments  might  function  together.  Yet  another  addition  has  been 
a  building  used  for  adminstration  purposes,  for  the  library,  and  for  the  quarters 
of  the  resident  staff. 

The  Boston  City  Hospital  has  increased  since  1880  from  three  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  beds  to  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  beds,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  the  institution  has  been  rebuilt  in  this  period.  Almost  every  building 
now  is  relatively  new,  and  few,  if  any,  municipal  hospitals  surpass  that  of 
Boston.  A  noteworthy  development  there  has  been  the  construction  and 
organization  of  the  Thorndike  Memorial  Laboratory,  a  commodious  building 
devoted  to  medical  research,  which  was  opened  in  1921.  Perhaps  nothing  is 
a  better  index  of  the  part  investigation  plays  in  the  modern  hospital  than  that 
a  hospital  supported  by  an  American  city  government  should  have  added 
to  its  equipment  such  a  building  as  the  Thorndike  Memorial  Laboratory. 
Since  1927  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Hospital  at  Mattapan,  with  six  hundred 
beds,  has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital  under  the  control 
of  its  trustees. 

In  1923  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  moved  into  a  new  building  on  Long- 
wood  avenue;  to  this  in  1929  an  addition  was  made  so  that  now  it  contains 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  beds,  serving  both  charity  and  private  patients. 
The  Children’s  Hospital  in  1914  was  moved  from  its  old  site  on  Huntington 
avenue  to  Longwood  avenue,  where  with  subsequent  additions  it  covers  a  large 
amount  of  ground  and  in  closely  unified  affiliation  with  the  Infants’  Hospital 
now  has  beds  for  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  infants  and  children  up  to  twelve 
years  of  age.  In  a  striking  way  this  institution  has  become  the  pediatric  center 
of  New  England  and  ranks  very  high  among  the  leading  institutions  of  its  kind. 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  period  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  moved  to  new, 
large  and  well-equipped  buildings  in  the  Brighton  district,  where  patients 
may  be  cared  for  in  very  commodious  and  well-constructed  quarters.  Others 
among  the  older  hospitals  have  had  less  extensive  additions,  while  still  others 
are  planning  for  new  buildings. 

Since  1880  the  following  new  hospitals  have  been  established:  Long  Island 
Hospital  in  1887,  New  England  Baptist  Hospital  in  1893,  New  England  Deacon¬ 
ess  Hospital  in  1S96,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  in  1902,  Beth  Israel  Hospital 
in  1911,  Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  in  1912,  Robert  B.  Brigham 
Hospital  in  1914,  Palmer  Memorial  Hospital  in  1920  and,  in  addition,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  chiefly  smaller  institutions  largely  devoted  to  the  housing  and 
care  of  private  patients. 

The  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  on  the  corner  of  Huntington  avenue 
and  Francis  street  was  opened  for  patients  late  in  1912  and  by  the  latter  part 
of  1913  all  of  its  buildings  were  in  active  use.  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  coming 
to  Boston  as  a  poor  young  man  from  Bakersfield,  Vermont,  his  place  of  birth, 
amassed  a  fortune  of  SI, 300, 000  and  on  his  death  in  1877  directed  his  executors 
after  the  termination  of  certain  life  interests  in  his  estate  and  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-five  years  to  select  a  group  of  trustees  who  should  build  a  hospital 
for  the  sick  poor  of  Suffolk  County.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period  his  fortune 
had  increased  in  value  to  $4, 300, 000.  Litigation  delayed  construction,  and  in 
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the  interval  the  estate  had  increased  still  further  to  approximately  $6,250,000, 
of  which  about  $1,250,000  was  utilized  in  constructing  this  hospital,  fittingly 
bearing  the  name  of  the  donor.  It  contains  two  hundred  and  forty  beds  utilized 
for  medical  and  surgical  patients.  It  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  adjacent  Har¬ 
vard  Medical  School,  where  its  trustees  seek  the  nomination  of  its  pathologist, 
physician-in-chief  and  surgeon-in-chief,  each  of  whom  holds  a  professorship  in 
the  Harvard  Medical  School.  In  a  surprisingly  short  time  this  institution  has 
acquired  a  national  and  international  reputation;  already  it  has  trained  on  its 
resident  staff  numerous  men  holding  important  professorships  in  the  medical 
schools  of  the  United  States  and  in  other  ways  becoming  leaders  in  their  pro¬ 
fession.  Since  its  opening,  Harvey  Cushing  has  served  as  surgeon-in-chief, 
Henry  A.  Christian  as  physician-in-chief,  while  S.  Burt  Wolbach  is  pathologist 
in  succession  to  the  first  pathologist,  W.  T.  Councilman,  and  Joseph  B.  Howland 
is  superintendent  in  succession  to  the  first  superintendent,  H.  B.  Howard. 

The  Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  on  Parker  Hill  was  founded  by  Robert 
B.  Brigham,  a  nephew  of  the  founder  of  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital.  It 
is  a  hospital  for  the  care  of  those  suffering  from  chronic  disease  and  cared  for 
one  hundred  and  seventy  patients  in  1929.  Methods  for  the  treatment  of 
chronic  disease  are  being  developed  in  this  hospital,  and  this  is  a  most  important 
work,  receiving  far  too  little  attention  at  the  present  time.  Much  larger  endow¬ 
ments  than  are  now  available  should  be  forthcoming  for  enlarging  this  hospital, 
and  new  endowments  are  needed  to  build  similar  institutions,  for  in  Boston, 
as  in  most  cities  of  the  United  States,  there  is  far  too  little  provision  for  the 
study  of  chronic  disease  and  for  the  care  of  those  chronically  ill. 

The  Beth  Israel  Hospital  began  in  1916  as  a  small  institution  in  the 
Roxbury  district,  but  in  1928  there  was  opened  for  its  use  a  splendid  group 
of  buildings  on  Brookline  avenue,  erected  as  a  provision  by  the  Jewish  people 
for  the  care  of  their  own  race  and  any  others  that  might  seek  to  enter.  It  is 
Boston’s  newest  hospital  and  represents  the  latest  ideas  in  hospital  construc¬ 
tion.  It  has  one  hundred  and  ninety  beds  and  cost  approximately  $3,000,000 
to  erect.  Like  many  other  hospitals  in  Boston  it  is  actively  used  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  medical  students,  both  Harvard  and  Tufts  students  working  in  its 
various  departments. 

The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital,  beginning  in  1896  as  a  small  insti¬ 
tution  on  Massachusetts  avenue,  in  1905  moved  into  a  building  on  Pilgrim 
road,  now  housing  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  patients.  In  1922  a  nurses’ 
home  was  built,  which  was  enlarged  in  1927,  and  in  1927  the  Palmer  Memorial 
came  into  close  affiliation  with  it  in  a  nearby  building  which  accommodates 
eighty-eight  patients.  Soon  construction  will  begin  on  an  additional  building 
for  forty  patients.  With  an  excellent  staff  this  hospital  has  become  widely 
known,  especially  because  in  it  Elliott  P.  Joslin  has  developed  a  diabetic  clinic 
and  carried  on  investigations  of  this  disease  which  have  an  international  repu¬ 
tation,  Joslin  being  conceded  generally  to  be  the  man  most  eminent  at  the 
present  time  in  the  field  of  the  treatment  of  diabetes. 

The  Long  Island  Hospital  is  a  city  institution  on  an  island  in  Boston  Har¬ 
bor  where  chronic  cases  are  cared  for.  Though  an  excellent  institution,  filling 
a  great  need  in  the  community,  it  is  handicapped  in  its  location,  inasmuch  as 
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the  visiting  staff  and  the  patients’  friends  consume  much  time  in  getting  to  the 
institution.  Particularly  does  this  remoteness  of  situation  work  against  the 
best  possible  service  from  members  of  the  visiting  staff.  This  hospital  should 
be  housed  in  enlarged  quarters  on  the  mainland,  and  this  will  probably  be 
done  at  no  distant  date. 

1  he  Baptist  Hospital,  which  from  its  organization  has  been  doing  fine 
work,  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  last  decade  on  its  site  on  Parker  Hill  and  so  has 
been  enabled  to  enlarge  its  beneficent  work. 

1  he  Collis  P.  Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  is  a  small  hospital,  adjacent 
to  the  buildings  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  operated  by  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  research  institution  for  the  investigation  of  cancer  and  allied  condi¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  for  the  care  of  a  moderate  number  of  patients  with  such 
diseases. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  description  of  the  progressive  improvements  and 
enlargements  of  these  and  several  other  smaller  hospitals. 

This  period  has  seen  a  great  development  of  medical  and  surgical 
specialism,  with  departments  in  the  hospitals  to  care  for  the  activities  of  these 
special  branches  and  even  special  hospitals  for  such  patients  where  previously 
no  such  sharp  lines  of  demarcation  existed.  In  all  of  this  development  Boston 
has  had  an  active  part.  Now  there  seems  needed  a  reintegrative  movement 
to  correct  certain  evils  that  have  resulted  from  a  too  sharp  differentiation  of 
medicine  into  subdepartments.  It  would  be  interesting  to  speculate  on  how 
this  will  be  brought  about,  but  it  is  wiser  to  leave  this  to  the  historian  of  an¬ 
other  semicentennial  period,  for  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  describe  just  what 
has  happened,  and  accomplished  events  only  are  appropriate  in  a  historical 
sketch. 

The  roster  of  the  professional  staff  of  Boston  hospitals  in  this  fifty-year 
period  contains  many  names  widely  known  for  their  accomplishments,  of  which 
Boston  may  be  justly  proud. 

Health  work  in  Boston  always  has  been  of  a  very  high  order,  but  in  the 
construction  of  the  Health  Units,  made  possible  by  the  bequest  to  Boston  of 
approximately  $6, 000, 000  by  George  Robert  White  in  1922,  “for  creating  works 
of  public  utility  and  beauty,  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
(  ity  of  Boston,”  Boston  has  assumed  a  definite  leadership.  Seven  such  units 
have  been  constructed  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Each  is  a  well  arranged 
building  into  which  are  gathered  all  the  official  and  voluntary  health  activities  of 
the  district,  these  are  not  places  to  treat  the  sick  but  centers  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Boston’s  citizens  in  ways  of  keeping  well.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky,  who 
directed  the  first  unit  constructed,  which  was  opened  in  1916  (before  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  hite  fund),  had  an  active  and  important  part  in  determining 
and  perfecting  their  organization.  These  Health  Units  illustrate  how  a  munic¬ 
ipality  can  aid  in  the  problem  of  improving  the  hygienic  conditions  under  which 
its  citizens  live.  In  time  the  result  of  these  activities  should  show  itself  in 
prolongation  of  the  average  length  of  life  and  a  decline  in  the  death  rate  from 
certain  diseases. 

Though  not  a  medical  activity  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  what  is 
being  done  in  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  on  the  Fenway  is  similar  in  char- 
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acter  to  the  activities  of  the  Health  Units.  Founded  by  John  H.  and  Thomas  A. 
Forsyth  as  a  memorial  to  their  brothers,  James  B.  and  George  H.  Forsyth, 
this  lovely  building  is  dedicated  to  the  care  of  children’s  teeth  to  the  end  that, 
trained  while  young  in  good  dental  hygiene,  in  later  life  they  may  avoid  many 
disturbances  of  health  that  are  caused  by  bad  teeth. 

Adjacent  to  the  Harvard  Medical  School  Building  is  the  building  which 
houses  the  Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 
Heie  Francis  G.  Benedict  and  his  associates  are  conducting  investigations  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  nutrition.  Already  much  of  very  great  importance 
has  been  published  from  this  institution,  and  it  has  established  itself  as  a  leader 
in  investigations  of  this  type  the  world  over. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  period  under  discussion  great  forward  strides 
have  been  made  in  Boston  in  facilities  for  medical  investigation.  The  Nutrition 
Laboratory  just  referred  to  and  the  Collis  P.  Huntington  Hospital  are  institu¬ 
tions  devoted  solely  to  the  investigation  of  problems  of  medical  significance. 
Boston’s  larger  hospitals  are  now  all  organized  so  that  the  investigation  of 
medical  problems  is  part  of  their  acknowledged  function.  The  medical  schools, 
too,  in  their  laboratories  conduct  a  large  volume  of  investigation.  Each  year 
fiom  these  various  institutions  very  creditable  papers  are  published  in  both 
the  clinical  and  nonclinical  fields  of  medicine. 

Mention  already  has  been  made  of  the  discovery  by  George  R.  Minot 
and  his  associates  of  an  efficient  method  of  treating  pernicious  anemia,  which 
has  converted  this  practically  incurable  disease  into  one  extremely  amenable 
to  treatment.  Also  reference  has  been  made  to  Walter  B.  Cannon’s  work, 
which  has  led  to  the  utilization  of  the  X-ray  in  the  study  of  patients  with 
gastro-intestinal  disease,  and  to  Harvey  Cushing’s  stimulating  contributions 
to  neurological  surgery,  in  addition  to  which  his  enlightening  investigations 
on  the  function  of  the  pituitary  gland  need  to  be  mentioned. 

In  this  period  S.  Burt  Wolbach  has  published  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever  and  of  typhus  fever;  Hans  Zinsser  has  eluci¬ 
dated  further  the  latter  disease;  Frank  B.  Mallory  has  greatly  improved  the 
technique  for  the  histological  study  of  pathological  specimens,  being  a  notable 
contributor  in  the  field  of  histological  technique;  Walter  B.  Cannon  has 
contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system;  Charles  Sedgwick  Minot  was  a  significant  investigator  in  the  field  of 
embryology;  Lawrence  J.  Henderson  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  physico¬ 
chemical  changes  involved  in  the  function  of  hemoglobin  and  on  the  acid-base 
equilibrium  of  the  body;  W.  T.  Porter  has  thrown  light  on  the  circulation 
and  particularly  its  vaso-motor  control;  Ernest  E.  Tyzzer  has  made  important 
studies  of  the  cause  and  management  of  a  protozoal  disease  of  turkeys  of  serious 
economic  importance;  J  heobald  Smith  demonstrated  the  difference  between 
the  types  of  tubercle  bacilli  causing  tuberculosis  in  man  and  cattle  and  published 
important  papers  on  animal  parasites;  W.  T.  Councilman  and  his  associates 
made  an  extensive  study  of  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  smallpox;  J.  Homer 
Wright  demonstrated  the  mode  of  origin  of  blood  platelets  and  the  cause  of 
tropical  ulcer;  R.  H.  Fitz  described  appendicitis.  These  are  only  a  few  of 
the  significant  investigators  and  their  investigations.  Space  does  not  permit 
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the  mention  of  many  others  who  here  in  Boston  have  aided  in  the  advance 
of  medical  science,  or  even  of  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  contributions  of 
the  investigators  referred  to  above. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  review  that  Boston’s  medical  history  in  the  past 
fifty  years  is  a  very  creditable  one.  Boston’s  medical  men  and  her  medical 
institutions  steadily  have  taken  high  rank.  There  has  been  a  constant, 
progressive  improvement  from  year  to  year.  The  municipal  administration 
in  Boston  has  ever  been  willing  to  expend  money  generously  in  the  medical  care 
of  its  citizens  and  in  providing  well-organized  health  activities.  Boston  has  a 
progressive  Board  of  Health,  ably  presided  over  by  Dr.  F.  X.  Mahoney.  With 
Boston’s  health  organizations  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  co-operates 
closely,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  highly  developed  health  boards 
of  our  various  states. 

But  Boston  and  Massachusetts  have  ever  been  places  of  curious  contrasts, 
and  this  is  true  in  medicine.  Notwithstanding  so  much  of  worthy  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  medicine,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  also  much  activity  on  the 
part  of  well-meaning  but  misguided  citizens  who  seek  to  restrict  medical  progress 
by  laws  preventing  animal  experimentation,  which  has  been  the  source  of 
such  great  improvements  in  medical  practice,  and  that  medical  science  has 
not  always  received  proper  support  from  the  State  Legislature.  Until  the 
winter  of  1929-30  the  legislators  have  steadily  refused  to  pass  an  adequate 
law  for  compulsory  vaccination;  when  they  finally  did  pass  a  bill  requiring 
the  vaccination  of  all  school  children  and  not,  as  at  present,  only  of  public 
school  children,  the  measure  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Allen. 

Legislation  that  would  prevent  the  poorly  trained  from  practising  medicine 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  always  been  difficult  to  obtain. 
Up  to  1915  the  law  did  not  even  require  that  the  applicant  for  a  license  to 
practise  medicine  on  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts  should  be  a  graduate  of 
any  medical  school,  and  up  to  the  present  time  there  is  nothing  in  the  law 
to  specify  the  quality  of  medical  school  or  the  character  of  its  instruction. 
Massachusetts  remains  the  only  state  in  the  United  States  with  such  low 
requirements  as  to  the  qualifications  of  those  who  seek  the  right  to  practise 
medicine,  the  one  state  that  now  can  become  the  dumping  ground  for  graduates 
of  medical  schools  unrecognized  by  any  other  state,  unless  the  Board  of 
Registration  in  Medicine  prevents  this  by  the  type  of  examination  it  holds. 
Unfortunately  these  examinations  do  not  withhold  entirely  from  registration 
graduates  of  medical  schools  of  low  grade. 

It  is  a  blot  upon  the  history  of  medicine  in  Massachusetts  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  period  that  in  1916  the  legislators  of  Massachusetts  had  to  devote  time 
to  the  consideration  of  bills  granting  a  special  privilege  to  practise  to  a  Chinese 
totally  untrained  in  modern  medicine, —  bills  that  were  vigorously  supported 
by  members  of  the  Legislature  and  other  prominent  citizens,  including  numer¬ 
ous  lawyers, —  and  that  persistently  from  year  to  year  the  legislators  have 
resisted  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  profession  of  medicine  to 
secure  laws  to  guard  more  strictly  the  quality  of  those  who  care  for  the  sick 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Evidently,  those  who  make  laws  for  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Massachusetts  are  more  influenced  by  persons  who  practise 
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cults  in  medicine  or  are  quacks  pure  and  simple  than  by  that  well-trained 
group  of  medical  men  who  have  shared  in  the  splendid  developments  of  medicine 
described  in  the  previous  pages,  and  who  have  brought  help  to  many  individual 
citizens  when  they  were  suffering  the  pain  and  disability  of  disease. 

May  he  who  writes  the  medical  history  of  the  next  semicentennial  period 
be  able  to  report  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts  legislators  towards 
medicine  more  in  keeping  with  that  evinced  in  other  states,  where  such  medical 
legislation  as  has  been  sought  in  vain  in  Massachusetts  has  been  obtained  and 
is  now  being  enforced. 

At  the  end  of  this  semicentennial  period  medicine  in  Boston  is  recognized 
the  country  over  as  having  attained  to  a  very  high  level  of  accomplishment. 
The  medical  profession  of  Boston  is  well  trained  and  efficient.  Splendid  hos¬ 
pitals,  thoroughly  equipped,  intelligently  administered,  receiving  the  services 
of  highly  trained  physicians,  surgeons  and  specialists,  are  available  for  the  care 
of  the  sick,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  Fine  medical  schools  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  training  doctors  for  coming  generations.  In  hospitals  and  medical 
schools  there  are  facilities  for  investigation,  and  many  men  and  women  are 
successfully  striving  there  to  throw  new  light  on  disease  and  to  improve  the 
present  methods  of  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention.  New  discoveries 
in  the  fields  of  biology,  chemistry  and  physics  are  being  quickly  applied  in  the 
study  of  medical  problems.  In  18S0  almost  no  investigation  was  going  on; 
Boston  depended  largely  on  foreign  lands  for  new  methods  and  new  ideas  in 
medicine,  and  a  large  debt  was  owed  to  these  lands  for  inspiration  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  In  1930  Boston  has  become  an  acknowledged  contributor  to  medical 
advance;  from  foreign  shores  medical  men  come  to  see  Boston’s  medical  insti¬ 
tutions  and  students  from  far  and  wide  are  enrolled  in  Boston’s  medical  schools. 
Present  conditions  seem  auspicious  for  a  continued  progressive  advance  here 
in  the  many  fields  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine. 


ENGINEERS  AND  ENGINEERING  IN  BOSTON 


By  CHARLES  M.  SPOFFORD 

At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  volume  of  Winsor’s  Memorial 
History,  although  engineers  had  been  building  railroads  for  years  and  notable 
developments  of  water  supplies  and  of  sewage  disposal  had  taken  place,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Boston,  the  important  part  which  engineers  were  then  playing  and 
were  to  play  in  the  next  half-century  was  apparently  not  perceived,  and  in  the 
general  index  covering  the  four  volumes  of  this  history  neither  the  word 
“engineer”  nor  the  word  “engineering”  appears. 

A  few  engineers  whose  work  had  been  completed  before  1880  were  men¬ 
tioned  by  name  in  the  fourth  volume,  such  as  Simeon  Borden,  who  in  1830 
conducted  a  triangulation  survey  of  the  state,  the  first  trigonometric  survey  in 
the  United  States,  and  whose  name  was  perpetuated  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature  one  hundred  years  later  by  naming  a  mountain  in  his  honor;  Loammi 
Baldwin,  a  leading  engineer  in  his  day  but  best  known  for  his  development  of 
the  Baldwin  apple;  and  his  son,  Loammi,  who  was  foremost  in  the  engineering 
work  pertaining  to  the  Hoosac  Tunnel  and  who  has  been  called  the  Father  of 
Civil  Engineering  in  America. 

No  mention  was  made  of  other  engineers  who  had  died  prior  to  1880  after 
accomplishing  important  work  in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  Among  these,  taking 
them  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  may  be  mentioned  James  Hayward,  who  made 
the  original  survey  for  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  and  had  entire 
charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  including  the 
bridge  at  Haverhill;  George  Washington  Whistler,  father  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler,  the  famous  artist,  who  served  as  engineer  to  the  Proprietors  of  Locks 
and  Canals  at  Lowell  and  was  for  a  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  prior  to  going  to  Russia  to  take  charge  of  the  building  of 
railroads  and  dockyards,  for  which  service  he  was  decorated  by  the  Czar;  Uriah 
Boyden,  who  invented  a  turbine  water  wheel  and  the  hook  gauge;  James 
Kirkwood,  the  second  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  of  railroad  and  hydraulic  engineering  and 
made  a  report  upon  the  pollution  of  rivers  for  the  Massachusetts  State  Board 
of  Health;  James  Laurie,  who  was  consulting  engineer  on  the  Hoosac  Tunnel 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  New  Haven,  Hartford  and  Springfield  Railroad  and 
who  assisted  in  founding  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  organized 
the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president; 
Thomas  Pratt,  who  was  active  in  railroad  work  but  is  best  known  as  the  inventor 
of  the  Pratt  truss,  a  form  of  steel  truss  which  is  still  widely  used. 

The  names  of  other  well-known  engineers  who  were  active  in  their  day  in 
Boston  engineering  circles,  some  of  whom  had  already  attained  national  reputa¬ 
tions  by  1880,  but  none  of  whom  are  now  living,  should  be  recorded  in  this 
volume.  These  include  Charles  Storrow,  chief  engineer  of  the  Boston  and 
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Lowell  Railroad,  prominent  in  the  development  of  water  power  m  Lawrence 
and  author  of  the  first  treatise  in  English  on  public  water  supplies;  Ellis  Sylvester 
C'hesbrough,  active  in  the  construction  of  the  early  Boston  waterworks,  chie 
engineer  of  the  Chicago  Sewerage  Commission  and  author  of  the  first  exhaus¬ 
tive  study  published  in  America  upon  sewerage;  James  B.  Francis,  chief  engi¬ 
neer  of  locks  and  canals  in  Lowell,  who  attained  great  distinction  in  engineering 
circles  for  his  notable  hydraulic  researches;  Thomas  Doane,  chief  engineer  o 
the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  president  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  for  nine 
years  and  founder  of  Doane  College  in  Nebraska;  Edward  Philbrick,  expert  in 
railway  bridge  design,  strong  advocate  of  technical  education,  and  member  o 
the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Joseph  P.  Davis, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Cochit uate  Water  Board,  City  Engineer  of  Boston  and 
later  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Bell  Telephone  and  its  successor,  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company;  Desmond  FitzGerald,  pioneer 
in  the  study  of  water  supply  problems  and  an  art  collector  of  distinction; 
Frederic  P.  Stearns,  chief  engineer  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Hea  t  1 
in  charge  of  investigations  of  the  metropolitan  water  supply  in  the  late  90  s  — 
the  most  notable  series  of  waterworks  structures  in  the  Lmted  States  at  the 
time  -  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Consulting  Engineers  upon  the  Panama 
Canal;  Pliram  Mills,  who  developed  the  Lawrence  Experimental  Station  for 
investigation  of  the  purification  of  water  and  sewage  and  whose  services  were 
largely  responsible  for  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate  from  typhoid  fe\er, 
Alphonse  Fteley,  who  served  as  a  resident  engineer  on  the  Sudbury  river  aque¬ 
duct  and  with  Frederic  P.  Stearns  carried  out  a  notable  series  of  tests  on  the 
flow  of  the  Sudbury  river,  and  who  later  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Croton 
aqueduct  in  New  York;  Clemens  Herschel,  distinguished  for  his  achievement  in 
hydraulic  engineering  and  particularly  for  the  development  of  the  \  entun 
meter  widely  used  in  the  measurement  of  flowing  water;  Henry  M.  Howe,  one 
of  the  leading  metallurgists  in  the  world  in  his  day  and  the  recipient  of  many 
honors  in  this  and  foreign  countries,  including  the  award  of  the  John  Fritz 
medal  for  his  notable  scientific  achievements  in  the  metallography  of  iron  and 
steel;  Ira  N.  Hollis,  professor  of  engineering  at  Harvard  for  many  years  and 
later' president  of  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute;  George  C.  Y  hippie, 
member  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Mission  to  Russia  in  1917,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  Sanitation,  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  in  1919-20,  and 
author  of  numerous  books  and  papers  on  sanitation  and  health  problems; 
Leonard  Metcalf,  nationally  known  for  his  ability  in  the  field  of  public  water 

supplies.  .  tt  ■+  l 

An  important  factor  in  the  development  of  engineering  m  the  Lmted 

States  was  the  organization  in  184S  of  the  first  engineering  society  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  this  continent,  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  By  1880  this 
society  had  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  engineering  practice  throughout 
the  country  because  of  the  ability  and  character  of  its  members,  many  of  whom 
had  been  called  for  professional  service  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  not  only  had  obtained  reputations  for  accomplishment  but  had  also  organ¬ 
ized  societies  patterned  after  the  Boston  Society  and  having  as  an  objective  the 
development  of  sound  civil  engineering  principles  and  high  standards  of  practice. 
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During  the  past  half-century  this  society  has  continued  as  an  important  factor 
in  engineering  development  and  in  1930  it  is  recognized  as  the  leading  engineering 
society  in  New  England  and  one  of  the  foremost  engineering  societies  in  the 
whole  country.  Its  list  of  past  and  present  members  contains  many  notable 
engineers;  from  among  them  have  been  chosen  eleven  presidents  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  four  honorary  members,  three  presidents  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  one  president  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 

Since  1900  several  other  engineering  societies,  generally  local  sections  of 
national  societies,  have  been  established  in  Boston.  In  1922  the  importance  of 
combined  action  by  these  societies  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
for  more  effective  public  service  and  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  investiga¬ 
tion,  education  and  research,  led  to  the  formation  of  an  affiliation  of  the  Boston 
engineering  societies,  known  as  the  Engineering  Societies  of  Boston,  incor¬ 
porated  to  hold  property  and  directed  by  a  council  consisting  of  one  member 
of  each  of  thirteen  societies,  representing  not  only  the  main  divisions  of  engi¬ 
neering  practice  —  namely,  civil  engineering,  mechanical  engineering,  electrical 
engineering  and  mining  engineering  —  but  also  illuminating  engineering  and 
heating  and  ventilating  engineering.  The  net  membership  of  this  organization 
in  June,  1930,  was  4,040. 

1  he  reputation  of  Boston  in  the  educational  field  has  been  enhanced  during 
the  period  since  1880  by  its  accomplishments  in  engineering  education.  As  a 
recognized  leader  in  this  field  stands  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
considered  generally  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  by  many  the  foremost,  of  the 
engineering  and  scientific  schools  of  the  world.  Other  institutions  may  have 
higher  reputation  in  certain  branches  of  science  and  engineering  but  for  well- 
rounded  excellence  in  all  departments  the  Institute  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere.  The  early  development  of  this  famous  institution  is 
described  in  "\  olume  IV  of  the  Winsor  History  and  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
In  the  period  between  1880  and  1930  “Boston  Tech”  has  grown  to  be  a  great 
university  of  science  and  engineering,  with  an  instructing  staff  of  more  than  five 
hundred,  and  offering  courses  in  practically  all  fields  of  engineering  and  the 
sciences  related  thereto.  Its  student  body,  including  five  hundred  graduate 
students,  is  in  excess  of  three  thousand  and  is  drawn  from  all  the  civilized 
countries  of  the  world.  Its  property  in  land,  buildings  and  endowments  has 
increased  from  a  few  hundred  thousand  to  nearly  fifty  million  dollars  and  its 
graduates  from  255  to  12,879. 

In  1880  the  entire  institution  was  located  in  the  Rogers  Building  on  Boylston 
street  and  in  two  small  one-story  temporary  buildings.  In  the  summer  of  1916 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  Institute,  except  the  architectural  department, 
were  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  a  group  of  splendid  new  buildings  had  been 
constructed  on  a  fifty-acre  site  east  of  Massachusetts  avenue,  adjoining  the 
Charles  River  Basin.  Since  that  date  the  acquisition  of  considerable  additional 
land  in  the  vicinity  and  the  construction  of  new  buildings  has  provided  a  home 
for  the  Institute  which  should  be  sufficient  for  many  years  to  come. 

Instruction  in  engineering  at  Harvard  University  began  in  1850  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  which  in  1880  was  offering 
degrees  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering  and  in  mining  engineering.  In 
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188S  electrical  engineering  was  added  to  the  curriculum  and  in  1890  the  school 
was  officially  combined  with  Harvard  College,  both  groups  being  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  course  in  mechanical  engi¬ 
neering  was  also  added  at  this  time  and  in  the  early  90’s  laboratories  of  mechanical 
engineering,  electrical  engineering  and  testing  materials  were  established.  In 
1900  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  replaced  by  the  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science. 

During  the  period  from  1870  to  1914  intermittent  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  about  a  union  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  of  the  schools  of  applied 
science  in  or  near  Boston.  These  efforts  were  intensified  in  later  years  because 
of  the  impending  large  endowment  for  applied  science  at  Harvard  left  by  Gordon 
McKay,  which  it  was  estimated  would  amount  to  823,000,000  by  the  year  1950 
and  which  foreshadowed  an  entirely  unwarranted  duplication  of  facilities  in  the 
Boston  district.  In  January,  1914,  an  agreement  between  Harvard  University 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  reached,  by  which  both 
institutions  agreed  to  co-operate  in  conducting  instruction  and  research  in 
those  fields  which  were  covered  by  the  schools  of  engineering  and  mining  of  the 
University.  As  a  result  of  this  agreement,  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Applied  Science  was  abandoned  as  a  separate  school  in  the  fall  of  1910,  at  which 
time  the  new  Institute  buildings  were  ready  for  occupation. 

This  agreement,  which  offered  great  advantages  to  engineering  education, 
not  only  in  Boston  but  in  the  country  at  large,  was  opposed  by  certain  of  the 
Harvard  authorities  and  faculty  on  the  ground  that  it  involved  an  illegal  use 
of  the  income  of  the  McKay  bequest,  and  in  November,  1917,  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  handed  down  the  opinion  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  Gordon  McKay  as 
expressed  in  his  will.  As  a  result  of  this  decision,  the  University  re-established 
an  engineering  school,  offering  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  four  years  and 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in  five  years.  The  total  enrollment  in  this 
school  was  about  equal  in  1929  to  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  when  it  was  abolished  in  1906. 

The  passage  b}r  the  United  States  Congress  of  the  Morrill  Act  in  1862 
giving  state  aid  to  schools  of  the  engineering  type  brought  forcibly  before 
academic  colleges  the  value  of  this  class  of  training  from  both  an  educational 
and  a  financial  standpoint,  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  engineering  courses 
in  certain  of  these  colleges.  Among  them  was  Tufts  College,  which  offered  its 
first  course  in  civil  engineering  in  1865,  following  it  soon  by  a  course  in  mechan¬ 
ical  engineering  and  in  1883  by  a  course  in  electrical  engineering.  No  effort, 
however,  was  made  to  develop  an  independent  engineering  organization  until 
1893,  in  which  year  a  dean  and  an  administration  board  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  affairs  of  the  engineering  department,  and  this  led  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  independent  faculty  in  1903.  Prior  to  1898  the  number  of  students 
was  small,  but  since  that  date  attendance  has  increased  rapidly.  Complete 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  are  given.  Its  students 
come  largely  from  the  Greater  Boston  district. 

Co-operative  education  in  the  field  of  engineering  by  which  students 
alternate  in  study  and  practice,  began  in  New  England  with  the  founding  in 
1909  by  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  the  Northeastern 
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University  School  of  Engineering.  This  school  had  a  period  of  slow  growth 
from  the  time  of  its  inception  until  after  the  World  War,  since  which  time  the 
enrollment  has  increased  rapidly.  In  1930  the  school  had  an  enrollment  of 
approximately  seventeen  hundred  students  and  an  able  and  well-trained  instruct¬ 
ing  force,  consisting  of  seventy-five  professors,  instructors  and  administrative 
officers,  with  over  three  hundred  industrial  firms  in  active  co-operation.  1  he 
school  seems  to  fill  a  need  in  the  community  and  to  be  established  as  a  perma¬ 
nent  factor  in  engineering  education  in  New  England.  Curricula  in  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical  and  chemical  engineering  have  been  offered  since  the  school 
was  established  in  1909.  A  curriculum  in  industrial  engineering  was  added  to 
the  program  in  1919. 

The  City  of  Boston  has  ever  been  a  leader  in  the  execution  of  public  proj¬ 
ects  intended  for  the  health  and  convenience  of  the  public.  It  was  the  first 
city  in  the  United  States  to  build  rapid  transit  subways.  It  was  amongst  the 
first  of  our  great  cities  to  secure  for  its  citizens  an  abundant  and  pure  water 
supply  brought  by  gravity  from  distant  sources  and  capable  of  indefinite  exten¬ 
sion,  and  its  intercepting  sewerage  system,  known  as  the  Boston  Main  Drainage 
System,  was  the  first  great  undertaking  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  with  headquarters  in  Boston  and 
employing  Boston  engineers,  was  the  first  such  board  ever  established  and  did 
pioneer  experimental  work  upon  water  filtration.  A  brief  account  of  some  of 
these  achievements  follows. 

As  early  as  1825  organized  attempts  were  made  to  convince  the  citizens 
of  Boston  of  the  desirability  of  constructing  a  public  water  supply  system  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  and  a  report  made  in  that  year  by  Daniel  Treadwell  con¬ 
sidered  two  possible  sources  of  supply,  Spot  pond  in  Stoneham  and  the  Charles 
river  above  Watertown.  In  1835  Colonel  Loammi  Baldwin,  the  foremost  engi¬ 
neer  of  the  day  and  a  man  of  vision  and  sound  judgment,  presented  another 
report,  recommending  the  utilization  of  Long  pond,  lying  partly  in  Natick  and 
partly  in  Framingham,  because  it  offered  a  larger  supply  than  Spot  pond  at 
a  sufficiently  high  level  to  make  pumping  unnecessary.  In  1846  a  legislative 
act  authorized  the  C'ity  of  Boston  to  purchase  Long  pond,  now  known  by  its 
Indian  name  of  Cochituate,  and  to  construct  the  necessary  works  for  bringing 
water  to  Boston  and  distributing  it.  Construction  of  the  Cochituate  aqueduct 
and  other  necessary  works  began  at  once  and  water  from  this  source  was  finally 
delivered  in  Boston  in  1848.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  to  take  charge  of  this  undertaking  was  James  F.  Baldwin, 
brother  of  the  Loammi  Baldwin  whose  recommendations  were  finally  adopted 
and  son  of  the  older  Loammi  Baldwin. 

In  1871  it  became  evident  that  consumption  had  nearly  reached  the  supply 
available  from  the  Cochituate  system  in  dry  years  and  the  Cochituate  Water 
Board  was  authorized  to  make  surveys  and  inquiries  relative  to  obtaining 
an  additional  supply,  Joseph  P.  Davis  being  appointed  engineer  for  this  work. 
Following  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Davis,  which  were  concurred  in  by  E.  S. 
Chesbrough,  consulting  engineer,  the  Council  and  Water  Board  authorized  in 
January,  1874,  the  taking  of  the  Sudbury  river  and  made  an  appropriation  of 
84,500,000  for  the  new  supply,  including  a  new  aqueduct  and  three  storage 
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basins.  The  building  of  the  aqueduct  involved  the  construction  of  a  stone 
arch  bridge  —  Echo  Bridge  —  with  a  span  of  137  feet.  Water  from  the  Sudbury 
system  was  first  admitted  to  the  Chestnut  Hill  distributing  reservoir  in  1878. 

By  1S93  the  growing  population  of  Boston  and  surrounding  towns  made  it 
necessary  to  secure  an  additional  water  supply,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
Nashua  river.  The  construction  of  the  new  works,  which  included  the  Wachu- 
sett  reservoir  near  Clinton  and  the  Weston  aqueduct,  was  a  notable  piece  of 
work,  which  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  chief  engineer,  Frederic  P.  Stearns, 
who  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  services  in  connection  with  these  works  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900. 

One  of  the  recognized  advantages  of  the  Wachusett  project  was  the  fact 
that  extensions  still  farther  to  the  west,  reaching  the  watersheds  of  the  Ware 
and  Swift  rivers  and  even,  if  necessary,  the  watersheds  of  the  Miller  and  Deer¬ 
field  rivers,  could  readily  be  made  and  the  existing  reservoirs  and  other  con¬ 
structions  utilized,  thus  securing  an  almost  unlimited  suppty  of  pure  water. 
The  necessity  of  such  extensions  was  recognized  by  the  Legislature  in  1922  and 
after  several  investigations  acts  were  passed  in  1925  and  1926,  the  two  acts 
authorizing  a  total  of  865,000,000,  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Ware  and 
Swift  rivers  to  Boston.  The  work  is  under  way  at  the  time  of  writing,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  E.  Winsor,  chief  engineer.  The  wisdom  of  Loammi 
Baldwin’s  recommendations  to  go  westward  for  the  Boston  supply  instead  of 
utilizing  sources  north  of  Boston  has  been  amply  justified  and  because  of  his 
judgment  and  foresight  and  the  notable  achievements  of  engineers  engaged  in 
this  work  since  his  day,  Boston  seems  to  be  assured  of  an  abundant  water  supply 
for  all  future  needs. 

The  main  features  of  the  Boston  Sewage  Disposal  System  were  recom¬ 
mended  in  1875  by  a  commission  consisting  of  E.  S.  Chesbrough  and  Moses 
Lane,  civil  engineers,  and  Dr.  Charles  F.  Folsom.  The  report  of  this  commission 
recommended  two  systems  of  main  and  branch  intercepting  sewers,  to  discharge 
into  the  harbor  and  to  serve  the  respective  territories  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Charles  river,  including  not  only  Boston  but  contiguous  towns.  The  project 
for  the  southerly  system  was  soon  adopted  by  the  necessary  authorities  and 
Joseph  P.  Davis,  city  engineer  of  Boston,  whose  name  appears  frequently  in 
this  chapter,  designed  and  supervised  a  portion  of  the  construction  of  this 
system.  The  northerly  system  project  was  not  finally  adopted  until  some  years 
later,  owing  to  the  failure  of  Boston  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  com¬ 
munities.  Investigation  of  methods  of  disposal  other  than  discharging  into 
the  harbor  were  considered  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  1889  that  a  system  of  sanitary 
sewers  discharging  into  the  harbor  south  of  Deer  Island  was  adopted.  In  its 
investigation  the  Board  called  upon  Messrs.  Howard  Carson,  Phineas  Ball  and 
Charles  H.  Swan  to  investigate  each  of  three  possible  methods  of  disposal, 
this  system,  known  as  the  North  Metropolitan  System,  serves  the  towns  and 
cities  in  the  Mystic  \  alley,  East  Boston,  Somerville,  Cambridge  and  Charles¬ 
town. 

In  1880  the  use  of  electricity  for  light,  power  and  communication  had 
hardly  begun.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  were  in  operation  but  the  Edison 
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Electric  Illuminating  Company,  which  now  supplies  light  and  power  to  Greater 
Boston  was  not  organized  until  1885  and  its  first  station  was  not  started  unti 
1886  Since  that  date  the  electric  output  of  this  company  has  made  tremendou 
LnL,  Jv  power  stations  have  been  built  and  in  4930 
serving  360,000  customers  with  either  light  or  powei  or  b  . 
nroiec?  was  ihe  construction  of  the  Charles  Leavitt  Edgar  Statton  in  Weymouth 
usin-  steam  at  a  boiler  pressure  from  1,200  pounds  to  1,400  pounds  per  square 
inch  the  first  station  anywhere  to  use  steam  at  anything  like  such  high  P|'«m  s 
In  the  latter  years  of  the  period  under  consideration  this  company  lia  s 
been  furnishing  steam  for  heating  purposes  in  the  business  district  of  Boston 

Amongst  die  greatest  of  all  achievements  in  which  Boston  engineers  and 
scientists  have  played  an  important  port  is  that  of  the  telephone,  the  ea  y 
development  of  which  occurred  in  Boston.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt, in 
the  brief  space  available  in  this  chapter,  any  worth  while  history  of  the  c  eve  P 
ment  of  tins  invention,  hence  the  writer  will  content  himself  with  presenting 
one  of  its  strictly  engineering  features,  developed  by  Joseph  P.  Davis  former 
city  engineer  of  Boston,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  article  in  connection  with 
the  extension  of  the  Boston  Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Systems. 

Mr  Davis  was  made  chief  engineer  of  the  Bell  Company  m  lf»0  and 

served  in  this  capacity  for  the  Bell  Company  and  the  American  lelepl  o 

i  i  ^  i  Tn  he  designed  and  directed  tne 

and  Telegraph  Company  until  1905.  in  loo-  nt  c 

‘installation  in  Boston  of  the  first  “drawing-in’’  underground  con.  tat ^  syst  n 
ever  constructed,  .Under  his  direction  the  underground  construction  of  t 
Bell  System  was  extended  to  all  large  cities.  This  pioneer  work  of  Mr.  Dams 
required  studies  of  future  needs  and  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  department 
of  development  studies  and  fundamental  plans,  which  forms  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  engineering  departments  of  the  Bel.  System,  since  it  promdes  he  essen- 
tial  data  necessary  to  enable  the  company  to  plan  intellige  > 

requirements.  iod  covered  by  this  volume,  Boston  street  traffic 

was  by  horse  drawn  vehicles  and  proceeded  at  a  leisurely  pace  Following 
the  introduction  of  electric  cars,  with  their  higher  speeds  and  greater  size  and 
weight  traffic  delays,  combined  with  the  unsightliness  and  inconveniences  of 
X  poles  and  overhead  wires,  brought  about  urgent  demands  or  M 
and  in  1891  a  commission  was  established  by  the  Legislature  to  study  the  Me 
problem  of  rapid  transit  to  and  in  the  City  of  Boston.  As  a  result  of  itsim  es¬ 
timations,  which  included  numerous  public  hearings,  an  act  was  passed  ml  9 
authorizing  the  construction  of  a  subway  between  Peasant  street  an 
wav  street  with  a  branch  under  Boylston  street  to  the  vicinity  of  Park  square 
and  also  permitting  the  construction  of  elevated  railroads.  C ° 
the  subway  began  on  March  28,  1895,  and  the  portion  from  the  1  ublic  Garde 

to  Park  street  was  opened  to  traffic  on  September  1,  1897. 

The  construction  of  this  subway  — the  first  to  be  built  in  the  Unite 
States  —  involved  many  difficult  engineering  problems,  which  were  success¬ 
fully  solved  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  chief  engineer  Howard  Carson 
and  Professor  George  F.  Swain,  the  engineering  member  of  the >  Boston  Tra  .  t 
Commission.  Its  successful  completion  and  operation  created  a  demand 
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other  underground  transit  lines  and  at  the  close  of  the  period  covered  by  this 
chapter  Boston  and  C  ambridge  have  many  miles  of  tunnels  and  subways,  and  an 
engineering  staff,  often  of  considerable  size,  is  continuously  engaged  in  design 
and  supervision  of  construction.  Many  miles  of  elevated,  railroad  have  also 
been  built  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company. 

\\  hile  the  conditions  in  and  about  Boston  have  not  required  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  any  bridges  of  unusual  length  (although  a  large  suspension  bridge  con¬ 
necting  East  Boston  and  Boston  was  at  one  time  considered),  a  number  of 
bridges  notable  for  their  general  excellence  of  character  and  appearance  have 
been  built,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  monumental  bridge  across  the 
Charles  river  on  the  site  of  the  old  West  Boston  Bridge,  famous  as  the  bridge 
described  in  the  poem  by  Longfellow,  beginning  “I  stood  on  the  bridge  at 
midnight.”  This  new  bridge  was  built  under  the  direction  of  a  special  com¬ 
mission,  Avith  the  late  William  Jackson,  City  Engineer  of  Boston  from  1885 
to  1910,  as  chief  engineer  and  the  late  Edmund  M.  WTeelwright  as  consulting 
architect.  It  was  dedicated  on  July  31,  1907,  and  is  in  1930  in  apparently  as 
good  condition  as  ever,  and  under  proper  care  should  be  as  serviceable  at  the 
time  of  issue  of  the  next  volume  of  this  history  in  1980  as  it  is  today. 

Amongst  other  bridges,  of  smaller  size,  which  are  notable  for  their  appear¬ 
ance,  may  be  mentioned  several  arch  bridges  across  the  Charles  between  Bos¬ 
ton  and  1\  atertown  and  Boston  and  Cambridge,  also  Echo  Bridge,  previously 
referred  to  in  connection  with  the  Boston  water  supply,  and  several  beautiful 
stone  arch  bridges  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens.  There  are  also  numerous  steel 
bridges  across  navigable  waters,  most  of  them  with  movable  spans,  amongst 
which  are  some  of  the  heaviest  movable  spans  in  the  country.  Practically  all 
types  of  movable  bridges  are  represented  in  Boston  except  the  direct  lift  bridge; 
one  type  of  draw  span,  the  retractile  draw,  has  been  developed  more  thoroughly 
and  used  more  extensively  in  Boston  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  John  E.  Cheney,  Assistant  City  Engineer  of  Boston, 
and  his  successors  in  charge  of  Boston  bridges. 

In  the  C  liarles  River  Basin  Boston  has  one  of  the  notable  civic  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  world.  J  his  project  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1903 
in  order  to  improve  the  unsightly  and,  at  low  tide,  ill-smelling  stretch  of  the 
C  liarles  river  between  the  harbor  and  A\  atertown.  The  plans  included  the 
construction  of  a  dam  across  the  river,  which  maintains  a  constant  water  level, 
theieby  transforming  an  unsightly  stretch  of  river  to  a  sightly  basin.  The 
pioject  was  not  authorized  until  an  extensive  engineering  investigation  had 
been  made  to  disclose  the  effect  of  the  dam  upon  the  navigation  conditions 
in  the  harbor  and  the  sanitarjr  conditions  in  the  proposed  basin.  The  engineer 
in  charge  of  this  investigation  was  John  It.  Freeman  and  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  construction  was  the  late  Hiram  A.  Miller. 

In  spite  of  the  transfer  from  street  surface  to  subway  of  many  trolley  cars, 
the  general  growth  of  the  city  and  the  development  of  automobiles  during  the 
period  under  consideration  made  necessary  the  widening  of  some  of  the  existing 
through  streets,  such  as  Cambridge  street,  Charles  street  and  Nashua  street, 
and  the  cutting  of  one  new  important  artery,  Stuart  street,  extending  from 
Huntington  avenue  to  Premont  street.  This  latter  development  brought 
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about  many  improvements  in  the  way  of  new  buildings  constructed  on  the 
land  formerly  occupied  by  the  Park  Square  Station  of  the  Boston  and  1  rov  - 
dence  Railroad  and  its  supporting  yards  and  tracks.  In  addition  o  impr  - 
ments  in  the  street  system  of  the  downtown  district  itself  other  important 
arteries1  of  traffic  have  been  provided  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  metropolitan 
district  largely  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  through  traffic  between  the  city 
“  suburban  districts  surrounding  the  city,  and  also  between  those  dis¬ 
tricts  themselves,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1930  there  exist  numerous  broad  well- 
paved  highways  giving  access  to  the  city  and  making  it  easily  possible  for 

through  traffic  to  go  around  it.  .  ,  ,  ,  T>n=ann 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  street  improvements  in  and  about  Bosto  , 

the  Commonwealth  has  also  built,  since  1900,  a  great  many  miles  of  welUpaved 
highways  connecting  the  various  portions  of  the  state  and  financed  by  taxes 
upon  L  gasolene  used  as  automobile  fuel.  The  main  arteries  of  the  state 
system  have  for  several  years  prior  to  1930  been  kept  open  during  the  winter 
The  planning,  supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  state  highway  sJ3te™  ' 
been  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  of  the  Commonwealth  under  Arthur 
W  Dean,  Chief  Engineer  of  Highways,  with  headquarters  at  the  State  House 
While  the  road  construction  of  the  Board  has  not  been  in  the  city  itself  it  seems 
appropriate  to  include  this  reference  to  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Boston  engi¬ 
neers  have  been  in  responsible  charge.  A  Boston  firm  of  highway  builders 
Warren  Brothers  -  has  also  been  an  active  factor  in  the  development  of  high¬ 
way  surfacing  and  in  the  construction  of  highways  throughout  the  United 

States  and  in  foreign  countries.  . 

The  important  part  played  by  Boston  engineers  in  the  construction  of  the 

steam  railroads  of  the  country  is  described  in  the  Winsor  History.  Since  its 
publication  the  chief  engineering  activities  in  this  field  have  been i  the ^con¬ 
struction  of  two  union  stations  with  approach  tracks  and  yards  J :he  Ro 
Station  and  the  South  Station.  In  the  construction  of  these  huge  terminals 
Boston  was  again  foremost  in  the  field  and  the  South  Station  with  its  approaches 
remains,  from  the  standpoint  of  number  of  train  movements  and  of  passenge  s 
handled,  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  steam  railroad  terminals  in 
world.  The  chief  engineer  of  this  work  was  the  late  George  B.  brancis. 

In  the  years  between  1925  and  1930  the  North  Station  and  approach^ 
were  rebuilt  and  the  train  shed,  concourse  and  entrance  of  the  South  Station 
remodeled.  The  improvement  of  these  terminals  involved  many  engineering 
problems  which  were  solved  successfully  by  the  engineering  staffs  of  the  railroads 

concerned. gst  important  engineering  activities  in  Boston  during  recent 

years  have  been  those  connected  with  the  improvement  of  its  harbor.  Pn  r 
to  1880  these  improvements  were  not  extensive  and  consisted  largely  of  the 
construction  by  the  Federal  Government  of  sea  walls  upon  various  island 
and  a  moderate  amount  of  dredging  and  filling  carried  out  both  by  the  Federa 
Government  and  by  the  Commonwealth.  Since  1880  numerous  extensive 
improvements  have  been  completed  by  the  Government  under  the  direc  on 
of  he  corps  of  engineers  of  the  United  States  Army,  such  as  the  construction 
of  a  new  main  ship  channel  with  a  depth  of  thirty-five  feet  at  mean  low  water 
and  improvement  by  dredging  of  the  various  waterways  entering  the  harbor. 
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The  Commonwealth  has  also  done  a  considerable  amount  of  dredging  during 
this  period  and  has  filled  various  flats,  greatly  enlarging  the  area  of  East  Boston 
and  South  Boston,  to  obtain  land  suitable  for  industrial  and  commercial  develop¬ 
ment.  This  work  has  been  done  under  the  direction  of  engineers  connected 
with  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  and  the  various  state  boards  which 
succeeded  it. 

Aside  from  the  improvement  of  navigation  conditions  and  the  filling  of 
flats,  both  the  Government  and  the  Commonwealth  have,  during  this  period, 
constructed  important  terminal  facilities.  Those  constructed  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  acting  through  Boards  of  Commissioners,  were  built,  for  the  most 
part,  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  late  Frank  W.  Hodgdon,  formerly 
chief  engineer  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  and  later  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  Boston.  The  most  important  of  these  projects 
consist  of  Terminal  Pier  No.  5,  a  large  passenger  and  freight  terminal,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  commodious  piers  on  the  Atlantic  Coast;  the  Fish  Pier, 
which  is  utilized  by  the  extensive  fishing  interests  based  upon  Boston,  and  the 
Boston  Dry  Dock,  which  at  the  time  of  its  completion  was  the  largest  graving 
dry  dock  in  the  world  and  is  now  the  only  dry  dock  available  in  the  United 
States  for  docking  the  largest  Atlantic  passenger  steamers.  This  dry  dock 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  World  War.  During 
the  World  War  the  construction  division  of  the  army  constructed  the  Boston 
Army  Supply  Base.  This  base  was  intended  as  a  reservoir  and  shipping  ter¬ 
minal  for  war  supplies  and  is  one  of  the  largest  self-contained  shipping  terminals 
in  the  world.  In  spite  of  its  urgent  need  for  war  purposes,  it  was  designed 
with  the  expectation  of  commercial  uses  following  the  war  and  has  been  so  used 
since  its  completion,  numerous  ships  docking  here,  while  its  warehouse  facilities 
are  used  for  storage  by  Boston  merchants. 

The  period  under  review  has  been  noteworthy  in  the  world’s  history  for  the 
development  of  mechanical  power  and  its  transmission  by  electricity,  in  both 
of  which  fields  engineers  have  played  a  predominant  part.  Notable  in  this 
latter  field,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  general  construction,  has  been  the  Boston 
firm  of  Stone  and  Webster,  organized  in  1889  by  two  recent  graduates  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  having  to  its  credit  during  its  four  decades  of 
achievement  prior  to  1930  the  successful  financing,  design,  construction  and 
operation  of  engineering  projects  of  great  magnitude,  located  in  all  sections  of 
the  country.  Its  accomplishments  in  the  hydroelectric  field  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  378,000  horse  power 
Conomingo  development  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  which  is  the  largest  power 
development  ever  made  in  one  step;  the  150,000  horse  power  plant  of  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Keokuk,  Iowa;  the  200,000  horse  power  development  on 
the  Columbia  river  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the  Osage  Plant  of  201,000 
horse  power  in  Missouri.  It  has  also  constructed  great  steam  power  plants, 
such  as  that  of  the  Boston  Edison  Company  at  Weymouth,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  two  plants  of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Company  at  Long  Beach, 
California,  totaling  462,590  horse  power. 

No  important  water  power  development  has  been  possible  in  the  Boston 
district,  but  the  activities  of  the  New  England  Power  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Boston,  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  extensive  water  power 
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projects  in  New  England  within  a  radius  of  two  hundred  mdes  of  Boston  on  the 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  rivers,  giving  by  the  end  of  1930  a  total  horse  power 
of  approximately  420,000  and  providing  reservoirs  with  a  total  storage  capaci  y 
of  7  500,000,000  cubic  feet,  which,  in  addition  to  equalizing  the  power  output 
makes  possible  the  control  to  some  extent  of  severe  floods.  Ihe  leading  spirit 
in  developing  this  company  has  been  Henry  I.  Harriman,  at  present  chairman 

of  the  Board  of  Directors.  .  f 

The  recent  World  War  emphasized  as  never  before  the  importance  of 

engineers,  and  Boston  engineers,  most  of  them  still  living,  played  no  small  part 
in  carrying  the  Allies  on  to  victory.  The  101st  Regiment  of  Engineers  was 
earlv  organized  in  Boston  and  went  overseas,  under  the  command  of  C  olone 
George  W.  Bunnell,  in  September,  1917,  with  the  26th  Division,  the  first  fu  l 
division  to  go  to  France.  This  was  a  railway  engineering  ^giment  which 
fought  with  the  infantry  during  the  severe  fighting  at  C  hateau  Thiei  ly  and  -  . 
Mihiel  The  Construction  Division  of  the  United  States  Army,  which  took 
over  the  construction  activities  of  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  was  officered  largely  by  engineers  drawn  from  civilian 
life  and  commanded  by  an  officer  of  the  Regular  Army.  One  of  the  cine 
officers  of  this  division,  with  executive  charge  of  the  construction  of  canton¬ 
ments,  army  bases,  etc.,  was  a  well-known  Boston  engineer,  Frank  M.  Gunb  . 
Important  war  projects  were  built  in  Boston,  notably  the  Boston  Army  Supply 
Base  at  South  Boston  and  the  Victory  Shipbuilding  plant  at  Squantum  Fay, 
Spofford  and  Thorndike,  consulting  engineers  of  Boston,  designed  and  super¬ 
vised  construction  of  the  Army  Supply  Base,  and  Monks  and  Johnson  another 
Boston  engineering  firm,  acted  in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  Wctory  plant 
Boston  engineer,  Charles  R.  Gow,  was  commissioned  as  Constructing  Quarter¬ 
master  in  general  charge  of  the  carrying  out  of  the  Army  Supply  Base  project. 
The  engineering  schools  in  the  Boston  district  were  active  in  providing  training 
for  technical  groups  of  the  army  and  navy  and  in  the  training  of  the  Student 

Armv  organized  in  the  summer  of  1918. 

Aside  from  their  more  purely  professional  activities  engineers  have  in  recent 

years  played  an  important  part  in  the  administration  of  city  affairs.  Amongs 
‘the  important  appointive  offices  which  they  have  filled  in  Boston  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  chairmanship  of  the  following  City  Commissions  and  Boards:  Police 
Commission,  Fire  Commission,  Transit  Commission,  Public  V  orks  Commission 
Planning  Board,  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment,  Licensing  Board,  Building 

Commission.  Engineers  have  also  served  as  members  of  the  State  Boar 

Health  and  the  State  Commission  of  Public  Works.  In  1929-30  the  important 
office  of  Postmaster  of  Boston  was  held  by  a  Boston  engineer. 

In  the  next  fifty  years,  the  writer  believes  that  the  engineer  will  play  a  still 
more  important  part  hi  the  administration  of  cities  than  in  the  past  Ihe  ever- 
increasing  dependence  of  the  modern  city  upon  engineering  works  font,  %er 
existence  requires  men  with  engineering  training  and  understanding  at  the  e. 
of  many  departments  and,  while  the  chief  executive  himself  may  not  nee 
these  qualities,  he  must  surround  himself  with  those  who  have  them  and  p 
upon  them  in  large  measure  for  executing  his  policies. 
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This  chronicle  would  be  incomplete  if  it  failed  to  note  one  significant  change 
in  the  engineering  profession,  namely,  that  the  engineering  resources  of  the 
community  are  better  organized  now  for  concentration  upon  special  fields  of 
work.  This  change  has  come  about  gradually.  Most  of  the  important  engineer¬ 
ing  work  that  had  been  accomplished  prior  to  1880  had  been  done  by  engineer¬ 
ing  staffs  appointed  for  particular  projects,  with  occasional  consulting  advice  by 
other  engineers  more  or  less  permanently  employed.  During  this  period  few 
engineers  were  engaged  in  private  practice  and  available  for  service  for  fees,  as 
distinct  from  salaries,  in  fields  in  which  they  were  qualified  to  give  expert  advice. 
The  last  half-century  has,  however,  been  marked  by  the  development  of  private 
engineering  practice  of  a  purely  professional  character  both  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere.  In  some  cases  engineers  have  combined  to  form  engineering  firms 
or  corporations,  some  of  which  have  a  widely  extended  practice.  1  o  illustrate 
this  phase  of  engineering  development  and  to  show  the  widespread  activities  of 
Boston  engineers  the  following  brief  memoranda  concerning  typical  Boston 
engineering  organizations,  each  prominent  in  a  somewhat  different  field,  are 
included  in  the  present  survey.  Space  does  not  permit  covering  other  fields  or 
selecting  more  than  one  organization  in  each  field,  but  certain  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  mentioned  have  done  important  work  in  other  fields  than  the  one  ascribed 
to  them. 

Industrial  Engineering 

Charles  T.  Main,  Inc.,  has  been  particularly  active  in  this  field  and  has 
developed  and  supervised  construction  of  a  large  number  of  industrial  and 
power  plants,  including  large  textile  mills,  sugar  refineries  and  hydroelectric 
projects.  Its  activities  have  included  work  in  Africa  and  India,  as  well  as  in 
the  various  portions  of  the  United  States. 

Structural  Engineering 

The  J.  R.  Worcester  Company  has  been  engaged  in  this  field  for  many 
years  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  the  development  in  the  Boston  district 
of  the  skeleton  type  of  building  construction  and  in  the  adaptation  of  reinforced 
concrete  to  structural  design.  It  has  also  served  as  engineers  for  important 
New  England  bridges. 

Water  Supply  and  Sewerage  Engineers 
The  firm  of  Metcalf  and  Eddy  has  been  prominent  in  these  fields  for  many 
years  and  has  served  as  consulting  engineer  for  many  of  the  large  cities  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  in  Cuba  and  Central  America. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Engineering 
This  important  field  of  engineering  is  a  specialty  of  the  firm  of  Hollis  French 
and  Allen  Hubbard,  who  designed  the  systems  used  at  the  Boston  Army  Supply 
Base  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  in  many  new  build¬ 
ings  of  Harvard  and  Yale  Universities. 
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Harbor  Engineering 

4  large  amount  of  engineering  work  in  this  field  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  firm  of  Fay,  Spofford  and  Thorndike,  including  the  design  and  supemsion 
£ con™  uctJ’of  harbor  works,  such  as  wharves,  warehouses,  ra,  road  facilities 
and  the  like,  and  investigations  and  reports  upon  port  faci  1  •  • 

have  been  rendered  to  the  United  States  Government  and  to  many  states  ant 
other  public  and  private  bodies,  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  on  the  Great  Lakes 

and  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand. 


Electrical  Engineering 

This  field  has  been  especially  cultivated  by  the  firm  of  D.  C  andW. .B.* 

Jackson  and  its  successors,  Jackson  and  Moreland.  T  ewor  » 

included  the  design  and  supervision  of  construction  for  railroad  electrificatio 
and  for  power  projects  and  it  has  also  served  as  consulting  engineers  on  similar 
projects  ”n  various  sections  of  the  United  States.  It  organized  the  mventmy 
and  valuation  of  the  English  elephone  system  made  some  years  ago  by  he 
British  Government  and  prepared  a  zoning  system  of  telephone  charges  for 
Boston  Metropolitan  District. 

Such  a  list,  incomplete  as  it  is,  reveals  the  variety  and  the  duality  of  the 
talent  available  for  engineering  projects  in  Boston.  In  (his  array 
as  in  the  development  of  great  technological  schools  and  the  multiplication 
ot  admirable  public  works,  a  measure  will  be  found  of  the  progress  made  in 
engineering  science  in  this  city  in  the  last  fift\  jears. 
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By  JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE  and  LOUIS  J.  FISH 

Volume  IV  of  Winsor’s  Memorial  History  presents  a  complete  and  interest¬ 
ing  story  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Boston  from  the  founding  of  the  town 
to  the  year  1880.  The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  extend  this  history 
so  as  to  cover  the  period  from  1880  to  1930. 

The  material  is  divided  into  three  parts,  with  subdivisions  under  Part  I, 
as  follows: 

Part  I  —  The  Public  Schools: 

1 .  The  Present  School  Committee  and  Its  Predecessors. 

2.  Progress  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

3.  The  Establishment  of  Intermediate  Schools. 

4.  Progress  in  the  Secondary  Schools. 

5.  The  High  Schools: 

Suburban  High  Schools. 

Central  High  Schools. 

High  Schools  with  specialized  courses,  including 
The  Latin  Schools;  Preparation  for  College. 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  Boys. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  Girls. 

The  High  School  of  Commerce  for  Boys. 

6.  Special  Schools: 

The  Continuation  School. 

The  Boston  Trade  School  for  Boys. 

The  Trade  School  for  Girls. 

The  Boston  Clerical  School. 

7.  The  Teachers  College. 

8.  The  Arts  and  Crafts: 

The  Fine  Arts. 

Music. 

Household  Science  and  Arts. 

The  Manual  Arts. 

Co-operative  Industrial  Courses. 

Salesmanship. 

Commercial  Education  in  General. 

Penmanship. 

Visual  Education. 

9.  The  Physical  Child: 

School  Hygiene. 

Physical  Education. 

10.  Exceptional  Children: 

Special  Classes. 

The  Horace  Mann  School. 

Classes  in  Lip  Reading. 

Hospital  Classes. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes. 

The  Disciplinary  Day  School. 

Conservation  of  Eyesight. 
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11.  Adult  Education: 

Evening  Schools. 

The  Extended  Use  of  Schools. 
Parent-Teachers  Association. 

12.  The  Kindergartens. 

13.  Citizenship  through  Character  Development. 

14.  Statistics  of  Attendance  and  Cost. 

Part  II  — The  Catholic  Free  School  System. 

Part  III  — Colleges  and  Other  Institutions. 
Conclusion. 


Part  I  — The  Public  Schools 
1.  The  Present  School  Committee  and  Its  Predecessors 
The  history  of  public  school  education  in  Boston  may  for  convenience  be 
divided  into  six  periods,  only  two  of  which  fall  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
fifth  period  begins  in  1876  with  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  School  Committee 
from  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  to  twenty-five,  election  at  large  instead 
of  by  districts  as  before,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
consisting  of  six  members.  The  sixth  period  begins  in  1906  with  a  complete 
reorganization  of  the  School  Committee,  including  a  further  reduction  to  five 

members,  and  continues  to  the  present  date. 

The  School  Committee,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  comprises  h\e 
members  chosen  at  large.  Each  member  represents  the  whole  community 
rather  than  a  political  fraction  thereof.  It  is  a  continuous  body  and  there  are 
always  upon  the  committee  members  who  have  had  at  least  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  The  members  serve  without  salary.  Since  1885  the  Mayor  has  not 
been  a  member  but  he  has  had  a  limited  veto  upon  appropriations.  Under 
the  committee  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  six  Assistant  Superintendents 
act  as  expert  advisers  and  direct  the  actual  operation  of  the  school  system. 

2.  Progress  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
All  the  children  of  Boston,  except  the  few  that  are  privately  taught,  must 
pass  through  the  elementary  grades.  For  many  these  grades  furnish  the 
only  formal  schooling  they  receive.  They  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
rests  the  whole  superstructure  of  the  higher  education  and  intelligent 

citizenship.  , 

Since  1880  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Boston  have  undergone  changes 

that  may  be  called  radical.  The  essential  subjects  are  still  thoroughly  taught. 
Careful  tests  indicate  that  they  are  better  taught  than  in  the  earlier  periods. 
The  methods  used,  especially  for  beginners,  are  more  practical.  The  text¬ 
books  are  superior.  The  teachers  have  received  a  longer  and  more  scientific 
training  for  their  work.  The  average  size  of  the  classes  has  been  reduced,—  a 
great  akl  to  efficiency.  Health  is  guarded  as  it  never  was  before.  The  build¬ 
ings  are  more  sanitary,  convenient  and  attractive.  The  school  rooms,  formerly 
bare,  are  now  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  Play  is  carefully  directed.  Cor¬ 
poral  punishment  is  no  longer  the  basis  of  discipline.  Special  types  are  set 
apart  for  special  treatment.  Summer  review  schools  (high  as  well  as  elementary) 
are  helping  over  8,000  pupils  to  make  up  their  deficiencies  and  obtain  regular 
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promotion.  Vacation  schools  provide  salutary 

“ d  knowledge  of  age  at  the  service  of  me— ed  youth. 

Books  and  supplies,  formerly  paid  for,  a”  ^p^nting  a  wider  range  of 
Above  all,  the  curriculum  has  been  en ^!^Se^tmental  teaching, 
subjects  and  a  closer  adaptation  o  par  i  In  important  branches, 

once  confined  to  high  schools,  has  been  elementary  science  and 

such  as  physical  geography,  iective  by  the 

natural  history,  the  instruction  has  been  made  more  ^  attained 

use  of  specimens,  apparatus  and  equipment.  Music  and  d  ^  ^  fe  &  com. 

a  far  higher  : J  kterTadeslSs  formerly  reserved  for  the  high 

sihoV^urriculum  have  been  intr0^ 

in  government  now  lays  the  ionn  *  10^he  ")Urse  in  English  covers  not  only 
are  assigned  for  character  tram  n-  appreciation  of  good  books, 

grammar  but  oral  and  written  expressio  t  nublished  School  gardens 

Ichool  papers  of  surprising  excellence  prizes  on  the 

raise  excellent  vegetables  an  °'y“S:  y  conducted  public  exercises  in  that 
Common.  School  classes  m  Spanish  have  conducted  pu 

language,  including  unrehearsed  dialogues.  late  themselves  on  the 

The  citizens  of  Boston  have  reason  g  school  system 

work  done  in  their  high  schools  and  on  the  tp,is  work  and  of 

for  exceptional  children  and  for  a  u  ng  chapters.  They  should 

these  special  provisions  will  be  inc  u  ec  in  g  thg  core  0f  the  educational 

realize,  however,  that,  seen  m  a  proper  p  necessarily  the  average  child, 

system  must  be  the  elementary  schoo .  1  the  attention  of 

neither  defective  nor  extraordinary,  i  eyer  before  had  such  oppor- 

tunith^fo^  are  now  ^^opportuiuttes 

1  r^emp  J  fn  the  course 

of  this  article.  , .  .  „  ,  7o 

3  The  Establishment  of  Intermediate  bchoo 

The  term,  intermediate  schoo.  is  ... «  - 

itself,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  has  had  avey.  Public  Latin  School 

From  time  immemorial  Boston  has  : maintained  in  ts  ^blic  La  ^ 

a  six-year  secondary  course  ^  grades  in  elementary 

the  whole  is  regarded  as  a  more  sat  i.  >  V  v  instruction.  Since  a 

four-year  course  following  eig  Mars  .  f  tbe  intermediate  school 

fundamental  principle  underlying  the  orga—  ^  mte  yn 

is  the  extension  of  secondary  mstruction  downward  to  inc  ^ 

and  VIII  and  the  “ e°P flt-than  two  centuries 

Wm  "he  modern  intermediate  or  tumor  high  schoo, 
subdivision  of  secondary  education. 
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For  many  years  school  folk  had  been  dissatisfied  with  the  organization 
of  the  period  of  public  education  into  four  years  of  high  school  and  eight  years 
of  grammar  or  elementary  school  instruction  (or  nine  years  in  Boston  and  other 
New  England  cities),  but  the  first  recorded  systematic  agitation  for  intermediate 
schools  based  on  the  6-3-3  plan  (that  is,  six  years  of  elementary  study,  three 
years  of  intermediate  or  junior  high  school  study  and  three  years  in  the  senior 
high  school)  was  undertaken  by  the  present  Superintendent  of  Schools  *  when, 
on  January  14,  1913,  he  discussed  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of  the  Principals’ 
Association. 

As  a  result  of  his  arguments  in  favor  of  the  intermediate  school,  the  first 
official  action  was  taken  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  at  its  meeting  on 
May  2,  1913,  when  on  his  motion  it  was  voted  “to  recommend  to  the  School 
Committee  that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  be  authorized,  in  such  districts 
as  he  may  designate,  to  so  modify  the  course  of  study  as  to  permit  instruction 
in  a  modern  foreign  language  for  the  pupils  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
who  intend  to  enter  high  school.”  This  recommendation  was  accepted  by 
the  School  Committee. 

We  now  regard  our  school  system  as  comprising  six  years  of  primary  or 
elementary  education  followed  by  six  years  of  secondary  education,  the 
latter  period  being  subdivided  into  three  years  of  intermediate  and  three  years 
of  senior  high  school  instruction.  Into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have 
been  introduced  subjects  which  had  traditionally  been  regarded  as  belonging 
exclusively  to  the  high  schools,  such  as  foreign  languages,  related  mathematics, 
clerical  practice,  etc.  These  new  subjects  now  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
previously  given  to  over-elaborate  elementary  programs,  and  appeal  vitally 
to  the  needs  and  desires  of  children,  who  at  this  period  of  mental  and  physical 
development  dislike  review  and  crave  novelty. 

Thus  differentiation  in  courses  of  study,  in  subject  content  and  in  methods 
of  instruction  occurs  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  grade  as  formerly,  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh.  All  courses  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII 
and  IX  have  been  revised  and  the  subject  content  of  these  courses  has  been 
carefully  reconstructed.  The  intermediate  school  as  organized  in  Boston 
continues  the  fundamental  education  of  the  first  six  grades.  It  is  a  unifying 
force  which  serves  to  weld  together  the  entire  school  system.  To  realize  this 
unification  to  the  fullest  extent,  the  transitional  unit  (the  intermediate  school) 
gives  due  consideration  to  its  foundation  (the  elementary  school)  and  to  its 
superstructure  (the  high  school'. 

Jf.  Progress  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl  in  Boston  is  about  ready 
to  leave  the  elementary  or  intermediate  school.  He  has  received  a  good 
prescribed  training  in  the  fundamental  subjects.  He  has  also  had  a  considerable 
range  of  choice  among  courses  in  the  later  grades  and  from  now  on  this  range 
is  widened  on  the  perfectly  sound  theory  that  as  a  boy  matures  he  develops 
his  individual  aptitudes. 


♦Koirom.vL  Note. —  When  this  was  written,  the  Superintendent  was  Doctor  Burke. 
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\  boy  leaving  the  elementary  or  intermediate  school  may  go  to  the  local 
hi«rh  school,  which  is  usually  co-educational;  or  to  the  English  High  School,  in 
town,  which  is  for  boys  only;  or  to  the  Latin  School,  which  prepares  for  college 
or  to  the  Boys’  Trade  School,  where  he  will  learn  the  elements  of  a  trade  or  t 
the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  which  will  fit  him  for  the  higher  grades  of 

mechanical  work;  or  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce. 

\  girl  has  an  equal  variety  of  opportunities  open  to  her.  She  may  go 
the  local  high  school;  to  the  Girls’  High  School  in  town;  to  the  Girfe  Latin 
School,  if  her  aim  is  college;  to  the  Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  High  School  of 
Practical  Arts,  or,  after  two  or  more  years,  to  the  Clerical  School,  vhici 

specialized  post-graduate  high  school. 

In  none  of  these  advanced  schools  is  the  curriculum  wholly  prescribed. 

The  traditional  branches  are  thoroughly  taught,  such  as  English  history,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  languages,  but  in  all  of  them  a  more  or  less  extensive  variety  of 
courses  is  offered,  so  that  each  type  of  pupil  may  find  his  or  her  aptitudes  fos¬ 
tered  and  at  the  same  time  the  complex  needs  of  our  social  structure  may  e  m 

hv  a  constant  supply  of  suitably  trained  workers. 

"  ^  For  boys  and  girls  at  work  the  Continuation  School  offers  a  supplementary 
education.  '  For  adolescents  and  adults  there  is  a  great  chain  of  evening  schools, 
both  high  and  elementary.  For  girls  who  are  high  or  Latm  School  graduates 

there  is  the  Teachers  College. 

Fifty  years  ago  most  of  these  advanced  schools  were  not  yet  m  existence. 
Only  the  Public  Latin  and  the  English  High  School,  the  Girls’  Latin  and  the  Girls 
Hioh  and  six  of  the  local  high  schools  had  been  founded.  Comparatively  few 
boys  went  to  high  school  and  fewer  girls.  The  courses  were  strict  y  prescribed. 
The  Normal  course  for  teachers  lasted  only  a  year.  Evening  schools  were  in 
their  infancy.  Specialized  commercial  and  mechanical  schools  were  unknown. 

The  city  has  about  doubled  its  population  since  1880,  but  the  attendance 
in  the  higher  schools  has  multiplied,  perhaps,  ten  times.  The  improvement  in 
the  elementary  schools  has  been  one  of  range  and  quality  rather  than  of  relative 
numbers,  though  even  in  numbers,  owing  to  the  raising  of  the  school  age,  theie 
has  been  a  relative  increase.  In  the  high  schools  the  improvement  in  range  and 
duality  explains  to  some  extent  the  disproportionate  increase  m  numbers.  It 
has  been  said  that  “our  city  is  rapidly  approaching  the  state  in  its  educational 
development  where  secondary  school  attendance  will  be  well-mg  unnersa. 
Only  an  extreme  reactionary  would  deny  that  this  eager  flocking  of  boys  and 
eirls  to  the  higher  institutions  is  a  striking  evidence  of  educational  progress. 

*  “  Some  of  the  sections  that  follow  will  describe  in  more  detail  the  various 

types  of  advanced  education  offered  to  the  youth  of  Boston  Others  will  dea 
with  adult  education  and  with  important  special  phases  of  the  public  school 

system. 

5.  The  High  Schools 

We  are  proud  —  indeed  it  is  our  proudest  educational  boast  —  that  such 
a  large  number  of  our  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  high  schools.  It  has  been 
remarked  frequently  that  in  proportion  to  school  population  the  enrollmen 
the  high  schools  of  Boston  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  in  other  large  cities  of  t  e 
country.  This  exceptional  attendance  in  the  high  schools  and  the  persis  ency 
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of  pupils  therein  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  Conspicuous  among  these 
causes  are  the  numerous  courses  of  study  with  diversified  educational,  occupa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  content  provided  for  our  boys  and  girls. 

SUBURBAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

In  addition  to  the  Teachers  College  and  the  Clerical  School  (both  of  which 
are  described  elsewhere  in  this  report)  Boston  maintains  seventeen  high  schools. 
Of  these,  ten  are  classified  as  suburban  and  bear  the  names  of  the  geographical 
districts  in  which  they  are  located.  They  are:  The  Brighton  High  School, 
C  harlestown  High  School,  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  Dorchester  High 
School  for  Girls,  East  Boston  High  School,  H}rde  Park  High  School,  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School,  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  for  Boys,  Roxbury  Memorial 
High  School  for  Girls  (originally  the  Roxbury  High  School)  and  South  Boston 
High  School. 

These  schools,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  co-educational  and  admit 
pupils  from  their  respective  districts.  They  are  comprehensive  in  their  character 
and  in  miniature  they  present  the  various  activities  of  the  special  central  schools. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  general  curriculum,  each  school  offers  specialized  instruc¬ 
tion  along  one  or  more  lines.  The  courses  offered  are  too  numerous  to  give  in 
complete  detail  but  they  include  the  following:  College  preparatory,  commercial, 
mechanic  and  domestic  arts,  industrial  and  industrial  co-operative.  In  addition 
to  the  superior  instruction  which  the  pupils  receive  in  these  schools  they  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  convenient  location  and  ease  of  access.  Most  of 
the  buildings  are  comparatively  new,  some  of  very  recent  construction,  embody¬ 
ing  the  latest  facilities  for  classroom  and  laboratory  work. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

I  he  Girls’  High  School  and  the  English  High  School  (for  boys)  are  also 
of  the  comprehensive  type  but  with  a  more  restricted  course  of  study  than 
many  of  the  suburban  schools.  Their  curricula  are  similar.  Both  are  located 
near  the  business  center  of  the  city  and  are  open  to  pupils  from  all  sections. 
Each  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest  public  high  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Each  has  in  consequence  a  very  large  number  of  devotedly  loyal 
graduates. 

The  English  High  School  was  established  in  1821.  The  need  which  this 
school  was  designed  to  meet  is  stated  in  a  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee  published  in  1820: 

“No  money  can  be  better  expended  than  that  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  support  of  public  schools.  If  anything  will  preserve 
tranquillity  and  order  in  a  community,  perpetuate  the  blessings  of 
society  and  free  government,  and  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
of  a  people,  it  must  be  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  These  salutary 
effects,  the  committee  conceive,  would  flow  from  the  institution  of 
this  seminary.” 

The  following  courses  are  offered  in  the  English  High  School:  College 
preparatory,  technology,  general,  commercial,  including  secretarial,  accounting 
and  merchandising. 
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The  record  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  which,  though  privately  endowed 
and  not  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  is  free  to  residents  of  Roxbury, 
is  also  one  of  steadfast  excellence;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  central  and 
suburban  high  schools,  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  students  to  the  colleges. 


THE  MECHANIC  ARTS  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  B04S 

The  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  is  not  a  trade  school  but  a  high  school  in 
which  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  shop  work  and  mechanical  drawing.  Con¬ 
siderable  dexterity  is  developed  by  the  shop  work,  but  provision  is  not  made 
for  repetition  of  operations  sufficient  to  produce  the  skill  of  a  journeyman. 
The  aim  of  a  trade  school  is  to  teach  thoroughly  some  one  trade  as  rapidly  as  the 
student’s  ability  will  permit.  This  school,  on  the  other  hand,  teaches  processes 
that  are  fundamental  to  many  trades,  with  a  view  to  fitting  boys  for  executive 
positions  in  which  mechanical  skill  is  less  important  than  mechanical  insight 
and  judgment. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  boys  whose 
chief  interests  are  in  science,  mathematics,  drawing  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
Every  boy  is  required  to  take  courses  in  woodworking,  patternmaking,  forging 
and  machine  shop  practice.  The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  give  clear 
notions  of  good  workmanship,  accurate  and  systematic  knowledge  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  processes  common  to  many  industries,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  mechanical  activities  and  the  value  of  mechanical  intelligence. 

The  course  for  the  first  year  is  the  same  for  all  pupils.  At  the  end  of  that 
year,  boys  are  required  to  choose  between  the  mechanical  course  and  that 
which  prepares  for  the  technical  colleges. 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS  FOR  GIRLS 

This  school,  established  in  1907,  strikes  a  new  note  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion.  It  is  conducted  in  the  belief  that  woman’s  highest  calling  is  that  of 
homemaker.  In  order  to  present  to  the  girls  the  highest  ideals  and  to  prepare 
them  to  meet  the  problems  of  life  in  a  dignified  and  intelligent  manner,  all  the 
pupils  are  given  courses  in  cooking,  dressmaking,  millinery,  art,  home  nursing 
and  home  economics,  in  addition  to  the  regular  high  school  work  in  English, 
history,  mathematics  and  science.  The  work  in  the  academic  subjects  is 
related  to  the  industrial  arts  and  is  conducted  with  constant  thought  of  its 
relation  to  the  development  of  efficient  womanhood.  In  science,  for  example, 
the  girls  are  taught  the  practical  working  of  the  plumbing,  heating  and  lighting 
systems  of  the  modern  home,  the  dyeing  of  materials,  the  chemistry  of  foods, 
and  many  other  useful  things. 

The  school  is  also  related  directly  to  the  home  by  a  plan  of  home  project 
work;  that,  is,  all  pupils  are  expected  to  perform  at  home  regular  and  useful 
tasks,  the  selection  of  which  is  left  to  them,  with  the  limitation  that  it  must 
have  practical  value.  Two  teachers  devote  all  of  their  time  to  this  work, 
and  by  their  visits  to  the  homes  bring  about  a  valuable  co-operation  between 
home  and  school. 
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Recognizing  the  fact  that  many  of  the  girls  will  not  go  directly  into  the 
home,  but  will  from  necessity  or  choice  earn  their  living  for  a  few  years  at 
least,' the  school  provides  vocational  training  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  art, 

salesmanship  and  lunchroom  management. 

Some  of  the  graduates  go  directly  to  work  at  the  close  of  their  course 
here;  many  others  go  on  to  higher  schools  such  as  the  State  Normal  Schools, 
schools  of  physical  education,  kindergarten  schools  and  training  schools  for 

nurses. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  BOYS 

This  school  was  established  in  1906  to  prepare  boys  for  entrance  into  the 
commercial  life  of  the  city.  It  was  modeled  after  the  New  York  High  School 
of  Commerce  and  the  High  Schools  of  Commerce  found  in  Europe,  and  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  School  Committee  to  surround  it  with  quarters,  teachers, 
traditions  and  a  course  of  study  such  as  would  attract  and  train  a  worthy 
group  of  young  men. 

Since  the  school  is  free  from  college  entrance  requirements  or  other  limit¬ 
ing  agencies,  it  can  make  its  chief  concern  the  best  interests  of  the  individual 
The  school  is  regarded  as  made  up  of  individuals,  not  classes.  1  he  course  of 
study  is  flexible  and  at  the  same  time  so  comprehensive  that  a  serious-minded 
boy  can  find  himself  assisted  into  almost  any  field  of  useful  work  without  loss 

of  time  or  motion. 

This  school  has  maintained  a  consistently  high  standard  and  its  graduates 
are  filling  positions  of  responsibility  in  business  leadership  in  Boston  and  else¬ 
where  Among  them  are  to  be  found  no  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  certified 
public  accountants  of  Massachusetts.  The  friendly  attitude  of  the  merchants 
and  business  men  of  the  city  has  been  a  factor  contributing  to  the  success  of 

the  school. 

6.  Special  Schools 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

In  1909  the  School  Committee  first  took  action  leading  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  so-called  continuation  schools.  Early  in  1910  classes  were  organ¬ 
ized  for  young  persons  employed  in  the  shoe  and  leather  and  dry  goods  industries 

and  in  department  stores. 

The  age  of  permissible  regular  employment  in  Boston  is  fourteen,  or  in 
some  cases  later.  Acting  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  805,  Acts  of  1913 
the  School  Committee  established  compulsory  continuation  schools  for  all 
minors  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  holding  employment  cer¬ 
tificates;  in  other  words,  part-time  instruction  for  boys  and  girls  who  have 
left  school  too  young  to  have  obtained  a  really  satisfactory  training. 

The  Continuation  School,  which  has  separate  departments  for  boys  and 
girls,  housed  in  excellent  adjoining  buildings,  aims  “to  help  employed  yout 
to  make  immediate  and  prospective  adjustments  (social,  civic  or  economic) 
from  their  status  as  full-time  pupils  to  that  of  responsible  wage-earning  citi¬ 
zens.”  This  means  the  development  of  skills,  habits,  attitudes  and  ideals, 
as  well  as  the  recognized  industrial  virtues.  Provision  is  made  for  pupils  who 
are  temporarily  out  of  work,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  employed. 
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The  activities  of  the  school  are  different  in  the  two  main  departments. 
In  the  Boys’  Division  machine  shop  work,  woodworking,  bookbinding,  print¬ 
ing,  electricity  and  sheet  metal  work  are  taught;  in  the  Girls’  Division  power 
machine  operating,  cooking,  millinery,  dressmaking  and  novelty  work.  In 
both  divisions  there  are  classes  in  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  office  and  business 
practice,  as  well  as  in  academic  subjects.  The  shops  in  the  schools  are  equipped 
with  man-size  machinery  and  exercise  work  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  A 
commercial  if  not  marketable  product  is  expected  wherever  possible. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  the  Continuation  School  in  1929  was 
about  4,000. 

THE  BOSTON  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

The  Boston  Trade  School  was  created  by  vote  of  the  Committee  on  April 
3,  1911,  and  began  work  March  18,  1912.  It  was  housed  in  the  Brimmer 
Schoolhouse  on  Common  street  until  the  fall  of  1917,  when  it  was  transferred 
to  its  present  specially  constructed  building  on  Parker  street. 

The  school  is  organized  into  trade  departments.  The  courses  are  from 
two  to  four  years.  The  school  calendar  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  schools, 
although  the  day  extends  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  4.30  p.  m.  Ihe  student  day  is 
divided  equally  between  academic  work  and  shop  work,  one  half  the  school  at 
all  times  being  in  the  shop.  The  trades  taught  are  selected  from  a  list  which 
includes  auto  and  airplane  mechanics,  the  building  trades,  electrical  work, 
metal  working,  wood  working,  printing,  and  several  others. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is,  first  of  all,  to  train  boys  who  are  to  enter 
industrial  life  in  the  essentials  of  the  chosen  trade  and  instruct  them  in  subjects 
closely  related  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  them  such  general  instruc¬ 
tion  as  shall  make  for  efficiency,  self-improvement  and  good  citizenship.  In 
short,  the  school  aims  to  give  the  boy  a  trade  training  that  he  could  not  possibly 
secure  if  he  began  work  as  an  unskilled  apprentice,  and  to  provide  an  academic 
course  of  instruction  in  the  usual  studies  of  a  secondary  school  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  foreign  languages)  that  shall  serve  as  a  basis  for  self-directed  study  after 
leaving  school. 

About  1,600  men  already  in  the  trades  attend  evening  classes  in  the  Trade 
School  building  and  its  branches.  They  receive  instruction  in  more  than  a 
score  of  subjects  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  work. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Like  other  activities  now  a  part  of  our  system,  this  school  owed  its  incep¬ 
tion  to  a  group  of  public-spirited  women.  Founded  in  July,  1904,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Women  W  orkers,  it  was  carried 
on  as  a  private  enterprise,  until  in  1909  it  was  accepted  by  the  School  Committee 
as  the  first  state-aided  industrial  school  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  years 
1905-08  the  Douglas  Commission,  investigating  the  need  of  industrial  schools, 
and  the  Commission  on  Industrial  Education,  with  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus 
as  chairman,  found  a  working  model  at  hand  in  this  school,  then  located  at  676 
Massachusetts  avenue. 

As  this  school  was  the  pioneer  in  Massachusetts  in  aiming  to  meet  the  needs 
of  girls  obliged  to  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  by  training  them 
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under  shop  conditions  to  a  degree  of  specialization  and  efficiency  which  would 
make  them  sought  by  the  best  employers,  the  methods  employed  have  always 
differed  radically  from  those  of  purely  cultural  schools.  The  trades  taught 
are  those  which  are  believed  to  have  the  highest  practical  value  for  girls  need¬ 
ing  work  in  Boston.  Among  these  have  been  dressmaking,  millinery,  catering, 
machine  operating,  commercial  arts  and  crafts  and  trade  design. 

A  report  on  Vocational  Education  incorporated  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1923  gives  an  idea  of  the  many  unique 
features  of  this  school.  It  has  no  upper  age  limit;  it  offers  evening  courses  for 
working  women;  it  includes  a  placement  bureau;  it  keeps  “open  doors  during 
twelve  months  in  the  year  and  eight  hours  a  day.”  A  gratifying  feature  is 
“the  increasing  number  of  graduates  who  become  teachers  in  grade  schools, 
in  practical  arts  classes,  and  in  the  school  itself." 

THE  BOSTON  CLERICAL  SCHOOL 

Every  year  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  who  complete  the 
academic,  normal,  or  general  curriculum  of  the  high  schools  find  it  necessary 
to  enter  business  instead  of  continuing  along  the  lines  of  their  original  aims. 
The  commercial  field  offers  little  to  those  without  specialized  training,  so  these 
girls  are  either  obliged  to  accept  employment  in  the  humblest  capacity  with 
consequent  tedious  promotion,  or  to  take  training  for  business  in  some  private 
school. 

These  conditions  are  not  peculiar  to  Boston,  for  they  exist  in  all  cities, 
but  Boston  is  the  only  city  that  has  made  ample  public  school  provision  for 
the  reshaping  of  the  educational  equipment  of  these  young  people  by  providing 
them  with  the  opportunities  of  a  training  for  business  meant  to  fit  them  for 
the  higher  types  of  office  positions  and  to  enhance  their  promotional  possibilities 
during  employment. 

Many  graduates  also  of  the  high  school  commercial  curriculum  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  not  sufficiently  skilled  to  render  acceptable  service  or 
a  service  equal  to  the  measure  that  might  be  expected  from  their  natural  ability, 
unless  it  was  augmented  by  further  training  adapted  to  their  individual  needs. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  some  young  women  who  after  completing  two 
or  three  years  in  high  school  preferred  to  devote  themselves  immediately  to 
intensive  training  for  business. 

To  meet  these  demands  the  Boston  Clerical  School  was  established  in 
1914  with  four  offerings,  courses  in  business,  shorthand,  secretarial  service  and 
accountancy.  An  employment  department  helps  the  graduates  to  find  positions. 

7.  The  Teachers  College 

The  Normal  School,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  has  had  an  interesting  his¬ 
tory.  Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal  school  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  it  has  been  intimately  associated  with  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the 
public  school  system  of  this  city.  Although  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the 
Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  product  of  our  own  institutions, 
nevertheless  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades 
have  been  graduates  of  the  local  Normal  School. 
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The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school  required  only 
one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course  was  lengthened  to  one  and  a 
half  years;  in  1892  it  was  further  extended  to  two  years,  both  for  students 
preparing  for  the  elementary  grades  and  likewise  for  those  contemplating 
kindergarten  service.  In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work 
of  the  school.  The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length  and  the 
academic  content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dignified.  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate  grade  and  was  recognized  by  our 
neighboring  colleges. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accomplishing  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the  school  authorities  advisable  to 
establish,  in  addition  to  the  three-year  courses,  four-year  courses  of  standard 
college  grade,  for  the  completion  of  which  degrees  in  education  might  be  received. 
The  School  Committee  accordingly  secured  the  passage  of  an  Act,  April  11, 
1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School 
satisfactorily  completing  a  four  years’  course  of  instruction.  In  September, 
1922,  the  new  courses  were  introduced  into  the  Normal  School  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate  basis.  The  objective  of  the  college 
courses  was  defined;  the  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education 
should  prepare  students  for  future  service  in  intermediate  grades,  and  that 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education,  supplemented  by  a 
year  of  graduate  study,  should  qualify  for  service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution  was  to  secure 
for  it,  in  name  as  well  as  in  character,  collegiate  recognition.  Therefore,  the 
School  Committee  petitioned  the  General  Court,  asking  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  institution  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston;  and  the  petition  of  the  Committee  was  granted. 

Through  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  (chapter  16  of  the  Laws  of  1926) 
the  School  Committee,  in  addition  to  the  degrees  previously  authorized,  may 
grant  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  to  graduates  of  colleges  or  universities 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  a  graduate  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Teachers  Oollege. 

In  1929  legislation  was  passed,  providing  that,  beginning  September  1, 
1930,  all  candidates  admitted  to  the  Teachers  College  for  the  first  time  should 
enter  upon  a  four-year  degree-bearing  course.  In  other  words,  the  institution 
has  become  a  college  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  The  requirements  for  admis¬ 
sion  are  on  a  parity  with  those  of  the  best  colleges  in  the  country.  The  stand¬ 
ard  required  for  promotion  and  graduation  is  high. 

The  School  Committee,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendents,  had  previously  raised  the  requirements  for  candidates  seeking  the 
high  school  certificate  so  as  to  include  a  master’s  degree.  That  legislation 
became  operative  January  1,  1929.  After  January  1,  1934,  all  candidates  for 
kindergarten,  elementary  and  intermediate  service,  must  possess  a  college 
degree.  Such  high  academic  standards  together  with  other  eligibility  require¬ 
ments,  including  health,  character  and  teaching  experience,  must  ultimately 
place  teaching  in  the  Boston  public  schools  upon  a  plane  of  excellence  com¬ 
parable  with  that  of  the  other  learned  professions. 
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The  teaching  force  in  the  Boston  schools,  as  elsewhere,  consists  largely  of 
women,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  as  we  have  said,  received  their  training  in 
the  Teachers  College  or  its  predecessor,  the  Normal  School.  A  significant 
change  since  18S0  has  been  the  appointment  of  several  women  as  principals  of 
elementary  schools.  There  are  also  three  women  principals  of  high  schools  for 
girls,  and  women  are  at  the  head  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department  (which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Fine  Arts),  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts,  the 
Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  and  the  Department  of  Practice  and 
Training.  Several  women  have  served  as  assistant  superintendents  and  as 
members  of  the  School  Committee,  and  the  secretary  of  the  School  Department 
is  a  woman.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  fifty  years  ago  reveals  no  women 
holding  similar  positions  at  that  time. 


S.  The  Arts  and  Crafts 

Such  are  the  schools,  in  all  their  variety  and  richness,  as  they  have  been 
built  up  during  the  last  fifty  years  on  the  foundations  well  laid  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers.  If  in  the  chapters  that  follow  we  seem  to  emphasize  special  branches 
and  new  departures,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  there  has  been  less  progress 
in  the  fundamental  subjects.  It  would  be  a  satisfaction,  if  space  permitted, 
to  relate  the  sure,  steady  advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  teaching  of  history, 
the  foreign  languages,  English,  mathematics  and  geography,  the  solid  meat  of 
the  old  curriculum.  But  to  do  this  we  should  have  to  exceed  our  limits.  It 
will  be  understood  by  the  reader  that  in  what  follows  a  selection  has  been  made 
among  those  features  of  the  school  system  that  present  the  twofold  interest  of 
importance  and  of  novelty. 

THE  FINE  ARTS 

During  the  period  from  1881  to  1896  the  declared  policy  of  art  education 
in  Boston  was  that  of  minimum  supervision  in  day  schools  and  emphasis  upon 
the  evening  drawing  schools.  The  course  of  study  included  in  the  primal \ 
grades  writing  and  drawing  on  slates.  Children  copied  patterns  of  objects, 
designs,  lettering  and  writing  from  the  examples  stamped  on  the  wide  wooden 
frames  of  the  slates.  Blackboard  drawing  and  pencil  drawing  from  copies  in 
drawing  books  and  from  large  cards  constituted  the  work  in  grammar  schools. 
Crayon  and  charcoal  drawing  from  models,  with  much  emphasis  on  memory 
drawing  and  perspective,  occupied  the  hours  of  study  in  high  schools.  Very 
little,  if  any,  color  was  used.  The  system  produced  good  linear  copyists  but 
was  essentially  mechanical  and  somewhat  repressive. 

The  present  system,  begun  in  1896  and  developed  further  in  1910,  is  based 
upon  different  principles  and  its  methods  may  fairly  be  called  unique,  d  he 
child’s  powers  of  observation,  imagination  and  appreciation  are  now  expanded 
through  creative  effort  and  through  association  with  beauty.  The  elements 
of  art  appreciation  are  taught  as  early  as  the  fourth  grade.  Design  and  lepre- 
sentation  of  objects  are  still  cultivated  but  color  and  tone  relationships  are 
emphasized  and,  above  all,  the  creative  faculty  of  every  child,  his  or  her  indi¬ 
vidual  gift  of  expression,  is  encouraged  rather  than  perfection  in  technique,  the 
imitative,  almost  photographic,  skill  which  was  valued  in  the  past,  technical 
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skill,  however,  is  developed  in  the  high  schools,  where  it  may  be  turned  to 
practical  account,  together  with  the  higher  creative  faculties,  through  its  various 
applications  in  costume  designing,  interior  decoration,  advertising,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  other  fields. 

The  new  system  is  fully  justified  by  its  results,  for  example,  the  competi¬ 
tions  for  original  poster  work  among  high  school  pupils,  leading  to  admirable 
public  exhibitions  of  the  competing  designs.  Another  evidence  of  progress  is 
the  intense  interest  displayed.  No  fewer  than  sixty  Boston  public  school 
pupils,  selected  from  many  times  that  number  of  applicants,  are  taking  courses 
at  the  Art  Museum,  which,  though  given  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours, 
yield  credits  that  count  toward  their  diplomas. 

MUSIC 

The  teaching  of  music  is  begun  in  the  kindergarten  by  the  establishment 
of  simple  rhythmic  orchestras  composed  of  bells,  cymbals,  drums,  jingles,  tam¬ 
bourines,  rhythm  sticks  and  triangles.  In  singing  the  development  of  freely 
emitted  sweet  tones  properly  supported  by  natural  diaphragmatic  breathing 
is  stressed  from  the  first  grade  upward.  Part  singing  and  the  ability  to  read 
music  developed  in  the  upper  grades  affords  an  opportunity  for  large  groups 
to  get  together  to  create  harmonious  ensembles.  Children  in  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  are  also  given  opportunities  for  instrumental  instruction, 
which  is  continued  through  the  high  schools.  The  pupils  from  these  instru¬ 
mental  classes  form  bands  and  orchestras  in  their  respective  schools. 

Practically  every  high  school  has  a  band.  There  are  also  about  forty 
bands  in  elementary  and  intermediate  schools.  The  Boston  Public  School 
Symphony  Band  is  organized  from  the  various  officers  of  the  several  high  school 
bands.  These  officers,  commissioned  and  noncommissioned,  have  been  granted 
their  ratings  by  a  representative  of  the  Music  Department  in  consultation  with 
the  head  master,  because  of  excellence  in  music  and  in  scholastic  standing. 

There  is  an  orchestra  in  almost  every  school.  The  best  players  in  the  high 
school  orchestras  are  selected  as  members  of  the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
Orchestra,  which  has  been  highly  complimented  for  its  public  performances, 
and  the  best  players  in  the  elementary  school  orchestras  become  members  of 
the  Boston  Public  School  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra. 

There  are  about  twenty-five  glee  clubs  in  elementary  and  intermediate 
schools  and  sixteen  high  school  glee  clubs.  An  annual  concert  is  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  b}r  the  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  School  Symphony 
Band,  a  large  rhythmic  orchestra,  composed  of  very  young  pupils,  a  chorus 
of  1,S00  bo}rs  and  girls  and  selected  soloists.  This  annual  concert  is  becoming 
more  and  more  an  event  of  the  musical  season  in  Boston.* 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  AND  ARTS 

While  sewing  was  introduced  in  the  Boston  schools  as  far  back  as  1854, 
it  was  not  until  1885  that  household  science  extended  beyond  that  subject. 
In  that  year  cooking  lessons  were  given  under  private  auspices  in  a  basement 


*  Editorial  Note. —  An  interesting  reference  to  it  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  article. 
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room  in  the  Starr  King  School  near  Park  square.  This  was  probably  the  first 
kitchen  for  public  school  instruction  in  the  United  States.  In  January,  1886, 
the  School  Committee  of  Boston  incorporated  cooking  into  the  curriculum  of 
the  elementary  schools.  Now  there  are  school  kitchens  in  sixty-five  schools. 

In  1906  a  supervisor  for  cooking  and  sewing  was  appointed.  At  that 
time  the  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  Grades  IV,  V  and  \  I  included  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  the  needle  and  thimble  drill  and  of  simple  fundamental  plain  stitches. 
Practice  was  obtained  by  the  making  of  useful  articles,  such  as  bags,  aprons, 
towels  and  babies’  bibs,  and  by  doing  such  valuable  work  as  darning,  patching, 
mending  and  renovating  clothing.  In  the  choice  of  garments  to  be  made 
the  mothers  were  consulted,  since  they  furnished  most  of  the  materials.  4  he 
course  of  study  for  cookery  included,  in  the  work  of  Grades  \  II  and  III, 
all  the  principles  and  processes  of  cooking  and  a  grasp  of  household  manage¬ 
ment.  It  gave  the  girls  also  a  clear  idea  of  the  relations  between  food  and 
health  and  between  efficiency  and  happiness. 

With  the  starting  of  the  intermediate  schools  in  1916  came  an  extension 
of  the  practical  arts  activities.  At  present  girls  in  the  practical  arts  section 
have  four  forty-minute  periods  a  week  in  which  they  can  make  undergarments, 
dresses  and  household  articles.  They  are  taught  mending  and  renovating  in 
the  intermediate  grades,  VII  to  IX,  as  well  as  in  Grades  I\  ,  "\  and  I.  1  hey 
are  also  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  about  home  beautifying  through  art 
work  and  the  study  of  color  in  interior  decoration.  Girls  may  continue  this 
work  in  the  high  school. 

In  1916  millinery  was  introduced  into  the  ninth  grades  of  both  the  inter¬ 
mediate  and  the  high  schools.  Practical  arts  classes  in  cookery,  as  well  as 
dressmaking,  are  now  offered  to  girls  of  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX.  In  these 
grades,  as  well  as  in  the  high  schools,  courses  in  first  aid,  home  nursing,  mother- 

craft  and  cooking  for  invalids  are  given. 

In  nine  suburban  high  schools  complete  courses  are  given  in  household 
science  and  arts.  As  even  boys  are  at  times  called  on  to  assume  practical 
charge  of  a  family,  two  classes  in  household  science  for  boys  were  started  at 
the  South  Boston  High  School  in  1928,  with  excellent  results. 

Public  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  this  work  have  not  been  wanting. 
In  1908  Boston  pupils  made  hundreds  of  garments  for  children  rendered  home¬ 
less  by  the  Chelsea  fire.  During  the  World  War  11,000  underweight  children 
were  given  luncheons  prepared  at  the  schools  and  over  40,000  garments  weie 
made  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  Every  year  five  hundred  such  garments  are 
made.  Jellies  have  been  put  up  for  the  Children’s  Hospital. 

The  real  value  of  this  work,  however,  is  seen  in  the  homes,  where  it  cannot 
be  tabulated  but  is,  without  question,  a  substantial  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
intelligent  housekeeping  throughout  the  community. 

THE  MANUAL  ARTS 

Half  a  century  ago  the  manual  arts  had  not  even  begun  to  be  recognized 
in  the  Boston  schools.  The  first  move  to  establish  manual  training  was  in 
1881,  when  an  offer  of  the  Industrial  School  Association  of  Boston  to  equip 
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and  maintain  a  shop  for  the  Dwight  and  Sherwin  Schools  was  accepted  by  the 
School  Committee.  A  course  in  carpentry  was  thereupon  given  by  Mr.  \\  alter 
Batchelder,  a  carpenter  of  Chelsea.  There  seems  to  lie  no  record  that  this 
experiment  was  continued,  but  in  1883  the  City  Council  was  requested  to 
appropriate  the  sum  of  S2.500  for  a  shop  class  for  two  hundred  boys  in  the 
basement  of  the  Latin  School.  From  that  time  onward  the  development  of 
manual  training  went  on  uninterrupted.  It  is  now  established  in  the  early 
grades,  with  a  greater  variety  of  subjects  and  wider  opportunities  as  the  pupils 
grow  older. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  (VII,  "\  III  and  IX)  mechanic  arts  courses  are 
offered  in  woodworking,  sheet  metal,  electricity  and  printing.  These  courses 
are  optional  for  boys  in  those  grades.  About  one  third  of  all  the  boys  in  Grades 
VII  and  VIII  elect  them,  doing  shopwork  six  hours  a  week.  There  are  now 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  shops,  with  as  many  teachers,  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools.  Simple  courses  in  the  manual  arts  are  offered  in 
Grades  IV  and  V.  The  whole  field  is  a  development  of  the  years  since  1S80 
and  one  which  has  proved  beyond  dispute  its  moral  and  educational  v alue  for 
boys  of  a  concrete,  mechanically  constructive  type  of  mind. 


CO-OPERATIVE  INDUSTRIAL  COURSES 

Under  the  compulsory  law  of  1898  for  manual  training  in  high  schools, 
shopwork  was  introduced  into  several  of  the  high  school  curricula.  This  work 
was  optional  and  took  the  form  largely  of  woodworking  and  art  metal  work. 
The  courses  were  open  to  both  boys  and  girls.  During  the  administration  of 
Superintendent  Franklin  B.  Dyer,  general  manual  training  courses  in  high 
schools  were  discontinued  and  co-operative  industrial  courses  were  inaugurated, 
the  first  of  these  being  given  in  the  Hyde  Park  High  School  in  the  year  1913-14. 

In  1916  the  course  of  study  was  changed  to  very  much  its  present  form. 
The  co-operative  feature  consists  in  having  the  pupils  spend  every  other  week 
during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  in  shopwork  either  in  the  school  or  in 
co-operative  shops.  Work  in  a  commercial  shop  during  the  fifth  year  is 
required  for  graduation.  A  high  school  diploma  is  issued. 

Co-operative  shops  with  activities  as  indicated  have  been  established  in 
the  following  schools.  They  are  open  to  boys  from  any  part  of  the  city.  The 
agricultural  course  at  the  Jamaica  Plain  High  School  includes  work  on  estates 
and  in  greenhouses. 


Hyde  Park  High  School 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys 
East  Boston  High  School 

Brighton  High  School 

Charlestown  High  School 
Jamaica  Plain  High  School  . 

South  Boston  High  School  . 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School  (Boj 
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SALESMANSHIP 

The  first  course  in  this  subject  was  given  in  the  fall  of  1906.  In  September 
of  that  year  “an  order  was  passed  providing  that  classes  in  salesmanship  which 
had  previously  been  maintained  by  private  interests  be  continued  at  the  Bigelow 
Evening  School  at  the  expense  of  the  city.’’ 

The  first  salesmanship  instruction  in  high  schools  was  authorized  by  the 
School  Committee  on  May  20,  1912,  and  a  course  was  instituted  at  the  Dor¬ 
chester  High  School.  Frank  Y.  Thompson,  then  the  Assistant  Superintendent 
in  charge  of  commercial  education  and  later  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was 
quick  to  see  the  inadequacy  of  the  training  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  an 
opportunity  for  practical  experience.  A  director  of  practice  work  in  sales¬ 
manship  was  appointed  to  bring  about  and  supervise  such  co-operative  rela¬ 
tions.  The  course  was  extended  to  nine  high  schools  and  about  three  hundred 
pupils  took  up  the  work.  The  pupils  were  excused  from  school  on  Mondays 
and  on  special  sales  days  for  store  experience. 

Since  September,  1921,  a  co-operative  course  involving  half-time  in  the 
stores  has  been  in  operation  for  certain  girls  of  Grades  XI  and  XII  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts.  Pupils  are  assigned  to  co-operating  stores  in  pairs 
and  while  one  is  in  the  store  the  other  is  in  school.  They  exchange  places  weekly. 
By  agreement  with  the  Petail  Trade  Board  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
girls  are  given  training  in  marking,  stock,  examining,  cashiering  and  selling. 

A  second  form  of  co-operative  store  training  was  organized  at  the  Roxbury 
Memorial  High  School  for  Girls  on  March  1,  1927.  For  pupils  who  elect  this 
course,  school  opens  at  8.15  a.  m.,  thus  allowing  for  recitation  periods  before 
11.15  a.  m.  At  noon  they  report  to  the  stores  to  which  they  have  been  assigned, 
where  they  serve  as  a  contingent  force  for  the  noon  release  of  cashiers,  examiners 
and  salespeople  until  3  p.  m. 

Salesmanship  is  at  present  taught  in  twelve  day  high  schools,  four  evening 
high  schools,  and  in  the  Continuation  School,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  pupils 
are  being  trained.  Girls  are  trained  in  retail  selling,  boys  in  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  selling,  merchandising  methods  and  advertising. 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  GENERAL 

In  Boston,  in  1S97-9S,  the  “so-called  commercial  courses’’  were  introduced 
into  the  day  high  schools  and  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  desired  to  take 
them.  Special  instructors  in  bookkeeping,  stenography  and  typewriting  were 
employed.  The  commercial  course  of  study,  as  adopted  September  24,  1897, 
was  to  extend  through  two  years.  The  three  and  four  year  courses  later  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  existed  side  by  side  until  1907-08,  when  the 
commercial  courses  were  placed  on  a  four-year  basis  in  all  the  high  schools. 

4\ith  the  introduction  of  commercial  work  in  the  Boston  high  schools, 
there  also  came  a  demand  for  the  establishment  of  separate  high  schools  special¬ 
izing  in  commercial  branches.  It  was  in  response  to  this  demand  that  the 
Boston  High  School  of  Commerce  was  established  in  1906. 

Although  training  for  business  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  any  other  line 
of  scientific  training,  there  are  more  students  enrolled  in  this  type  of  training 
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today  than  in  all  other  high  school  vocational  courses  combined.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Boston,  while  it  has  a  great  diversity  of  industries,  is 
predominantly  a  commercial  city. 


PENMANSHIP 

In  September,  1918,  a  director  of  penmanship  was  appointed  to  organize 
the  subject  of  handwriting  throughout  the  grades  and  to  train  the  teachers  in 
the  technique  and  pedagogy  of  the  subject.  An  assistant  director  and  several 
supervisors  assist  her  in  her  work  with  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Hardly  an\ 
branch  of  study  in  the  entire  curriculum  requires  and  receives  more  careful 
supervision.  Writing  is  taught  from  the  first  grade  up.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  year  the  pupils  have  learned  to  form  the  entire  alphabet  in  both  small 
letters  and  capitals  and  to  combine  the  letters  in  simple  words.  Instruction 
is  based  upon  the  Palmer  system.  The  result  is  a  rapid,  easy  and  legible  stjle 
of  penmanship.  Special  penmanship  certificates  are  awarded  to  ninth  grade 
and  high  school  pupils  and  to  graduates  of  the  Teachers  College,  the  last 
requiring  a  thorough  understanding  of  teaching  methods  applicable  to  all 

the  grades. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

Visual  education  is  not  an  innovation.  Visual  aids  to  instruction  in  the 
form  of  pictures,  objects  and  charts,  have  been  employed  by  enterprising 
teachers  in  our  schools  from  the  earliest  days.  Boston’s  efforts  in  visual  instruc¬ 
tion  as  a  distinct  educational  method  date  back  more  than  thirty  years,  when 
sets  of  slides  were  purchased.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  nearly  every  school 
possessed  a  stereopticon  lantern  and  stereoscopes. 

As  early  as  1913  a  committee  made  a  report  on  instruction  through  visual 
aids.  This  committee,  with  a  changing  personnel,  continued  active  until  1926. 
Its  labors  were  productive  of  great  benefit.  Through  its  efforts  a  special 
appropriation  was  finally  made  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  purchase  of 
motion  picture  machines  and  the  rental  of  educational  films.  Every  schoo 
district  is  now  supplied  with  a  motion  picture  machine,  and  a  carefully  conceived 
plan  of  circulating  instructive  films  has  been  adopted.  These  are  found  to  be 
of  great  practical  value,  for  example,  in  geography,  science  and  even  literature. 


9.  The  Physical  Child 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE 

In  1894  Boston  blazed  the  way  for  the  whole  country  by  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  medical  inspection  of  schools.  This  system,  briefly  described,  v  as  as 
follows:  Deriving  authority  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  serving  under  its 
direction,  medical  inspectors,  eighty  in  number,  visited  daily  the  schools  within 
their  assigned  districts;  inspected  pupils  reported  by  the  teachers;  suggested 
medical  or  surgical  treatment  wherever  either  seemed  desirable;  and  in  cases  of 
diseases  contagious,  infectious,  or  suspicious,  recommended  the  exclusion  of 
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children  from  school.  As  officers  of  the  Board  of  Health,  they  likewise  attended 
to  the  isolation  of  pupils  thus  excluded,  and  imposed  the  conditions  of  readmission 
to  school. 

The  School  Committee  of  Boston  again  did  pioneer  work  in  1907  when  it 
united  the  various  elements  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers 
—  the  physical,  the  sanitary  and  the  hygienic  agencies  —  and  grouped  them  in  a 
single  department  with  a  director  of  school  hygiene  in  control.  This  Department 
of  School  Hygiene  —  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country  —  besides  the  director, 
included  assistant  directors,  instructors  in  physical  training  (women),  instructors 
in  athletics  (men),  supervisors  of  playgrounds,  playground  teachers,  assistants 
in  playgrounds,  assistants  in  sand  gardens,  an  instructor  in  military  drill,  a 
medical  inspector  of  special  classes,  a  supervising  nurse,  and  assistant  nurses; 
but  not  as  yet  the  medical  inspectors,  who  were  still  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

School  nursing  was  introduced  in  the  Boston  schools  in  1907.  In  1912 
arrangements  were  made  for  dental  clinics  for  the  children.  No  description  of 
health  activities  in  the  Boston  schools  is  complete  without  due  acknowledgment 
of  the  splendid  services  rendered  by  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  and  the 
highly  cherished  co-operative  arrangement  between  this  institution  and  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  Provision  was  also  made  during  this  year  for  the 
examination  of  girls  by  women  physicians. 

Prior  to  June,  1915,  as  we  have  seen,  medical  inspectors  serving  under 
the  Board  of  Health  visited  the  schools.  In  1915  the  school  physicians  were 
transferred  from  the  Board  of  Health  and  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
School  Committee.  A  group  of  supervising  school  physicians  are  now  responsible 
to  the  Director  of  School  Hygiene,  himself,  of  course,  a  physician,  for  the  conduct 
of  school  hygiene  activities  in  the  districts  to  which  they  are  assigned  and  for 
the  work  of  the  physicians  under  their  jurisdiction.  The}'-  confer  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals  of  each  school  district  as  occasion  demands  and  explain  to  them  the 
essential  features  of  school  hygiene  service.  The  school  nurses  are  under  the 
same  jurisdiction,  that  of  the  reorganized  Department  of  School  Hygiene.  A 
new  Department  of  Physical  Education,  however,  has  been  created  to  supervise 
recreation  and  exercise. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Physical  education  of  a  sort  has  been  a  part  of  the  curriculum  since  the 
early  days  of  the  public  schools.  It  was  more  systematically  organized,  however, 
in  1890,  when  the  Ling  or  Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  a  director  of  physical  training  and 
four  assistants  were  appointed.  In  the  same  year  the  need  of  playground  work 
as  part  of  the  physical  training  of  the  children  was  recognized  by  the  School 
Committee  and  the  first  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  made. 

The  Department  of  Physical  Education  at  every  point  in  our  school  system, 
through  scientific  training,  is  urging  and  directing  children  to  cultivate  correct 
physical  habits.  Much  is  made  of  corrective  exercises,  proper  seating  and  good 
posture.  All  forms  of  school  athletics  are  under  the  control  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  and  are  administered  through  this  department.  Girls  as  well  as  boys 
engage  in  athletics  suitable  to  their  needs.  Supervised  play  abounds  every¬ 
where.  The  playground  program  is  expanding  continually  and  is  definitely 
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related  to  our  campaigns  for  safety.  The  School  Department  conducts  138 
playgrounds.  There  are  350  playground  teachers  with  a  daily  attendance  of 

15,000  children. 

For  the  boys  of  the  ninth  grade  in  the  intermediate  schools  and  for  all  the 
boys  in  high  schools,  two  forty-minute  periods  each  week  must  be  spent  in 

military  drill.  _  ,  .  A  ... 

Athletics  is  given  close  attention  in  the  high,  Latin,  Trade,  intermediate 

and  elementary  schools.  There  are  no  leagues  and  no  prizes,  and,  for  girls,  no 
inter-school  competition.  The  aim  is  not  to  encourage  strife  for  championship 
and  trophies,  but  rather  to  promote  wide  participation  on  the  part  of  the 
students  The  instructors  and  managers  of  athletics  are  members  of  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  several  schools.  Teacher  coaches  conduct  football,  track  athletics 
and  baseball  in  season.  Play  teachers  handle  the  less  concentrated  forms  of 
baseball,  swimming,  soccer,  tennis,  track  and  golf.  During  1920,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  provision  was  made  for  the  athletic 
instruction  of  girls.  Intramural  competition  in  tennis,  gymnastic  games 
indoor  baseball  and  swimming  has  been  very  successful.  Hiking,  skating  and 
golf  have  also  attracted  many.  Interest  in  forms  of  sport  that  have  a  cairy 

over”  into  life  is  the  aim  of  the  play  teachers  of  girls. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  improvement  in  physique  among  the  later 
generations  in  Boston  is  due  in  part  to  the  encouragement  of  good  health  habits 
and  the  facilities  for  play  and  exercise  provided  by  the  public  schools.  In  this 
way  the  city  receives  a  rich  return  upon  its  investment  of  the  pupils’  time  and 

the  taxpayers’  money. 

10.  Exceptional  Children 

Education  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  had  the  outstanding  characteristic 
of  humaneness.  It  provides  not  only  for  the  normal  and  accelerant  child,  but 
likewise  for  the  unfortunate  and  misunderstood.  More  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  last  two  decades  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  mass  production  in  education 
than  ever  before.  This  corrective,  remedial  training  recognizes  children  as 
individuals  and  adopts  education  to  the  wide  range  of  variation  in  types  which  is 

found  to  exist  among  them.  , 

The  outstanding  educational  contribution  that  has  come  to  the  children  ot 

Boston  during  the  last  fifty  years,  therefore,  has  been  a  clearer  recognition  by 
educators  of  the  fact  that  children  differ  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  that 
they  require  almost  infinitely  varied  forms  of  educational  treatment. 

There  has  been  a  methodical  and  scientific  differentiation  of  the  capacities 
of  school  children.  This  has  resulted  in  the  separation  of  pupils  into  homo¬ 
geneous  groups  with  instruction  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  group.  Ihe 
accelerant  child  has  an  opportunity  in  the  rapid  advancement  classes  to  advance 
according  to  his  capacity.  In  these  classes  it  is  possible  by  means  of  intensive 
training  to  do  three  years’  work  in  two.  In  this  way  the  bright  pupil  s  enthu¬ 
siasm  is  not  dulled  by  incessant  drill  and  repetition  on  material  which  to  him 
does  not  possess  the  interest  of  novelty  or  convey  the  stimulus  of  conscious 

progress.  ,  . 

Extended  provisions  have  been  made  for  nonscholarly  pupils  and  for  pupils 

of  slow  mentality.  The  atypical  or  subnormal  pupil  has  received  increasingly 
careful  consideration  in  special  classes. 
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SPECIAL  CLASSES 

Thirty-two  years  ago  (January,  1899)  the  first  special  class  for  mentally 
retarded  children  was  established  in  Boston.  From  that  time  on,  careful 
studies  have  been  made  of  the  needs  of  these  children  and  a  technique  of  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  developed.  Now  there  are  a  hundred  classes  with  over  2,000 
children.  It  is  recognized  that  if  these  pupils  are  selected  early,  placed  in  small 
groups  under  a  trained  teacher,  much  may  be  done  for  them  intellectually  and 
socially. 

The  public  schools  at  the  present  time  are  unable  to  care  for  children  of 
such  low  mentality  as  to  require  custodial  or  institutional  protection.  They 
offer  instruction,  however,  suitable  for  children  who  have  not  succeeded  under 
ordinary  classroom  procedure. 


THE  HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  was  founded  before  1880.  The 
school  at  present  has  a  total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils.  This 
number  is  being  gradually  increased  as  a  result  of  the  systematic  annual  tests 
of  hearing  conducted  by  means  of  the  audiometer.  A  beautiful  building  recently 
erected  makes  the  work  of  the  school  more  attractive. 

Three  classes  of  children  need  to  attend  a  school  for  the  deaf,—  those 
born  deaf  or  made  deaf  by  disease  in  infancy;  those  who  are  too  hard  of  hearing 
to  learn  speech  naturally  or  to  make  proper  progress  in  the  ordinary  schools; 
and  those  suddenly  deafened  by  disease  or  accident,  who  retain  normal  speech, 
but  cannot  understand  the  speech  of  others  until  lip-reading  restores  them  to 
more  or  less  normal  intercourse. 

LIP  READING  FOR  HARD-OF-HEARING  CHILDREN 

Pupils  who  have  learned  speech  but  who  do  not  hear  all  that  is  said  to  them 
present  a  problem  which  is  at  once  medical  and  educational.  Pupils  with  a 
hearing  loss  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per  cent  are  considered  in  the  danger 
zone  and  are  reported  to  the  official  otologist,  who  sends  to  one  of  the  five  lip- 
reading  centers  all  pupils  needing  extra  attention.  The  aim  in  view  is  to  help 
the  child  to  do  the  regular  work  of  his  class,  to  keep  up  the  social  contacts  with 
his  classmates,  to  re-establish  habits  of  attention,  and  to  gain  confidence  in  his 
own  ability.  The  teachers  are  specially  trained  for  the  work. 


HOSPITAL  CLASSES 

There  are  always,  of  course,  some  children  who  are  physically  ill  and  who, 
unless  special  concern  were  exercised  in  their  behalf,  would  be  deprived  of  an 
education  while  undergoing  treatment.  These  children  are  temporarily  or 
permanently  confined  in  institutions,  and  the  School  Committee  provides 
instruction  for  them  there. 

SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES 

In  the  spring  of  1912  speech  improvement  classes  were  organized  experi¬ 
mentally.  Since  October  28,  1912,  they  have  been  conducted  as  a  permanent 
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agency  for  the  correction  of  flagrant  speech  difficulties,  stammering,  tongue-tie, 
lisping  and  the  like.  All  grades  of  the  Boston  school  system,  from  the  kinder¬ 
garten  to  the  college,  are  represented  in  the  speech  improvement  classes.  Work¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  adult  students  from  the  professional  and  business 
world,  are  also  admitted. 


THE  DISCIPLINARY  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Habitual  truants  and  school  offenders  are  no  longer  committed  to  a  semi- 
penal  reformatory  but  are  sent  to  our  Disciplinary  Day  School.  1  he  humane 
treatment  accorded  these  children  in  this  institution  is  a  tribute  to  our  whole 
school  system.  They  are  regarded  as  mentally  sick,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
with  the  right  sort  of  treatment  they  will  recover.  In  fact,  a  great  majority 
of  these  boys,  as  a  result  of  their  training  in  this  school,  have  been  sent  along 
the  road  to  health,  success,  happiness  and  good  citizenship. 


CONSERVATION  OF  EYESIGHT 

In  1913  the  first  class  in  this  country  for  the  conservation  of  eyesight 
was  established  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr. 
Edward  E.  Allen  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind.  For  three  or  four 
years  the  work  was  in  charge  of  two  teachers  who  had  been  associated  with  the 
Perkins  Institution.  Gradually  regular  grade  teachers  of  the  Boston  schools 
became  interested  in  the  work,  and  at  the  present  time  all  the  teachers  of  these 

classes  have  had  experience  in  the  regular  grades. 

The  work  has  grown  slowly  but  steadily.  One  class  of  eight  or  ten  pupils 
has  increased  to  eleven  classes,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  class  is  twelve.  1  he  results 
of  this  work  have  been  highly  beneficial.  Seemingly  dull  and  listless  pupils 
have  proved  to  be  merely  myopic  or  weak-sighted.  Ocular  defects,  treated 
early,  have  been  lessened  or  removed.  Those  whose  eye  conditions  were 
more  serious  have  been  saved  from  the  mental  retardation  that  would  have 
followed  neglect. 


11.  Adult  Education 

One  of  the  significant  developments  in  Boston  since  1880  has  been  the 
development  of  adult  education.  One  reason  for  this  development  in  recent 
years  is  that  many  adults  find  themselves  replaced  by  automatic  machines 
and  labor-saving  devices.  The  public  schools  have  assumed  the  burden  of 
retraining  these  adults  and  preparing  them  to  fit  into  new  fields  of  occupation. 
Others,  the  great  majority,  wish  to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  for 
one  reason  or  another  they  missed  in  early  life.  Still  others  are  foreigners 
preparing  for  citizenship  or  studying  our  language.  Ihis  has  necessitated 
diversified  educational  and  vocational  courses  given  in  the  evening  and  suitable 
for  maturer  minds. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS 

The  curriculum  of  the  evening  schools  extends  from  simple  work,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  that  of  the  elementary  schools,  to  the  more  intricate  subjects 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  Elementary  classes  are  provided  so  that  illiterates 
aspiring  to  citizenship  may  secure  suitable  instruction.  (A  Day  School  for 
Immigrants  also  provides  for  these.)  Special  classes  are  organized  for  those 
who  are  preparing  for  civil  service  examinations.  The  evening  high  schools 
offer  general  courses  comparable  with  that  of  the  day  high  schools.  They 
also  offer  complete  instruction  in  commercial  subjects.  In  addition  to  this, 
some  evening  high  schools  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  candidates 
for  college  or  other  university  work.  Many  evening  school  pupils  are  enrolled 
because  they  seek  advancement  in  their  present  positions.  Accordingly  they 
elect  the  subjects  that  will  eliminate  the  deficiency  that  is  retarding  their 
promotion.  Others  attend  evening  school  in  order  to  prepare  for  entirely  new 
fields.  The  Trade  School,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  has  large  evening  classes 
for  men  at  work  in  the  trades. 

Even  as  late  as  1880  there  was  no  express  legal  provision  for  evening  classes, 
although  in  that  year  Boston  maintained  eleven  elementary,  one  high,  and 
four  evening  drawing  schools.  As  late  as  1881  the  newly  authorized  evening 
high  school  was  denied  the  use  of  the  English  High  School  Building.  As  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  remarked  in  his  report,  “  It  was  an  indication  of  the 
low  estimation  in  which  evening  schools  were  still  held  in  1881.” 

Today,  however,  the  standing  of  the  evening  schools  of  Boston  is  unques¬ 
tioned.  In  1930  there  were  twenty-one  evening  elementary  schools  and  eleven 
evening  high  schools.  Over  15,000  pupils  attend  the  schools  annually.  The 
ages  range  from  sixteen  years  to  sixty-five,  the  majority  being  over  twenty- 
five.  The  teachers  have  to  meet  the  same  requirements  as  those  established 
for  day  school  teachers  in  the  same  grades  and  nearly  all  of  them  are,  in  fact, 
regular  day  school  teachers.  The  student  body  is  serious-minded,  self-con¬ 
trolled  and  self-disciplined.  The  result  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  effective 
phases  of  applied  education  extant.  The  public  evening  schools,  like  the  day 
schools,  are  free  and  open  to  all. 

THE  EXTENDED  USE  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Adult  education  is  further  promoted  in  Boston  through  what  is  called  the 
extended  use  of  public  schools.  In  1912  the  School  Committee  petitioned  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  for  additional  funds  with  which  “to  promote  the 
use  of  school  property  for  such  educational,  recreative,  social,  civic,  philan¬ 
thropic  and  similar  purposes  as  the  School  Committee  may  deem  to  be  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  community.” 

At  the  present  time  the  department  in  charge  of  the  extended  use  of  the 
public  schools  conducts  the  following  activities: 

1.  Recreational  and  Social. —  Calisthenics,  gymnasium  games,  basketball, 
volley  ball,  dancing  of  all  kinds,  orchestra,  choruses,  dramatics,  concerts  and 
entertainments,  with  an  aggregate  annual  attendance  of  325,000. 
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2.  Educational. —  Forums,  lectures,  debates  for  men  and  women,  with  an 

aggregate  annual  attendance  of  185,000. 

3.  Industrial. —  Dressmaking,  lampshade  making,  cooking,  basketry, 
china  and  oil  painting,  embroidery,  waxcraft,  papercraft,  home  nursing  for 
women  and  girls,  with  an  aggregate  annual  attendance  of  10,000. 


PARENT— TEACHERS  ASSOCIATION 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the  Department  of  Extended  Use  of 
Public  Schools  is  its  co-operation  with  the  various  Home  and  School  Asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  city.  These  organizations  have  as  their  aim  the  interpretation 
of  the  school  to  the  parents  and  the  enlistment  of  home  influences  to  supple¬ 
ment  more  effectively  the  work  of  the  school. 

During  the  past  year  some  forty-five  local  associations,  including  Mothers 
Clubs,  have  been  affiliated  with  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association, 
which  is  governed  by  a  board  composed  of  elected  executive  officers  and  the 
presidents  of  the  local  organizations  and  which  has  the  assistance  of  a  special 
manager,  appointed  by  the  Boston  School  Committee.  The  bond  of  unity 
between  the  local  groups  and  the  central  body  has  been  greatly  strengthened, 
and  an  interest  has  been  created  in  the  work  of  the  schools  and  of  other  allied 
community  activities. 

These  gatherings  constitute  a  valuable  forum  wherein  citizens  interested 
in  the  public  welfare  may  discuss  important  subjects,  educational  and  social, 
and  establish  direct  contact  with  the  schools  which  their  children  attend. 


12.  The  Kindergartens 

In  18S8,  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw,  the  Boston  School  Com¬ 
mittee  made  an  investigation  of  the  educational  value  of  the  kindergaiten, 
which  resulted  in  the  taking  over,  as  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  of  the 
fourteen  kindergartens  in  Boston  which  were  supported  by  her.  From  this 
small  beginning  the  kindergarten  system  has  been  extended  until  at  the  present 
time  there  are  227  public  school  kindergartens  with  an  average  total  enrollment 
of  about  10,000  children. 

The  kindergarten  was  the  first  social  and  educational  center  connected 
with  the  schools;  its  teachers  were  the  first  social  workers  and  visitors  who  went 
from  the  school  into  the  home.  Mothers  meetings  and  parents  clubs  originated 
in  the  kindergarten,  these  activities  having  been  carried  on  since  the  kinder¬ 
garten  became  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  kindergarten  has  justified  its  worth  and  importance  in  many  ways,  but 
chiefly,  perhaps,  in  helping  the  children  of  pre-school  age  to  find  themselves, 
emotionally  and  socially.  The  informality  of  the  kindergarten  makes  it  possible 
to  establish  those  attitudes  of  co-operation,  fair  play  and  joyous  participation 
which  tend  to  social  adjustment. 

13.  Citizenship  Through  Character  Development 

The  appointment  in  1922  by  the  Superintendent  of  a  council  of  Boston 
principals  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  in  citizenship  through  character  develop- 
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ment  and  a  program  for  carrying  it  into  effect  marked  an  epoch  in  public  school 
administration.  This  council  was  thoroughly  representative  of  various  schools 
of  thought  and  it  assumed  its  duties  in  all  seriousness  and  sincerity.  It  soon 
arrived  at  a  conviction  that  a  fundamental  defect  in  our  public  school  system  is 
the  inadequacy  of  moral  instruction.  This  condition  the  council  sought  to 

remedy. 

After  a  long  period  of  research  and  deliberation,  the  council  brought  forth 
a  course  of  study  that  embodies  very  definite  fundamental  guiding  principles. 
The  adoption  of  this  course  of  study  elevated  education  in  character  and  in 
citizenship  to  a  position  of  super-eminence  in  our  school  system.  No  longer  is 
such  training  ignored  or  tolerated;  rather,  it  is  assigned  a  place  of  dignity  in 
the  daily  program  of  every  schoolroom  throughout  the  system.  The  whole 
child,  regarded  as  a  moral,  mental  and  physical  being,  becomes  the  object  of 
attention  from  the  school  authorities,  who  believe  that  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  character  is  fully  as  important  as  to  form  the  mind  and  to  train  the  body. 


The  Educability  of  the  Emotions 

No  program  of  character  education  is  complete  or  justifiable  which  does 
not  strongly  emphasize  the  important  role  played  by  the  emotions  in  the  shaping 
of  human  life  and  conduct.  And  it  is  not  sufficient  that  teachers  merely  recog¬ 
nize  in  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner  the  existence  of  desires,  impulses  or  pas¬ 
sions.  Teachers  must  study  the  emotions,  analyze  and  classify  them,  observe 
their  various  manifestations  in  child  life,  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
positive  and  the  negative  emotions,  and  exercise  infinite  care  in  encouraging 
those  that  are  good  and  in  checking  those  of  evil  tendency.  How  to  do  all  this 
is  the  most  difficult  and  perhaps  the  most  important  problem  confronting  edu¬ 
cators  today,  and  challenges  most  thoughtful  investigation  and  experimentation. 

Although  in  its  mere  beginnings,  the  movement  toward  the  training  of 
emotional  life  is,  in  the  council’s  opinion,  now  well  established  in  the  Boston 
schools.  The  work  is  a  vital  guidance  movement  in  personality  adjustment. 
Its  method  is  both  direct  and  indirect.  Progress  in  the  movement  is  reported  in 
the  school  documents  appearing  at  appropriate  intervals. 


'14.  Statistics  of  Attendance  and  Cost 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  endeavored  to  indicate  in  broad  outlines, 
with  many  unavoidable  omissions,  the  progress  of  the  Boston  public  schools 
during  the  last  fifty  years.  In  order  to  suggest  the  scope  of  the  system  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  school  authorities  we  subjoin  a  classified  enumeration  of  the 
enrollment  and  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  various  public  schools  during  the 
year  ending  in  June,  1930.  The  number  enrolled  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools 
is  noteworthy.  So  also  is  the  high  average  of  attendance.  We  add  a  financial 
statement  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Business  Manager  of  the  Boston  bchool 
Committee  for  the  financial  year  ending  December  31,  1929,  in  which  the 
liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  toward  their  public  school  system  is  silently, 
but  eloquently,  recorded. 
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Exrollment  and  Attendance 


Schools 

Total 

Registra¬ 

tion 

Average 

Number 

Belonging 

Average 

Attend¬ 

ance 

Per  Cent 
of  Attend¬ 
ance 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 

767 

754 

740 

98 

High  and  Latin . 

26,943 

24,720 

23,278 

94 

Elementary  Grades . 

101,556 

93,102 

87,527 

94 

Kindergartens . 

11,628 

9,720 

7,962 

82 

Totals . 

140,894 

128,296 

119,507 

93 

Special  Schools . 

2,341 

1,923 

1,742 

91 

All  Day  Schools  (except  the  Continuation 

130,219 

121,249 

93 

School  and  Day  School  for  Immigrants) .  . 

143,235 

Evening  High . 

7,571 

4,356 

3,437 

79 

Evening  Elementary.  . 

5,638 

3,265 

2,697 

83 

Opportunity  School . 

429 

257 

207 

81 

Boston  Trade  School  (Evening  Classes) . 

1,561 

812 

644 

79 

Totals . 

15,199 

8,690 

6,985 

80 

Continuation  School . 

6,130 

4,033 

3,876 

97 

Day  School  for  Immigrants . 

965 

515 

419 

81 

Total  of  all  Day  and  Evening  Schools. . . 

165,529 

143,457 

132,529 

92 

Financial  Statement 

The  following  table,  copied  from  the  Report  of  the  Business  Manager, 
summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools, 
for  repairs  and  alterations  of  school  buildings  and  for  the  cost  of  land  and  new 
buildings  (exclusive  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges),  for  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  January  1,  1929,  and  closing  December  31,  1929. 

Salaries  of  principals,  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and  others.  .  811,652,433  49 
Salaries  of  administrative  officers,  clerks,  stenographers,  supervisors  of  attend¬ 
ance,  and  other  employees . 

Salaries  of  custodians  and  of  matrons . 

Fuel  and  light  (including  electric  current  for  power) . 

Supplies  and  incidentals . 

Pensions  to  supervisors  of  attendance  and  to  custodians . 

Physical  education  (salaries  of  teachers,  members  of  the  supervising  staff  and 
others,  and  supplies  and  incidentals  —  day  schools  and  playgrounds) .... 

Salaries  of  school  physicians  anil  school  nurses,  including  members  of  the 

supervising  staff . 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools  (salaries  and  supplies  and  incidentals) .... 

Pensions  to  teachers . 

Alteration  and  repair  of  school  buildings,  etc . 

Lands,  plans  and  construction  of  school  buildings . 


819,436,215  31 


386,281  50 
893,557  32 
465,734  49 
1,008,017  68 
3,276  12 

285,644  28 

209,507  69 
85,370  73 
127,599  50 
1,668,532  96 
2,650,259  55 


Total 
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The  number  of  employees  of  the  School  Department  at  the  last  official 
enumeration,  June  1,  1931,  was  0,723.  The  vast  majority  of  these  were  teachers. 
1  he  three  chief  items  of  expenditure,  as  the  table  shows,  are  salaries  and 
pensions  (principally  for  teachers),  school  buildings  and  supplies. 


Part  II  —  The  Catholic  Free  School  System 

No  account  of  the  progress  of  education  for  the  last  fifty  3rears  in  Boston 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools.  From  a 
humble  beginning  the  parochial  schools  have  become  an  outstanding  factor  in 
the  educational  life  of  Boston.  Their  growth  has  been  steady  and  persistent. 
1  he  Catholic  free  school  system  of  Boston  is  making  a  veritable  educational 
contribution.  The  following  brief  description  of  the  parochial  schools  is 
submitted  by  the  Diocesan  Supervisor  of  Schools.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  article  in  this  volume  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  by  the 
Reverend  Edward  J.  Campbell. 

Catholic  Education  in  Boston 

Previous  to  the  year  1880,  Catholic  schools  in  Boston  were  few  in  number 
and  poor  in  equipment.  Until  the  year  1840  there  were  very  few  Catholics 
living  in  Boston.  The  period  just  before  the  Civil  War,  from  1840  to  I860, 
marked  the  coming  of  many  Catholic  immigrants  from  Ireland  and  Germany 
to  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  immigrants,  especially  those  from  Ireland, 
came  to  New  England  and  settled  in  what  is  now  the  City  of  Boston. 

Deeply  loyal  to  their  Catholic  faith,  these  sturdy  immigrants  lost  no  time 
in  erecting  churches  and  chapels  where  they  might  practise  their  religion.  Once 
this  was  accomplished  their  next  aim  was  the  establishment  of  religious  schools. 
1  he  Catholic  immigrant  did  not  have  to  be  convinced  of  the  need  of  religious 
education.  The  religious  school  was  for  him  simpl}'-  the  concrete  practical 
expression  of  an  educational  ideal  which  was  an  integral  part  of  his  religious 
and  national  inheritance. 

In  spite  of  the  desire  of  the  Catholic  immigrants  for  religious  education, 
their  initial  efforts  to  establish  schools  met  with  little  success.  The  poverty 
of  their  resources  and  the  opposition  existing  at  this  time  to  denominational 
schools  made  the  establishment  of  Catholic  schools  almost  impossible  in  the 
years  which  immediately  preceded  the  Civil  War.  Thus  in  1855  there  were  in 
all  of  Massachusetts  but  five  free  Catholic  schools  for  girls  taught  by  Sisters 
and  only  a  few  schools  for  boys  taught  by  lay  men  and  women.  The  progress  of 
C  atholic  education  in  the  years  following  the  Civil  War  continued  to  be  slow. 
I  he  Catholics,  like  their  fellow-citizens  of  other  religious  beliefs,  felt  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  which  resulted  from  the  disastrous  struggle  between  the  North 
and  the  bouth.  In  the  year  1872  there  were  in  the  territory  now  comprising 
the  dioceses  of  Boston  and  Fall  River  only  thirteen  Catholic  schools,  eleven  for 
girls  and  two  for  boys.  Eight  of  these  schools,  six  for  girls  and  the  two  boys’ 
schools,  were  located  in  the  City  of  Boston.  In  1880,  the  number  of  schools  in 
the  diocese  had  grown  to  sixteen,  eleven  of  which  were  in  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  Boston  schools  at  this  time  included  seven  schools  for  girls,  two  for  boys 
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and  two  which  admitted  both  boys  and  girls.  Not  more  than  5,000  pupils 
were  enrolled  in  the  eleven  Catholic  schools  which  were  in  existence  in  t 

Citv  of  Boston  in  the  year  1880.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  .  . 

*  The  last  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  marked  the  turning  point 

in  the  growth  and  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  City  of  Boston 
The  Catholic  population  had  grown  in  numbers  and  in  influence.  New  par  s  s 
were  established.  Diocesan  and  parochial  organization  was  perfected  1 
remarkable  progress  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Boston  in  these  years  naturally 
resulted  in  the  growth  and  development  of  Catholic  education.  At  the  c  os 
of  the  school  year  1899-1900  there  were  in  the  City  of  Boston  twenty-two 
parochial  schools  with  an  aggregate  enrollment  of  13,030  pupils. 

The  past  thirty  years  have  recorded  continued  growth  and  development 
in  the  progress  of  Catholic  education  in  the  City  of  Boston.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  forty-two  parochial  schools.  There  are  also  three  academ  es 
for  girls,  one  preparatory  school  for  boys,  and  six  institutional  schools. 

In  addition  there  is  one  college  for  women  and  a  diocesan  seminary  for  the 

training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood.  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

On  October  1,  1930,  30,784  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  parochial  schools 

of  the  City  of  Boston;  721  girls  in  the  academies;  1,035  m  the  one 
preparatory  school  for  boys  and  589  boys  and  girls  m  the  six  institution 
schools.  Emmanuel  College,  the  one  Catholic  college  in  the  city  proper  had 
an  enrollment  of  October  1,  1930,  of  322  young  ladies.  The  total  enrollment 
of  all  Catholic  schools  in  the  City  of  Boston  on  October  1  1930,  was  33  451 
860  teachers  were  required  to  direct  the  education  of  these  33,451  pupils.  T hem 
figures  do  not  include  the  statistics  for  Saint  John’s  Seminary  at  Bug  ton 
The  continued  growth  of  the  enrollment  in  the  Catholic  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  city  has  necessitated  the  construction  of  many  new  school  build¬ 
ings  and  the  enlargement  of  existing  accommodations.  °  D  m  a  pai  s 
of  the  city  there  exist  Catholic  school  buildings  which  represent  the  best  modem 
thought  in  schoolhouse  construction.  From  1907  to  1930  thirty-two  new 
modern  parochial  school  buildings,  containing  in  all  355  classrooms,  have  been 
erected  in  the  City  of  Boston.  During  this  same  twenty-three-year  penod, 
113  new  classrooms  were  added  to  existing  school  accommodations 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  Catholic  school  system  m 
the  City  of  Boston  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  today  there  are  3  244  boys  and 
girls  attending  Catholic  high  schools  in  the  City  of  Boston.  In  1900  ei 
were  but  650  boys  and  girls  enrolled  in  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  entire 

archdiocese.  ,  -  •  -d 

Another  striking  evidence  of  Catholic  educational  expansion  m  Boston 

has  been  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  Boston  College  and  Emmanue 
College  are  described  in  some  detail  in  later  sections  of  this  article  Saint 
John’s  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  which  has  already  been  mentioned,  exists 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  priesthood.  It  was  established  in  1884 
and  has  been  gradually  enlarged  to  meet  the  growing  need  of  additional  priests 
to  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  large  Catholic  population  At  the  present 
time,  252  young  men  are  being  educated  at  this  institution  under  the  direction 

of  fourteen  professors. 
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Generous  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  have  made  possible  Boston  s  Catholic 
educational  system,  which  aims,  in  the  words  of  the  present  Cardinal  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Boston,  “to  train  up  minds  and  hearts  to  the  knowledge  and  service 
of  God  and  to  give  to  the  Church  and  the  State  what  both  have  a  right  to  expec 
-  faithful  hearts  grounded  fixedly  in  Catholic  faith  and  devotion  and  citizens 
who,  next  to  God,  will  love  their  country  so  well  that  to  serve  it  faithfully  and 
loyally  will  be  to  them  the  greatest  of  earthly  honors.” 


Part  III  —  Colleges  and  Other  Institutions 
Boston  has  many  educational  institutions  of  state-wide,  nation-wide, 
even  world-wide  reputation.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  limited  space  aval  - 
able  the  descriptions  of  these  institutions  in  the  following  pages  are  neces¬ 
sarily  brief.  Several  of  them,  it  should  be  said,  have  been  prepared  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  institutions  themselves. 


Harvard  University 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  recite  here  the  origin  and  early  history  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  so  well  known  as  Harvard,  but  its  growth  and  changes  during  the  last 
fifty  years  form  an  indispensable  part  of  our  story.  Indeed,  they  ia\e  con 

stituted  a  vital  element  in  the  cultural  life  of  Boston 

Since  1S67  Harvard  has  had  only  two  presidents,  Charles  W.  Eliot  iind 
A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  Each  was  born  in  Boston.  Each  has  been  Hie  author 
or  the  advocate  of  bold  educational  experiments.  President  Eliot  s  principal 
achievements,  perhaps,  were  the  introduction  of  the  elective  system  based 
on  the  recognition  of  individual  differences  among  students,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  graduate  and  professional  schools,  with  the  resulting  integration 
of  the  entire  university  into  a  compact  unit,  harmonious  m  its  type  and  stand¬ 
ard*  President  Lowell  has  modified  the  original  elective  system,  replacing 
it  by  the  present  group  system  with  faculty  advisers,  tutors,  reading  periods 
and  general  examinations.  He  also  inaugurated  the  freshman  dormitories 
and  has  strongly  favored  the  housing  of  the  students  in  the  new  Harkness 
Halls,  modeled  somewhat  on  the  English  colleges.  The  leadership  of  both 
men  has  effected  a  transformation  in  the  life  and  aspect  of  the  university  and 
their  ideas,  particularly  those  of  President  Eliot,  have  profoundly  influence 
educational  policies  throughout  the  United  States,  extending  down  even  into 

the  elementary  schools. 

Meanwhile,  the  student  membership  at  Harvard  has  grown  to  about 
S  500,  besides  3,000  who  take  the  summer  courses,  and  is  more  and  more  nationa  , 
rather  than  regional,  in  origin.  It  is  so  large  that  it  strains  the  accommodations 
and  in  some  departments  the  crowding  has  necessitated  a  limit  on  the  number 
of  admissions.  The  faculty  numbers  about  1,250. 

Many  benefactors  have  come  forward  in  the  last  fifty  years,— Gordon 
McKay,  Higginson,  Rockefeller,  Widener,  Baker,  Vanderbilt,  Mallinckrodt, 
DeLamar,  Harkness  and  others,— from  whose  gifts  the  endowment  has  been 
increased  to  more  than  §100,000,000.  The  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  with  over  a  thousand  students,  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  hig  ltr 
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university.  The  Law  and  Medical  Schools  have  attained  a  standard  not 
surpassed  in  this  country  and  perhaps  not  in  Europe.  The  new  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration,  filled  to  its  capacity  with  students  repre¬ 
senting  (in  1930-31)  every  state  in  the  Union  and  no  fewer  than  211  colleges, 
is  already  a  signal  success.  The  great  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
American  Arclnrology  and  the  Agassiz  Museum  have  been  enriched.  The 
Astronomical  Observatory,  the  Bussey  Institution,  the  Botanical  Garden, 
the  Petersham  Forest,  the  Blue  Hills  Meteorological  Station  and  the  Subtropical 
Garden  in  Cuba,  may  be  cited  as  examples  of  the  far-ranging  activities  of  this 
great  university. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  Yard  and  its  surroundings  has  been  much 
altered  since  1880.  The  huge  mass  of  the  Widener  Library  looms  in  place 
of  old  Gore  Hall.  The  buildings  for  Philosophy,  Architecture,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Mower  Hall,  Langdell  Hall,  the  Harvard  Union,  the  Fogg  Art  Museum, 
the  Germanic  and  Semitic  Museums,  are  new.  A  new  chapel  has  been  erected 
as  a  memorial  to  the  Harvard  soldiers  fallen  in  the  Great  War.  At  the  bend 
of  the  Charles  river,  where  Cambridge  almost  touches  Boston,  the  noble  Stadium 
and  the  picturesque  group  of  the  Business  School  buildings  on  one  side,  the 
freshman  dormitories  and  theHarkness  houses  on  the  other,  with  the  Anderson 
and  Weeks  Bridges  connecting  them  and  the  two  boathouses  on  opposite 
banks  up  and  down  the  river,  have  transformed  what  fifty  years  ago  was  still  a 
waste  tract  of  low-lying  marsh  into  a  scene  of  enchanting  loveliness. 

And,  if  a  university  be  regarded,  not  as  a  collection  of  buildings,  but  as 
an  assemblage  of  scholars,  training  students  seriously  and  worthily  for  leadership 
in  the  professions  and  in  life,  then,  whatever  may  have  been  their  status  in 
1880,  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  today  that  Boston  possesses  in  Harvard 
and  the  Institute  of  Technology  two  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  learning 
in  the  world.  Nor  are  their  opportunities  open,  as  some  think,  only  to  the 
well-to-do.  Free  scholarships  and  fellowships  abound  at  Harvard  as  in,  perhaps, 
no  other  similar  institution. 

Radcliffe  College 

Badcliffe  College  had  its  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1879  when  a  committee 
of  seven  ladies  offered  to  women  students  the  opportunity  of  receiving  systematic 
instruction  of  college  grade  from  members  of  the  Harvard  faculty.  In  1882 
the  committee,  with  some  additional  members,  was  incorporated  as  “The 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,”  and  in  1S94  the  institution 
in  their  charge,  popularly  known  as  “Harvard  Annex,”  was  chartered  as 
Badcliffe  College.  It  was  authorized  by  its  charter  “to  confer  on  women 
all  honors  and  degrees  as  fully  as  any  university  or  college  in  this  Common¬ 
wealth  is  now  so  empowered  respecting  men  or  women;  provided,  however, 
that  no  degree  shall  be  conferred  by  the  said  Badcliffe  College  except  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  given  on  satisfactory 
evidence  of  such  qualification  as  is  accepted  for  the  same  degree  when  conferred 
by  Harvard  University.” 

In  accordance  with  these  provisions  Badcliffe  has  granted  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  to  3.360  persons;  of  Associate  in  Arts  to  57;  of  Master  of  Arts 
to  1,08S;  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  to  124;  of  Master  of  Science  to  2;  and  of 
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Doctor  of  Science  to  2.  Its  total  enrollment  in  1929-30  was  1,168  students, 
of  whL  759  were  undergraduates,  49  special  students,  and  36C Is— who 
had  already  earned  the  Bachelor’s  degree.  Ihe  president  is  Ada  L.  Comstock 
tho  in  1923  succeeded  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs,  previously  the  dean  of  Harvard 

COll?n 'its  fifty  years  of  existence,  Radcliffe  has  accumulated  invested  funds 
approximating  §5,741,650,  and  its  grounds  and  buildings  are  valued  a 
81  508  397  55  A  new  lecture  hall  is  now  nearing  completion,  and  within  a  few 
month'^  construction  will  begin  in  new  laboratories  of  Chemistry  and  Phys.cs, 
mule  possible  by  a  grant  of  §500,000  from  the  General  Education  Board. 

Through  its  affiliation  with  Harvard,  Radcliffe  offers  unique  opportunities 
to  the  gifted  undergraduate,  and  to  the  older  woman  who  seeks  membership 
in  “the  ancient  and  universal  company  of  scholars. 

Tufts  College 

Tufts  College,  founded  in  1855  with  four  teachers  and  twenty  students, 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  most  prominent  institutions  of  higher  earning 
in  the  stlte  With  its  extensive  campus  of  150  acres,  situated  five  miles  from 
the  State  House  in  Boston,  it  offers  the  advantage >of 

ready  accessibility  to  a  great  city.  With  Jackson  College  its  affiliated  mstitu 
tion  for  women,  Tufts  provides  varied  academic  and  professional  courses. 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts,  situated  in  Medford,  offers  courses  leading 
the  Bachelor’s  degree  in  twenty-four  major  departments,  and  the  Master  s 
degree  in  the  Graduate  School  may  be  obtained  in  one  or  more  of  seventeen 

departments.  ^  ^  #  ^  ,n  ^  Engineering  was  offered,  followed  by  one 

in  Electrical  Engineering  in  1883.  From  then  on  Tufts  Engineering  School 
made  rapid  strides,  and  its  graduates  the  world  over  have  contributed  in  no 

small  measure  to  the  material  progress  of  engineering 

From  its  founding  by  members  of  the  Universalist  denomination  Tufts 
has  maintained  a  Theological  School,  in  which  students  are  trained  for  the 

liberal  ministry  and  for  social  service.  .  ,Rq4 

The  name  of  Tufts  College  has  been  associated  with  medicine  since 
and  with  dentistry  since  1900.  The  professional  schools  are  located in  the 
City  of  Boston  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  exceptional  clinical  facilities 
there.  Today  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  well  known  m  the  professional 

WOTl<The  present  enrollment  of  the  combined  schools  is  over  1 ,800  with  an 
instructional  staff  of  more  than  300.  During  the  last  decade  under  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Dr.  John  A.  Cousens,  Tufts  College  has  made  rapid  progress  in  the 
educational  field  as  well  as  in  physical  development,  and  has  increased  its 
endowment  to  approximately  $10,000,000. 

Jackson  College  for  Women  ( The  Department  of  Women  in  Tufts  College ) 

In  1892  women  were  first  admitted  to  Tufts  College  on  the  same  terms 
as  men,  and  the  College  remained  co-educational  until  1910,  when  Jackson 
College  for  Women  was  established  as  a  department  in  Tufts  Colleg  . 
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members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts  form  the  majority  of 
the  faculty  of  Jackson  College.  In  addition  there  are  the  dean  and  a  few 
women  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  resident  students  arc  housed  in  seven  dormitories,  two  of  which  con¬ 
tain  dining  rooms.  Each  house  is  under  the  direction  of  a  woman  who  is 
either  a  member  of  the  faculty  or  connected  with  the  College  in  some  other 
additional  capacity. 

The  requirements  for  admission  and  for  degrees  are  identical  for  Jackson 
and  for  the  School  of  Liberal  Arts.  In  the  required  courses  of  the  freshman 
year  the  women  students  are  organized  into  separate  sections  by  themselves, 
but  in  the  more  advanced  work  in  all  subjects  the  classes  are  made  up  of  students 
from  Jackson  and  Tufts  together.  It  is  believed  that  by  this  arrangement 
the  students  enjoy  the  benefits  of  both  co-educational  and  segregated  institutions. 

In  extra-curricular  activities  the  same  advantage  is  presented.  In  each  of 
the  departmental  clubs  and  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  there  is  a  single  organization 
including  both  men  and  women,  but  the  Jackson  students  are  free  to  organize 
by  themselves  not  only  in  athletics  but  in  any  phase  of  student  life  in  which 
there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  a  separate  organization  for  women. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  was  founded  in  1861  through 
the  efforts  of  William  Barton  Rogers,  its  first  president,  who  early  recognized 
the  need  for  an  institution  for  the  extension  of  invention  and  industry  by  means 
of  exact  scientific  knowledge  and  research,  and  formulated  the  plan  of  an  insti¬ 
tute  devoted  to  the  inculcation  of  scientific  principles  and  their  practical  appli¬ 
cation.  To  that  ideal  the  practices  of  the  Institute  have  ever  since  conformed. 

Technology  began  its  work  in  April,  1865,  four  years  after  its  founding, 
with  a  class  of  fifteen  students  in  cramped,  rented  quarters  in  a  building  at 
16  Summer  street,  Boston.  Meanwhile  the  Institute’s  first  building  was  under 
construction  on  Boylston  street  and  there  Technology  remained,  growing 
steadily,  until  1916,  when  all  its  departments  except  architecture  moved  into 
the  great  new  group  of  educational  buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles  river 
in  Cambridge. 

The  present  enrollment  of  Technology  is  approximately  3,000  students, 
with  a  staff  of  575,  and  its  endowment  is  fifth  among  American  institutions. 
Its  influence  is  exerted,  not  alone  in  the  training  of  engineers,  architects  and 
business  administrators,  but  also  in  direct  assistance  given  to  industries  in 
their  technical  problems,  and  in  the  education  of  many  men  who  hold  leading 
positions  in  other  technical  schools.  Its  president,  Karl  T.  Compton,  is  a 
scientist  of  high  rank,  a  worthy  successor  to  men  like  Rogers,  Walker,  Pritchett, 
Maclaurin  and  Stratton. 

It  is  the  steadfast  purpose  of  the  Institute  not  only  to  keep  pace  with  the 
times,  but  to  anticipate  the  scientific  and  engineering  problems  that  arise  in  the 
swift  progress  of  civilization. 

More  extended  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Spofford’s  article  on  Engineering  and  Professor  Mark’s  article  on  Science  and 
Invention. 
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Boston  College 

Housed  at  first  in  the  basement  of  the  Jesuit  Church  in  the  North  End 
of  Boston,  and  later  in  a  disused  lodge-room  on  Hanover  street,  Boston  College 
finally  found  more  adequate  quarters  in  new  buildings  of  its  own  on  Harrison 
avenue,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  old  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Civil  War  led  to  the  use  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  first 
three  years  as  a  house  exclusively  for  Philosophy  and  I  heology,  but  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1S64,  the  doors  once  more  opened  to  lay  students,  and  a  period  of 
slow  but  ever  constant  growth  set  in  that  finally  necessitated  another  removal 
to  ampler  grounds  suitable  for  the  statelier  and  more  numerous  buildings  that 
the  greater  Boston  College  demanded.  This  led  to  the  transfer  in  1913  of  the 
College  department  to  the  present  site  on  University  Heights,  just  across  the 
Newton  boundary  and  overlooking  the  beautiful  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir. 
Boston  College  High  School,  now  an  entirely  distinct  institution,  occupies 
the  original  buildings  on  Harrison  avenue  and  James  street. 

The  style  of  architecture  chosen  for  the  projected  twenty  buildings  to 
house  the  various  undergraduate  departments  was  naturally  Gothic.  Four 
of  these  buildings  are  already  in  use  —  the  Administration  Building,  whose 
majestic  tower  dominates  the  countryside;  the  Science  Hall  for  lectures  and 
laboratory  work;  the  exquisite  Library  Building,  and  lastly  a  Residence  Hall, 
St,  Mary’s,  for  the  faculty. 

The  course  of  studies  followed  at  Boston  College  is  that  prescribed  by 
the  “Ratio  Studiorum”  of  the  Jesuits,  in  general  use  in  their  schools  throughout 
the  world,  being  a  careful  synthesis  of  the  finest  traditions  of  the  medieval 
universities,  supplemented  by  the  better  features  of  the  Renaissance  educa¬ 
tion,  the  whole  brought  into  touch  with  modern  life  by  the  addition  of  what¬ 
ever  new  educational  material  or  methods  the  wisest  exponents  of  nineteenth 

and  twentieth  century  culture  can  suggest. 

Among  the  many  distinguished  alumni  of  Boston  College  there  stand 
out  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  Major-General  Hugh  A.  Drum,  S.  A., 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  First  Army  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Force  m  France, 
Professor  John  J.  Burns  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  recently  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  others  of  similar  distinction  in  the  lay  and 
clerical  worlds. 

Boston  College  now  includes  a  Graduate  School  and  a  Law  School.  Its 
total  enrollment  is  given  as  2,715,  with  seventy-seven  teachers. 

Boston  University 

Boston  University  was  chartered  in  1869.  The  founders  were  Isaac  Rich, 
Lee  Claflin  and  Jacob  Sleeper.  All  three  were  men  of  affairs,  substantial 
means,  unquestioned  integrity  and  earnest  concern  for  the  common  good. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  limited  funds,  Boston  University  has  grown 
rapidly,  so  that  it  is  today  one  of  the  largest  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  world,  having  a  student  enrollment  of  15,445,  representing  e\er\  state 
in  the  Union  and  thirty-four  foreign  countries.  The  University  is  composed 
of  four  undergraduate  colleges  and  six  graduate  schools,  as  follows:  College 
of  Liberal  Arts,  College  of  Business  Administration,  College  of  Practical  Arts 
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and  Letters,  College  of  Music,  School  of  Theology,  School  of  Law,  School 
of  Medicine,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Religious  Education  and  Social 
Service,  and  Graduate  School. 

Boston  University,  from  the  first,  has  offered  equal  opportunities  to  men 
and  women.  It  provided  in  its  charter  that  religious  opinion  should  not  affect 
the  admission  of  students  or  the  engagement  of  instructors.  In  form  of  organi¬ 
zation  it  has  sought  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both  the  British  and  the 
German  types.  It  has  fostered,  from  the  beginning,  simple  relations  of  mutual 
respect  between  its  teachers  and  its  students.  In  its  internal  administration 
it  has  placed  its  reliance  not  on  rules  and  regulations  but  on  the  good  taste, 
good  judgment  and  good  will  of  its  members.  In  its  aims,  whether  liberal  or 
vocational,  it  has  concerned  itself  most  for  high  standards  of  scholarship  and 
of  personal  character. 

The  faculty  of  Boston  University  has  included  many  famous  men,  among 
whom  are  Borden  Parker  Bowne,  one  of  America’s  foremost  philosophers; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  who  invented  the  telephone  at  the  time  he  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Speech  in  Boston  University,  stringing  his  wires  and  making  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  University;  E.  Charlton  Black,  Shakespearean  scholar;  Dallas 
Lore  Sharp,  one  of  the  foremost  American  writers  on  nature  themes;  Henry 
C.  Sheldon,  renowned  theologian,  and  others  of  almost  equal  fame. 

The  graduates  of  the  University  include  many  persons  of  distinction  in 
their  chosen  fields,  among  whom  are  Owen  D.  Young  of  New  York,  chairman 
of  the  General  Electric  Company;  Colonel  Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  Cleveland, 
statistician;  L'nited  States  Senator  David  I.  Walsh  and  former  United  States 
Senator  William  M.  Butler  of  Massachusetts;  Governor  Chase  of  Rhode 
Island;  the  chief  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  courts  of  New  Hampshire 
and  of  Massachusetts,  and  four  of  the  seven  associate  justices  of  the  latter 
court;  142  judges;  prominent  church  leaders,  including  seventeen  bishops;  sixty- 
nine  college  and  university  presidents,  forty-three  of  whom  are  active  and 
serving  today  —  a  larger  number  than  from  any  other  educational  institution. 

Boston  University  has  had  but  four  presidents  in  its  long  history.  The 
first  president,  William  Fairfield  Warren,  served  from  the  beginning  until  1903; 
William  Edwards  Huntington,  from  1903  to  1911;  Lemuel  Herbert  Murlin, 
from  1911  to  1925.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  the  present  president,  began  his  admin¬ 
istration  on  February  1,  1926. 

The  University  is  “in  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  the  service  of  the  city,”  and 
scattered  all  over  the  city.  A  new  building  site  has  now  been  acquired  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  river,  upon  which  buildings  are  to  be  erected  to  house  all 
the  departments.  The  central  and  dominating  architectural  feature  of  the 
plant  will  be  the  Alexander  Graham  Bell  Memorial  Tower. 

Wellesley  College 

Wellesley  College  owes  its  existence  to  the  generosity  and  enthusiasm  of 
Henry  F.  Durant,  a  Boston  lawyer,  and  his  wife.  Its  doors  were  opened  in 
1875  to  314  students,  of  whom,  however,  only  thirty  were  judged  to  be  of  college 
grade. 
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Six  presidents,  all  women,  have  shaped  the  policies  of  institutiom 
Amone  these  have  been  Alice  E.  Freeman,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Piofesso 
c  Zll  H  Palmer  of  Harvard,  Caroline  Hazard,  and  Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton,  who 
’  ,  nresident  since  1911.  Women  have  also  greatly  predominated  in  the 
faculty  many  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  teachers  and  as  productive  scho  ars^ 
The  buildings  and  grounds  of  Wellesley  are  of  consummate  beauty .  To 
the  public  it  is  best  known  by  its  Tree  Day  processions  and  its  boating  contest 
on  lovely  Lake  Waban,  both  expressing  the  simple  joyousness  o  t  e  co  ege i  i 
and  its  democratic  character.  What  is,  perhaps,  less  generally  known  is  t  a 
the  requirements  for  entrance ^ 

system  of  student 

S°Ve?hTpurpose  of  the  college  has  always  been  cultural  rather  than  vocational, 
-  that  is  it  does  not  train  the  students  for  particular  occupations.  Neverthe 
less  Tts  gmduates  have  taken  high  rank  in  all  the  professions  open  to  women. 
The  present  enrollment  of  students  is  1,556.  with  a  faculty  numbering  154. 
With  the  exception  of  Smith,  it  is  the  largest  of  the  women’s  colleges  surpassing 
V  IrUt  Holvoke  Barnard,  Radcliffe  and  Bryn  Mawr.  Greater  Boston 
naturally  contributes’ a  large  proportion  of  the  students,  but  Wellesley  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  local  institution. 


Simmons  College 

Simmons  College  was  incorporated  in  1899  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  will  of  John  Simmons,  a  Boston  manufacturer  of  men  s  clotlim  , 
who  died  in  1870.  It  was  his  purpose  to  establish  a  college  for  women  w  ict 
shouldeive  instruction  in  such  branches  of  art,  science  and  industry  as  would 
enable  Us  scents  to  maintain  themselves.  It  was  thus  to  be  a  technics 
college  for  women,  the  first  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  country  As  the  w 
was  drawn  in  1867,  it  was  probably  intended  to  be  the  counterpart  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  then  recently  organized  for  men.  T 
heaviest  consisted  of  real  estate  in  the  heart  of  the  city  which  was  to  sene  as 
an  endowment,  but  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of ^ ^The 
be  postponed  until  the  accumulated  income  should  amount  tc »  . ^ 
destruction  of  more  than  half  of  the  buildings  by  the  fire  of  18/2  postponed 

realization  of  the  bequest  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dremra- 

It  was  then  organized  with  a  plan  of  instruction  combining  the  prep  . 
tion  for  a  professional  occupation  with  the  most  serviceable  cultural  founda¬ 
tion.  The  plan  included  four-year  programs  for  high  school  graduates  indu  ing 
both  liberal  studies  and  the  technical  preparation  for  some vocatioi q  1 
technical  programs  of  one  year  were  available  for  graduates  of  other  college  . 
At  the "  instruction  v-as  offered  in  domestic  and 

sciences  in  secretarial  and  business  practices,  in  library  work,  and  in  the  aneus 
na  ur  d  s^nces.  Since  then  the  fields  of  training  have  been  extended  to  include 
social  work,  store  service  education,  public  health  nursing  landscape  architec- 
um  and  physical  education.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  college  was  due  to  the 
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need  for  trained,  educated  workers  in  these  occupations,  and  to  the  increasing 
desire  of  women  to  enter  the  vocational  fields. 

Simmons  College  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  Fenway  district.  Its  stu¬ 
dents  number  1,400,  with  125  instructors.  The  president  is  Henry  Lefavour, 
who  has  served  since  1902. 


Wentworth  Institute 

Wentworth  Institute  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts 
in  1904  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  education  in  the  mechanical  arts.  It  was 
endowed  by  Arioch  Wentworth  with  a  sum  amounting  now  to  something 
over  85,000,000.  It  began  operations  in  September,  1911,  since  which  time 
it  has  trained  32,073  men,  of  whom  4,077  were  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  World 
War.  It  is  located  on  Huntington  avenue,  opposite  the  Boston  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Three  types  of  courses  are  offered  by  the  Institute.  One-year  day  courses 
are  given  for  young  men  who  wish  to  become  skilled  mechanics  or  who  desire  a 
thorough  mechanical  training  after  completing  their  high  school  education. 
Two-year  day  courses  are  given  for  young  men  who  are  high  school  graduates, 
or  who  have  had  an  equivalent  education,  who  desire  a  longer  and  more  diversi¬ 
fied  course.  Evening  courses  are  offered  to  young  men  already  employed  in 
trades  and  industries  who  wish  to  continue  their  self-development  in  the  evenings. 

The  Institute  opened  in  September,  1911,  with  250  day  students  and  300 
evening  students.  The  enrollment  has  always  been  limited  to  the  effective 
capacity  of  the  facilities  and  the  teaching  staff.  In  1911  the  day  faculty  num¬ 
bered  eighteen  teachers,  and  the  evening  faculty  twenty-four.  The  school  has 
had  a  gradual  growth  until  the  day  enrollment  has  reached  650  and  the  evening 
enrollment  1,200.  The  day  faculty  now  numbers  forty-eight,  and  the  evening 
faculty  seventy. 

Young  men  come  to  Wentworth  Institute  from  nearly  every  state  in  the 
Union.  However,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  is  made  up  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  boys.  Graduates  are  employed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  many  New 
England  boys  seeking  employment  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries.  The  principal  is  Frederic  E.  Dobbs. 

Northeastern  U niversity 

The  foundations  for  Northeastern  University  were  laid  in  1896  when, 
with  the  appointment  of  Frank  Palmer  Speare  as  director  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
educational  program,  the  courses  were  gradually  increased  in  number  and 
grouped  into  separate  schools  in  charge  of  full-time  executives.  In  1916  the 
educational  program  was  given  a  university  organization  and  was  incorporated 
under  the  name,  “Northeastern  College.”  In  1922  the  name  was  changed  from 
“Northeastern  College”  to  “Northeastern  University.” 

The  University  is  organized  into  two  divisions.  The  Day  Division, 
operated  upon  a  co-operative  plan,  whereby  the  students  alternate  in  spending 
five  weeks  in  the  classroom  and  five  weeks  in  supervised  employment,  includes 
the  day  schools  of  Engineering  and  Business  Administration,  enrolling  2,111 
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students.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  business  concerns  co-operate  with  the  Day 
Division.  Curricula  are  five  years  in  length  and  are  available  in  the  Engineering- 
School  in  civil,  electrical,  mechanical,  chemical  and  industrial  engineering,  and 
in  the  School  of  Business  Administration  in  accounting,  banking  and  finance, 
and  in  business  management.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  speci¬ 
fication,  is  conferred  by  these  schools.  The  School  of  Engineering  was  the 
second  co-operative  school  to  be  established  in  the  United  States.  In  addition 
to  its  academic  program,  the  Day  Division  has  an  extensive  program  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  embracing  sixty-six  student  organizations. 

In  the  Evening  Division  is  found  the  School  of  Law,  established  in  1898, 
which  has  graduated  many  outstanding  lawyers.  Northeastern  also  took  a  lead 
in  the  field  of  evening  instruction  of  collegiate  grade  in  business,  establishing  in 
1907  one  of  the  first,  collegiate  schools  of  business  in  the  country.  The  School 
of  Law  confers  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  the  School  of  Commerce 
and  Finance  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Business  Administration. 
These  schools  enroll  1,061  and  598  students  respectively.  The  undergraduate 
curricula  in  the  School  of  Commerce  and  Finance  require  six  years  of  attendance, 
and  the  curriculum  in  the  Law  School  requires  four  years. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  has  been  remarkable.  In  1896  there  were 
726  students  taking  single  isolated  courses  in  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso 
ciation  and  the  annual  budget  was  only  $2,S00  a  year.  There  are  now  6,163 
students,  including  the  collegiate  students  in  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Provi¬ 
dence.  Most  of  these  students  are  taking  complete  curricula.  The  budget 
during  the  period  has  increased  until  it  is  over  81,000,000  a  year.  The  president 
is  Frank  P.  Speare.  The  University  is  co-educational. 


Emmanuel  College 

Emmanuel  College,  under  the  direction  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame 
of  Namur,  the  first  Catholic  college  in  New  England  for  women,  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  Boston’s  beautiful  Fenway  district. 
It  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and 
invested  with  the  power  to  confer  degrees.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  at  Washington,  is  registered  “in  full”  by  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  on  the  list  of  colleges  approved  by  the  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association. 

The  College  offers  a  four-year  course  of  undergraduate  study  leading 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  curriculum  embraces  a  comprehensive 
scale  of  subject  groups  in  which  major  subjects  in  fixed  combination  enable 
all  candidates  for  degrees  to  specialize  in  two  subjects.  Students  must  elect 
their  courses  in  accordance  with  this  system  of  prescribed  groups,  each  of  which 
offers  an  intelligent  and  carefully  correlated  selection.  A  Graduate  Depart¬ 
ment,  open  to  students  who  have  degrees  from  approved  colleges,  offers  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  and  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Education. 

The  purpose  of  the  College  is  to  inculcate  in  its  students  sound  fundamental 
principles,  a  just  judgment,  a  well-trained  power  of  reasoning,  a  cultured  appre- 
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ciation  of  high  ideals,  a  clear  sense  of  their  threefold  obligation  to  God,  to 
themselves  and  to  their  neighbor,  and  a  realization  that  their  future  will  be  of 
value  only  so  far  as  it  will  be  a  record  of  service. 

Emmanuel  College  was  founded  in  1919.  Its  students  number  320,  with 
thirty-seven  teachers. 

Conclusion 

If  space  permitted  a  report  more  nearly  complete  than  this,  many  other 
institutions  in  Boston  and  Greater  Boston  would  receive  something  more  than 
a  passing  mention.  Even  in  a  selected  list  one  could  hardly  omit  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  the  School  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  the 
State  Normal  Art  School,  the  State  University  Extension  Courses  or  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Union.  The  Lowell  Institute,  which  for  over  ninety  years  has  provided 
free  courses  and  lectures,  given  by  men  of  national  and  international  eminence, 
would  merit  a  complete  article  by  itself.  Fortunately,  some  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  are  described  in  other  parts  of  this  volume.  It  is  only  possible  to  say 
here  that  Boston  has  a  very  large  number  of  schools,  teaching  law,  music,  art, 
divinity,  languages,  pharmacy,  nursing,  elocution,  gymnastics  and  commercial 
and  mechanical  branches.  Opportunities  in  the  field  of  Adult  Education  alone 
fill  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  published  annually  under  that  title. 

Private  academies  are  scattered  throughout  the  area  of  Greater  Boston, 
often  in  settings  of  great  landscape  beauty.  Among  these  the  Roxbury  Latin 
School,  founded  in  1042,  Milton  Academy,  less  venerable  but  also  an  early 
foundation,  Thayer  Academy  in  Braintree,  Noble  and  Greenough’s  School  in 
Dedham,  Lasell  Seminary,  Browne  and  Nichols  School,  Belmont  Hill  School, 
Huntington  School  for  Boys,  the  Country  Day  School,  the  Beaver  Country 
Day  School  and  Notre  Dame  Academy  might  be  mentioned  as  adding  to  the 
educational  resources-  of  the  district.  The  Farm  and  Trade  School  for  Boys 
on  Thompson’s  Island  is  unique  in  location  and  in  character.  The  latest 
foundation  is  Regis  College  in  Weston,  a  college  for  young  women,  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  which  held  its  first  commencement  and  granted 
its  first  degrees  in  June,  1931. 
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By  FRANK  W.  GRINNELL 

As  the  two  most  important  factors  in  the  judicial  system  of  Massachusetts 
are  the  method  of  selecting  judges  established  here  and  the  tenure  of  their 
offices,  a  brief  explanation  may  clear  up  common  misunderstandings  and  serve 
as  the  best  introduction  to  this  chapter. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Massachusetts  judges  are  appointed  for  life, 
but  no  Massachusetts  judge  has  ever  been  so  appointed.  The  judges’  commis¬ 
sions  contain  the  words  of  the  Constitution  that  they  shall  hold  office  “during 
good  behavior,”  and  those  words  mean  exactly  what  they  say,  for  a  judge  can 
be  removed  under  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  in  three  different  ways,—  by 
impeachment,  which  is  a  judicial  proceeding  before  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  court; 
by  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the  address  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature, 
which  is  a  purely  legislative  proceeding  similar  to  the  passage  of  a  bill;  and, 
under  the  fifty-eighth  amendment,  by  the  Governor  and  Council  “after  hearing, 
because  of  advanced  age  or  mental  or  pl^sical  disability.”  All  of  these  methods 
have  been  resorted  to  at  different  times,  for  one  reason  or  another,  although, 
fortunately,  this  has  not  happened  often. 

The  reason  for  the  tenure  during  good  behavior,  subject  to  removal  by  the 
methods  stated,  was  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  The  English 
people  secured  this  independence  of  their  judges  against  the  crown  after  the 
Revolution  of  1688  by  the  Act  of  Settlement  of  1701,  but  this  act  did  not  extend 
to  the  colonies  and  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  arbitrary  removals  of 
judges  —  in  New  York  and  Maryland,  for  example  —  by  royal  governors 
which  caused  much  uneasiness  throughout  the  colonies.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence  recited  as  one  of  the  grievances  against  King  George  III  that 
“he  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their  offices 
and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries.”  This  had  been  a  subject  of 
vigorous  discussion  in  Massachusetts  in  1775  just  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.* 
Accordingly  the  [Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  provided  for  tenure  “during 
good  behavior”  as  the  most  effective  safeguard  against  the  political  influence  of 
“  King  Majority”  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  also  provided  for  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  Governor  and  Council  as  the  method  best  calculated  to  secure 
good  judges.  The  movement  for  electing  judges  which  swept  over  the  country 
in  the  midtile  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  resisted  by  Massachusetts,  whose 
people  stood  by  the  appointive  principle  which  had  become  part  of  the  character 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

While  it  is  not  our  desire  to  claim  perfection  for  the  Massachusetts  bench, 
or  to  make  comparisons  in  any  way  disparaging  judges  of  other  states,  it  is 
well  known  that  one  of  the  serious  problems  constantly  discussed  today  in 
certain  states  is  the  proper  method  of  selecting  judges.  This  is  due  to  conditions 


*  See  John  Adams,  “Works,”  Volume  3,  pages  558-55‘J. 
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resulting  from  a  so-called  "elective”  system  and  short  terms  —  conditions 
from  which  we  have  been  largely  free  in  Massachusetts.  The  fact  is  that  in  a 
large  community  election  of  a  judge,  in  any  real  sense,  does  not  take  place. 
Though  the  forms  of  election  may  be  observed,  the  judges  are  practically 
appointed  by  unofficial  political  powers.*  In  Massachusetts  all  our  governors 
have  felt  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  them  by  our  distinguished  judicial 
traditions,  and  this  has  not  only  protected  the  character  of  the  bench  but 
preserved  the  bar  from  the  demoralizing  influence  of  having  to  consider  a 
judge’s  political  affiliations  when  cases  are  presented  before  him.  It  has  also 
saved  the  public  from  the  degrading  spectacle  of  political  campaigns  for  judicial 
office.  The  appointive  system  is  the  only  system  which  enables  the  public 
to  obtain  the  services  of  highly  qualified  men  as  judges,  whether  or  not  those 
men  would  be  popular  as  political  candidates  or  satisfactory  to  the  party  man¬ 
agers.  The  history  of  the  Massachusetts  bench  contains  many  instances  of 
men  who  would  not  have  been  willing  to  enter  a  political  campaign  for  election 
or  would  not  have  been  elected,  if  willing.  During  the  period  covered  by  this 
chapter  it  is  sufficient  to  mention,  as  examples,  Chief  Justice  Gray,  Chief 
Justice  Holmes  and  Mr.  Justice  Sheldon,  all  legal  scholars  of  whose  judicial 
services  the  public  would  have  been  deprived  if  there  had  been  a  so-called 
“elective  system”  in  Massachusetts. 

With  this  background  of  judicial  selection  and  tenure,  we  may  approach 
the  professional  history  of  Boston  during  the  past  fifty  years. 

Periods  of  Professional  History  Since  1780 

While  this  chapter  is  supposed  to  begin  with  1880,  the  period  in  the  history 
of  the  bench  and  bar  with  which  it  deals  began  in  1800.  The  history  of  our 
judicial  system,  since  the  Revolution,  may  be  roughly  divided  into  five  more 
or  less  distinct  periods. 

The  first  covered  the  reorganization  of  the  courts  during  the  Revolution 
and  after  the  Constitution  of  1780  was  adopted.  That  Constitution  reorganized 
and  established  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  such  other  courts  as  the  Legis¬ 
lature  should  create,  as  one  of  the  three  co-ordinate  departments  of  the  state 
government.  This  period  extended  to  1S06,  when  Theophilus  Parsons  became 
Chief  Justice. 

The  second  period  extended  from  1S0G,  when  the  more  modern  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  began,  largely  under  the  influence  of  Parsons,  and  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  our  lawr  also  began  through  the  publication  of  the  Massachusetts 
Reports,  for  which  Parsons  set  a  high  standard  by  his  judicial  learning  and 
power  of  statement.  After  the  death  of  Parsons  in  1813  this  period  extended 
under  Chief  Justice  Parker  until  1830. 

The  third  period  began  with  the  appointment  of  Lemuel  Shaw  as  Chief 
Justice  in  1830,  the  reorganization  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1829  under 
the  guidance  of  Joseph  Story,  whose  subsequent  teaching  and  law  writing  had  a 
far-reaching  influence  on  legal  study  and  training,  and  the  first  revision  of  the 
Massachusetts  Statutes  in  1830  by  a  commission,  headed  by  Charles  Jackson. 


*  See  Kales,  “  Unpopular  Government  in  the  United  States,"  pages  226  228. 
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During  the  thirty  years  of  Shaw’s  service,  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
assumed  its  position  of  national  influence.  The  common  law,  as  applied  to 
modern  business,  was  expounded  and  stabilized  by  Shaw  and  his  associates  and 
civil  procedure  was  simplified  by  the  Practice  Act  of  1851-52  a  measure  o 
far-reaching  importance  which  has  served  as  the  basis  of  Massachusetts  practice 

ever  since. 

The  fourth  period  begins  with  the  resignation  of  Chief  Justice  Shaw  m 
1860  and  the  creation  of  the  Superior  Court  (largely  through  the  influence  o 
Beniamin  F.  Butler,  then  a  member  of  the  Legislature)  under  an  act  of  18oJ 
in  place  of  the  earlier  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  period  extended  unti 
about  1912  and  witnessed  the  final  establishment  of  full  equity  jurisdiction, 
the  gradual  transfer  of  most  of  the  original  trial  work,  both  at  law  and  in  equity 
from  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  the  Superior  Court,  the  development  of 
the  probation  system  in  criminal  law,  the  revolution  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
law  and  the  rise  of  the  great  modern  university  law  schools,  the  creation  o 
the  Land  Court  in  1898  and  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  simplification  of  criminal 
pleading  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  of  1899,  and  the  creation 

of  the  State  Board  of  Bar  Examiners  in  1898. 

The  fifth  period  is  the  period  of  the  rise  in  importance  of  the  distnct  oi 
lower)  courts,  the  development  of  juvenile  jurisdiction,  the  rise  of  evening  law 
schools  and  the  consequent  Hooding  of  the  bar,  the  Constitutional  Convention 
of  1917,  the  intensive  study  of  practice  and  procedure  and  the  more  business¬ 
like  administration  of  the  courts  demanded  by  the  increasing  congestion,  the 
legal  problems  created  by  the  prohibition  law,  the  automobile  and  the  com¬ 
pulsory  motor  vehicle  law  of  1925,  the  further  shifting  of  jurisdiction  from 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  to  the  Superior  Court  and  the  Probate  Courts 
and  from  the  Superior  Court  to  the  Land  Court,  the  Probate  Courts  and  the 
District  Courts,  the  work  of  the  Judicature  Commission  and  the  rise  of  the 
Judicial  Council  movement  throughout  the  country.  We  are  still  in  the 
midst  of  this  period,  which  really,  as  I  have  said,  traces  back  to  about  1860. 

Naturally,  Boston,  as  the  capital  city  of  the  Commonwealth  and  one  ot 
the  large  cities  of  the  country,  has  been  the  center  of  much  of  this  legal  activity, 
a  sort  of  laboratory  in  which  many  of  the  experiments  in  all  of  these  penoc  s 
were  first  developed.  More  than  half  of  all  the  litigation  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  heard  in  the  various  courts  functioning  in  the  Suffolk  County  Court 

House  on  Pemberton  square.  ...... 

In  1859  and  1860  Benjamin  F.  Butler  was  largely  responsible  for  the 

passage  of  two  statutes  of  far-reaching  effect,  one  a  very  good  one  and  the 

other  a  very  bad  one.  .  „ 

The  good  one  was  the  Act  of  1859  creating  the  Superior  Court  in  place 

of  the  old  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  This  court  was  well  planned,  beginning 
with  ten  justices,  including  a  chief  justice,  and,  as  already  pointed  out, 
developed  into  the  great  trial  court  of  the  Commonwealth.  It  now  consists 
of  thirty-two  justices,  including  the  chief  justice.  There  have  been  six  chief 
justices  of  this  court  since  its  creation.  The  first  was  Charles  Allen,  of  W  oi  cen¬ 
ter,  who,  after  about  ten  years  of  service,  was  followed  in  succession  by 
Seth  Ames,  Lincoln  Flagg  Brigham,  Albert  Mason,  John  A.  Aiken  and  W  alter 
Perley  Hall,  the  present  chief  justice. 
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The  bad  statute  which  Butler  put  through  consisted  of  a  single  sentence 
inserted  in  the  general  revision  of  the  laws  of  I860.*  1  his  sentence,  'which  has 

remained  on  the  statute  book  ever  since  that  time,  provides  that  — 


The  courts  shall  not  charge  juries  with  respect  to  matters  of  fact,  but 

they  may  state  the  testimony  and  the  law. 

This  statute,  as  thus  far  interpreted  by  the  Superior  Court,  in  which  all  jury 
trials  take  place,  to  mean  that  the  judge  must  not  express  his  opinion  about 
the  facts  to  the  jury,  even  if  he  explains  to  them  clearly  that  they  are  not 
bound  by  his  opinion,  has  obviously  “muzzled  the  only  trained  and  impartial 
mind  which  is  provided  by  the  public  to  assist  the  jurymen  in  reaching  a  just 
result.  Before  1860  there  was  no  such  restriction  on  Massachusetts  judges 
or  jurymen.  The  whole  theory  of  jury  trial  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  jurymen  have  sufficient  intelligence  and  independence  of  mind  so  that  they 
will  not  be  overawed  by  the  view's  of  a  judge,  but  can  be  trusted  to  listen  to 
such  views,  appraise  them  for  wffiat  they  are  wrorth  and  then  make  up  their 
own  minds.  Moreover,  the  ability  to  think  and  talk  fairly  about  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  to  marshal  them  in  a  logical  order  seems  one  of  the  natural 

qualifications  to  be  expected  of  judges. 

Without  intending  to  exaggerate  its  importance,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
a  statute  which  forbids  judges  to  meet  this  natural  responsibility  has  neces¬ 
sarily  weakened  the  bench  to  some  extent  and  deprived  jurors  of  assistance 
wffiich  they  might  properly  expect.  The  peculiarity  of  the  restriction  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Courts,  sitting 
in  the  Post  Office  Building,  have  been  left  free  to  assist  the  jury  by  discussing 
facts,  if  they  thought  it  would  help  them,  and  justice  is  certainly  as  fairly 
administered  in  the  United  States  Courts  as  in  the  Superior  Court.  Curiously 
enough,  the  constitutionality  of  this  statute  of  1S60  has  never  been  fully  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court.  It  seems  clear,  under  the  opinions, 
that  if  Congress  should  attempt  to  pass  any  such  statute  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  Courts,  it  would  be  held  unconstitutional  as  an  interference  by  the 
Legislature  with  a  purely  judicial  function.!  Mere  lapse  of  time  does  not 
cure  a  constitutional  defect.  The  question  may  still  be  open  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Meanwhile,  we  pay  the  price  of  an  unbusinesslike  practice. 

Benjamin  R.  Curtis 

I  have  said  that  the  present  period  in  the  history  of  our  courts  begins 
with  1860  rather  than  1880.  It  wall  scarcely  be  counted  a  digression,  then, 
if  I  refer  to  a  famous  episode  which  occurred  soon  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1S68  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  Boston  lawyer  to  protect  the  government 
of  the  United  States  against  an  impending  calamity.  It  wras  not  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  our  national  life.  In  September,  1851,  Benjamin 
Robbins  Curtis,  then  only  forty-two  years  old,  but  already  a  leader  of  the  Boston 

*  For  Butler  s  explanation  of  his  reasons  for  this  statute,  see  Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly  for  January. 
1926,  page  66. 

t  See  Patton  v.  U.  S.,  281  U.  S.  276.  at  page  289. 
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bar,  had  been  appointed  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
He  served  for  six  years  with  great  ability  and  became  nationally  known  as  the 
author  of  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  Bred  Scott  Case. 

In  1857  Curtis  resigned,  mainly  because  his  salary  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  him  to  live  in  Washington  and  educate  and  support  his  family.  In 
186S,  however,  he  was  drafted,  against  his  wishes,  for  another  public  service. 
Because  of  his  power  of  statement,  his  scholarly  attainments  and  his  impressive 
character  and  personal  dignity,  he  was  asked  to  act  as  leading  counsel  in  the 
defence  of  President  Johnson  against  the  impeachment  proceedings.  He 
accepted  the  invitation,  serving  without  compensation  as  a  matter  of  public 
duty,  Recent  biographers  and  historians  have  rescued  the  reputation  of 
Andrew  Johnson  from  the  mountains  of  abuse  under  which  it  was  buried  and 
resurrected  much  of  the  political  and  intellectual  drama  of  those  days.  There 
was  never  any  legal  foundation  for  the  impeachment,  but  the  Senate  v>  as 
politically  “stacked”  and  the  impeachment  was  lost  by  only  one  vote,  the 
minority  consisting  of  the  Democratic  senators  and  seven  Republicans.  While 
fully  appreciating  the  services  of  the  other  counsel  for  the  Piesident,  and  espe¬ 
cially  Messrs.  Evarts  and  Groesbeck,  we  believe  that  the  controlling  moti\e  in 
the  minds  of  the  minority  senators  was  a  conscientious  regard  for  their  position 
as  judges,  whatever  their  leanings  might  be  as  political  representatives)  and  that 
the  mind  and  character  of  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  with  his  explanation  of  the 
judicial  position  of  the  Senate  in  answer  to  the  political  argument  of  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  who  opened  for  the  prosecution,  held  enough  senators  to  their  judicial 
oaths  to  defeat  the  impeachment. 

Perhaps  Massachusetts  has  never  been  more  impressively  represented 
than  in  that  argument,  when  one  of  her  sons  from  Boston  successfully  defended 
the  nation  against  itself,  in  an  attack  which  was  largely  led  by  other  sons  of 
New  England,  for  even  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  the  leader  of  the 
impeachers,  was  born  in  Vermont. 


The  Law  School  Movement 

About  1870  a  movement  began  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  which  stimu¬ 
lated  legal  education  in  America  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  school, 
established  in  1817  and  beginning  its  really  effective  work  in  1829,  when  Judge 
Story  and  John  Hooker  Ashmun  were  appointed  professors,  had  followed  the 
lecture  method  of  instruction.  Under  this  method  the  professors  lectured  and 
the  students  listened.  This  was  the  orthodox  method  of  learning  law.  V  lien 
Charles  W.  Eliot  became  President  of  Harvard  College,  he  tried  a  bold  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  Law  School  by  appointing,  as  its  first  dean,  a  man  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  lecture  method.  He  believed  that  the  way  to  teach  law  was  to 
teach  the  students  to  think  for  themselves,  to  do  their  own  reading  and  then 
discuss  what  they  had  read  in  a  class  conducted  on  the  Socratic  method.  E\  ery 
man  was  thus  required  to  test  the  reasons  for  the  law,  to  examine  principles 
as  well  as  precedents.  This  innovation  caused  a  storm  of  protest  and  criticism 
among  Boston  lawyers  and  among  most  of  the  students  in  the  school.  Dean 
Langdell  paid  no  attention  to  the  protest  or  the  criticism,  but  simply  conducted 
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his  courses  for  such  students  as  wished  to  come  to  them.  For  the  first  six  months 
or  so  there  were  only  six  or  seven  who  had  the  courage  to  do  so,  but  among 
this  group  were  such  men  as  James  Barr  Ames,  Langdell’s  greatest  pupil  and 
his  successor  as  dean,  who  stood  in  the  first  rank  as  a  teacher  of  law;  Franklin 
G.  Fessenden,  later  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts  for  thirtj’ 
years  and  subsequently  for  six  years  a  member  of  the  Judicial  Council;  Austen 
G.  Fox  and  Edward  Q.  Keasbey,  later  leading  lawyers  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  respectively;  James  J.  Myers,  later  speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  and  Francis  Rawle,  later  a  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association. 

The  reason  for  the  ultimate  success  and  influence  of  Langdell’s  method 
was  stated  to  the  writer  by  Judge  Fessenden  not  long  before  his  death.  He 
said  that  during  the  storm  of  criticism  in  the  first  year  President  Eliot  asked 
him  to  come  to  see  him  and  inquired  what  he,  as  a  student,  thought  about 
Langdell’s  methods.  Judge  Fessenden  told  him  that,  while  he  could  listen  to 
other  professors  read  their  lectures  or  read  from  their  books  on  some  topic, 
he  had  learned  to  read  himself  before  he  came  to  the  school  and  could  read 
everything  they  told  him  without  attending  the  lectures  at  all.  But  when  he 
went  into  Mr.  Langdell’s  course  he  got  something  that  he  could  not  get  in  any 
books,  to  stimulate  his  mind  to  a  better  understanding  of  what  he  was  studying. 

Now  the  Socratic  method  of  teaching  requires  men  of  character  and  think¬ 
ing  capacity  sufficient  to  stimulate  students.  During  the  next  twenty  years 
Langdell  was  fortunate  in  having  among  his  colleagues  such  men  as  Ames, 
James  Bradley  Thayer,  John  Chipman  Gray  and  others  of  similar  caliber. 
Ames  was  appointed  to  teach  as  soon  as  he  left  the  school  without  any  experi¬ 
ence  in  practice  whatever  —  a  fact  which  again  shocked  the  Boston  bar  into 
sneering  criticism  from  which  they  eventually  recovered.  Thayer  and  Gray  went 
from  practice  to  teaching,  Gray  continuing  his  practice  as  well  as  his  teaching 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  These  men  were  won  over  to  Langdell’s  method  and 
helped  him  to  develop  it.  They  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  faculty  of  the  reno¬ 
vated  Law  School  and  all  of  them  became  legal  scholars  of  international  repu¬ 
tation.  In  twenty  years  Langdell’s  method  had  spread  to  other  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Partly,  if  not  largely,  as  a  result  of  the  criticism  and  revolt  against  Lang- 
dell’s  course,  members  of  the  Boston  bar  and  some  of  the  teachers  at  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  turned  to  Boston  University  and  assisted  that  institution 
in  establishing  its  law  school.  Among  these  men  was  Edmund  H.  Bennett, 
who  had  been  a  lecturer  at  Harvard.  He  had  been  judge  of  probate  in  Bristol 
County  and  was  a  man  of  strong  character  and  engaging  and  influential  per¬ 
sonality.  He  joined  the  faculty  of  the  new  school,  became  its  dean  in  1877, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  its  service  as  the  great  figure  in  its  early  history. 
Among  the  leading  figures  in  the  history  of  this  school  have  been  Professor 
Melville  M.  Bigelow,  Samuel  C.  Bennett,  Judge  A.  R.  Weed  of  the  Superior 
Court,  all  of  whom  acted  as  deans,  and  the  present  dean,  Homer  Albers.  This 
school  has  trained  many  of  the  justices  of  all  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  and 
many  leaders  of  the  bar.  The  Harvard  Law  School  is  national  in  its  scope 
and  feeds  the  bar  of  all  the  states  in  the  Union.  Boston  University  Law 
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School,  while  it  also  sends  graduates  to  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  pri¬ 
mal  ily  engaged  in  training  men  who  practise  in  Massachusetts  or  adjoining 
New  England  states. 

About  1900  the  evening  law  school  movement  began  to  attain  large  pro¬ 
portions  and  first  the  Northeastern,  formerly  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then  the  Suffolk, 
and  then  the  Portia  Law  School  came  into  existence  as  evening  schools,  the 
Portia  School  being  exclusively  for  women.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  a 
new  law  school  has  been  established  in  connection  with  Boston  College.  The 
development  of  these  schools  has  been  a  source  of  considerable  controversy, 
and  their  effects  upon  the  bar  are  matters  about  which  there  is  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  The  function  of  such  schools  is  to  offer  the  opportunity  to 
study  law  to  those  who  have  to  earn  their  living  during  the  daytime  in  other 
occupations.  Obviously  the  amount  of  time  and  strength  available  for  legal 
j'tudy  at  an  evening  law  school  is  limited  as  compared  with  that  at  the  day 
law  schools.  Some  of  the  students  in  some  of  these  schools  have  no  more  than 
a  high  school  training  and  some  have  not  had  even  that  before  they  begin  to 
studjr  law.  The  new  Boston  College  School,  however,  has  started  out  with 
the  requirement  of  a  college  training  before  entering  the  school;  and  the  other 
schools  referred  to  are  gradually  increasing  their  requirements. 

Equity  Jurisdiction 

The  rules  of  equity  developed  in  England  gradually  during  a  long  period. 
They  were  intended  to  modify  the  strictness  of  the  rules  of  the  common  law 
as  applied  to  changing  conditions  in  a  growing  community,  and  many  compli¬ 
cated  problems  are  dealt  with  under  the  equity  rules  which  could  not  be  dealt 
with  at  all  under  the  rules  of  law  administered  through  jury  trials.  Owing, 
however,  to  a  curious  prejudice,  which  dates  back  to  1692  in  Massachusetts’ 
these  rules  of  equity  were  not  fully  recognized  here  until  1877.  Some  of  them 
had  been  gradually  recognized  by  successive  statutes,  but  because  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  prejudice  and  because  most  of  the  equity  business  was  confined  to  the 
metropolitan  district,  the  Massachusetts  bar  was  still  relatively  unfamiliar 
with  the  rules  of  equity  and  equity  procedure.  In  1877  the  last  remaining 
restrictions  on  equity  jurisdiction  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  were  removed 
by  the  Legislature  and  in  1883  the  Superior  Court  was  also  given  jurisdiction 
to  decide  equity  cases.  At  that  time  most  of  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court 
were  more  or  less  unacquainted  with  equity  practice,  but  gradually,  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  Judge  P.  Amory  Aldrich,  Judge  Braley,  Judge  Fessenden  and 
Judge  Sheldon,  sitting  for  the  most  part  in  the  Equity  Court  in  Boston,  this 
branch  of  practice  became  better  understood  by  both  the  bench  and  the  bar 
and  the  opportunities  which  it  afforded  for  a  better  administration  of  justice, 

argely  unavailable  before  that  time,  were  developed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

Criminal  Procedure 

The  technicalities  of  criminal  procedure  had  their  origin  for  the  most  part 
m  the  excessive  severity  of  the  penalties  for  minor  offences,  both  in  England 
and  to  some  extent  in  this  country,  which  led  judges  to  pick  flaws  in  procedure 
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in  order  to  avoid  the  perpetration  of  injustice.  For  many  years  they  have 
been  the  subject  of  criticism  and  we  still  hear  such  criticism.  It  is  said  that 
nice  distinctions  intended  to  protect  the  innocent  actually  serve  to  shield  the 
guilty.  But,  while  our  criminal  system  is  not  yet  perfect  in  Massachusetts, 
much  of  the  older  technicality  was  done  away  with  by  statute  in  1900  as  a 
result  of  a  study  by  Judge  Fessenden  and  the  report  of  a  commission  consisting 
of  Judge  Sheldon,  then  of  the  Superior  Court,  Frederic  E.  Hurd  and  Professor 
Joseph  H.  Beale. 

Probation 

Another  weakness  of  our  punitive  system  was  the  mixing  of  prisoners  of 
all  kinds  in  crowded  penal  institutions,  which  resulted  in  turning  them  into 
schools  for  crime,  so  that  many  of  the  prisoners  were  less  fitted  for  fife  when 
they  g°t  out  than  when  they  went  in.  The  modern  idea  of  probation  as  a 
remedy  for  this  was  developed  largely  in  Boston.  While  it  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  first  experiments  in  probation  emanated  from  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature,  as  a  matter  of  fact  what  the  Legislature  did  in  the  early  70  s  was  simply 
to  create  funds  for  the  employment  of  probation  officers  in  the  lower  courts. 
Practical  experiments  with  the  probation  system  had  been  going  on  in  Boston 
for  thirty  or  forty  years,  beginning  probably  with  those  of  Judge  Peter  Oxen- 
bridge  Thacher,  who  sat  in  the  old  Boston  Municipal  Court  from  1823-43.  It 
was  the  experience  of  Judge  Thacher  and  his  successors,  and  of  the  friendly 
persons  who  in  those  days  acted  as  volunteer  probation  officers,  which  finally 
led  to  the  development  under  statutes  of  the  probation  system,  which  has 
spread  all  over  the  country. 


The  Juvenile  Court 

Following  out  the  same  ideas  that  led  to  the  probation  system,  the  com¬ 
munity  gradually  realized  the  absurdity  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  by 
the  same  methods  that  were  applied  to  older  persons.  Accordingly,  about  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  Legislature  provided  a  special  procedure  for 
offenders  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  in  the  central  district  of  Boston  a 
special  court,  known  as  the  Juvenile  Court,  was  created  as  an  experiment. 
Under  the  administration  of  the  first  judge,  Harvey  H.  Baker,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  present  judge,  Frederick  P.  Cabot, *  this  court  has  become  recognized 
throughout  the  country  and  abroad  as  a  leading  influence  toward  more  intelli¬ 
gent  methods  of  dealing  with  wayward  boys  and  girls.  In  connection  with  the 
w°rk  of  this  court,  and  largely  through  the  efforts  of  Judge  Cabot,  funds  were 
raised  to  establish,  in  memory  of  his  predecessor,  the  Baker  Foundation,  which 
provides  a  clinic  for  the  physical  and  mental  examinations  of  juvenile  offenders, 
to  assist  the  judge  in  deciding  what  disposition  of  each  case  is  best  for  the  good 
of  the  child  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  community. 

The  District  Courts  in  Boston 

The  district  court  S3,’stem  of  Massachusetts  gradually  grew  out  of  the  old 
practice  under  which  small  cases  were  heard  by  justices  of  the  peace.  As  the 
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community  grew,  various  local  district  or  municipal  courts  were  created  in 
difteient  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  state.  In  course  of  time  there  have 
developed  seventy-three  of  these  courts.  Eight  of  them  are  in  Boston  and  one 
of  these,  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  created  in  I860,  has  since 
developed  into  one  of  the  most  important  courts  in  the  Commonwealth,  with 
a  larger  amount  of  business  than  any  other  court.  W  hile  it  is  classed  for  some 
purposes  as  a  “district  court,”  it  differs  from  all  the  other  district  courts  in 
that  it  now  has  a  chief  justice,  eight  associate  justices  and  eight  special  justices. 
I  he  other  district  courts  in  Boston  are  located  in  Charlestown,  East  Boston, 
South  Boston,  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  West  Roxbury  and  Brighton.  The  dis¬ 
trict  courts  come  in  contact  with  more  members  of  the  community  than  any 
other  courts  because  of  the  large  number  of  small  cases  which  are  brought  into 
them,  and,  for  this  reason,  they  represent  the  Massachusetts  judicial  system 
in  the  minds  of  many  citizens  who  seldom,  if  ever,  get  into  the  other  courts. 
Because  of  this  fact  there  is  a  constantly  growing  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  of  the  importance  of  developing  those  courts  as  more  responsible 
tribunals  administered  by  men  of  high  character  and  proved  capacity.  They 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  misdemeanors,  except  libel  and  conspiracy,  and  they 
have  the  power  to  hold  those  charged  with  more  serious  offenses  for  the  grand 
jury.  Their  civil  jurisdiction,  beginning  with  suits  involving  $300  or  less,  was 
gradually  extended  to  cases  involving  S3, 000,  and  in  1929  the  financial  limit  was 
entirely  removed.  A  suit  for  any  amount  may  now  be  brought  in  any  of  these 
courts  and  tried  there  if  the  defendant  does  not  exercise  his  right  to  remove  it 
to  the  Superior  Court. 

This  gradual  increase  in  the  responsibility  of  these  courts  has  resulted 
largely  from  the  constructive  work  of  Chief  Justice  Wilfred  Bolster  of  the 
Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Boston,  who  has  served  as  Chief  Justice  of  that 
court  since  1904.  He  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  administrators  in  the 
judicial  history  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  court  system  developed  under 
his  administration  has  been  carefully  studied  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
As  a  result  of  a  report  of  a  commission  of  which  he  was  chairman  in  1912,  the 
old  system  of  appeals  in  civil  cases,  by  which  parties  were  able  to  have  double 
trials  on  the  facts,  was  done  away  with  as  an  experiment  in  this  court.  The 
experiment  worked  so  well  that  in  1922  the  Legislature  abolished  such  double 
trials  in  all  the  other  district  courts  of  the  state  and  established,  generally,  the 
piesent  system,  under  which,  if  a  man  brings  suit  in  a  district  court,  it  is  tried 
there  unless  the  defendant  removes  it.  There  is  no  appeal  on  the  facts,  but  an 
appellate  division  has  been  created  to  hear  appeals  on  questions  of  law.  This 
change  has  avoided  much  delay  and  waste  of  time  and  money  for  the  litigants 
and  the  public. 

The  Land  Court 

In  1898  the  Land  Court  was  created  as  a  special  court  to  deal  with  the 
technical  problems  affecting  titles  to  land.  While  it  began  mainly  as  a  court 
for  the  registration  of  titles  in  order  to  facilitate  the  development  of  land  which 
was  unmarketable  because  of  uncertainties  of  title,  the  effective  and  successful 
administration  of  the  court  and  the  convenience  of  having  a  tribunal  of  specialists 
in  land  law  has  resulted  in  the  Legislature’s  gradually  transferring  to  it  almost 
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all  litigation  about  land.  In  the  thirty-two  years  of  its  existence  there  have 
been  five  judges,  three  of  whom  are  still  serving,  Hon.  Charles  Thornton  Davis, 
Hon.  Joseph  J.  Corbett  and  Hon.  Clarence  C.  Smith.  Judge  Davis  has  served 
on  the  bench  and  Judge  Smith  has  served,  first  as  recorder  and  then  on  the 
bench,  during  the  entire  period  from  the  creation  of  the  court;  Judge  Corbett 
has  served  for  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  The  work  of  these  three  men 
in  building  up  this  new  tribunal  and  establishing  it  as  a  convenient  medium 
of  justice  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  public  has  been  an  outstanding  story 
of  constructive  public  service.  Some  members  of  the  bar,  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  and  unaware  of  its  importance,  as  well  as  some  officials  at  the  State 
House,  seem  to  regard  the  Land  Court  as  a  sort  of  administrative  body  of  an 
inferior  character,  whereas,  in  fact,  it  is  more  like  a  branch  of  the  Superior  Court, 
with  a  separate  name  and  organization,  charged  with  the  duty  of  hearing  and 
deciding  some  of  the  most  difficult  questions  of  law  and  fact  that  arise  in  the 
Commonwealth.  It  is  time  that  the  bar  and  the  public  alike  should  appreciate 
the  real  value  and  position  of  this  court,  the  use  of  which  has  been  constantly 
increasing. 

The  Federal  Courts 

During  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  the  United  States  Courts  in 
the  first  circuit,  which  comprises  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island,  were  reorganized  by  Congress  with  a  district  court  in  each  of  the 
four  states  and  a  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  whole  circuit.  This  circuit 
court  serves  as  a  court  of  last  resort,  except  for  such  cases  as  are  ordered  to 
Washington  for  further  hearing  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
As  the  greater  part  of  the  business  arising  in  the  circuit  is  heard  in  Boston, 
there  are  three  district  judges  in  the  Massachusetts  district,  Hon.  James  M. 
Morton,  Hon.  James  A.  Lowell  and  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Brewster.  Of  the  members 
of  the  higher  court  —  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  —  who  have  served  since 
its  creation  in  1S91,  four  came  from  the  Boston  bar,  Francis  C.  Lowell,  William 
Schofield,  Frederic  Dodge  and  George  W.  Anderson,  who  has  only  recently 
retired.* 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  1917 

In  1917,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  occurred  the  fourth  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  the  last  previous  convention  having 
taken  place  in  1853.  This  body  sat  through  the  entire  summer  and  through 
a  portion  of  the  summer  of  1918,  and  submitted  twenty-two  amendments  (includ¬ 
ing  the  initiative  and  referendum  amendment),  all  of  which  were  ratified  by  the 
people.  Many  members  of  the  Boston  bar  served  in  this  convention,  includ¬ 
ing  the  present  Secretary  of  the  Xavy,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  and  his  uncle, 
Brooks  Adams,  both  of  them  descendants  of  John  Adams,  the  man  who  drafted 
the  original  Massachusetts  Constitution  in  1779. 

The  Judicial  Council  Movement 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  a  movement  began,  which  gradually  gained 
force  throughout  the  American  bar,  for  the  closer  study,  not  merely  of  sub- 

♦Author’s  Note. —  Judge  Morton  was  appointed  circuit  judge  in  his  place  and  Hugh  D.  McLellan  of 
Boston  was  appointed  district  judge  in  place  of  Judge  Morton  in  January,  1932. 
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stantive  law,  but  of  the  business  administrative  side  of  the  law;  in  other  words, 
the  organization  and  functioning  of  courts  and  the  adaptation  of  rules  of  practice 
and  procedure  to  modern  conditions.  Addresses,  lectures,  books,  formal  dis¬ 
cussions  and  an  increasing  amount  of  conversation  among  lawyers  dealt  with 
the  subject.  Gradually  the  agitation  bore  fruit  in  constructive  plans  for  more 
careful  and  consecutive  study.  Ihe  American  Judicature  Society,  financed  by 
a  Michigan  lumberman,  contributed  very  largely  to  the  development  of  this 
movement  through  its  journal,  which  was  widely  circulated.  The  state  law 
magazine  movement,  receiving  its  inspiration  largely  from  the  writings  of  Dean 
W  igmore  of  Northwestern  University,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  stimulated  discussion  of  such  problems.  In  November,  1915,  the 
“Massachusetts  Law  Quarterly”  was  established  by  the  Massachusetts  Bar 
Association  as  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  local  problems.  Finally,  in  1919, 
the  Legislature  provided  for  a  commission  of  three  men  to  study  and  report  on 
the  operation  of  the  entire  judicial  system  of  Massachusetts.  The  members  of 
this  commission  were  Henry  N.  Sheldon  of  Boston,  a  retired  justice  of  the 
Supieme  Judicial  Court,  Addison  L.  Green  of  Holyoke,  subsequently  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association,  and  George  R.  Nutter  of  Boston,  subse¬ 
quently  president  of  both  the  Boston  and  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Associations. 

1  he  first  report  of  the  commission  was  devoted  entirely  to  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  informal  procedure  in  the  district  courts  in  the  hearing  of  small  claims, 
not  exceeding  835  in  amount.  Isolated  small  claims  courts  had  been  in  effective 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  country  before  that  time  and  a  careful  study  of 
them  had  been  made  by  a  young  Boston  lawyer,  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  who  had 
served  for  five  years  as  general  counsel  for  the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society.  In 
this  field  he  has  undoubtedly  exerted  more  influence  throughout  the  country, 
by  his  continued  interest  in  the  subject,  than  any  other  individual.  Mr.  Smith 
has  been  for  some  years  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  on  legal  aid  for  poor  persons.  His  report,  dealing  with  all  aspects 
of  litigation  among  the  poor,  was  printed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  under  the 
title,  “Justice  and  the  Poor,”  and  attracted  widespread  attention.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Judicature  Commission  believed  that,  instead  of  isolated  small  claims 
courts,  there  should  be  a  procedure  established  in  all  the  district-  courts  of  the 
state  undei  which  the  parties  could  be  summoned  in  promptly  and  inexpensively 
and  the  case  heard  and  settled  by  the  judge  without  the  expense  of  lawyers. 
Its  recommendation  to  this  effect,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  was  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  in  1920. 

In  its  second  report,  filed  a  3’ear  later,  after  presenting  a  picture  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  judicial  system  and  making  a  number  of  recommendations 
for  changes  in  procedure,  the  Judicature  Commission  advocated  the  creation  of 
a  Judicial  Council.  Lp  to  that  time  special  commissions,  or  legislative  com¬ 
mittees,  had  been  appointed  at  intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  study  the 
judicial  system  or  some  part  of  it;  a  report  was  made,  some  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  peihaps,  adopted,  and  the  rest  forgotten,  until  another  similar  body  was 
cieated  to  begin  over  again,  there  was  no  continuity  of  study  and,  in  between 
commissions,  the  development  was  left  largely  to  the  interest  and  initiative  of 
individual  members  of  the  bar  or  of  the  bench.  The  Judicature  Commission 
bclie\  ed  that  a  subject  so  large  as  the  judicial  system  and  its  methods  of  operation 
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under  modern  conditions,  could  not  be  adequately  studied  in  any  such  casual 
manner.  They,  therefore,  recommended  the  creation  of  a  permanent  unpaid 
body  of  judges  and  members  of  the  bar,  selected  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
continuous  study  of  the  system  and  its  results.  For  lack  of  any  better  name 
they  suggested  the  name,  “Judicial  Council,”  for  this  body.  This  Council  was 
to  consist  of  five  judges  from  different  courts  and  four  members  of  the  bar,  and 
it  was  to  make  an  annual  report  on  the  working  of  the  system,  with  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

About  the  time  this  report  of  the  Judicature  Commission  appeared,  Con¬ 
gress,  on  the  recommendation  of  Chief  Justice  Taft,  had  created  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  senior  Judges  of  the  United  States  Courts  for  the  continuous 
study  of  problems  in  the  Federal  Courts.  This  body,  however,  consisted  wholly 
of  judges.  The  Massachusetts  recommendation  of  a  body,  representative  not 
only  of  the  bench  but  of  the  bar,  which  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  judicial 
system,  attracted  attention  throughout  the  country.  Ohio  was  the  first  state 
to  adopt  the  suggestion.  In  1924  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  created  the 
Massachusetts  Council.  Since  that  time  the  Judicial  Council  movement  has 
spread  over  the  country;  there  are  now  between  fifteen  and  twenty  such  bodies 
in  different  states  and  the  idea  is  being  considered  quite  generally  in  other  states. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  creation  of  these  bodies  is  evidence  of  a  wide¬ 
spread  movement  throughout  the  American  bar,  reviving  among  the  profession 
the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  improvement  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

Just  as  the  Judicature  Commission  had  been  fortunate  in  having  for  its 
chairman  the  late  Judge  Sheldon,  the  Judicial  Council  of  Massachusetts  started 
its  work  under  the  inspiring  influence  of  the  late  William  Caleb  Loring  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  another  retired  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  who,  in  spite  of 
ill  health,  threw  himself  into  the  work  with  energy  and  enthusiasm.  The 
Council  has  made  seven  annual  reports,  the  last  appearing  in  December,  1931. 
Soon  after  its  creation,  the  Legislature  began  the  practice  of  referring  various 
problems  to  it  with  a  request  for  study  and  recommendations  to  be  made  in  the 
next  annual  report.  This  practice  has  been  continued  almost  every  year,  so 
that,  although  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Council,  particularly  upon 
certain  controversial  subjects,  have  not  been  adopted,  many  others  have  been, 
and  its  disinterested  work  has  received  appreciation  and  produced  results. 

The  development  of  the  judicial  system,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Judicature 
Commission,  may  often  involve  changes  in  judicial  practice  as  well  as  in  habits 
of  thought  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar  and  in  the  community.  It  must,  there¬ 
fore,  be  gradual,  and  part  of  the  value  of  the  work  of  a  Judicial  Council  lies 
in  the  preparation  of  carefully  considered  plans  on  one  subject  after  anothei 
which,  even  if  they  are  not  immediately  adopted,  are  ready  for  consideration 
when  the  time  comes  in  the  legislative  mind  for  dealing  with  a  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  The  plan  reported  may  then  be  taken  up,  reconsidered,  and  often 
improved,  in  the  course  of  discussion  before  the  judiciary  committee  of  the 
Legislature. 

Famous  Trials 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the  leading  trials  in  Boston 
in  the  last  half-century  but  a  few  should  be  mentioned  as  part  of  the  history 
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of  t his  period.  The  trial  of  Thomas  Bram  for  the  murder  of  three  persons  on 
the  high  seas  in  1896  took  place  in  the  United  States  District  Court.  The 
case  was  tried  twice,  the  first  time  by  United  States  Attorney  Sherman  Hoar, 
and  the  second  time  by  his  successor,  Boyd  B.  Jones.  At  each  trial  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  ably  represented  by  James  E.  Cotter  and  Asa  P.  French,  but  the  result 
was  a  conviction.  The  case  was  most  unusual  because  of  the  fact  that  every 
surviving  person  on  the  “Herbert  Fuller,”  the  ship  on  which  the  murders  were 
committed,  took  the  stand  and  testified  before  the  jury,  so  that  the  jury  knew 
that  one  of  the  persons  who  appeared  before  it  had  committed  the  murders. 
Bram  was  pardoned  later  and  resumed  his  occupation  as  a  seaman.  An  interest¬ 
ing  reference  to  his  recent  appearance  in  Boston  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Homans’ 
article  in  this  book. 

In  the  summer  of  1916  and  the  following  winter  occurred  two  trials  which 
were  unique  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts.  They  were  petitions  for  the 
removal  of  the  district  attorneys  of  Middlesex  County  and  Suffolk  County 
for  misconduct  in  office,  and,  under  the  statutes,  they  took  place  before  the 
full  bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  with  Chief  Justice  Pugg  presiding 
in  each  case.  Both  cases  lasted  for  several  weeks  and  in  both  cases  the  district 
attorney  involved  was  removed  from  office  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
court.  In  1929  an  attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth  resigned  while 
under  impeachment  charges  and  was  disbarred  by  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
for  the  conduct  which  had  formed  the  basis  of  his  impeachment. 

The  most  famous  case  of  all,  the  Sacco- Yanzetti  trial,  took  place  in  Nor¬ 
folk  County,  but  the  later  proceedings  took  place  in  the  Boston  courts.  The 
principal  attorneys  for  the  defence  in  these  later  proceedings,  William  G.  Thomp¬ 
son  and  Herbert  B.  Ehrmann,  were  prominent  members  of  the  Boston  bar. 
The  defence  at  the  original  trial  in  Dedham  had  been  conducted  by  a  lawyer 
from  California. 


Leading  Lawyers 

Space  will  permit  only  a  partial  list  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Boston 
bar  during  the  period  covered.  Sydney  Bartlett,  who  was  a  partner  of  Lemuel 
Shaw  before  Shaw  was  appointed  Chief  Justice  in  1S30,  continued  in  active 
practice  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  bar  until  his  death  in  1891.  Richard 
Olney  was  Attorney -General  and  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Cleveland. 
Moorfield  Storey  was  at  one  time  president  of  t he  American  Bar  Association. 
Frederick  P.  Fish,  who  died  recently,  was  the  leading  patent  lawyer  in  the 
l  nited  States.  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  a  kinsman  of  Rufus  Choate,  had  few 
superiors  in  the  country  as  a  trial  lawyer.  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  his  frequent 
antagonist,  was  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  Willett  case,  the  longest  civil 
trial  in  Massachusetts  history.  Alfred  Iiemenway,  John  L.  Thorndike,  Francis 
Balch,  William  G.  Russell,  Lewis  S.  Dabney,  Robert  M.  Morse,  Samuel  J. 
Elder,  Charles  W.  Bartlett,  Eugene  Bolles,  Thomas  J.  Gargan,  Henry  F.  Hurl- 
burt,  Thomas  M.  Babson  and  others  were  outstanding  figures  in  various  lines 
of  legal  activity,—  not  to  mention  men  of  equal  character  and  ability  who  are 
still  alive.  Among  scholarly  writers  on  law  not  already  mentioned  reference 
may  be  made  to  Charles  Warren,  whose  work,  “The  Supreme  Court  in  United 
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States  History,”  received  the  Pulitzer  prize  in  1923,  Frederic  J.  Stimson, 
Samuel  Williston,  Joseph  H.  Beale,  Roscoe  Pound  and  others  holding  chairs 

in  our  law  schools.  .  .  , 

The  various  members  of  the  bar  who  were  in  active  service  during  the 

World  War  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  several  leaders  of  the  Boston 
bar  were  drafted  for  European  service  after  the  war.  Roland  W.  Boyden  and 
Thomas  Nelson  Perkins  were  called  on  for  distinguished  service  in  connection 
with  problems  of  readjustment  and  reparations  and  Jeremiah  Smith,  Jr.,  was 
made  Commissioner  General  of  Hungary  with  absolute  power  over  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Mr.  Smith  served  with  distinction  for  two  years  in  this  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  position,  refusing  all  compensation  at  the  close  of  his  service. 


The  Massachusetts  Members  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lnited  States 
Boston  and  Massachusetts  generally  have  contributed  many  distinguished 
men  to  the  national  service,  among  them  seven  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  three  of  whom  had  been  Chief  Justices  of  our  State  Supreme 
Court.  Beginning  with  William  Cushing,  the  first  active  Chief  Justice  of 
Massachusetts  and  one  of  the  first  men  appointed  by  President  Washington 
in  1789,  who  refused  the  Chief  Justiceship  in  1796,  the  line  includes  Joseph 
Storv  who  served  from  1813  to  1845,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  already  mentioned, 
who  was  appointed  directly  from  the  bar,  Horace  Gray,  Chief  Justice  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  who  was  appointed  in  1882  and  served  in  Washington  for  twenty 
years,  William  H.  Moody,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  and  subsequently  for  a  few  years  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  two  present  members  of  the  court,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  appointed  from  the 
bar  by  President  Wilson,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  had  also  been  C  liief 
Justice  of  Massachusetts  and  was  appointed  in  1902  to  succeed  Judge  Gray. 
Air.  Justice  Holmes  is  still  active  and  vigorous  in  the  performance  of  his  duties 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  after  a  continuous  service  of  forty-nine  years  since 
his  original  appointment  in  1882  as  an  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial 
Court  of  Massachusetts.*  He  is  one  of  the  remarkable  figures  in  the  judicial 

history  of  the  country.  .  , 

This  reference  to  Judge  Holmes  is  perhaps  a  fitting  climax  to  a  bnet  out¬ 
line  of  the  legal  history  of  Boston  during  the  period  covered.  Lack  of  space 
prevents  any  more  detailed  account  of  many  men  and  many  happenings  which 
have  contributed  to  that  history.  The  profession  in  Massachusetts  has  had 
its  ups  and  downs,  like  all  other  branches  of  human  endeavor.  Local  pride 
does  not  justify  any  exaggeration  of  its  importance.  Our  national  life  is  the 
result  of  the  experiments  with  local  self-government  in  forty-eight  state  labora¬ 
tories,  and  in  valuing  the  contributions  of  different  communities  we  must 
always  remember  that  “one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory.”  What¬ 
ever ‘have  been  our  faults  and  failures,  it  is  still  true  that  the  work  of  the  legal 
profession  in  Massachusetts  is  studied  with  interest  and  attention  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  influence  of  that  work,  and  of  the  thinking 
and  effort  which  go  into  it,  is  still  strong. _ _____ _ 

*  Editorial  Note.—  On  January  12,  P32,  Judge  Holmes,  yielding  at  last  to  the  burden  of  advancing 
years,  submitted  his  resignation  to  President  Hoover. 
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By  ROBERT  LINCOLN  O’BRIEN 

In  no  comparable  city  in  the  United  States  have  the  daily  newspapers 
adhered  so  closely  to  the  old  traditions,  or  continued  with  so  little  disturbance 
the  organization  and  ownership  of  a  half-century  or  so,  as  in  Boston.  Else¬ 
where  this  is  an  age  of  newspaper  consolidation.  Great  cities,  like  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  Denver,  Louisville,  Detroit,  now  have  but  a  single  morning  newspaper, 
while  Boston  maintains  four,  as  it  did  in  1SS0,  when  Mr.  Justin  Winsor’s  monu¬ 
mental  compilation  brought  the  facts  up  to  that  date. 

The  greatest  change  here  has  come  in  the  publications  of  less  frequent 
issuance  than  daily.  In  1880  there  were  four  semiweekly  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  here,  sixty-three  weeklies,  four  fortnightlies,  ninety-three  monthlies 
and  ten  quarterlies.  No  such  figures  could  be  given  for  1930.  The  larger 
city  has  a  smaller  or,  at  any  rate,  a  less  varied  output.  When  one  considers 
that  that  was  a  day  of  hand  composition  and  so,  theoretically  at  least,  printing 
was  much  more  expensive  than  in  this  mechanical  age,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  the  typesetting  machines  and  corresponding  devices  in  other  parts  of  the 
craft  should  have  resulted  in  this  curtailment  of  the  product.  The  explana¬ 
tion,  of  course,  lies  in  the  advertising,  which  supports  the  modern  publication. 
This  as  a  rule  depends  on  mass  circulation,  which  has  grown  enormously,  and 
the  quick  results  which  the  daily  gives.  Moreover  the  daily  of  1930,  especially 
in  its  Sunday  editions,  has  absorbed  many  of  the  features  of  the  weeklies  and 
monthlies  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  bids  against  their  successors  for  the  patronage 
of  thoughtful  readers. 

Perhaps  the  most  distinctive  of  Boston’s  newspapers  is  the  one  of  smallest 
circulation  —  the  Evening  Transcript  —  whose  history  happily  coincides  with 
that  of  the  city  itself.  It  was  founded  in  1830  and  in  1930  celebrated  its  cen¬ 
tenary  by  the  issuance  of  a  historical  volume  from  the  pen  of  the  gifted  Joseph 
Edgar  Chamberlin,  which  should  be  read  by  all  persons  interested  in  journalism. 
The  property  has  belonged  in  the  period  under  review  to  the  Dutton  heirs. 
Mr.  Samuel  P.  Mandcll,  whose  wife  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  William  Dutton, 
was  long  president  of  the  company.  His  descendants  and  those  of  Mr.  William 
Tracy  Eustis,  who  married  another  daughter,  are  the  present  owners  of  the 
property.  The  real  management  for  the  greater  part  of  this  half-century  has 
rested  in  the  hands  of  George  S.  Mandell,  a  vigorous,  outstanding  journalistic 
leader.  Under  him,  during  this  period,  have  been  five  editors,  Edward  H. 
Clement,  who  retired  in  1900;  Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  who  went  to  the  Herald 
in  1910;  Frank  B.  Tracy,  whose  career  proved  short  on  account  of  ill-health; 
James  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  now  the  head  of  the  Hearst  Editorial  Service  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  Henry  T.  Claus,  the  present  incumbent. 

The  Transcript  has  a  circulation  of  only  38,136,  but  its  influence  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  this  community,  is  very  great.  Its  treatment  of 
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books,  art,  education,  music  and  society  is  unexcelled  by  that  of  any  other 
newspaper  in  the  country.  Nor  are  there  any  deficiencies  in  its  news  service, 
from  the  press  associations  and  from  special  correspondents.  Its  selling  pi  ice 
of  three  cents  daily,  except  on  Saturday,  when  it  is  five,  has  perhaps  proved 

a  factor  in  limiting  its  popular  appeal. 

In  1880  the  Boston  Advertiser  was  published  at  27  Court  street.  Three 
years  later,  in  February,  1883,  it  went  into  a  stately  new  building  in  Washington 
street,  running  through  to  Devonshire.  It  signalized  the  occasion  on  Monday , 
February  19,  by  issuing  a  twenty-page  paper  which  long  remained  memorable 
because  of  its  size.  Until  the  summer  of  1881  it  had  been  issued  as  a  large 
folio,  but  on  July  4  of  that  year  it  came  out  in  quarto  form.  Early  in  1882 
Delano  A.  Goddard,  the  editor,  died  suddenly  and  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Stanwood,  who  had  long  been  an  editorial  writer  on  its  staff.  He  was  one  of 
the  eminent  Boston  journalists  of  the  period  under  review,  perhaps  best  known 
as  the  author  of  Stanwood’s  “Presidential  Elections,”  besides  a  “History  of  the 
Presidency,”  a  life  of  James  G.  Blaine,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1923, 
having  been  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  editor  of  the  “  \  outh  s  Companion. 

It  was  while  serving  the  Advertiser  that  he  introduced  to  journalism  Edward 
Page  Mitchell,  author  of  the  famous  Bowdoin  College  song,  and  afterwards 
in  New  York  so  faithful  an  understudy  of  the  great  Charles  A.  Dana  that  many 
of  the  sayings  commonly  attributed  to  him  were  really  the  coinage  of  Mitchell. 

A  few  months  after  the  death  of  editor  Goddard  the  Advertiser  changed 
hands.  Edward  Payson  Call,  a  young  man  destined  to  a  long,  active  newspaper 
career,  became  the  publisher,  and  under  him  the  Advertiser  more  than  ever 
stood  out  as  the  leading  commercial  and  business  journal  of  New  England. 
Declining  revenues,  however,  soon  led  to  a  change  and  the  paper  was  bought 
in  1887  by  William  E.  Barrett,  whose  meteoric  career  in  politics,  as  well  as  in 
journalism,  is  still  remembered.  He  died  in  early  life,  and  shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  congressional  service.  He  also  acquired  the  Evening  Record, 
which  had  been  started  in  18S4  by  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin,  now  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  and  the  author  of  the  recently  published  history  of  that  excellent  journal. 
Mr.  Barrett  associated  with  him  in  the  conduct  of  these  papers  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  Henry  Parkman,  James  W.  Dunphy,  Charles  H.  Adams  and  Herbert 
S.  Underwood.  The  Barrett  estate  continued  in  control  till  December,  1914. 
Mr.  Underwood  had  three  years  earlier  crossed  the  street  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal,  under  Frank  A.  Munsey,  to  which  subsequent  allusion 
will  be  made.  Mr.  Barrett  continued  the  Advertiser  on  its  old  lines,  but  did 
not  pour  new  money  into  it  or  attempt  the  financially  forbidding  task  of  “build¬ 
ing  it  up.”  Most  of  his  profits  supposedly  came  from  the  Evening  Record, 
a°one-cent  daily  of  great  vivacity  and  enterprise.  It  had  a  circulation  of 
30,000  when  the  Barrett  interests  sold  out,  as  against  5,000  for  the  Advertiser, 
also  owned  by  them. 

After  Mr.  Barrett’s  death  the  properties  were  sold  to  Charles  Sumner  Bird, 
who,  loyal  to  the  traditions  of  his  family,  with  their  deep  interest  m  public 
affairs,  sought  an  outlet  for  his  political  opinions.  He  made  his  son,  Francis 
W.  Bird,  publisher  and  editor.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  Mr.  Bird 
told  the  assembled  employees  that,  while  the  experiment  had  cost  him  much 
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more  than  he  had  expected,  he  hoped  to  see  it  through;  but  this  did  not  prove 
practicable,  and  in  1917  he  sold  the  Advertiser  to  William  R.  Hearst,  who  was 
able  to  utilize  its  assets  in  combination  with  his  earlier  established  Evening  and 
Sunday  American.  The  Advertiser  name  Mr.  Hearst  has  retained,  with  its 
Associated  Press  membership,  for  his  Sunday  edition.  Thus  the  Advertiser  of 
Nathan  Hale  —  the  father  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  —  and  of  Charles  F.  Dunbar, 
long  a  professor  in  Harvard  College  and  an  intimate  associate  of  President  Eliot, 
has  adjusted  itself  to  the  changing  standards  of  popular  journalistic  taste  in  the 
half-century  under  review. 

In  the  interest  of  accuracy  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  morning  tabloid, 
known  as  the  Record ,  now  owned  by  Mr.  Hearst,  and  rapidly  increasing  in 
circulation,  was  started  by  M.  Douglas  Flattery,  to  whom  the  Bird  interests  had 
sold  it,  and  it  was  not  till  1921  that  he  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Hearst.  This  is 
perhaps  a  good  place  in  the  narrative  to  tell  the  story  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst’s  connection  with  Boston  journalism.  He  owns  twent3'-five  newspapers 
in  the  United  States,  covering  nearly  all  its  larger  cities.  He  came  into  the 
Boston  field  with  the  issuance  of  the  Evening  American,  with  a  Sunday  edition, 
on  March  21,  1904.  These  were  published  in  a  five-story  building  at  85  Summer 
street,  in  a  section  of  the  city  where  the  Hearst  papers  have  since  remained. 
This  Evening  American  is  said  to  have  started  with  a  circulation  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million.  Its  political  policies,  like  those  of  other  Hearst  journals,  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  the  owner  rather  than  of  any  political  party,  often  changing 
allegiance  from  one  to  the  other  as  issues  dictated.  The  Boston  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  now  has  a  circulation  of  260,266  (government  statement  of  October  1,  1930) 
and  a  Sunday  circulation  of  467,466.  This  Sunday  edition  is,  of  course,  known 
as  the  Boston  Sunday  Advertiser. 

The  other  morning  newspapers  of  18S0  were  the  Herald,  Globe  and  Post, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have  continued  in  the  same  lines,  and  to  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  under  the  same  ownership,  makes  their  record  distinguishing. 
While  it  is  true  that  only  the  Globe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  same  family  now  as  in 
1S80,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  intervening  period  the  Post  has  been  in  the 
control  of  the  Grozier  family,  as  it  still  remains,  and  the  Herald  has  had  relatively 
few  changes  of  ownership,  its  present  one  dating  from  November  1,  1910. 

The  only  outstanding  morning  newspaper  published  in  18S0  which  is  no 
longer  among  the  living  is  the  Boston  Journal,  which  was  for  many  years  the 
journalistic  bulwark  of  New  England  Republicanism.  It  had  been  started  in 
1833,  three  years  later  than  the  T ranscript  and  two  years  later  than  the  Post. 
The  period  in  the  Journal’s  history  at  which  Mr.  Winsor’s  narration  closes  was 
one  of  considerable  overturn  in  newspaperdom.  In  1882  the  Journal’s  price 
was  reduced  from  89  to  86  per  year,  with  a  corresponding  change  in  the  price  of 
individual  copies.  In  18S0  the  paper  had  boasted  of  a  circulation  of  40,000.  It 
had  been  published  at  264  Washington  street  since  1860,  but  its  circulation  even 
then  was  not  large  enough  to  make  the  going  easy.  Early  in  the  80’s  Stephen 
O’Meara  became  the  head  of  the  paper  and  so  remained,  under  various  changes  of 
ownership,  until  he  sold  it  to  Frank  A.  Munsey,  who  had  long  wanted  to  own 
a  newspaper  in  Boston,  an  aspiration,  however,  which  time  sufficed  to 
correct. 
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Mr.  Munsey  undertook  a  striking  reformation  of  Boston  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards.  He  took  all  advertising  off  the  front  page.  He  adopted  many  improve¬ 
ments,  but  under  his  ownership  the  paper  alternated  between  periods  of  ‘‘break¬ 
ing  even”  and  spells  of  substantial  loss,  with  the  result  that  he  wearied  in  the 
enterprise  and  turned  it  over,  on  moderate  terms,  to  Matthew  Hale,  Charles 
Eliot  Ware  and  Walton  A.  Green,  who  were,  like  Munsey  himself,  warmly  in 
sympathy  with  the  progressive  political  policies  of  the  Roosevelt  era.  They 
finally,  on  October  6,  1917,  sold  the  paper  to  the  Herald  organization,  which  had 
already  absorbed  the  Traveler,  and  thus  the  Journal  passed  out  of  the  picture. 

In  1880  the  Boston  Post  was  published  at  17  Milk  street,  on  the  spot  where 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  born.  It  sold  at  three  cents  a  copy.  In  the  following 
year  it  was  acquired,  after  the  Edwin  D.  Winslow  affair  of  unsavory  memory, 
by  Alonzo  P.  Moore,  a  prominent  Boston  business  man,  who,  as  the  largest 
stockholder,  became  its  treasurer  and  publisher.  Robert  G.  Fish  took  up 
editorial  leadership  in  the  spring  of  1882,  a  position  from  which  he  retired  to 
become  one  of  the  fire  commissioners  of  Boston,  and  on  his  termination  of  that 
service  an  editorial  writer  on  the  Transcript,  retaining  this  post  until  his  death 
in  1913.  Edwin  M.  Bacon  was  the  next  editor  of  the  Post.  During  all  this 
period  it  was  Democratic  in  politics,  and  generally  the  organ  of  the  so-called 
old-fashioned  Democracy.  But  its  financial  resources  did  not  enable  it  to  do  a 
good  job  with  the  news,  and  its  circulation  had  declined  to  a  very  low  ebb,  when, 
in  1891,  it  was  purchased  by  Edwin  A.  Grozier,  one  of  the  most  marked  jour¬ 
nalistic  geniuses  of  America.  He  had  been  a  shorthand  reporter  on  the  Globe, 
private  secretary  for  George  D.  Robinson  during  his  campaign  for  Governor  in 
1883,  and  later  private  secretary  for  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  New  York  World. 
Mr.  Grozier  came  back  to  Boston  with  a  small  capital  and  took  over  the  Post, 
playing  one  of  the  most  courageous  games,  with  the  smallest  resources,  in  all 
newspaper  history.  He  soon  made  his  newspaper  one  cent,  and  for  a  generation 
enjoyed  the  advantage  which  this  rate  gave  him  by  comparison  with  the  two- 
cent  price  of  all  his  rivals.  This  price  disparity  in  Mr.  Grozier’s  favor,  added  to 
his  extraordinary  genius  for  “playing”  news  and  sensing  its  possibilities,  built  up 
what  was  at  one  time  doubtless  the  largest  week-day  morning  circulation  in  the 
country,  touching  570,000  copies.  Its  morning  circulation  is  now,  with  a  price 
equality  with  its  rivals,  374,863  daily  and  330,281  on  Sunday.  Both  of  these 
figures  are  from  the  government  reports  of  October  1,  1930.  Mr.  Grozier  died  in 
1924.  His  son,  Richard  Grozier,  now  the  dominating  head  of  the  property, 
possesses  his  father’s  journalistic  talents  to  a  very  marked  degree.  It  was 
through  his  enterprise  that  the  Post  had  won,  in  1922,  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
running  down  the  Ponzi  fraud,  properly  estimated  as  the  greatest  piece  of  public- 
spirited  service  performed  by  any  American  newspaper  in  that  year. 

For  the  entire  period  covered  by  this  review  the  Globe  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  Charles  H.  Taylor,  who  died  in  1921,  and  of  his  sons,  Charles  H.,  Jr., 
and  William  O.  Taylor,  and  they  have  proved  a  highly  effective  management. 
General  Taylor,  as  he  was  called  in  his  later  years  from  his  service  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Russell,  became  the  head  of  the  property  in  1873.  For  some 
years  he  had  to  get  along  without  the  Associated  Press,  a  deprivation  which 
developed  enormous  resourcefulness  on  his  part.  In  his  early  days  the  Globe 
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was  militantly  Democratic.  It  supported  Butler  for  Governor  in  1882  and 
1883  and  Cleveland  for  president  in  1884.  In  fact  its  distinct  Democratic 
tendency  showed  no  abatement  until  the  Bryan  candidacy  in  1896.  Since 
that  time  the  Globe  has  made  a  specialty  of  printing  the  news  and  avoiding 
in  its  editorial  columns  all  traces  of  partisan  preference.  It  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  features,  and  for  the  originality  of  many  of 
its  enterprises.  It  printed  in  1881  what  purported  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Globe 
of  1981.  This  attracted  great  attention  throughout  the  country,  and  found 
man}'-  imitators.  The  printing  of  a  whole  front  page  of  poems  on  the  death 
of  President  Garfield,  written  by  local  versifiers,  was  another  of  its  earlier 
enterprises.  It  has  retained  many  notable  writers,  of  whom  James  Morgan, 
author  of  a  half-dozen  well  known  biographies,  is  perhaps  the  most  famous. 
William  D.  Sullivan,  its  long  time  managing  editor,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
journalists  of  America.  The  Globe  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  paper  in  the 
country  to  specialize  in  household  recipes  and  other  interests  of  women  in 
the  home.  Its  circulation  daily  and  evening,  according  to  the  government 
report,  stands  at  about  300,000.  On  Sunday  it  is  materially  larger. 

The  Boston  Evening  Traveler,  long  spelled  with  two  “l’s,”  was  published 
at  31  State  street  by  Roland  Worthington  and  Company  in  1880.  It  was 
the  first  two-cent  evening  newspaper  to  be  established  in  Boston.  This  was 
in  1845.  Among  its  well-remembered  features  was  the  review  of  the  week 
written  by  Charles  Creighton  Hazewell,  a  man  of  amazing  information,  whose 
son,  Edward  Wentworth  Hazewell,  was  long  an  editorial  writer  of  the  Boston 
Transcript.  The  Traveler  passed  through  a  number  of  varied  ownerships 
in  the  last  decade  of  the  old  century,  and  finally  fell  into  the  hands  of  Albert 
F.  Holden  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  had  made  an  astonishing  success  of  the 
Plain-Dealer  in  that  city.  He  eventually  associated  with  him  the  late  Sidney 
W.  Winslow,  the  founder  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery  Company,  who  in  1910 
brought  Messrs.  Higgins  and  Smith,  the  owners  of  the  Newburyport  News, 
to  Boston  to  run  the  Traveler  on  new  and  ambitious  lines.  But  these  proved 
expensive,  and  so  on  June  1,  1912,  Mr.  Winslow  joined  forces  with  the  Boston 
Herald  organization,  substituting  the  Traveler  for  the  Evening  Herald  and 
giving  it  the  more  distinctive  name  of  the  two. 

This  brings  us  to  the  story  of  the  Herald.  Its  publishers  in  1880  were 
R.  M.  Pulsifer  and  Company.  Air.  E.  B.  Haskell  was  editor-in-chief  and 
C.  H.  Andrews  the  news  manager.  Its  average  daily  circulation  in  July, 
1881,  stood  at  183,000,  its  Sunday  circulation  at  117,000.  In  1888  Haskell 
and  Charles  H.  Andrews  yielded  to  a  new  corporation,  known  as  the  Boston 
Herald  Company,  the  shareholders  being  Pulsifer,  Haskell,  Andrew's,  John  H. 
Holmes,  E.  II.  Woods  and  Fred  E.  Whiting.  On  Pulsifer’s  death  shortly 
thereafter,  Mr.  Holmes  became  the  largest  owner.  In  1904  Mr.  Haskell  turned 
over  his  holdings  to  his  son,  William  E.  Haskell,  v'ho  finally  reached  an  equality 
of  ownership  writh  Holmes.  In  October,  1906,  Mr.  Holmes  sold  his  holdings 
to  Haskell,  who  for  two  years  before  had  been  its  publisher.  Mr.  Haskell 
removed  the  paper  to  the  location  on  Tremont  street,  near  Mason  and  Avery, 
which  has  only  recently  been  abandoned.  He  established  a  system  of  individual 
deliveries  of  the  paper,  and  otherwise  proceeded  energetically  along  original 
lines.  But  the  revenues  of  the  paper  at  that  period  would  not  sustain  the 
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standard  of  expenditures  undertaken,  with  the  result  that  in  1910  he  turned 
the  property  over  to  receivers,  John  Norris,  representing  the  International 
Paper  Company,  and  Charles  F.  Weed,  now  a  vice-president  of  the  First  National 
Bank. 

In  the  autumn  a  new  company  was  organized  to  take  it  over  under  the 
leadership  of  Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.  They  selected  five  trustees  to  stand 
before  the  public  as  sponsors  for  the  new  enterprise.  These  were  Richard 
Olney,  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  John  H.  Holmes,  Robert  Burnett  and  Henry 
S.  Howe,  of  whom  none  are  now  living.  They  made  Robert  Lincoln 
O’Brien  president  of  the  company  and  editor  of  the  Herald,  positions  which 
he  retained  until  his  resignation  on  December  31,  1928.  That  period  witnessed 
the  absorption  of  the  Traveler,  already  described,  and  the  subsequent  absorption 
of  the  Boston  Journal  and  to  an  extent  its  merger  with  the  Boston  Herald. 
The  first  publisher  under  this  regime  was  John  Wells  Farley,  a  well-known 
lawyer  in  this  city;  but  his  interests  were  in  his  profession  rather  than  journalism 
and  he  withdrew  shortly  after  the  absorption  of  the  Traveler,  giving  place  to 
James  H.  Higgins,  who  had  conducted,  under  Mr.  Winslow’s  financial  leader¬ 
ship,  the  Lynn  News  and  the  Gloucester  Times,  as  well  as  the  Newbury  port 
News,  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Smith.  Of  the  Herald-Traveler 
properties  Mr.  Higgins  remained  treasurer,  publisher  and  business  manager 
until  his  breakdown  in  health  in  1922,  when,  after  an  interregnum  in  which 
M.  M.  Lord,  now  of  the  Hearst  service,  represented  Mr.  Higgins’  interests, 
Edwin  Wesley  Preston,  who  had  been  the  advertising  manager  under  Mr. 
Higgins,  took  the  helm.  He  remains  the  publisher  and  dominating  factor 
in  the  business  management  of  the  property.  Its  news  leadership  since  Mr. 
O’Brien’s  retirement  has  fallen  to  Robert  Burnett  Choate,  a  son  of  the  late 
Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  long  the  gifted  Washington  correspondent  of  the  paper 
and  a  man  of  marked  journalistic  tastes  and  high  attainments.  The  editorial 
page  is  in  charge  of  Frank  W.  Buxton,  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  Pulitzer 
prize  editorial  on  Calvin  Coolidge.  Mr.  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  the  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Herald,  also  won  a  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  editorial  on  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case,  recommending  further  investigation,  which,  on  the  petition 
of  Bishop  Lawrence  and  others,  Governor  Fuller  finally  provided. 

The  Traveler  has  been  in  recent  years  under  the  management  of  Harold  F. 
Wheeler,  with  Joe  Toye  as  the  head  of  the  editorial  page.  Its  circulation 
has  gone  forward  rapidly  and  contributes  materially  to  the  300,000  papers 
which  are  the  current  output  of  the  new  and  magnificent  publishing  plant  at 
the  corner  of  Mason  and  Avery  streets.  At  the  time  the  Herald  was  turned 
over  to  the  O’Brien  regime  its  morning  circulation  was  46,000,  its  evening 
only  7,000.  Its  Sunday  circulation  was  38,500  but  was  dropping  at  the  rate 
of  500  copies  each  week. 

The  Herald-Traveler  Corporation  is  one  of  that  increasing  number  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  which  are  publicly  financed.  Its  stock  was 
offered  to  the  public  in  1929,  with  a  considerable  reservation  for  its  own 
employees  at  a  lower  figure. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  in  coming  to  Boston  on  November  25,  1908, 
made  a  distinctly  new  departure  in  journalism,  not  only  here  but  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  paper  is  international  in  scope,  printing  several  editions  daily, 
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adapted  to  different  geographical  groups.  It  carries  news,  special  articles  and 
advertising  from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe. 

Its  news  policies  are  distinctive.  It  does  not  exploit  crimes,  disasters  or 
sensations.  Its  aim  is  to  spread  confidence  instead  of  fear  and  to  record  the 
good  that  men  do  rather  than  the  evil.  The  Monitor  is  a  part  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society,  which  was  the  gift  of  Mary  Baker  Eddy  to  the 
Mother  Church,  as  the  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  in  Boston  is  called. 
Accompanying  this  gift,  which  was  accepted  on  January  15,  1908,  was  “a 
grant  of  trusteeship.”  Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Christian  Science 
Board  of  Directors  are  three  trustees  who  administer  the  business  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  societjr.  The  editorship  of  the  Monitor  rests  in  the  hands  of  an  editorial 
board  of  four  members.  Willis  J.  Abbot,  one  of  the  country’s  most  substantial 
journalists,  holds  that  post  of  responsibility. 

The  Monitor  specializes  in  foreign  news,  by  mail,  by  telegraph,  by  cable, 
by  wireless.  It  has  the  service  of  the  Associated  Press  and  of  the  United 
Press,  and  besides  has  correspondents  of  its  own  all  over  the  world.  Its  adver¬ 
tising  is  equally  international.  It  maintains  branch  advertising  offices  in 
eight  cities  of  the  United  States  and  four  in  Europe,  besides  having  500  local 
advertising  representatives  in  smaller  cities  everywhere.  Its  advertising  comes 
from  thirty-four  countries. 

The  circulation  of  the  first  edition  in  1908  was  25,598.  Its  present  circu¬ 
lation  is  134,641.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  primary  circulation.  It  also 
has  an  even  larger  “secondary  circulation,”  because  nearly  all  the  papers  are 
by  a  systematic  arrangement  redistributed.  The  motto  of  the  organization, 
devised  by  its  founder,  Mrs.  Eddy,  stands  over  all  its  departments  —  “To  injure 
no  man  but  to  bless  all  mankind.” 

Mention  should  be  made  in  this  review  of  a  half-century  of  Boston’s  daily 
journalism  of  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  founded  by  Clarence  W.  Barron  in 
1887.  The  recently  published  book,  “They  Told  It  to  Barron,”  pictures  his 
amazingly  interesting  career.  He  eventually  established  financial  newspapers 
in  six  other  cities,  as  well  as  the  weekly  financial  journal  with  a  national  cir¬ 
culation,  started  on  Alay  9,  1921,  which  bears  his  name.  On  his  death  in  1928 
the  properties  fell  to  his  son-in-law,  Hugh  Bancroft,  who  maintains  them  on 
the  high  plane  which  characterized  the  work  of  the  founder. 
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By  CHARLES  F.  D.  BELDEN 

Boston  and  Massachusetts  have  played  a  significant  part  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  public  library  movement  in  America.  In  1851  a  state  law  was 
enacted  authorizing  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  libraries 
by  taxation.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  law  that  the  Public  Library  of 
the  City  of  Boston  was  founded  in  1852,  thus  becoming  the  oldest  of  the  great 
free  city  libraries  of  the  world  supported  by  a  municipal  tax. 

The  experiment  of  Boston  was  watched  with  much  interest,  not  only  in 
Massachusetts  but  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  example  was  soon 
followed  by  other  cities  and  towns.  The  Civil  War  temporarily  checked 
the  movement,  but  in  the  70’s  and  80’s  the  founding  of  public  libraries  was 
well  under  way.  Massachusetts  was  in  the  lead.  The  figures  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1891  showed  that  at  that  time  the  number  of 
libraries  wholly  or  mainly  supported  by  taxation  was  179  in  Massachusetts, 
as  against  220  in  all  the  rest  of  the  Union,  twenty-nine  states  being  totally 
without  public  libraries. 

During  the  last  forty  years  the  country  has,  in  the  main,  caught  up  with 
the  standards  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts.  This  City  and  this  Common¬ 
wealth  maintain,  however,  in  the  library  world,  their  pre-eminent  positions. 
Massachusetts  is  still  the  only  state  in  the  country  in  which  there  is  no  town, 
no  matter  how  small,  and  no  city,  without  the  benefit  of  a  public  library.  In 
fact,  the  354  cities  and  towns  of  the  state  harbor  no  less  than  415  free  public 
libraries,  excluding  branch  libraries.  The  Boston  Public  Library  stands 
acknowledged  as  the  head  of  this  great  system.  It  is  one  of  the  three  leading 
scholarly  public  libraries  of  the  country.  The  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library  surpass  it  in  the  wealth  of  their  collections,  but  the 
Boston  Public  Library  is  unique  in  the  liberality  with  which  its  great  collections 
are  made  available  for  consultation  and  for  free  circulation.  The  1,500,000 
volumes  belonging  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  are  supplemented  by  the  public 
libraries  of  the  thirty-eight  towns  encircling  the  city,  which  bring  the  public 
library  resources  to  a  total  of  3,250,000  volumes.  Through  the  system  of  inter- 
library  loans,  established  by  the  Act  of  1911,  the  majority  of  these  books  are 
accessible  to  the  entire  population  of  Greater  Boston.  Among  public  libraries 
should  properly  be  mentioned  the  State  Library,  which,  although  its  books 
may  not  be  drawn  for  home  use,  is  free  to  all  for  purposes  of  study.  To  this 
group  belong  also  the  Massachusetts  Archives  of  the  State  Department,  the 
richest  mine  of  material  for  the  early  history  of  America. 

The  large  supply  of  books  belonging  to  the  public  libraries  of  Metropolitan 
Boston  is,  none  the  less,  only  a  part  of  the  book  wealth  of  the  district.  The 
resources  of  libraries  belonging  to  private  institutions  greatly  surpass  those 
of  the  public  libraries.  The  vast  library  of  Harvard  University  alone  contains 
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nearly  3,000,000  volumes.  It  is  obvious  that  in  library  affairs  Massachusetts 
is  still  the  “ banner  state’’  and  that  Greater  Boston  is  pre-eminently  the  greatest 
book  center  in  America. 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  was  already 
a  large  and  flourishing  institution.  Founded  in  1852  and  opened  to  the  public 
in  1854,  by  18S0  it  had  passed  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  its  existence. 
Since  1858  it  had  occupied  its  own  building  on  Boylston  street.  In  twenty 
years,  however,  it  outgrew  the  building.  In  the  Central  Library  and  its  ten 
branches,  the  first  of  which  was  established  in  1871,  there  were  housed  377,000 
volumes,  and  the  annual  report  for  1880  gave  the  home  circulation  of  books 
as  1,156,000.  In  the  same  report  the  authorities  emphasized  that  “a  new 
building  is  a  crying  necessity,”  announcing  also  the  glad  news  that  “there  was 
granted  to  the  city,  for  the  site  of  a  new  building,  a  lot  of  land  favorably  situated 
at  the  southwesterly  corner  of  Dartmouth  and  Boylston  streets.” 

The  erection  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  New  York 
firm  of  McKim,  Mead  and  White.  Owing  to  various  difficulties  the  actual 
work  was  begun  only  in  1888,  and  it  lasted  for  seven  years.  The  cost,  originally 
estimated  at  8450,000,  exceeded  $2,300,000;  but  the  building,  when  completed, 
won  the  admiration  of  both  laymen  and  experts.  With  its  noble  facade  in 
Italian  Renaissance  style,  with  its  spacious  entrance  hall,  beautiful  stairways, 
corridors  and  arcaded  courtyard,  it  is  among  the  finest  creations  of  American 
architecture.  Its  mural  decorations  by  Sargent,  Abbey,  Elliott  and  Puvis  de 
Chavannes,  its  sculpture  by  Saint  Gaudens,  French,  MacMornies  and  Pratt, 
make  the  building  a  mecca  for  lovers  of  art. 

The  growth  of  the  Library  system  has  kept  pace  with  the  expansion  of  the 
city.  There  are  about  four  times  as  many  books  now  in  the  Library  as  there 
were  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  home  circulation  has  reached  a  total  of  over  four 
million  volumes.  The  number  of  branch  libraries  has  grown  from  ten  in  1880 
to  thirty-three  in  1930.  Over  a  million  books  are  located  in  the  Central  Library. 
Every  year  there  are  now  added  to  the  Library  system  over  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  volumes,  and,  even  when  deductions  are  made  for  books  missing  and 
condemned,  the  need  today  for  more  room  is  pressing.  The  building  in  Copley 
square,  beautiful  as  it  is,  seems  now,  after  thirty-five  years  of  service,  inadequate. 
In  191S  an  annex  was  added  to  it,  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary.  How  to 
provide  more  shelving  space  for  the  yearly  acquisitions  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  confront  the  administration. 

“Built  by  the  people  and  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  learning” 
is  the  inscription  on  the  front  of  the  building.  The  Library  is  at  once  a  treasury 
and  a  workshop.  Bates  Hall,  its  great  reading  room,  has  seating  accommo¬ 
dations  for  over  three  hundred  persons,  and  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  season 
there  are  no  unoccupied  seats.  Thousands  of  reference  books  are  kept  here  on 
open  shelves.  The  Reference  Department  offers  the  use  of  its  resources  to 
students,  scholars  and  seekers  of  information,  no  matter  where  they  live;  it 
answers  hundreds  of  letters  and  thousands  of  telephone  calls  on  the  greatest 
variety  of  subjects.  The  Children’s  Room,  on  the  same  floor,  is  one  of  the  most 
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attractive  in  the  building.  A  weekly  story-hour  is  held  at  the  Central  Library 
and  at  many  of  the  branches.  The  Teachers’  Reference  Library,  adjoining 
the  Children’s  Room,  is  a  great  convenience  to  teachers  and  Normal  School 
students. 

On  the  ground  floor  are  the  Periodical  Department,  with  25,000  indexed 
volumes  for  immediate  reference;  the  Newspaper  Room  with  current  papers 
from  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  all  civilized  countries;  the  Information 
Office,  for  the  answering  of  inquiries;  and  the  Open  Shelf  Room,  where  one 
may  see  the  new  books  and  choose  something  to  read  without  consulting  the 
catalogues.  From  the  courtyard  one  may  enter  the  Statistical  Department, 
with  material  on  statistics  and  economics  and  a  remarkable  collection  of  gov¬ 
ernment  documents;  and  the  Patent  Division,  which  has  the  best  collection 
of  patent  reports  and  specifications  in  New  England.  The  Ordering  and 
Catalogue  Departments  are  also  located  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  Central  Library  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  “Special 
Libraries”  —  by  the  Fine  Arts,  Technology,  Music  and  Rare  Book  Divisions. 
The  Fine  Arts  collections  are  especially  rich,  containing  thousands  of  expensive 
folio  volumes.  The  Music  Division  includes  a  valuable  reference  library  of 
scores,  most  of  which  are  the  bequest  of  Allen  A.  Brown.  But  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  of  the  Library  lies  in  its  exceptional  collections  of  rare  books. 
Most  of  these,  like  the  unique  Prince  Library  of  Americana,  the  famous  Barton 
Library  of  Shakespeareana  and  of  other  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  literature, 
the  Ticknor  Collection  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  books,  the  private  library 
of  Nathaniel  Bowditch  and  that  of  Theodore  Parker,  were  received  before 
1880,  at  a  time  when  the  Boston  Public  Library  stood  out  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
library  of  the  country.  Since  then  the  attention  of  donors  has  turned  to  the 
rapidly  growing  university  and  college  libraries.  Even  so,  several  important 
collections  have  been  received  since  the  80’s.  The  private  library  of  President 
John  Adams,  formerly  in  the  Public  Library  of  Quincy,  was  deposited  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  in  1894.  In  the  same  year  Allen  A.  Brown  gave  his 
unusually  rich  music  library,  to  which  in  1909  he  added  his  large  collection  of 
dramatic  literature.  In  1896  Thomas  W.  Higginson  gave  “Ihe  Galatea 
Collection  of  Books  Relating  to  the  History  of  Women”;  in  1897  the  Boston 
Browning  Society  deposited  its  books.  Mellen  Chamberlain  bequeathed  to  the 
Library  his  collection  of  rare  manuscripts  and  autographs,  together  with  several 
hundred  choice  printed  books.  This  collection  was  received  in  1900.  In  that 
year  Airs.  Rufus  W.  Griswold  presented  to  the  Library  a  most  valuable  group 
of  Poe  letters  and  letters  of  Poe’s  friends.  In  1917  Josiah  Henry  Benton  left 
to  the  Library  his  unusual  collection  of  Books  of  Common  Prayer,  nearly  seven 
hundred  volumes,  among  them  many  rare  and  early  editions.  The  most 
important  recent  acquisition  was  the  unique  Defoe  collection  of  Professor 
William  P.  Trent  of  New  York,  which  was  purchased  in  1929.  In  1930  Walter 
Updike  Lewisson  left  to  the  Library  his  great  collection  of  Washingtoniana, 
consisting  of  thousands  of  pamphlets  and  books.  Recently  the  Library  acquired 
Paul  Sabatier’s  collection  of  works  relating  to  St.  Francis  and  the  Franciscan 
order.  For  the  safeguarding  and  better  protection  of  these  collections,  in 
1929-30,  at  an  expense  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  a  Treasure  Room  was 
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established,  and  the  Barton  Room  and  the  north  gallery  of  the  third  floor,  as 
well  as  a  new  Music  Room,  were  put  in  fireproof  condition. 

The  branch  system  includes  thirty-three  smaller  libraries  in  all  parts  of 
the  citv,  through  which  about  five-sixths  of  the  home  circulation  is  carried  on. 
The  great  work  of  the  Library  for  children,  who  borrow  yearly  half  of  the  books 
lent  each  year,  is  largely  conducted  at  the  branches.  rl  he  newest  of  these,  the 
Kirstein  Memorial  Library  in  City  Hall  avenue,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
Situated  at  the  heart  of  the  business  district,  it  maintains  a  twofold  service. 
The  upper  floor  is  devoted  to  the  use  of  an  ordinary  Branch  Library,  while  the 
first  two  floors  house  the  Business  Branch.  The  artistic  and  finely  equipped 
building,  a  gift  from  Louis  E.  Kirstein,  in  memory  of  his  father,  was  opened  in 
the  spring  of  1930.  This  year  the  Library  also  received  by  special  appropria¬ 
tion  the  sum  of  $200,000  for  the  erection  of  branch  library  buildings  at  Mattapan 
and  in  the  Parker  Hill  district.  This  marks  the  initiation  of  a  program  by 
which  it  is  expected  that  two  new  branch  buildings  will  be  erected  each  year. 

Through  an  agreement  with  Harvard  University,  the  Baker  Library  of 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration  is  a  branch  of  the 
Boston  Public  Library  system,  freely  open  to  the  public  for  reference.  1  hrough 
a  similar  understanding  the  Boston  Medical  Library  has  for  many  years  sened 
as  the  medical  branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

For  the  education  of  adults  the  Library  offers  three  courses  of  weekly 
lectures  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Central  Library.  The  Lecture  Hall  is  used 
also  for  university  extension  courses  and  for  a  wide  variety  of  educational  and 
civic  meetings.  The  Library  annually  publishes  lists  of  extension  and  othei 
educational  courses  and  of  free  lectures  open  to  the  public  in  Greater  Boston. 
The  Readers’  Adviser  is  always  ready  to  discuss  their  reading  with  individuals. 
The  Treasure  Room  and  the  Exhibition  Room  make  it  possible  to  present  to 
the  public  a  constant  series  of  educational  exhibits. 

The  Library  also  issues  various  publications.  The  most  notable  of  these 
is  its  monthly  bulletin,  “More  Books,”  each  issue  of  which  contains  a  classified 
and  annotated  list  of  important  accessions,  criticisms  of  new  books  and  literary 
articles  based  on  material  in  the  Library.  Another  publication  of  interest  is 
the  series  of  reading  lists  based  on  the  programs  of  the  Symphony  Concerts. 
Other  reading  lists,  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  have  been  published 
from  time  to  time. 

For  the  use  of  the  Library  Department  in  1930  the  City  of  Boston 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $1,173,144.  In  addition,  the  Library  has  available 
the  income  from  trust  funds,  the  average  annual  amount  of  which  is  about 
$26,000. 

The  active  management  of  the  Library  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor,  who  is  responsible  to  a  board  of  five  trustees,  appointed  by  the  Major 
for  five-year  terms. 

The  State  Library  and  the  State  Archives 

The  Massachusetts  State  Library,  established  by  the  Act  of  1826,  is  pri¬ 
marily  a  legislative  reference  library,  kept  “for  the  use  of  the  governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  council,  general  court,  and  such  officers  of  the  go'vern- 
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ment  and  other  persons  as  may  be  permitted  to  use  it.”  The  interpretation 
of  this  rule  has  always  been  most  liberal.  The  main  portion  of  the  Library 
is,  indeed,  in  every  sense  public. 

The  Library  possesses  a  unique  collection  of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
of  the  United  States  and  the  several  states;  of  the  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies;  and  of  the  statute  laws  of  all  other  civilized 
countries.  It  also  possesses  a  fairly  complete  collection  of  the  congressional 
and  public  documents  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states;  the  par¬ 
liamentary  reports  of  Great  Britain  and  selected  departmental  reports  of  her 
colonies.  Further,  the  Library  has  a  large  collection  of  material  relating  to 
New  England,  and  especially  to  Massachusetts  as  colony,  province,  and  com¬ 
monwealth.  Every  effort  is  made  to  make  these  collections  as  complete  as 
possible.  The  State  Library  contains  today  about  500,000  books  and  pamphlets. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Archives,  from  1630  to  date,  consist  principally 
of  papers  relating  to  legislation,  deposited  there  in  accordance  with  the  law. 
Between  1836  and  1846  all  these  papers  had  been  classified  up  to  1780.  These 
papers,  about  200,000  pieces  arranged  under  seventy-six  topical  headings, 
fill  241  volumes.  Three  volumes  of  Hutchinson  papers  and  eighty-one  volumes 
of  miscellaneous  papers  belong  also  to  this  group,  called  the  “Archives  proper.” 
From  1780  to  date  at  least  a  million  other  pieces  of  legislative  papers  have 
accumulated. 

The  State  Archives  contain,  in  addition,  about  5,000  maps  and  plans; 
the  General  Court  records  from  1628  to  date;  the  printed  House  Journals  from 
1730  to  1779;  the  executive  and  legislative  records  of  the  Council  from  1692 
to  1780;  the  Council  records  and  files  from  1780  to  date;  the  House  and  Senate 
journals  from  1780  to  date;  the  Charters  of  Massachusetts  of  1628  and  1691 
with  the  explanatory  Charter  of  1726  and  the  Exemplification;  the  Constitu¬ 
tions  of  Massachusetts  and  the  proceedings  and  papers  of  the  various 
constitutional  and  other  conventions;  the  military  records  and  other  mis¬ 
cellaneous  records  extending  to  every  phase  of  the  history  of  Massachusetts. 

Libraries  of  Societies 

Boston  is  the  seat  of  several  important  learned  societies  and  associations. 
A  lost  of  these  have  valuable  libraries,  offering  unusual  opportunities  for  research 
in  special  fields. 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in  1780,  has  a 
library  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  The  Academy  early  established  exchanges 
with  most  of  the  scientific  societies  of  the  world,  and  in  this  way  it  has  acquired 
long  files  of  the  publications  of  these  institutions.  The  library  contains  today 
about  40,000  volumes  and  several  thousand  pamphlets.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  the  departments  of  physics,  chemistry  and  mathematics. 

The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  the  first  of  state  historical  societies, 
was  founded  in  1790  for  the  “preservation  of  books,  pamphlets,  manuscripts 
and  records  containing  historical  facts.”  By  1899,  at  the  time  of  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Society’s  present  home  on  Boylston  street,  the  library  possessed 
40,000  volumes  and  100,000  pamphlets.  Today  the  number  of  volumes  alone 
exceeds  125,000.  The  Society’s  collection  of  American  historical  manuscripts 
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is  among  the  largest  in  the  country.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Society 
is  the  publication  of  such  historical  material.  So  far  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes  have  been  published. 

The  library  of  the  New  England  Historical  Genealogical  Society,  founded 
in  1844,  has  naturally  specialized  in  works  on  New  England,  in  town  and  county 
histories,  in  directories  and  registers,  in  genealogies  and  biographies.  Tie 
library  has  also  valuable  files  of  American  newspapers,  besides  a  large  collection 
of  manuscripts.  The  collection  contains  over  120,000  volumes  and  pamphlets. 

The  library  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  comprising  about  5,000  volumes, 

is  used  largely  by  students  of  local  history. 

The  Social  Law  Library  is  a  typical  association  library.  It  is  not  open 
to  the  public  or  to  law  students,  but  only  to  such  members  of  the  bar  as  take 
out  membership  in  it.  The  standard  field  of  the  library  is  United  States, 
English  and  Canadian  law.  The  library  has  today  some  twelve  hundred  mem¬ 
bers  and  over  80,000  volumes. 

The  General  Theological  Library,  founded  in  1820,  is  a  non-sectarian 
institution.  Since  1900  the  books  of  this  library  have  been  free  to  all  the  clergy 
in  New  England.  The  library  contains  about  45,000  volumes.  Ihe  Congre¬ 
gational  Library,  with  its  75,000  volumes,  the  library  of  the  Episcopal  Theo¬ 
logical  School,  in  Cambridge,  with  28,000  volumes,  and  the  library  of  the  Newton 
Theological  Institution,  with  41,000  volumes,  should  also.be  mentioned. 

For  lack  of  space,  several  notable  special  libraries  must  be  passed  over. 
The  Boston  Medical  Library,  with  125,000  volumes;  the  library  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  with  100,000  books  and  pamphlets;  the  library 
of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  with  40,000  volumes,  and  that  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society,  with  27,000  volumes,  are  only  a  few  from  among  many. 

Though  outside  of  the  area  of  Greater  Boston,  the  library  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester  and  that  of  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem  are  so 
easily  within  the  reach  of  scholars  in  Boston  that  they  may  be  justly  included 

in  this  survey. 

Boston  Athenaeum 

Among  the  association  libraries  of  the  city  the  Boston  Athenaeum  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  conspicuous.  This  is  a  general  library,  owned  by  shareholders. 
Founded  in  1807,  the  Boston  Athenaeum  is  a  typical  Boston  institution.  In 
the  50’s  of  the  last  century  it  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  Boston  fderafi.  1  lie 
special  significance  of  the  institution  has  gone  by,  yet  even  under  different 
conditions  the  Boston  Athenaeum  has  kept  its  vitality.  It  is  a  favorite  resort 
of  members  of  the  old  Boston  families,  who  love  its  dignified  traditions  and  its 
atmosphere  of  quiet  and  privacy. 

Biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  fiction,  letters  and  essays  are  today  the 
special  fields  of  this  library.  Science  in  its  more  technical  aspects  and  works 
relating  to  the  professions  have  been  abandoned,  as  the  administration  of  the 
library  has  wisely  recognized  that  it  would  be  futile  to  try  to  satisfy  the  demant  s 

in  these  fields.  , 

Among  the  special  collections  the  library  of  George  \\  ashmgton  deserves 

first  mention.  The  famous  King’s  Chapel  library,  a  collection  of  Church  of 
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England  books,  has  been  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum  since  1823.  The  collection 
of  first  editions  of  American  authors  is  especially  rich.  The  number  of  books 
in  the  library  is  over  300,000. 

University  and  College  Libraries 

The  library  of  Harvard  University  is  one  of  the  three  largest  libraries  in 
this  country.  It  equals  in  size  the  New  York  Public  Library  and  is  second 
only  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  number  of  its  volumes.  The  term 
“Harvard  University  Library”  comprises  all  the  books  in  the  possession  of 
the  University, —  Harvard  College  Library,  located  in  the  Widener  Memorial 
Building,  and  sixteen  departmental  libraries  housed  outside  of  Widener  Build¬ 
ing.  The  College  Library  alone  contains  some  1,550,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
while  the  departmental  libraries  bring  the  number  up  to  nearly  3,000,000. 

The  special  collections  of  the  College  Library  are  too  numerous  to  mention. 
In  English  literature  and  American  history  the  Library  possesses  many  rare 
and  valuable  items,  and  the  collection  of  incunabula  numbers  about  three 
thousand  volumes. 

Several  of  the  departmental  libraries  are  considered  as  the  most  nearly 
complete  collections  of  their  kind  that  exist.  The  Law  School  library,  with 
320,000  volumes,  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest  law  library  in  the  world.  The 
library  of  the  Theological  School  (the  Andover-Harvard  Library)  contains  over 
190,000  volumes.  A  mere  enumeration  of  the  outstanding  collections  must 
suffice  here:  the  Medical  School  has  160,000  volumes,  the  School  of  Business 
Administration  over  125,000  books  and  pamphlets,  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology  141,000  volumes,  and  the  Astronomical  Observatory  about  65,000 
books  and  pamphlets. 

At  the  head  of  the  University  Library  is  the  Director.  The  general  control 
of  the  College  Library  is  vested  in  the  Library  Council;  the  departmental 
libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the  schools  or  institutions  to  which  they 
belong. 

In  addition  to  the  Harvard  University  Library,  there  are  a  half-dozen 
important  college  and  university  libraries  in  Greater  Boston.  The  Library  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  is  the  most  notable  among  these. 
This  is,  of  course,  mainly  a  library  of  scientific  and  technical  literature.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  library  is  its  very  complete  collection  of 
bound  scientific  periodicals.  The  library  contains  nearly  260,000  books  and 
pamphlets.  The  various  branches  of  Boston  University  all  have  their  special 
libraries;  the  collections  of  the  Law  School  and  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  are  of  good  size.  Boston  College,  Tufts,  Radcliffe  and 
Wellesley  also  have  fairly  large  libraries,  each  containing  about  100,000  vol¬ 
umes.  The  library  of  Boston  College  has  only  recently  moved  into  a  new, 
beautiful  building;  it  is  especially  rich  in  Catholic  church  history.  The  library 
of  Wellesley  College  has  several  valuable  special  collections,  among  them  a 
group  of  rare  Italian  books  and  manuscripts  and  a  collection  of  early  editions 
of  English  poetry. 
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The  Free  Public  Library  Commission 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  establish,  forty  years  ago,  a  public  library 
commission  to  promote  library  interest,  especially  in  the  towns  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  At  that  time  there  were  still  one  hundred  and  three  small  towns  in 
Massachusetts  without  a  public  library.  An  act  of  the  General  Court  in  1890 
authorized  the  Board  of  Library  Commissioners  to  grant  one  hundred  dollars 
to  each  of  these  towns  toward  the  purchase  of  books,  provided  that  the  towns 
so  aided  were  willing  to  establish  and  maintain  public  libiaiies. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  towns  which  surround  Boston  and  constitute  with  the 
city  the  area  of  Metropolitan  Boston,  only  the  small  town  of  Dover  had  no 
public  library  at  that  time.  Subsequent  acts  empowered  the  Commission  to 
render  further  aid  to  the  libraries,  and  of  this  aid  several  of  the  smaller  libraries 
of  Greater  Boston  availed  themselves.  Since  1910  the  Commission  has  employed 
a  field  agent,  who  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  small  public  libraries,  visiting 
them  and  making  suggestions  for  various  ways  of  improvement. 

To  promote  co-operation,  the  Act  of  1911  authorized  the  granting  of  intei- 
library  loans.  About  one-third  of  the  small  libraries  immediately  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  system.  The  larger  number  of  books  were  lent  by  the  Boston 
Public  Library  and  other  libraries  of  Greater  Boston.  The  college  libraries, 
however,  soon  found  the  demands  upon  them  overburdensome.  To  satisfy 
the  special  needs  of  the  smaller  libraries,  the  Commission  itself  has  bought 

books  for  their  use. 

In  recent  years  the  Commission  has  extended  its  aid  to  numerous  state 
and  county  institutions.  The  State  Prison  at  Charlestown  is  among  the  insti¬ 
tutions  thus  benefited. 

Eminent  Librarians 

The  libraries  of  Greater  Boston  could  not  be  what  they  are  today  without 
the  librarians  who  gave  to  these  institutions  their  ability  and  unstinted  devotion. 
The  Boston  Public  Library,  which  had  at  its  founding  the  service  of  such  citizens 
as  Edward  Everett  and  George  Ticknor,  had  among  its  early  librarians  Charles 
C.  Jewett  and  Justin  Winsor.  In  1877  Winsor  joined  the  library  of  Harvard 
University.  Mellen  Chamberlain  was  his  worthy  successor.  For  four  years 
Dr.  Herbert  Putnam,  the  present  chief  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was  the  heac 
of  the  institution.  At  Harvard  for  almost  thirty  years  William  Coolidge  Lane 

was  the  librarian  of  the  College  Library. 

Devotion  to  their  work  is  a  tradition  with  the  librarians  of  Boston.  And 
the  members  of  the  new  generation,  educated  in  the  scientific  methods  of  modern 
librarianship,  are  equally  mindful  of  the  highest  ideals  of  their  profession. 
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By  DAVID  T.  POTTINGER 

As  one  looks  back  upon  the  lists  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company  or 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  issued  just  before  1880,  one  is  impressed 
by  Boston’s  literary  self-sufficiency.  Parkman,  Webster,  Sparks,  Emerson, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell — -these  and  dozens  of  other  writers  lived  in  Boston  or 
the  neighborhood  and  had  their  books  published  by  the  local  houses.  By 
1880,  however,  this  happy  period  of  “mutual  admiration”  was  almost  over. 
The  great  New  England  writers  were  old  and  nearing  the  end  of  their  careers. 
The  tide  in  literature  as  in  all  other  phases  of  American  life  had  begun  to  set 
towards  New  York.  The  rest  of  the  country,  too,  was  feeling  the  energizing 
effects  of  that  wonderful  Centennial  Exposition  in  Philadelphia  which  had 
made  America  conscious  both  of  itself  and  of  Europe.  After  the  awakening 
of  the  80’s  and  90's  no  one  section  could  ever  again  be  what  New  England  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Old-established  traditions,  however,  have  continued  to  give  Boston 
publishers  a  prestige  that  is  of  incalculable  value  in  their  somewhat  idealistic 
business.  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  and  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
are  among  the  leading  six  or  seven  general  publishers  of  the  country;  and  the 
position  of  Ginn  and  Company  and  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company  at  or  near  the 
head  of  the  line  among  educational  publishers  is  undisputed.  The  great  print¬ 
ing  houses  of  this  section  —  the  Riverside,  the  Athenaeum,  and  the  old  Uni¬ 
versity  Presses  in  Cambridge,  together  with  the  Norwood  Press  in  Norwood  — 
have  only  recently  had  serious  competition  either  in  quantity  or  quality  of 
production  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Keeping  abreast  of  the  times,  Boston  publishers  have  borne  an  honorable 
part  in  every  literary  movement.  Roberts  Brothers,  whose  list  was  taken 
over  by  Little  Brown  in  1898,  introduced  the  English  writers  of  the  80’s,  such 
men  as  William  Morris  and  Rossetti;  they  gave  us  Miss  Wormeley’s  standard 
translations  of  Balzac  and  Moliere;  and  they  influenced  the  lives  of  genera¬ 
tions  of  youngsters  through  the  works  of  Louisa  May  Alcott,  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Helen  Hunt  Jackson  and  Laura  E.  Richards.  When  the  “men  of  the 
90’s”  gilded  the  final  days  of  nineteenth  century  literature  in  England,  and 
Charles  Shannon  and  Charles  Ricketts  designed  their  charming  little  books 
for  London  publishers,  here  were  Copeland  and  Day,  Small,  Maynard  and  Com¬ 
pany,  and  (for  a  while)  Stone  and  Kimball  to  import  or  reprint  editions  and  to 
stimulate  an  analogous  movement  among  our  own  writers.  In  the  late  90’s 
came  the  vogue  for  romances  founded  on  colonial  American  history,  and  both 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Little  Brown  cultivated  the  local  garden  to  advantage. 
This  was  the  day  when  one  began  to  hear  of  “best  sellers”  and  of  sales  running 
into  unprecedented  totals  of  over  a  hundred  thousand.  Little  Brown,  in  1896 
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and  shortly  afterwards,  made  a  record  by  a  sale  of  over  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  copies  of  Sienkiewicz’s  “Quo  Vadis”;  within  the  past  few  years  they 
have  again  been  leaders  with  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson’s  novels  and  Remarque’s 
“All  Quiet  on  the  Western  Front.”  The  latter,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  one  of 
the  many  war  books  which  have  been  an  important  part  of  every  publisher’s 
list  since  1914.  To  enumerate  even  a  few  of  the  successes  and  failures  in  this 
field  issued  by  our  Boston  houses  would  be  impossible;  there  is  room  only  for 
mention  of  Roland  G.  Usher’s  influential  “Pan-Germanism,”  which  Houghton 
Mifflin  brought  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 

The  quieter  forms  of  literature,  the  books  that  stand  apart  from  ephemeral 
fashions,  have,  of  course,  been  prominent  during  these  years.  One  recalls  the 
short  stories  and  essays  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  George 
Herbert  Palmer  and  LeBaron  Russell  Briggs;  the  poetry  of  Amy  Lowell  and  of 
the  Imagist  school;  the  scholarly  criticism  of  John  Livingston  Lowes  in  “The 
Road  to  Xanadu”  and  “Convention  and  Revolt  in  Poetry”;  the  local  flavor 
of  the  stories  by  Alice  Brown,  Elsie  Singmaster,  and  “Charles  Egbert  Crad¬ 
dock.”  In  the  more  humble  field  of  juvenile  literature  “Little  Men,”  “Little 
Women,”  and  “The  Five  Little  Peppers”  have  had  their  hosts  of  playmates. 
And  for  a  “back  log,”  the  trade  jargon  for  a  book  that  sells  in  undiminished 
quant  it  y  year  after  year  without  special  advertising,  what  publisher  has  ever 
had  the  equal  of  Little  Brown’s  “The  Boston  Cooking  School  Cook  Book,”  by 
Fannie  Farmer? 

Little  Brown  and  Houghton  Mifflin  are  among  the  oldest  publishing  firms 
in  the  country.  The  latter  is  the  direct  descendant  of  Ticknor  and  Fields, 
Hurd  and  Houghton,  Fields,  Osgood  and  Company,  James  R.  Osgood  and 
Company,  and  Houghton,  Osgood  and  Company,  which  were  succeeded  by  the 
present  company  in  1880.  Among  the  officers  today  are  Edward  R.  Houghton, 
Stephen  B.  Davol,  James  Duncan  Phillips,  Roger  L.  Scaife,  Benjamin  H. 
Ticknor  and  Franklin  S.  Hoyt.  During  the  past  half-century  the  firm  has 
issued  approximately  seventy-five  hundred  different  titles.  The  offices  were  for 
many  years  at  4  Park  street,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  at  2  Park  street. 
The  name  of  Little,  Brown  and  Company  has  been  in  continuous  use  for  nearly 
a  century,  although  the  actual  predecessors  of  the  business  can  be  traced  back 
for  two  centuries.  Established  in  the  beautiful  old  Cabot  homestead  at 
34  Beacon  street,  and  with  a  bindery  and  shipping  department  in  Cambridge, 
the  house  is  controlled  by  Alfred  II.  McIntyre,  Herbert  F.  Jenkins,  James  R. 
MacDonald,  Ross  Whistler  and  Murray  Brown. 

As  one  might  expect  from  the  presence  of  so  many  schools  and  colleges  in 
or  near  Boston,  the  city  has  been  active  in  educational  publishing.  Both 
Houghton  Mifflin  and  Little  Brown  have  important  educational  departments 
and  there  are  in  addition  two  houses,  Ginn  and  Company  and  D.  C.  Heath  and 
Company,  which  devote  their  attention  exclusively  to  text-books.  In  1867 
Edwin  Ginn  published  his  first  book,  Craik’s  “English  of  Shakespeare,”  and 
from  this  single  volume  built  up  a  rapidly  growing  business.  Soon  after  his 
brother  joined  him  and  the  name  of  the  firm  became  Ginn  Brothers.  Today 
there  are  nearly  twenty  partners  working  under  the  name  of  Ginn  and  Company. 
All  manufacturing  is  carried  on  at  the  Athenaeum  Press  in  Cambridge,  which  was 
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established  and  developed  by  the  firm  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  its  own 
books,  and  which  has  gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  its  high  standards  of 
accomplishment.  The  editorial  and  sales  departments  have  been  located  for 
several  years  at  15  Ashburton  place  in  Boston.  In  1874  Mr.  Ginn  took  into 
partnership  Daniel  Collamore  Heath,  the  firm  being  known  until  1885  as  Ginn 
and  Heath.  After  that  date  Mr.  Heath  carried  on  his  own  business  until 
his  death  in  1908.  Beginning  with  only  twenty-four  titles,  the  firm  has  now 
published  nearly  three  thousand  books  covering  the  entire  educational  field 
from  the  lower  primary  grades  to  the  university. 

Other  specifically  educational  publishers  with  headquarters  in  Boston  are 
Allyn  and  Bacon  and  the  Palmer  Company.  Until  recently  the  list  would  also 
have  included  Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  and  Company  and  Silver,  Burdett  and 
Company,  both  of  which  now  have  central  offices  elsewhere.  Although  these 
firms  have  comparatively  small  lists,  they  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
spreading  Boston  standards  through  the  schoolrooms  of  America. 

Any  consideration  of  the  smaller  general  publishing  houses  presents  valuable 
side-lights  on  the  reading  interests  of  our  period.  Individuality  is  unavoidable 
even  in  a  big  house,  while  in  a  small  one  it  is  the  very  reason  for  existence.  Such 
was  the  case,  for  instance,  with  Boston’s  first  woman  publisher,  Carol  M.  Clark, 
and  her  best  seller,  “Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,”  that  took  the  country  by  storm 
in  1900.  Many  years  later  Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint  developed  naturally  from 
Ralph  Hale’s  position  as  American  publisher  of  the  celebrated  Medici  Prints. 
Miss  Mary  Barrows  has  long  made  a  success  with  domestic  science  books;  the 
Cornhill  Company  has  encouraged  contemporary  poetry;  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  have  developed  a  fine  list  of  juveniles;  the  Stratford  Company  has 
become  prominent  through  the  botanical  works  of  Ernest  H.  Wilson,  late  Keeper 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum;  the  Marshall  Jones  Company,  after  continuing  the 
business  of  Dana  Estes  and  Company  for  several  years,  has  built  up  a  list  of  dis¬ 
tinctive  books,  may  of  them  illustrated  in  unusually  handsome  fashion;  and  over 
in  Cambridge,  Washburn  and  Thomas,  urith  their  “books  for  the  cultivated 
amateur,”  have  added  a  modest  but  humanizing  touch  to  the  picture.  Then 
there  is  the  L.  C.  Page  Company,  which  if  not  gigantic  is  certainly  not  small;  one 
must  recall  its  beautifully  illustrated  travel  books,  its  fine  standard  sets,  and  its 
huge  success  with  the  "Anne  of  Green  Gables”  series  and  the  “Pollyanna”  series. 
From  1917  to  1928  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  beginning  with  reprints  from  the 
magazine  but  quickly  enlarging  the  program,  published  a  number  of  books 
under  its  own  imprint.  In  1925  an  association  was  formed  with  Little,  Browm 
and  Company  by  which  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  books  continue  to  be  initiated, 
edited  and  designed  by  the  Press  but  the  manufacture  and  promotion  are  handled 
by  Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Unusual  success  has  attended  the  Atlantic 
books:  Pulitzer  prizes  have  been  awarded  to  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe’s  life  of 
Barrett  Wendell  and  to  James  Truslow  Adams’  “The  Founding  of  New  Eng¬ 
land”;  the  Newbery  Medal  has  been  conferred  on  Charles  Boardman  Hawes 
for  his  seafaring  stories;  and  the  essays  of  A.  Edward  Newton  have  stimulated 
every  side  of  book-collecting.  To  this  list  of  publishing  houses  must  be  added 
the  Harvard  University  Press,  although  its  offices  and  printing  plant  are  located 
in  Cambridge.  Founded  in  1913,  it  now  has  on  its  active  list  nearly  a  thousand 
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titles,  most  of  them  being  of  a  strictly  scholarly  nature.  Its  facilities  are  avail¬ 
able  not  only  to  Harvard  graduates  and  instructors  but  to  scholars  of  every 
university  in  America  and  Europe. 

In  the  field  of  magazine  publishing  Boston  has  always  been  a  leader.  Aside 
from  the  numerous  religious  and  commercial  publications,  there  have  been 
for  general  national  circulation  the  “New  England  Magazine,”  established 
in  1886  and  discontinued  in  1916;  “Littell’s  Living  Age,”  “The  Independent.” 
and  “The  Sportsman,”  all  recently  removed  to  New  York;  and  “The  House 
Beautiful.”  Two  other  magazines  are  of  outstanding  importance.  “The 
Y'outh’s  Companion,”  a  name  that  awakens  delightful  memories  in  the  mind 
of  every  Bostonian  of  middle  age,  was  the  eagerly  awaited  weekly  visitor  in  over 
half  a  million  American  homes.  Daniel  S.  Ford,  its  founder  and  presiding  genius, 
had  an  uncanny  ability  so  to  edit  his  pages  that  no  one,  regardless  of  age  or 
sex,  could  pick  up  a  copy  without  finding  something  to  interest  him.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  life  of  a  subscription  often  reached  fifty,  sixty  and  even  eighty 
years,  and  the  proportion  of  renewals  is  said  to  have  been  nearly  ninety  per  cent. 
Like  the  “Youth’s  Companion,”  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  has  been  (and  still 
is)  a  family  institution.  During  the  last  fifty  years  its  editors  have  been  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  Horace  Elisha  Scudder,  Walter  Hines  Page,  Bliss  Perry  and 
Ellery  Sedgwick.  Its  international  reputation  as  the  best  edited  magazine  in 
the  English  language,  which  was  won  under  Aldrich,  has  not  suffered  under  his 
successors.  During  and  since  the  World  War  it  has  more  than  ever  been,  as 
Bliss  Perry  said  of  it  in  1899,  “particularly  interested  in  this  present  world, 
curious  about  the  actual  conditions  of  politics  and  society,  of  science  and  com¬ 
merce,  of  art  and  literature  .  .  .  engrossed  with  the  lives  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  making  America  what  it  is  and  is  to  be.”  Y  hether  from 
Park  street  or  Arlington  street,  the  “Atlantic”  has  exerted  an  abiding  influence 
upon  American  thought  and  life. 

Enough  has  already  been  said  to  suggest  the  extent  and  development 
of  the  printing  business  in  Boston.  In  such  a  summary  as  this,  there  is  obviously 
no  opportunity  to  make  individual  mention  of  the  numerous  establishments 
which  have  served  the  community’s  needs  for  job  work  and  the  men  who  have 
faithfully  carried  on  this  contribution  to  the  city’s  economic  growth.  We  must 
confine  our  attention  to  the  general  trends  of  the  business.  Boston,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  had  its  full  share  in  the  revival  of  taste  in  the  graphic  arts  which 
has  marked  this  half-century.  And  most  experts  consider  our  fellow-citizens, 
Daniel  Berkeley  Updike  and  Bruce  Rogers,  the  leading  typographers  of  modern 
times. 

The  ten  years  between  1880  and  1890  were,  as  Henry  Lewis  Johnson  has 
pointed  out,  a  rather  lean  period.  With  the  90’s,  however,  and  as  part  of  the 
intellectual  and  artistic  awakening  of  that  eager  decade,  came  the  influence 
of  the  English  craftsman  and  printer,  William  Morris.  In  Boston  the  first 
printer  to  reflect  his  ideals  was  Carl  H.  Heintzemann,  whose  work  for  Copeland 
and  Day  added  typographical  distinction  to  the  literary  charm  of  that  firm’s 
attractive  publications.  In  addition,  Heintzemann  did  considerable  text¬ 
book  work  and  commercial  printing  that  is  still  highly  regarded.  As  interest 
spread,  with  its  concomitant  demand  for  fine  lettering  and  illustration,  such 
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men  as  Will  Bradley,  Theodore  B.  Hapgood,  Walt  Harris  and  William  A. 
Dwiggins  began  their  delightful  work  which,  fortunately,  has  not  yet  ceased. 
Those  who  possess  the  Christmas  cards  and  other  publications  of  Alfred  Bartlett, 
can  note  the  vigor  and  beauty  characteristic  of  even  their  youthful  work.  So 
great  an  architect  as  Bertram  Grosvenor  Goodhue  turned  aside  from  his  building 
long  enough  to  design  initials,  head-bands,  borders  and  a  font  of  type.  Naturally 
this  lively  group  of  men,  all  deeply  interested  in  their  work,  formed  a  club. 
Since  1905  the  Society  of  Printers  has  brought  them  together  “for  the  study 
and  advancement  of  the  art  of  printing,”  and  the  vitality  of  the  association  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the  inevitable  accession  of  younger  men  there 
is  still  a  large  proportion  of  the  original  members  on  its  list.  Their  discussions 
are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  less  technical  nature  than  those  at  the  Club  of 
Printing-house  Craftsmen,  which  has  flourished  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
movement,  moreover,  has  had  its  own  magazine,  “The  Printing  Art,”  founded 
and  edited  by  Henry  Lewis  Johnson;  its  pages  will  always  be  valuable  as  a 
gallery  of  specimens  of  the  best  work  from  1903  onwards  to  1928. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  of  Printers  was  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike, 
who  had  received  his  early  training  at  the  Riverside  Press  and  in  1893  had 
started  the  Merrymount  Press.  For  nearly  forty  years  this  establishment  has 
been  producing  work  of  such  distinguished  excellence  that  it  is  now  one  of 
the  most  prominent  presses  of  the  world,  each  new  product  eagerly  awaited 
by  printers  and  collectors.  In  sureness  of  touch,  in  versatility  of  imagination, 
in  mastery  of  every  detail  of  the  business,  Mr.  Updike  himself  has  grown  with 
the  years,  as  one  will  see  by  a  comparison  of  the  Altar  Book  of  1896  with  the 
Standard  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  issued  in  1931.  Although  much  of  his 
work  has  been  of  a  liturgical  nature  or  for  ecclesiastical  customers,  a  still  larger 
amount  has  been  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade.  He  has  printed  regular  editions 
for  New  York  and  Boston  publishers,  special  limited  editions  for  private  individ¬ 
uals,  and  an  astonishing  variety  of  commercial  job  work.  With  the  true 
artist’s  respect  for  his  material,  he  has  worked  in  a  vein  of  high  seriousness, 
lightened  by  a  crisp  humor.  From  the  very  beginning  he  has  paid  attention 
to  the  historical  aspects  of  his  work;  his  first  advertising  circulars  announced 
that  his  equipment  comprised  unusual  type,  ornaments  and  papers.  In  view 
of  his  extensive  information  it  was  only  natural  that  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  asked  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at  Harvard  University  in  a  course 
on  printing  and  publishing.  When  the  course  was  discontinued,  the  substance 
of  these  lectures  was  remodeled  into  Mr.  Updike’s  authoritative  work,  “Print¬ 
ing  Types:  Their  History,  Forms,  and  Use,”  and  his  briefer  book  of  essays, 
“In  the  Day’s  Work.”  These  two  books  have  had  an  incalculable  influence 
upon  recent  printing  and  book-collecting  all  over  the  world.  In  recognition 
of  Mr.  Updike’s  scholarship  and  craftsmanship  he  has  been  given  honorary 
degrees  by  Brown  University  and  Harvard  University. 

Side  by  side  with  Mr.  Updike  in  the  world’s  judgment  of  current  printing 
masters  stands  Bruce  Rogers,  a  native  of  Indiana,  who  also  found  his  life- 
work  through  William  Morris’s  influence.  Coming  to  Boston  in  1895,  he  worked 
at  the  Riverside  Press  and  was  finally  placed  in  charge  of  a  special  department 
for  the  production  of  fine  limited  editions,  which  George  H.  Mifflin  established 
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in  1900.  Here  he  remained  until  1912.  After  spending  the  next  seven  years 
in  London,  New  \ork,  and  elsewhere,  he  returned  again  to  Boston  and  became 
Printing  Adviser  to  the  Harvard  University  Press,  an  office  which  he  has  held 
since  that  time,  although  for  several  years  his  actual  work  has  been  done  in 
New  \ork  and  in  London.  Mr.  Rogers  has  worked  on  all  sorts  of  editions  and 
in  every  style,  but  whatever  he  has  done  has  been  marked  with  astounding 
grace  and  lightness.  He  can  on  occasion  make  a  perfectly  straightforward 
book  with  no  attraction  other  than  harmony  of  type,  ink  and  paper;  and  on 
a  different  occasion  he  can  interweave  type-ornaments  with  such  delicacy  that 
they  transcend  the  harsh  nature  of  type  metal.  In  1928  Mr.  Rogers  went 
to  London  again  and  has  spent  the  last  three  years  in  adapting  for  the  mono¬ 
type  machines  his  Centaur  type,  which  he  first  designed  at  the  Dyke  Mill  in 
Montague,  Massachusetts,  in  1915.  The  first  considerable  use  of  the  new  face 
will  be  in  the  lectern  Bible,  which  is  now  in  process  of  printing  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Yale  has  granted  Mr.  Rogers  an  honorary  degree. 

M  ith  these  two  great  printers  in  our  midst,  and  with  such  a  half-century 
of  publishing  history  to  our  credit,  it  might  almost  seem  that  we  are  standing 
again,  as  our  fathers  did  in  1880,  at  the  end  of  an  epoch.  Perhaps  we  are; 
but  the  history  of  these  fifty  years,  if  it  is  of  any  value  at  all,  can  most  certainly 
teach  us  that  the  new  day  has  possibilities  of  beauty  and  usefulness  for  our 
children  that  we  ourselves  never  dreamed  of. 


CHAPTER  VII 
SOCIAL  WELFARE 


SOCIAL  AGENCIES  IN  BOSTON,  1880=1930 

By  EVA  WHITING  WHITE 

Introduction 

Boston  has  not  only  played  a  notable  part  in  the  nurturing  of  the  political 
and  moral  ideas  which  have  made  possible  the  establishment  of  our  republican 
form  of  government,  but  she  has  also  been  in  the  forefront  in  the  development 
of  the  social  reforms  which  attest  the  progress  of  civilization.  Early  in  colonial 
history  the  citizens  combined  with  a  high  sense  of  civic  responsibility  a  con¬ 
spicuous  generosity  of  spirit  in  looking  after  the  needs  of  the  unfortunate. 
Many  a  present-day  necessity  is  met  from  the  trust  funds  which  were  established 
in  the  early  years. 

The  so-called  Elizabethan  Poor  Law  was  passed  in  England  in  1602,  so 
that  it  was  but  natural  that  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
in  1630,  should  have  adopted  the  methods  with  which  they  were  familiar  in 
matters  of  poor  relief.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  many  modifications,  the  prec¬ 
edents  of  three  hundred  years  ago  are  still  dominant  in  the  system  of  public 
administration. 

During  this  same  period,  when  the  public  administrative  forces  were 
being  developed,  churches  and  private  citizens  were  giving  of  their  time  and 
money  to  supplement  public  effort. 

Exactly  as  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  the  history  of  Boston 
show  a  continuous  growth  in  the  number  of  institutions  maintained  under 
public  and  private  auspices,  so  the  last  fifty  years  demonstrate  the  quick  response 
of  the  city  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  Essentially,  the 
period  from  1880  to  1930  is  noted  for  the  close  interlinking  of  the  efforts  of 
public  and  private  agencies;  for  the  high-grade  officials  who  have  been  appointed 
to  serve  in  the  correctional  and  eleemosynary  departments;  and  for  the  results 
obtained  by  the  many  unpaid  commissions  on  which  have  served  the  most 
able  of  men  and  women. 

In  the  late  70’s  there  was  a  quickening  of  the  social  conscience.  The 
country  had  been  through  the  Civil  War.  Boston  was  gradually  recovering  from 
the  fire  of  1872  and  the  country  from  the  financial  panic  of  1873.  In  1880 
the  nation  was  preparing  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  upbuilding  period  which 
was  to  follow.  In  the  field  of  social  reform  the  developments  came  like  the 
unfolding  of  a  drama.  There  was  many  a  sharp  clash  in  political  and  economic 
theory.  Feelings  often  ran  high,  but  step  by  step  our  practices  of  today  emerged 
and  the  institutions  which  have  become  world-renowned  grew  in  efficiency  and 
power. 
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Fifty  years  ago  new  ideas  began  to  be  current;  there  was  a  dim  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  social  changes.  The  Labor  Movement  was  coming  to  its  own. 
Civil  Service  Reform  was  driving  hard  against  the  old  slogan,  “To  the  victors 
belong  the  spoils.”  In  criminal  procedure  methods  of  reformation  were 
centering  the  attention  of  serious-minded  people  more  than  were  methods  of 
punishment. 

Further,  it  was  borne  in  upon  the  common  mind  that,  as  cities  grew,  urban 
life  presented  quite  different  problems  from  those  of  the  smaller  community. 
It  was  seen  that  with  the  increase  in  immigration  Boston  was  growing  into  a 
cosmopolitan  city.  Her  congested  areas  called  for  strict  sanitary  regulations. 
Therefore,  the  city  government  became  increasingly  concerned  with  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Board  of  Health;  with  passing  more  rigid  housing  laws;  with  ordinances 
to  insure  fire  protection. 

Moreover,  about  1880,  the  vision  which  has  crystallized  into  a  world- 
famous  park  system  was  presented  to  the  public,  to  be  followed  by  the  efforts 
of  Ellen  Tower  and  Joseph  Lee  in  behalf  of  playgrounds  for  children. 

As  another  progressive  note,  education  came  within  the  influence  of  the 
civic  searching  of  the  time.  A  glance  at  a  report  of  the  Boston  Public  School 
system  in  the  70’s  and  a  comparison  with  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  will  demonstrate  to  what  extent  the  schools  have  broadened  and 
socialized  their  curriculum. 

As  to  the  arts,  they  were  looked  at  askance  by  the  earl}'-  Puritans  and 
were  scantily  nourished  even  as  late  as  1880.  However,  early  in  the  period 
under  consideration,  the  arts  began  to  come  to  their  own.  The  Boston  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  was  founded  in  1881.  The  public  began  to  take  a  deepened 
interest  in  its  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which  had  been  started  in  1815, 
and  in  its  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  founded  in  18(37  —  both  of 
which  began  now  to  gain  increased  popular  support.  The  Boston  Art  Museum 
added  many  rare  treasures  to  its  collection.  Architecture  received  a  fresh 
impetus.  The  Boston  Public  Library,  built  in  Copley  square  — -  plans  for 
which  were  accepted  in  1884  —  marks  a  decided  change  in  architectural  design 
as  compared  with  the  public  buildings  erected  before  that  date,  while  its  mural 
paintings  by  Sargent,  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Abbey  attest  further  the  advance 
in  aspiration  and  in  taste. 

The  early  80’s  were  also  marked  by  the  entrance  of  women  in  increasing 
numbers  into  business  and  professional  life,  and  by  the  growth  in  strength  of 
the  women’s  club  movement  and  the  cause  of  women’s  suffrage  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  such  Massachusetts  women  as  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Frances  Willard  and  Lucy  Stone. 

Since  social  work  cannot  be  detached  from  its  community  setting,  this 
background  is  essential.  Social  work  could  not  have  made  the  progress  which 
it  has  if  the  last  fifty  years  had  not  been  a  period  marked  by  civic  development. 
The  80’s  mark  a  transitional  period  during  which  extreme  individualism  gave 
way  to  a  broadening  concept  of  the  individual  in  a  social  setting.  Moreover, 
that  was  a  period  when  the  scientific  note  began  to  be  sounded  in  social  work  — 
a  note  which  has  done  much  to  deepen  human  understanding.  A  survey  of 
the  treatment  of  the  dependent  and  delinquent  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
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centuries  and  the  early  ninteenth  century  makes  the  charity  of  those  days 

seem  hard  and  unyielding  as  compared  with  the  discrimination  used  in  the 
treatment  of  today. 

As  to  method,  the  last  fifty  years  in  social  service  in  Boston  have  been 
characterized  by  the  following  improvements: 

Firsl-~  There  has  developed  a  close  interplay  between  different  branches 
of  effort,  beginning  with  the  founding  of  the  Associated  Charities,  now  the  . 
Lamily  Welfare  Society,  in  1879,  and  culminating  in  the  Boston  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  organized  in  1921. 

Second.  -  I  he  development  of  a  technique  called  “social  case  work” 
is  notable.  1  he  case  work  method  is  used  universally  today  by  all  types  of 
agencies  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  relief-giving  without  the  plan¬ 
ning  and  supervision  of  modern  case  work  can  be  seriously  harmful  both  to  the 
beneficiary  and  to  the  community. 

Third  —  The  Central  Index  marks  an  important  advance  over  the  days 
v  hen  persons  went  from  agency  to  agency  —  one  agency  being  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  relationship  of  any  other  agency  with  a  client. 

Fourth  —  Relief  is  today  based  on  the  budget  plan.  The  time  is  past 
when  relief  was  so  niggardly  that  the  very  conditions  which  it  was  hoped  to 
better  were  allowed  to  accumulate  in  intensity  because  of  the  inadequate  doles 
that  were  given.  Today,  cash  grants  are  based  on  careful  budgeting. 

Fifth  —  It  has  come  to  be  understood  that  there  are  social  causes  of  poverty 
as  well  as  personal  causes  due  to  bad  habits  and  inefficiency.  Therefore, 
the  attack  on  environmental  conditions  has  been  frontal  during  the  last 
generations. 

Sixth  —  The  old  stigma  of  pauper  relief  is  dying  out.  There  is  a  deep 
significance  in  the  change  of  name  from  Overseers  of  the  Poor  to  Overseers  of 
the  Public  Welfare. 

Seventh.—  Innocent  children  are  no  longer  held  accountable  for  the  sins 
of  their  parents. 

Eighth  —  Paupers,  insane,  criminals,  defectives  are  not  today  huddled 
together  in  almshouses  and  in  institutions.  On  the  contrary,  in  all  lines  of 
treatment  the  institution  sinks  into  the  background,  and  wherever  possible 
children  and  adults  are  kept  in  their  own  homes  or  are  boarded  out  in  private 
homes.  Only  when  absolutely  necessary  is  institutional  care  provided  and, 
when  it  is  provided,  separate  institutions  are  opened  to  meet  different  types  of 
need.  Moreover,  a  definite  classification  of  inmates  has  been  brought  about. 
Fiist  offendeis  are  not  placed  with  hardened  criminals  as  in  days  past. 

Ninth.  As  society  has  become  conscious  of  the  network  of  circumstances 
o\er  which  the  individual  has  no  control,  insurance  and  pension  plans  have 
been  developed  by  the  state  and  city.  Workingmen’s  compensation  became  a 
state  system  in  July,  1912.  The  Massachusetts  Mothers’  Aid  Law  w^as  passed 
in  1913.  The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  was  passed  in  1930  to  go  into  effect  in 
July,  1931. 

In  line  with  this  legislation,  which  aims  to  safeguard  the  economic  status 
of  individuals,  the  Massachusetts  Savings  Bank  Insurance  Law  was  passed  in 
1907,  through  the  influence  of  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Justice  of  the  United  States 
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Supreme  Court,  when  he  was  a  resident  of  Boston  —  a  far-reaching,  constructive 
measure  which  enables  the  citizens  of  Boston  as  well  as  those  throughout  the 
state  to  obtain  life  insurance  policies  and  annuities  at  cost. 

Not  only  have  the  methods  used  in  social  work  gained  in  effectiveness 
and  not  only  has  the  thought  of  society  approached  a  more  just  balance  between 
individual  fault  and  social  causes  of  need,  but  the  last  fifty  years  have  witnessed 
the  development  of  entirely  new  approaches  to  social  problems.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  work  and  the  club  and  class  method  of  group  organization  played  almost 
no  part  in  the  social  program  of  1S80,  while  the  leisure-time  movement  was  just 
getting  under  way.  Zoning  and  city  planning  are  distinctly  modern  efforts. 
Public  improvement  and  nonpartisan  political  organizations  point  to  a  broaden¬ 
ing  civic  outlook.  Public  health  organizations  are  also  characteristic  of  the 
present.  Vocational  guidance  is  a  contribution  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Then,  in  the  early  nineteen  hundreds,  the  community  faced  with  a  shock 
the  number  of  feeble-minded  to  be  cared  for,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  cases  of 
mental  instability,  and,  as  a  result,  psychiatry  in  its  various  branches  sprang 
to  the  front.  The  mental  test  —  the  “I.  Q.” —  came  to  center  the  attention  of  the 
educator  and  the  social  worker. 

In  connection  with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  care  of  the 
feeble-minded,  the  City  of  Boston  as  well  as  the  state  and  nation  cannot  but 
pay  tribute  to  Dr.  Walter  E.  Fernald,  who  served  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-minded,  situated  in  Waltham,  from  1887 
to  1924,  since  a  large  proportion  of  those  admitted  have  been  from  Boston. 
Doctor  Fernald,  with  rare  skill  and  interpretative  power,  developed  a  superior 
system  of  training  at  this  institution  and  educated  the  community  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  those  who  are  mentally  and  morally  irresponsible. 

As  another  advanced  step,  the  State  of  Massachusetts  opened  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital  in  June,  1912.  To  Dr.  Elmer  Ernest  Southard,  its  first 
superintendent,  science  owes  much.  Patients  are  accepted  at  this  hospital  for 
observation  and  later  either  returned  to  their  homes  or  sent  to  state  or  city 
institutions.  There  is  also  an  out-patient  department  for  less  acute  cases. 
This  was  the  first  hospital  of  its  kind  in  America. 

In  1906  the  Boston  Juvenile  Court  was  opened  to  serve  the  intown  area 
of  the  city.  Up  to  this  time  children  had  been  tried  in  the  adult  court  by 
officials  who  were  not  specialists  in  the  difficulties  of  children. 

As  a  further  development  in  the  field  of  criminology,  a  great  advance  was 
made  when  the  so-called  Briggs  Law,  chapter  415,  Acts  of  1912,  obliged  the 
courts  to  have  criminals  mentally  examined.  This  law  cannot  but  have  a 
marked  effect  on  the  results  of  prison  treatment. 

Now  the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  social  work  and  the  deepening  of 
its  objectives  brought  clearly  to  the  front  the  need  of  trained  workers.  To 
Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  is  due  the  credit  of  directing  the  first  full-time  School 
of  Social  Work  in  the  world.  The  first  students  were  enrolled  in  1904  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  Simmons  College  and  Harvard  University.  Both  men 
and  women  have  received  their  training  there.  In  1916  the  school  was  taken 
over  entirely  by  Simmons  College.  Its  graduates  occupy  important  positions 
throughout  the  country. 
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At  this  point,  a  rdsumd  of  the  development  of  our  agencies  is  of  interest 
as  a  gauge  of  the  extent  to  which  progressive  motives  have  been  incorporated 
into  their  action  and  as  evidence  of  what  can  be  expected  in  the  future.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  make  this  account  inclusive.  A  reference  to  the 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies  (1930)  will  give  information  as  to  the  purpose  and 
organization  of  the  agencies  now  in  existence.  This  statement  aims  primarily 
to  present  the  new  lines  of  approach  to  individual,  social  and  civic  needs  and  to 
make  note  of  new  emphases  that  have  influenced  the  procedure  of  social  agencies 
since  1SS0. 

Broadly,  the  field  of  social  work  can  be  divided  into  the  work  of  the  public 
departments  and  that  of  the  private  agencies.  The  welfare  departments  of  the 
City  of  Boston  are:  The  Public  Welfare  Department,  the  Institutions  Depart¬ 
ment,  with  its  three  divisions,  and  the  Penal  Institutions  Department, 
these,  together  with  the  courts,  Probation  Department,  Police  Department, 
Board  of  Health  and  Licensing  Board,  form  the  protective  network  of  the  city. 
Each  will  be  treated  in  turn. 

Also,  the  developments  in  our  library  service,  in  our  public  schools,  and  in 
our  recreation  program  furthered  by  the  City  of  Boston  should  be  considered, 
but  these  are  described  in  separate  articles  in  this  volume. 

Public  Agencies 

Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.— The  Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare 
have,  since  1(590,  when  the  old  town  of  Boston  first  elected  a  Board  of  Over¬ 
seers  of  the  Poor,  held  a  central  position  in  the  administration  of  relief.  It 
was  in  1921  that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  enacted  a  law  (chapter  146  of 
the  Acts  of  1921)  which  changed  the  name  from  “Overseers  of  the  Poor”  to 
“Overseers  of  the  Public  Welfare.”  The  present  Board  consists  of  twelve 
unpaid  members  who  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  three  years. 

Upon  the  Board  falls  the  duty  of  administering  all  the  laws  pertaining  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  their  own  homes.  Those  that  are  looked  after  for  a 
period  of  time  in  institutions  come  under  the  care  of  the  Institutions  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city.  Besides  aiding  persons  who  are  in  need,  under  the  system 
of  out-door  relief,  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  administers  the  Temporary 
Home  for  Women  and  Children  on  Chardon  street  and  the  Wayfarers’  Lodge 
on  Hawkins  street. 

Further,  the  Overseers  grant  aid  under  the  provisions  of  the  Mothers’  Aid 
Law  (chapter  18,  General  Laws),  which  was  placed  on  the  statute  books  of 
Massachusetts  in  1913.  The  first  law  of  the  kind  was  passed  by  Missouri  in 
1911.  The  controversy  over  the  legislation  was  intense.  The  conservatives 
claimed  that  the  public  treasury  would  be  mulcted.  Just  the  contrary  has, 
however,  been  the  case.  The  passage  of  the  Mothers’  Aid  Law,  together  with 
the  legislation  for  old  age  assistance  passed  in  1930,  to  become  operative  in 
1931  and  to  be  administered  by  the  Overseers,  both  mark  a  decided  change  of 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen,  namely,  faith  in  the  public  depart¬ 
ment  and  a  conviction  that  the  worthy  poor  should  not  stand  condemned 
under  the  stigma  of  pauper  relief.  Both  of  the  laws  just  mentioned  are  meant 
to  assist  those  who  are  the  victims  of  circumstance.  In  the  case  of  mothers’ 
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aid  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  old  age  assistance,  the  state  will  pay  one-third  of 
the  sums  granted,  while  the  city  will  be  responsible  for  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  works  in  close  co-operation  with  private 
societies.  In  fact,  the  integration  of  public  and  private  effort  in  family-helping 
work  is  distinctive  of  the  Boston  system.  This  close  contact  has  been  strong 
since  18G9,  when  the  city  erected  the  “Charity  Building,”  in  which  were  housed 
the  Overseers  and  private  agencies,  including  the  Boston  Provident  Association, 
one  of  the  oldest  relief  organizations  in  the  community,  which,  it  is  interesting 
to  record,  sent  a  memorial  to  the  City  Council  setting  forth  the  advantages  of 
such  a  building  under  the  date  of  October  8,  1857. 

By  1923  the  building  erected  in  1869  had  become  outgrown.  It  was 
replaced  in  1926  by  a  structure  on  the  same  site,  at  the  corner  of  Chardon  and 
Hawkins  streets.  At  the  present  time  this  building  provides  office  space  for 
the  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  the  Family 
Welfare  Society,  the  Industrial  Aid  Society,  the  German  Aid  Society,  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  the  Co-operative  Workrooms,  where  sewing 
is  given  as  temporary  aid  to  women  until  other  work  can  be  found. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare  are  performed  by  the  staff  at 
the  central  office  and  by  a  corps  of  visitors  who  call  at  the  homes  of  those  who 
are  receiving  aid  and  are  thereby  able  to  study  individuals  in  their  home 
environment.  With  the  growth  of  the  conviction  that  the  giving  of  relief 
must  be  supplemented  by  personal  encouragement  and  consultation,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  imperative  that  the  agents  be  persons  with  a  high 
degree  of  discretion  and  of  great  sympathy.  The  present  staff  is  experienced, 
able. 

The  money  expended  by  the  Overseers  is  derived  from  two  sources,—  from 
taxation  and  from  the  income  of  trust  funds  which  the  Board  holds  as  a  corpo¬ 
ration,  the  first  investments  of  which  were  made  upwards  of  a  century  ago. 
The  total  amount  of  the  trust  funds  administered  by  the  department  in  1928 
was  SI, 032, 895. S8.  The  net  cost  of  the  department,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  staff,  has  risen  steadily.  To  the  uninitiated 
this  would  seem  startling.  The  increased  cost  can  be  explained,  however,  by 
several  factors, —  the  readjustment  after  the  close  of  the  World  War  in  1918, 
with  the  inflation  which  followed  when  the  value  of  the  dollar  dropped  to 
approximately  sixty  cents;  the  acute  unemployment  situation  of  the  last  few 
years;  the  added  number  of  cases  referred  by  private  societies  whose  resources 
have  been  strained;  additions  to  the  staff;  merited  increases  in  salary,  and, 
most  important,  more  adequate  relief,  based,  nevertheless,  on  minimum  scien¬ 
tific  budgets.  This  last  factor  should  be  emphasized  because,  whereas  as 
much  care  is  taken  now  as  ever  not  to  permit  public  aid  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  right  and  permanent,  the  present  method  assures  assistance  of  a  kind  that 
will  build  up  powers  of  self-help.  The  inadequate  sums  granted  before  the 
budget  system  went  into  effect  in  1916  barely  kept  body  and  soul  together. 
No  resiliency  was  created  in  the  individual  and  the  strain  of  just  keeping  going 
on  such  meager  allotments  broke  family  power  rather  than  stimulated  it. 

As  to  the  Temporary  Home  for  Women  and  Children  and  the  Wayfarers’ 
Lodge  —  the  Temporary  Home  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Overseers 
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by  a  city  ordinance  in  1864.  Since  then  hundreds  of  women  and  children  have 
found  shelter  there  until  they  are  placed  elsewhere  by  either  the  state  or  city 
departments  or  by  private  societies,  or  until  they  find  work  or  are  put  in  touch 
with  relatives  or  friends  by  agents  of  the  Board.  Runaway  boys  or  girls  and 
lost  or  abandoned  children  are  cared  for  at  the  Home  until  the  proper  authorities 
take  them  in  charge.  The  present  modern  building  was  erected  in  1925  directly 
back  of  the  Charity  Building  and  is  connected  with  it. 

Boston  was  among  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to  establish  a  municipal 
lodging  house  to  care  for  tramps  and  homeless  men,  and  probably  the  first  to 
apply  a  work  test.  The  wood  yard  and  "Wayfarers’  Lodge  were  established  in 
IS79  by  the  Overseers.  Formerly  tramps  and  homeless  men  were  taken  in  at 
police  stations.  Those  who  are  housed  at  the  Lodge  are  expected  to  work  in 
return  for  food  and  a  clean  bed.  Moreover,  the  Overseers  require  that  able- 
bodied  men  who  apply  to  the  department  for  relief  must  work  in  the  wood  yard 
as  part  payment  for  the  aid  given  their  families,  but  more  particularly  in  order 
that  the  Board  can  discover  those  applicants  who  are  not  willing  to  labor  for  the 
support  of  those  who  are  dependent  on  them. 

In  1881  an  additional  duty  was  assigned  to  the  Overseers,  namely,  the 
collection  of  bills  for  the  City  Hospital  due  from  cities  and  towns  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  had  been  patients  in  the  institution. 

Further,  under  chapter  538,  Acts  of  1909,  the  Overseers  were  authorized  to 
issue  licenses  to  collect  funds  on  the  public  streets  and,  under  chapter  101, 
section  33,  General  Laws,  to  issue  licenses  to  sell  buttons  or  other  small  articles. 

The  development  of  the  Boston  Board  of  Public  Welfare  reflects  an  ever¬ 
growing  sense  of  public  responsibility  for  the  care  of  those  in  need.  Its  work 
stands  as  a  barometer  of  general  conditions.  Its  efficiency  is  noted  throughout 
America. 

The  Institutions  Department.— The  Institutions  Department  looks 
after  three  classes  of  dependents,  namely,  destitute  children,  chronic  sick  and 
impoverished  adults.  The  department  is  administered  by  a  commissioner 
appointed  by  the  Mayor. 

In  1857  the  Institutions  Department  of  that  day  was  organized  under 
twelve  unpaid  commissioners  much  as  is  the  Board  of  Public  W  elfare  at  the 
present  time.  In  18S5  the  Board  was  reduced  to  nine  unpaid  members.  Then 
in  1S89  three  paid  commissioners  replaced  the  unpaid  board  and  the  following 
institutions  were  under  their  charge:  (1)  Penal  and  Reformatory,  embracing 
the  House  of  Correction,  House  of  Industry,  House  of  Reformation  and  Truant 
School;  (2)  the  almshouses,  namely,  Long  Island  for  Men,  Rainsford  Island  for 
Women,  the  Almshouse  at  Charlestown  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the 
Marcella  Street  Home  for  pauper  and  neglected  children;  (3)  the  Boston  Lunatic 
Asylum,  with  its  outlying  ward  for  the  chronic  insane,  in  the  Dorchester  district. 
This  outlying  ward  was  Austin  Farm,  which  was  opened  in  1887  under  the  name 
of  “Retreat  for  the  Insane.”  Many  of  these  institutions  are  no  longer  in 
existence. 

There  were  also  in  charge  of  the  commissioners  twenty  children  from  the 
House  of  Reformation  placed  out  in  country  homes,  and  four  hundred  and  three 
pauper  and  neglected  children  placed  out  from  the  Marcella  Street  Home. 
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The  divided  responsibility  of  the  three  commissioners  proved  unsatis¬ 
factory,  so  a  single  commissioner  was  finally  appointed. 

On  August  25,  1920,  Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters  approved  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  City  Council,  which  put  into  force  chapter  222  of  the  Special  Acts 
of  1919,  authorizing  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Infirmary,  Children’s 
Institutions  and  Penal  Institutions  Departments,  as  well  as  the  Institutions 
Registration  Department,  under  a  single  head.  The  consolidation  of  the  Penal 
Institutions  Department  with  the  others  did  not  work  well,  however,  so  in  1925 
the  Penal  Division  was  again  separated  into  a  Penal  Institutions  Department. 

The  care  of  the  institutional  type  of  dependent  has  always  proved  a  problem 
in  administrative  organization  because  of  the  varied  treatment  necessary  to 
look  properly  after  the  diverse  types  for  which  an  institutions  department  is 
responsible.  In  the  records  of  the  city  a  series  of  trials  and  errors  is  recorded. 
Fortunately,  in  recent  years,  the  problem  has  lessened  in  complexity  because  of 
certain  developments.  The  insane  are  now  cared  for  by  the  state,  at  Austin 
Farm  for  women,  and  Pierce  Farm  for  men.  Through  the  discriminations 
made  possible  by  modern  psychological  tests  there  has  come  a  more  careful 
classification  of  the  inmates  within  these  institutions. 

Child  Welfare  Division.—  In  1888  boarding  homes  for  the  children  who 
were  under  the  guidance  of  the  city  came  into  general  use.  Today  there  are 
1,160  children  under  the  care  of  the  Child  Welfare  Division  of  the  Institutions 
Department.  Of  these  1,160  children,  1,022  are  placed  in  582  foster  homes  — 
in  homes  of  their  own  religion  and  nationality  where  possible  —  and  138  are 
in  eighteen  institutions  for  special  care  and  training.  Boston  was  a  pioneer 
in  adopting  the  policy  of  boarding  out  its  wards  in  private  homes. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  city  still  cared  for  its  delinquent  children  at  Deer 
Island.  In  1826  it  had  established  the  House  of  Reformation  at  South  Boston 
for  juvenile  offenders,  being  the  second  city  in  the  United  States  to  make  separate 
provisions  for  them.  In  1858  the  Reformatory  was  moved  from  South  Boston 
to  Deer  Island  and  in  1860  girls  were  separated  from  boys.  In  1895  the  House 
of  Reformation  was  removed  from  Deer  Island  to  Rainsford  Island  and  in  1906 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  Suffolk  School  for  Boys.  This  school  was  dis¬ 
continued  in  1920.  Since  then  delinquent  boys  have  been  sent  to  the  Lyman 
Schools  for  Boys  at  Westborough  or  the  Shirley  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  both 
state  institutions.  The  girls  go  to  the  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at 
Lancaster. 

Truants  were  sent  to  the  House  of  Reformation  at  Deer  Island  until  1895, 
when  the  Parental  School  at  West  Roxbury  was  opened.  In  1914  Mayor  James 
M.  Curley  closed  this  school  and  the  responsibility  for  truants  was  transferred 
to  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  established  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee.  Those  who  do  not  profit  by  the  advantages  of  the  Day 
School  are  committed  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School.  When  state 
institutions  are  used,  the  city  pays  the  cost  of  care  to  the  state. 

Long  Island  Hospital. —  The  Long  Island  Hospital  Division  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospital,  which  were  established  on  Long 
Island  in  1887.  There  is  a  separate  building  set  aside  for  the  children,  who  are 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  physician  and  registered  nurse  specially  trained 
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in  the  care  of  children.  A  teacher  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  super¬ 
vises  the  training  of  the  children.  The  visiting  staff  includes  many  prominent 
physicians,  who  give  freely  of  their  services.  The  city  transports  the  staff, 
inmates  and  visitors  in  municipal  steamers.  This  is  inconvenient,  however, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  some  day  a  new  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  chronic 
diseases  will  be  established  on  the  mainland. 

Registration  Division. —  The  Registration  Division  of  the  Institutions 
Department  is  the  admitting  agency  for  dependent  and  defective  persons  to 
city  and  in  some  cases  to  state  institutions. 

The  developments  in  the  Institutions  Department  of  the  city  show  perhaps 
more  than  does  any  other  department  how  much  the  attitude  of  the  public  has 
changed  toward  the  destitute.  Time  was  when  institutions  were  bleak;  when 
children  marched  in  lock-step  file,  dressed  in  drab  uniforms.  All  that  is  gradu¬ 
ally  changing  —  for  the  children  it  has  changed.  Boston  is  aiming  through  its 
Child  Welfare  Division  to  secure  for  its  wards  a  normal  child  life,  realizing 
that  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  to  a  city  than  its  children;  that  not  only 
are  they  entitled  to  protection  but  that  the  money  expended  for  them  is  one 
of  the  best  investments  in  building  a  stable,  helpful  citizenship. 

Penal  Institutions  Department.— Not  only  has  there  been  a  marked 
change  in  caring  for  the  dependent  poor,  but —  in  the  last  fifty  years  —  the 
offender  against  the  law  has  centered  the  attention  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  human  welfare.  The  Penal  Institutions  Department  was  created  in  1897 
and  continued  as  such  until  1920,  when  it  was  merged  with  the  Institutions 
Department  of  the  city.  It  was,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  separated  from  that 
department  in  1925.  The  Penal  Institutions  Department  has  charge  of  the 
Suffolk  County  House  of  Correction  at  Deer  Island,  which  was  known  as  the 
House  of  Industry  prior  to  1895.  The  House  of  Correction  cares  for  prisoners 
from  all  the  courts  of  Suffolk  County  who  are  under  sentences  the  maximum 
length  of  which  ranges  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  years.  No  women  prisoners 
have  been  sentenced  to  Deer  Island  since  February  10,  1920.  All  women 
arrested  in  the  City  Proper  are  taken  to  the  House  of  Detention  located  in  the 
Court  House,  Somerset  street,  where  they  are  looked  after  by  a  matron.  The 
court  either  frees  these  women  or  sentences  them  to  institutions  for  treatment 
and  guidance,  or  to  the  state  reformatory  at  Sherborn,  where  their  expenses 
are  paid  by  the  city. 

Whereas  the  classification  of  prisoners  at  the  House  of  Correction  is  not  so 
complete  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future,  long-term  men  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  short-term  men  and  drug  addicts  are  now  kept  by  themselves  and 
are  given  special  medical  treatment.  Most  important  among  the  improvements 
are  the  school  which  is  maintained,  the  entertainments  which  are  given  and  the 
emphasis  put  upon  out-of-door  exercise.  Religious  services  for  Catholics, 
Protestants  and  those  of  Jewish  faith  are  held.  These  socialized  features  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  old  prison  regime.  The  sick  are  transferred  to  the 
Infirmary  at  Long  Island. 

Police  Department. —  Fundamental  in  the  matter  of  public  morals  stand 
three  divisions  of  the  city  government,  namely,  the  Police  Department,  the 
Licensing  Board  and  the  Licensing  Division  attached  to  the  Mayor’s  office, 
with  functions  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  Licensing  Board. 
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In  1878,  there  existed  a  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  three  in  number, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  by  the  City  Council.  In 
1885,  an  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  established  a  Board  of  Police, 
still  three  in  number,  but  they  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  instead  of  by 
the  Mayor,  and  confirmed  by  the  executive  council  of  the  state.  Another 
change  was  made  in  190b,  when  by  chapter  291  of  the  acts  of  that  year,  the 
administration  of  the  Police  Department  was  put  under  a  single  commissioner. 
Said  commissioner  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Governor’s  Council,  to  serve  for  five  years. 

Licensing  Board. —  This  same  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  a  Licensing  Board  of  three  members  that  should  represent  the 
two  major  political  parties.  The  duties  assigned  to  the  Licensing  Board  were 
the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  as  well  as  for  inn¬ 
holders,  common  victuallers,  picnic  groves,  skating  rinks,  intelligence  offices, 
billiard  tables  and  bowling  alleys.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  in  1922,  the  duties  of  the  Licensing  Board  have  been  greatly  lessened. 

Licensing  Division,  Mayor’s  Office. —  Since  the  powers  assigned  to  the 
Licensing  Board  did  not  meet  all  the  needs  of  the  city  in  the  way  of  granting 
licenses,  the  Licensing  Division  of  the  Mayor’s  office  was  established  in  1904. 
The  chief  of  this  division  is  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  Licenses  are  granted 
upon  the  payment  of  a  fee  for  theaters,  moving  picture  houses,  concerts,  base¬ 
ball  parks,  dance  halls  and  circuses  —  in  short,  for  public  amusements  and 
exhibitions  of  every  description  to  which  admission  is  obtained  upon  payment 
of  money. 

In  addition,  permits  are  granted  for  public  meetings,  band  concerts,  military 
reviews,  fireworks  displays,  public  affairs  on  Boston  Common  and  on  other 
public  grounds,  and  for  the  sale  of  newspapers  on  Boston  Common,  the 
division  also  certifies  peddlers  to  sell  wares  in  county,  city  or  state.  Also, 
since  the  Massachusetts  law  prohibits  the  appearance  of  children  under  the 
age  of  fourteen  at  any  commercial  amusement,  the  division  is  responsible  for 
issuing  permits  when  children  under  fourteen  appear  in  non-commercial  enter¬ 
tainments. 

Now  the  chief  of  the  Licensing  Division  of  the  Mayor’s  Office  is  delegated 
by  the  Mayor  to  review  all  theatrical  performances,  motion  pictures,  dances 
and  other  licensed  amusements,  and,  if  occasion  demands,  according  to  chapter 
348  of  the  Special  Acts  of  1915,  the  Mayor,  the  Police  Commissioner,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  may,  by  majority  vote,  revoke  or  suspend 
any  license. 

Licensing  of  Newsboys. — -  In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that  in  accordance 
with  state  law  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  appoints  a  supervisor  of  licensed 
minors,  who  patrols  the  streets  to  see  that  boys  under  twelve  or  girls  under 
eighteen  are  not  selling  papers.  Boys  between  twelve  and  fourteen  may  sell 
outside  of  school  hours  between  six  a.  m.  and  eight  p.  m.  Those  between 
fourteen  and  sixteen  may  sell  between  five  a.  m.  and  nine  p.  m.  All  boys 
under  sixteen  must  obtain  a  license  and  a  badge.  The  latter  must  be  worn  at 
all  times  when  a  boy  is  selling,  and  must  not  be  sold,  loaned  or  given  away. 
Boys  found  violating  the  laws  are  warned  and  told  to  report  to  the  Newsboys’ 
Trial  Board  with  their  parents. 
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The  Newsboys’  Trial  Board,  an  unique  feature  of  the  Boston  system, 
handles  the  violation  cases.  This  Board  was  established  in  1910  by  the  School 
Committee.  It  meets  one  evening  a  week  during  the  school  year.  Its  members 
are  the  supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  who  acts  as  the  prosecuting  attorney,  one 
of  the  attendance  officers,  who  presides  as  the  adult  judge,  and  three  newsboy 
iud-es.  The  newsboy  judges  are  elected  by  the  newsboys  who  attend  the 
public  schools  and  it  is  they  who  choose  the  clerk  of  the  Trial  Board.  1  he 
newsboy  judges  and  the  clerk  receive  a  compensation  of  seventy-five  cents  tor 

each  meeting  of  the  Trial  Board.  . 

Juvenile  Court. —  Passing  on  to  the  courts,  the  most  notable  develop¬ 
ments  have  been  the  Juvenile  Court  and  the  Domestic  Relations  Session  of 
the  Municipal  Court.  The  Boston  Juvenile  Court,  established  m  1906,  although 
not  the  oldest  in  the  country,  is  one  of  the  best  known.  Contrary  to  genera 
opinion,  its  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  over  the  entire  city  but  is  confined  to 
the  North  End,  South  End,  West  End,  Back  Bay  —  which  is  the  City  Proper. 
There  have  been  but  three  judges,  Harvey  H.  Baker,  1906  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1915,  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  1915  to  January  6,  1932,  and  John  Forbes 
Perkins,  the  present  judge.  Frank  Leveroni  and  Philip  Rubenstein  are  special 
justices.  This  court  is  greatly  assisted  in  the  disposition  of  childrens  cases 

bv  the  Judge  Baker  Foundation.  .  ,, 

The  Judge  Baker  Foundation  was  started  in  1917  as  a  memorial  to  the 
first  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court.  Ever  since  this  Foundation  was  added  to  the 
assets  of  Boston,  it  has  given  invaluable  advice  to  the  court  in  personality  ant 
behavior  problems.  It  has  had  the  distinguished  expert,  Dr.  William  Healy, 
as  its  director  since  the  beginning,  whose  very  able  assistant  has  been  r. 
Augusta  F.  Bronner. 

In  connection  with  the  Juvenile  Court  it  is  important  to  note  that  its 
plan  for  the  temporary  detention  of  juvenile  offenders  differs  from  that  ol 
many  cities.  Instead  of  sending  children  to  a  house  of  detention,  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  been  made  whereby,  if  for  some  reason  they  are  not  permitted  to 
remain  in  their  own  homes,  the  Children’s  Aid  Association  of  Boston  places 
them  in  foster  homes,  pending  the  decision  of  the  court.  This  method  is  an 
important  step  in  advance  over  the  time  when  children  were  detained  in  police 
stations  and  jails,  and  is  thought  by  specialists  in  delinquency  to  be  superior 


to  the  detention  house. 

Domestic  Relations  Session  of  the  Municipal  Court.— Now,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  difficulties  of  children  rest  back  on  conditions  of  disin¬ 
tegrated  home  life.  Moreover,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home  itself,  it  is 
essential  that  every  effort  be  made  to  combat  family  desertion  and  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  divorce.  For  these  reasons  the  Domestic  Relations  Session  of  the 
Municipal  Court  is  central  in  importance.  Section  1  of  chapter  273,  Geneia 
Laws,  proclaims  desertion  a  misdemeanor,  and  since  1882  it  has  been  possi  e 
to  inaugurate  extradition  proceedings  against  a  deserting  husband.  Moreover, 
the  Public  Welfare  Department  of  Boston  will  not  give  aid  unless  a  wife  swears 
out  a  warrant  for  her  husband’s  arrest,  if  he  has  deserted  her,  and  the  Mothers 
Aid  Law  does  not  become  operative  in  cases  of  desertion  unless  it  has  evidence 


that  the  father  has  been  away  a  year. 
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The  first  trials  in  a  domestic  relations  session  in  Boston  were  held  in  1912. 
The  sessions  are  held  daily  at  ten  a.  m.  The  judges  act  in  rotation.  The 
Domestic  Relations  Session  has  been  in  existence  for  eighteen  years.  Com¬ 
mendable  as  have  been  its  results,  the  demand  is  now  for  a  full-fledged  Domestic 
Relations  Court. 

Interlinked  with  these  factors  of  home  life  are  the  great  problems  of  illegiti¬ 
macy  and  adoption  to  be  coped  with  in  future  years.  Although  the  law  provides 
many  safeguards  in  the  case  of  adoption,  there  are  still  loopholes  whereby 
unwise  adoptions  are  permitted,  and,  whereas  parents  can  be  made  responsible 
for  the  care  and  support  of  illegitimate  children,  nevertheless  illegitimacy, 
an  age-old  difficulty,  is  still  a  canker  in  our  social  fabric. 

Probation. — The  growth  of  probation  since  1878,  when  the  first  probation 
officer  in  the  United  States  was  appointed  in  Boston,  has  been  marked.  The 
statistics  of  the  last  twenty  years,  or  since  1909,  prove  this.  The  comparative 
disposition  of  cases  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1909,  was  as  follows: 


Cases  Begun,  43,451 

Probation . 

Released . 

Sentenced  . 


Per  Cent. 
2,346  5.4 

16,67S  38.4 

14,690  33.8 


Twenty  years  later,  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1929,  the  com¬ 
parative  dispositions  are  as  follows: 


Total  Dispositions,  60,164 

Probation . 

Fined . 

Filed . 

Sentenced . 


Per  Cent. 
12,883  21.3 

27,110  44.7 

17,059  28.1 

3,562  5.9 


While  the  first  table  is  incomplete,  the  trend  in  opposite  directions  for 
probations  and  sentences  is  evident  at  a  glance. 

Policewomen. —  In  1921,  six  policewomen  were  added  to  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  city,  whose  duty  it  is  to  save  women  and  children  from  some  of 
the  annoyances  that  exist  in  places  of  amusement  and  on  the  street,  and  to 
protect  the  stranger  at  railroad  and  steamboat  terminals. 

City  Hospital. —  Great  as  is  the  care  which  Boston  gives  to  her  poor  and 
to  those  who  are  offenders  against  the  law,  her  care  of  the  sick  and  her  pro¬ 
tective  health  measures  for  the  benefit  of  her  citizens  are  probably  unsurpassed. 
The  City  Hospital  is  a  noted  institution  and  the  Board  of  Health  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  public  departments. 

The  City  Hospital  was  established  to  give  aid  to  sick  and  injured  citizens 
who  are  unable  to  pay  for  medical  attention.  Paying  patients  are  received 
but  its  main  purpose  is  relief  for  the  needy.  In  addition  to  the  main  hospital, 
the  trustees  have  charge  of  the  South  Department  for  infectious  diseases,  the 
Haymarket  Square  Relief  Station,  the  East  Boston  Relief  Station,  the  Con¬ 
valescent  Home  and  (since  1927)  of  the  Sanatorium  Division,  originally  the 
Consumptives’  Hospital  Department.  At  the  present  time  the  hospital  is 
a  small  city  in  itself.  The  department  of  Social  Service  is  an  extremely 
important  development  in  making  the  treatment  of  the  hospital  effective. 
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The  Thorndike  Memorial  Laboratory,  a  research  unit  within  the  general 
hospital,  built  in  1923,  is  the  first  building  of  its  kind  to  be  constructed  by  a 
municipal  hospital.  This  research  department  marks  an  important  advance, 
because,  whereas  fifty  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  the  civic  virtue  of  a  city 
was  to  be  judged  by  the  care  given  its  unfortunate  poor  and  the  sick  and  dying, 
today  the  measure  of  civic  responsibility  is  gauged  by  the  means  used  to  prevent 
poverty  and  sickness. 

Board  of  health. —  To  the  credit  of  Boston  it  can  be  said  that  in  no  other 
city  have  the  brilliant  scientific  discoveries  of  the  past  two  generations  in  the 
field  of  public  health  been  more  promptly  adopted  and  more  thoroughly  applied. 
Boston  from  its  earliest  settlement  has  been  able  to  count  among  its  citizens 
pioneers  in  medicine  and  sanitation.  The  first  Board  of  Health  of  Boston  was 
established  in  1799  and  functioned  under  the  town  government.  It  was 
abolished  in  1822  when  the  town  became  a  city  and  the  control  of  public  health 
was  placed  under  the  City  Council.  In  1873  a  Board  of  Health  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  charge  of  three  commissioners.  In  1915  the  City  Council  enacted 
an  ordinance  which  reorganized  the  board  and  made  a  single  commissioner 
responsible  for  its  effectiveness,  assisted  by  deputy  commissioners  in  charge  of 
each  division.  The  major  divisions  then  established  were:  Medical,  C  hild 
Hygiene,  Food  Inspection,  Laboratory,  Sanitary  Inspection,  Quarantine,  A  ital 
Statistics,  Records  and  Accounts.  In  1915,  shortly  after  the  Board  was  reor¬ 
ganized,  the  Federal  Government  took  over  the  Quarantine  Division.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Quarantine  Station  in  Boston  Harbor  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  long  before  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  came  into  being. 

Child  Hygiene  Division. —  Moreover,  Boston  was  the  first  city  —  in  this 
country  or  abroad  —  to  institute  a  system  of  daily  medical  inspection  of  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  public  schools.  This  was  done  in  1890.  This  important  work  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  School  Committee. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Board  of  Health  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
social  work  is  the  Child  Hygiene  Division,  which  is  in  charge  of  a  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  under  whom  serve  certain  nurses  and  the  clerical  staff  necessary  to 
make  the  work  effective.  This  division  handles  all  matters  relative  to  infant 
and  child  welfare  and  does  special  research  work  in  the  endeavor  to  reduce 
deaths  in  infancy  or  from  maternity  causes.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  feeding  and  care  of  infants  and  to  the  importance  of  pre-natal  care  for 
mothers. 

Health  Units. —  No  development  has  been  more  important  than  the 
development  of  the  system  of  Health  Units  which  was  made  possible  by  the 
George  Robert  White  Fund.  To  understand  fully  the  health  units  certain 
agencies  which  function  in  the  field  of  health  must  be  considered.  The  years 
from  1895  to  1930  saw  a  great  development  of  unofficial  health  agencies  all 
over  the  countrj',  a  movement  in  which  Boston  took  an  important  place.  In 
1902  the  first  station  for  the  sale  of  pure,  clean  milk  was  opened  at  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  Peabody  House  in  the  West  End.  Other  stations  were  soon  opened  in 
other  settlements  in  the  city.  In  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  on  a  city  basis, 
the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  undertook  the  formation  of  a 
“Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association”  in  1909.  This  association  systema¬ 
tized  weekly  consultations  for  mothers  and  the  weekly  examination  of  infants. 
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In  1918  the  Dietetic  Bureau  was  organized  to  help  the  various  agencies 
working  in  the  community  to  solve  the  food  problems  of  families  with  which 
they  came  in  contact. 

Further,  in  1903,  the  Boston  Tuberculosis  Association  had  been  brought 
into  being  to  combat  tuberculosis,  while  as  far  back  as  1886  the  Instructive 
District  Nursing  Association  had  begun  its  work. 

Now  in  1921  and  1922  the  Dietetic  Bureau  and  the  Baby  Hygiene  Asso¬ 
ciation  were  taken  over  by  the  Instructive  District  Nursing  Association,  when 
its  name  was  changed  to  the  Community  Health  Association.  But  in  1924  the 
Child  Hygiene  Division  of  the  Community  Health  Association  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  of  Health.  This  meant  a  special  corps  of  neighborhood  nurses, 
and,  since  some  years  before  the  Board  of  Health  had  appointed  nurses  to 
instruct  and  care  for  the  tubercular  in  their  own  homes,  there  were  not  only 
two  groups  of  neighborhood  nurses  active  in  the  same  areas  but  nurses  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  private  agencies  as  well.  Moreover,  the  local  nurses  were 
in  need  of  local  headquarters.  Therefore  it  became  evident  that  two  things 
were  necessary  —  first,  a  system  of  decentralized  local  centers  for  the  Board  of 
Health  agents,  and,  secondly,  some  plan  by  which  all  health  interests  working 
in  the  same  neighborhood  could  be  related.  To  meet  these  requirements,  in 
1916,  in  a  Ward  Room  on  Blossom  street,  the  first  Health  Unit  was  opened. 
This  Health  Unit  provided  a  central  office  building  for  health  workers  in  the 
West  End  and  facilities  for  examination  and  consultation.  So  successful  did  it 
prove,  that  some  years  later  it  was  decided  to  use  the  income  of  the  George 
Robert  White  Fund  to  give  similar  advantages  to  other  sections  of  the  city. 
The  North  End  Health  Unit  was  the  first  to  be  erected  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  fund.  Then  followed  the  Health  Unit  in  East  Boston,  the  one  in  South 
Boston,  and  in  1930  the  modern  building  in  the  West  End,  which  was  opened 
to  replace  the  building  that  had  been  used  since  1916. 

The  Health  Units  are  not  only  important  in  relation  to  the  cure  and 
prevention  of  disease  but  they  mark  a  great  advance  in  the  relation  of  the 
Health  Department  to  various  causative  factors.  They  offer  concrete  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  public  health  cannot  be  divorced  from  other  phases  of 
municipal  welfare. 

In  closing  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  Department  of  Public  Health, 
it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  the  department  has  had  much  to  do  with  general 
environmental  conditions.  In  1884  it  was  responsible  for  the  installation 
of  a  modern  sewerage  system.  Up  to  1890  it  had  charge  of  the  collection  of 
garbage  and  ashes,  but  in  1890  this  function  was  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Public  Works.  In  1905  the  Department  of  Health  can  be  credited  with 
a  share  in  the  completion  of  the  Wachusett  Reservoir,  while  in  1919  a  joint 
study  made  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  the  Metropolitan  District 
Commission  showed  so  great  a  need  for  additional  waterworks  that  construction 
of  such  works  was  begun  shortly  after  and  is  now  about  to  be  completed. 

Socialized  Functions  of  the  Public  Schools 

Health  of  School  Children. —  In  1880  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils 
was  not  considered  a  prime  responsibility  of  the  School  Committee.  In  1930, 
however,  physicians  and  nurses  supervise  the  health  of  the  pupils.  Those 
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who  are  anaemic  or  have  glandular  difficulties  or  are  undersized  are  placed 
in  open-air  classes.  A  mid-morning  glass  of  milk,  paid  for  by  the  children, 
is  served  in  many  of  the  elementary  schools,  while  in  junior  high  schools  and 
high  schools  a  noon  lunch  —  at  cost  —  is  provided  by  the  School  Lunch  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  \\  omen’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  acting  under  the 
rulings  of  the  School  Committee.  Tuberculous  children  are  cared  for  at  the 
Mattapan  Hospital  for  Consumptive  Children,  where  they  are  taught  by 
teachers  who  are  assigned  by  the  School  Committee. 

The  School  Visitor. —  Moreover,  besides  the  physician  and  nurse,  one 
finds  in  certain  of  the  schools  a  new'  agent,  the  School  Visitor.  The  School 
Visitors  are  contributed  to  the  school  system  by  the  Home  and  School  Visitors’ 
Association,  a  private  organization.  The  function  of  the  School  Visitor  is 
that  of  discovering  what  it  is  in  the  contacts  of  children  outside  of  the  school 
that  may  cause  retardation,  conduct  problems  or  the  many  worries  that  often 
affect  children,  and  then  to  try  to  win  parents  and  children  to  work  together 
to  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  attendance  officers  assume  the  responsibility 
of  tracing  truants  and  other  school  offenders. 

The  Home  and  School  Association. —  More  and  more  in  modern 
systems  of  education,  every  effort  is  made  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
into  closer  co-operation.  The  School  Visitor  is  one  evidence  of  this.  The 
Home  and  School  Association  is  another.  This  Association  began  in  1908. 
Its  object  is  to  bring  about  a  more  general  understanding  of  school  policies  and 
close  harmony  between  instructors  and  parents  in  furthering  the  educational 
process.  The  Association  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  school  system  and  has 
an  organizer  who  is  paid  from  school  funds. 

Special  Classes. —  Formerly,  private  social  agencies  gave  all  the  training 
that  was  available  to  children  who  suffered  from  handicaps.  Now',  as  Doctor 
Burke  and  Air.  Fish  explain  in  their  article,  the  School  Committee  by  means 
of  special  classes  offers  every  opportunity  to  those  with  poor  sight;  to  the  deaf; 
to  those  with  speech  difficulties,  and  to  the  feeble-minded.  Also  there  are  the 
disciplinary  classes. 

From  the  foregoing  account  of  the  welfare  activities  of  the  city  under 
public  auspices,  it  is  evident  that  Boston  can  claim  to  be  one  of  the  most 
progressive  cities  in  the  development  of  her  public  philanthropic  enterprises, 
which  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  know-n.  More  than  one  tenth  of  the 
city  and  county  disbursements  go  each  year  to  aid  the  sick,  to  house  delinquents, 
for  charitable  relief,  and  for  the  care  of  children  —  and  about  one  quarter 
for  the  public  schools. 


Public  and  Semipublic  Funds 

Since  early  colonial  days  Boston  has  been  particularly  happy  in  that  her 
citizens  of  wealth  have  been  quick  to  meet  her  needs.  In  the  course  of  years, 
great  endowment  funds  for  charitable  and  civic  purposes  have  accumulated 
through  the  generosity  of  professional  men,  merchant  princes  and  financiers. 
Also,  many  a  person  of  less  wealth  has  given,  with  the  result  that  the  Directory 
of  Charities  lists  many  sums  left  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools,  for  scholarship 
grants,  emergency  loan  funds,  funds  for  widows  and  orphans,  as  well  as  for  the 
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various  groups  of  the  handicapped.  In  round  numbers  the  trust  funds  held  by 
the  City  of  Boston  itself  are  approximately  nineteen  and  one  half  millions. 

Only  such  funds  as  have  been  established  since  1880  will  be  mentioned  in 
this  statement  and  only  the  largest  of  them  or  those  that  have  met  need  in 
original  ways. 

Franklin  Foundation. —  In  1870  that  most  versatile  and  unusual  of 
Americans,  Benjamin  Franklin,  left  £1,000  sterling  to  his  native  town.  At  the 
end  of  one  hundred  years  —  that  is,  in  1891  —  three  quarters  of  the  accumu¬ 
lated  fund  was  to  be  expended  for  the  public  benefit  and  the  remaining  fourth 
left  to  accumulate  for  another  one  hundred  years,  or  until  1991.  Owing  to 
suits  in  the  courts,  the  fund,  then  amounting  to  8438,742,  did  not  become 
available  until  1907,  when  the  greater  part  of  it  was  used  for  the  erection  of  the 
Franklin  Union,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Berkeley  and  Appleton  streets.  1  his 
institution  is  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  trades.  It  cost,  with  equipment, 
8402,718  of  the  8438,742.  Obviously  there  was  not  money  enough  left  to  pay 
for  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  instruction,  but  in  1905,  in  anticipation  of 
the  building,  Andrew  Carnegie  paid  to  the  City  Treasurer  8408,396  in  bonds, 
which  provided  a  maintenance  fund. 

Further,  Benjamin  Franklin  left  to  this  city  of  his  birth  £100  sterling, 
now  81,000, —  the  interest  of  which  is  used  for  silver  medals  given  as  honorary 
awards  to  graduates  of  the  four  principal  high  schools  who  have  attained  high 
rank  in  scholarship  and  conduct. 

The  Franklin  Foundation  is  incorporated  under  chapter  569  of  the  Acts  of 
1908.  A  board  of  twelve  managers  has  control  of  the  fund.  The  Mayor  of 

Boston  is  ex  officio  one  of  the  managers. 

Parkman  Fund.—  One  of  the  two  largest  bequests  ever  given  to  the  City 
was  left  by  George  F.  Parkman  on  his  death  in  1908.  The  interest  of  the  fund, 
which  now  amounts  to  85,209,370,  is  used  for  the  upkeep  and  improvement  of 
the  older  parks.  The  Common  and  the  Public  Garden  have  been  beautified 
and  protected  as  a  result  and  the  fund  has  met  the  expense  of  establishing  the 
Franklin  Park  Zoological  Garden  and  the  Marine  Park  Aquarium,  which 
together  cost  8532,698. 

George  Robert  White  Fund —George  Robert  White  died  January  27, 
1922.  According  to  the  terms  of  his  will,  his  executors  turned  over  to  the  city 
real  estate  with  an  inventory  value  of  85,023,000  and  cash  to  the  amount  of 
8214,442.48.  The  net  income  of  this  legacy  to  the  city  is  to  be  used  for  creating 
works  of  public  utility  and  beauty  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston. 

The  control  and  management  of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  five  trustees,  consisting  of  the  Mayor,  as  chairman,  the 
President  of  the  City  Council,  the  City  Auditor,  the  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  President  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
To  date,  the  income  from  the  fund  has  been  used  to  build  and  equip  the  Health 
Units,  in  the  North  End,  South  Boston,  East  Boston  and  the  West  End. 

George  Robert  White,  born  at  Lynnfield  July  19,  1847,  was  a  member  of 
the  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical  Company.  During  his  life  he  gave  a  fine  build¬ 
ing  on  Longwood  avenue  to  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy,  beside.^ 
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constantly  subscribing  to  the  needs  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  On 
his  death  not  only  did  he  leave  the  George  Robert  White  Fund  to  the  City  of 
Boston  but  also  $100,000  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  $200,000  to  the 
Massachusetts  General  Flospital  —  $100,000  of  which  was  left  to  provide  a 
ward  in  memory  of  his  mother  and  $100,000  to  be  used  for  a  department  for 
the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  Children’s  Hospital  also  received 
$100,000  to  be  used  for  a  ward  in  memory  of  his  mother. 

Randidge  Fund. —  One  of  the  interesting  funds  of  the  city  is  the  fund 
left  by  George  L.  Randidge  in  1895.  The  interest  on  this  fund  of  $50,000  is 
used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  summer  excursions  for  poor  children. 

Fenway  Court. —  By  the  terms  of  her  will,  Mrs.  John  L.  Gardner  left  to 
the  City  of  Boston  her  Venetian  Palace  in  the  Fenway,  provided  everything  in 
the  palace  remains  as  she  left  it  —  if  not,  the  building  with  its  treasures  will 
be  transferred  to  the  care  of  Harvard  College.  This  gift  is  a  fitting  memorial 
to  Mrs.  Gardner’s  brilliancy,  originality  and  fine  sense  of  artistic  values.  Its 
value  as  a  source  of  inspiration  will  accumulate  with  the  years. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. —  As  to  semipublic  gifts:  One  turns  to 
consider  the  life  interest  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  who  in  1881  established  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  universally  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  orches¬ 
tras  of  the  world.  During  his  lifetime  he  contributed  nearly  a  million  dollars 
to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  orchestra.  Boston  is  not  only  indebted 
to  Major  Higginson  for  the  Symphony  Orchestra  but  also  for  Symphony  Hall, 
for  which  he  succeeded  in  getting  subscriptions.  As  a  memorial  to  those  who 
fought  with  him  in  the  Civil  War,  he  gave  Soldiers’  Field,  on  the  Brighton  side 
of  the  Charles  river,  to  Harvard  University.  Henry  Lee  Higginson,  patriot, 
financier,  first  citizen  of  his  time,  died  in  November  of  1919. 

Boston  Opera  House. —  Eben  D.  Jordan  (1857-1916)  made  his  fortune 
in  the  great  department  store  of  Jordan,  Marsh  and  Company.  Just  as  Mr. 
Hi<™inson  had  wished  to  have  a  fine  orchestra  as  a  fixed  institution  in  Boston, 
so  Mr.  Jordan  desired  to  found  an  opera  company.  He  did  not  see  his  dream 
come  permanently  true,  but  we  owe  to  him  the  Boston  Opera  House  on  Hunt¬ 
ington  avenue.  Also,  Mr.  Jordan  gave  Jordan  Hall  to  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts.—  The  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  although  managed  by 
a  private  group  of  trustees,  is  open  free  to  the  public.  During  the  last  three 
generations  it  has  received  many  donations.  Particular  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Robert  D.  Evans,  which  made  possible  the  Evans 
Wing,  and  of  the  recent  magnificent  bequest  of  Mrs.  F.  T.  Bradbury,  a  sister 
of  George  R.  White.  The  Museum  stands  high  in  comparison  with  the  great 
museums  of  the  world,  both  in  the  quality  of  its  collections  and  in  the  scholar¬ 
ship  of  the  staff.  The  funds  of  the  Museum  in  1929  amounted  to  $6,659,072.76, 
of  which  $2,460,996.67  represented  unrestricted  funds.  The  income  from  the 
unrestricted  funds  amounts  to  approximately  $123,049.83,  so  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  raise  money  annually  for  the  running  expenses.  In  1929,  $95,000  was 
raised  by  subscription. 

Bostonians  have  always  been  generous  to  education.  Wellesley  College 
for  women,  founded  by  Henry  F.  Durant,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
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Blind,  founded  by  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  are  only  two  of  the  institutions  created 
or  endowed  by  Boston  men  before  the  period  considered  in  this  book. 

Simmons  College. —  Simmons  College,  which  is  described  in  some  detail 
in  the  article  on  Education,  was  made  possible  by  John  Simmons,  a  one-time 
merchant  of  Boston,  who  died  in  1870  and  left  a  sum  of  money  and  real  estate, 
the  income  from  which  was  to  accumulate  until  it  reached  8500,000.  It  was 
the  first  college  for  women  in  the  country  that  allied  a  strong  cultural  experience 
to  technical  proficiency. 

Wentworth  Institute. —  Wentworth  Institute,  also  described  in  the  article 
on  Education,  was  made  possible  by  Arioch  Wentworth  (1813-1903)  who  gave 
the  sum  of  85,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  training  in  the  mechanical 
arts. 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital. —  The  hospitals  of  Boston  are  second 
to  none  in  the  country.  The  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  continues  to 
receive  generous  gifts  year  by  year.  Phillips  House  and  the  Baker  Memorial, 
dedicated  in  1930,  are  major  additions  to  the  institution. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital. —  Two  great  hospitals  stand  as  monu¬ 
ments  to  the  Brighams,  uncle,  nephew  and  niece,  who  came  from  Vermont  to 
find  fortunes  here.  The  uncle  and  nephew  were  well-known  restaurateurs  in 
their  day.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  was  born  in  1807  and  died  in  1877,  leaving 
82,200,000  in  real  estate  and  8750,000  in  personal  property.  By  his  will  his 
estate  was  to  accumulate  until  it  should  reach  a  sum  large  enough  to  found  a 
hospital.  Finally,  on  November  12,  1914,  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
was  opened  on  Francis  street.  The  hospital  cost  81,250,000  and  the  fund  for 
its  maintenance  stood  at  85,000,000. 

Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital. —  In  1882,  Robert  Brigham  built 
Brigham’s  Hotel  on  Washington  street.  His  sister,  Elizabeth  Fay,  became 
manager  of  the  hotel  and  it  was  she  who  persuaded  her  brother  to  follow  his 
uncle’s  example  by  leaving  his  fortune  to  found  a  hospital.  Therefore,  in  1914, 
the  Robert  Breck  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables  was  opened.  The  hospital 
is  situated  on  Parker  Hill.  On  an  inscription  are  the  words  “Erected  by 
Robert  B.  and  Elizabeth  F.  Brigham.” 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary. —  The  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children 
was  founded  by  John  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Alexander  Forsyth  in  memory 
of  their  brothers,  James  Bennett  and  George  Henry  Forsyth.  The  building 
was  dedicated  on  November  12,  1914,  and  the  clinics  were  in  full  operation 
the  first  of  January,  1915.  This  infirmary  takes  only  children  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay.  No  fully  paying  patients  are  accepted.  The  children  are 
charged  a  nickel  only.  Great  attention  is  paid  at  the  infirmary  to  instruction 
in  nutrition. 

The  building  is  a  beautiful  one  of  white  marble  in  classic  design.  A  train¬ 
ing  school  is  maintained  in  affiliation  with  Tufts  College  Dental  School  to 
prepare  women  as  teachers  of  dental  hygiene;  to  educate  them  to  do  dental 
public  health  work;  to  teach  oral  hygiene  in  public  schools  or  institutions; 
to  practise  the  prophylactic  cleaning  of  teeth  or  to  act  as  dental  nurses.  The 
duration  of  the  course,  which  opens  up  another  occupation  for  women,  is  eight 
months. 
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Faulkner  Hospital. —  The  Faulkner  Hospital  in  Jamaica  Plain  was 
given  by  Dr.  George  Faulkner  and  his  wife  as  a  memorial  to  their  daughter, 
Mary.  It  was  incorporated  in  1900. 

Other  Philanthropies. —  Several  pages  might  be  filled  with  similar 
examples  of  Boston  benevolence.  The  list  is  so  long  that  one  can  only  select 
and  any  selection  must  fall  short  through  the  omission  of  worthy  benefactions. 
Mention  should  certainly  be  made  of  the  Business  Men’s  Library,  created  as  a 
branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  by  Louis  E.  Kirstein;  of  the  Thorndike 
Memorial  Laboratory,  already  noticed,  which  was  established  by  George  L. 
Thorndike;  of  the  recent  bequest  of  SI, 000, 000  for  a  surgical  research  laboratory 
by  Charles  H.  Tyler;  of  Edwin  Ginn’s  Peace  Foundation;  of  Josiah  H.  Benton’s 
large  estate  willed  part  contingently  and  part  ultimately  to  the  Public  Library; 
of  Lotta  Crabtree’s  fortune  bequeathed  for  the  relief  of  sick  soldiers  and  needy 
actors  and  for  other  humane  purposes;  of  James  M.  Prendergast’s  bequest 
establishing  a  Preventorium  at  Mattapan  for  children  of  tubercular  tendency; 
of  Larz  Anderson’s  beautiful  bridge  presented  to  Boston  and  Cambridge;  of 
Fred  H.  Seavey’s  gift  added  to  the  endowment  of  Morgan  Memorial;  of 
M.  Douglas  Flattery’s  fund  for  medical  research;  of  the  princely  sum  recently 
left  to  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  by  Mrs.  Bradbury,  previously 
noted  as  a  benefactor  of  the  Art  Museum;  of  Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow’s  gift 
of  SI, 000, 000  made  in  1928  for  the  improvement  of  Charles  River  Basin;  of 
the  substantial  funds  bequeathed  by  George  T.  Angell,  Henry  C.  Merwin  and 
Annie  H.  Brown,  in  the  interest  of  kindness  to  animals  and  the  preservation 
of  bird  life;  of  important  public  or  charitable  donations  by  B.  F.  Keith,  George 
P.  Gardner,  Ellen  Mason,  and  others  whose  names,  if  space  permitted,  should 
be  added  to  this  roll  of  honor.  The  Boston  spirit  is,  at  least,  not  poor  in  the 
sense  of  social  responsibility;  and  the  occupations  and  what  is  called  the  social 
standing  of  the  donors  have  been  as  various  as  the  objects  of  their  generosity. 
A  shipbuilder,  a  sheriff,  an  actress,  a  publisher,  a  theatrical  manager,  a  doctor, 
lawyers,  bankers,  merchants  —  and  many  women  —  jostle  each  other  in  this 
characteristically  democratic  list  of  great  lovers  of  their  kind.  And  even 
these  individual  endowments  are  less  significant  than  those  that  depend  on 
collective  giving.  Therein  Boston  is  seen  at  its  best. 


Private  Agencies 

Exactly  as  governmental  agencies  have  enlarged  their  scope  and  assumed 
new  powers  since  1880,  so  has  private  philanthropy  grown.  Several  of  the 
older  agencies  have  gone  out  of  existence  but  their  places  have  been  taken 
by  societies  which  are  adapted  to  present-day  demands. 

In  18S0  there  were  225  organizations,  including  the  public  departments 
and  established  funds.  Today  there  are  approximately  350  agencies,  all  of 
which  either  serve  individuals  or  aim  to  bring  about  civic  betterment. 

Family  Welfare. —  The  Family  Welfare  Society,  founded  under  the  name 
of  the  Associated  Charities  in  1879,  must  be  given  a  large  share  of  the  credit 
for  the  change  in  methods  of  dispensing  relief  which  has  come  about  and  for 
the  growth  in  case  work  technique,  which  means  helping  families  and  individ- 
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uals  to  plan  and  to  work  their  way  out  of  their  difficulties  by  bringing  to  them 
not  only  material  aid  but  all  the  resources  of  the  community  —  occupational, 

medical,  recreational,  spiritual.  . 

Robert  Treat  Paine  was  the  first  president  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society, 

which  had  as  its  original  sponsors  such  leaders  in  their  day  as  Phil  ips  roo  'S 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Roger  Wolcott,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Frances  Rollins  Morse.  Zilpha  D.  Smith,  one 
of  the  foremost  social  workers  of  the  country,  was  the  first  general  secretary. 

The  development  of  the  Social  Service  Exchange  or  Central  Index  must 
also  be  credited  to  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  although  on  January  1,  l.m, 
its  management  was  transferred  to  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
it  is  now  supported  by  all  the  agencies  that  use  it.  This  index  is  a  device  n 
for  giving  information  about  a  family  or  individual  but  for  enabling  agencies 
to  know  what  other  agencies  are  treating  a  family  or  personal  situation.  Dupli¬ 
cation  is  thereby  avoided  and  definite  responsibility- placed  The  index  is 
recognized  as  the  foremost  example  of  its  kind  m  the  United  States 

No  account  of  the  charities  of  Boston  would  be  complete  without  mention¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  St,  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  of  the  Federated  Jewish 
Charities,  as  well  as  of  the  Boston  Provident  Association,  which  has  been  true 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  founded  in  1851.  The  Family  Welfare 
Society,  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  the  Federated  Jewish  Chanties, 
the  Boston  Provident  Association,  with  eight  or  ten  other  societies  whic :  i 
minister  to  the  needs  of  special  groups,  racial  or  religious,  give  the  bulk  of  the 
relief  administered  by  private  agencies.  In  1929  they  together  supplied  fifteen 

per  cent  of  the  relief  disbursements  of  the  city. 

Children’s  Agencies.— As  in  the  family  welfare  held,  so  in  the  held 
of  children’s  work,  many  changes  have  taken  place.  The  first  directory  o 
charities,  published  in  1880,  has  no  division  of  child  welfare  agencies  as  sue  i, 
and  in  the  index  one  does  not  find  the  word  “child”  as  a  major  heading  There 
is,  however,  a  heading,  “Homes  for  Children,”  under  which  are  listed  twen  ty- 
two  institutions  organized  to  care  for  dependent  children  Today  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  dependent  children  do  not  take  first  place.  In  fact,  it  can  be  main¬ 
tained  that  the  outstanding  development  in  child  welfare  work  has  been  the 
change  from  the  use  of  the  congregate  institution  to  the  foster  home  method 
of  caring  for  children  who  cannot  be  provided  for  in  their  own  homes. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  say  when  or  where  or  under  whose  influence  the 
placing  of  children  at  board  in  foster  homes  had  its  origin,  it  is  umversa  y 
agreed  that  this  method  was  given  a  tremendous  impetus  by  the  Boston  (  hil- 
dren’s  Aid  Society  from  1885  on.  The  influence  of  this  society  extended  no 
only  to  the  institutions  of  Boston,  many  of  which  changed  their  work  to  that 
of  child  placing,  but  to  child  welfare  work  throughout  the  country. 

It  must  be  said,  in  regard  to  placing  out,  that  the  wisest  and  most  expen- 
enced  in  child  welfare  work  agree  that  even  though  the  boarding  foster  home 
is  the  best  substitute  for  a  child’s  own  home,  there  are  still  some  delinquent 
and  dependent  children  who  can  be  cared  for  better  in  an  institution  I  he 
advice  of  the  psychiatrist,  an  agent  unknown  fifty  years  ago,  is  of  mestima  )  ^ 
value  in  deciding  whether  a  delinquent  or  problem  child  should  or  should  no, 
be  placed  in  an  institution. 
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Certain  transitions  and  changes  among  the  children’s  agencies  of  the  city 
are  as  follows: 

The  Bethesda  Society,  organized  in  1816,  established  the  Orchard  Home 
School  in  1916  and  developed  a  placing  out  department  for  the  girls  who  are 
trained  at  the  School.  The  Children’s  Mission  to  Children,  organized  in  1849, 
began  its  modern  program  for  foster  home  care  in  1897.  For  the  last  fifteen 
years  it  has  specialized  in  the  placement  of  children  from  hospitals  who  still 
need  a  large  degree  of  bed  care  or  expert  nursing.  The  Boston  Children’s 
Friend  Society,  in  existence  since  1832,  adopted  the  system  of  foster  home 
care  in  1899.  The  Church  Home  Society,  organized  in  1855  for  the  care  of 
Protestant  Episcopal  Children,  gave  up  its  home  in  1913  and  adopted  foster 
home  care.  This  society  is  affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  the  Church 
Mission  for  Help,  which  includes  in  its  work  the  problem  of  the  older  girl. 

The  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  was  organized  by  the  late  Archbishop 
Williams  in  1903  as  a  central  agency  for  the  Catholic  charities  of  the  city, 
which  are  many  and  various.  Boston  was  the  first  city  in  the  United  States 
to  establish  a  diocesan  charitable  agency  for  the  purpose  of  systematizing  its 
charitable  activities.  Through  its  department  of  infant  care  and  child  welfare 
it  has  been  placing  children  out  in  foster  homes  and  in  institutions  since  it  was 
started. 

The  placement  of  Jewish  children  in  boarding  homes  was  undertaken 
by  the  Jewish  Children’s  Bureau  in  1907. 

The  New  England  Home  for  Little  W  anderers,  situated  on  South  Hunt¬ 
ington  avenue,  organized  a  special  department  for  the  study  of  personality 
problems  in  1915.  A  staff  of  psychological  experts  diagnose  and  treat  children 
sent  to  the  Home.  A  small  hospital  is  maintained  for  children  with  paralysis, 
heart  trouble  and  other  difficulties.  Foster  homes  are  found  when  necessary. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children, 
which  does  a  large  share  of  its  work  in  Boston,  was  incorporated  in  1S78. 
Twenty-nine  years  later,  in  1907.  it  liberalized  its  policies  and  became  a  modern 
case-work  agency  co-operating  with  all  other  agencies  for  the  common  good. 
As  the  result  of  its  influence,  parental  brutality  has  become  comparatively 
rare,  child  begging  is  now  outlawed,  participation  of  children  in  street  trades 
or  in  public  entertainment  is  regulated  or  prohibited,  baby  farms  have  been 
abolished.  This  society  is  unique  in  its  specialized  service  of  child  protection 
and  has  come  to  be  a  model  for  this  work  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Medical  Social  Welfare. —  Not  only  have  many  advances  been  made  in 
family  work  and  in  the  care  of  children  but  the  sick  are  given  many  advantages 
unthought  of  fifty  years  ago.  Among  the  great  contributions  to  the  care  of 
patients  is  hospital  social  service.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  October  1,  1905, 
through  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  a  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a  desk  in  the  corridor  of  the  Out-patient 
Department  was  given  to  Garnet  I.  Pelton,  who  became  the  first  medical  social 
service  worker.  Doctor  Cabot  had  become  dissatisfied  with  the  crowded  dis¬ 
pensary  service  and  maintained  that  the  treatment  of  disease  necessitated  the 
understanding  of  the  patient,  of  his  “mind,  body  and  estate.” 

The  medical  social  service  worker  endeavors  to  find  out  (a)  the  patient’s 
state  of  mind,  (b)  his  economic,  domestic  and  industrial  situation,  (c)  the  same 
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ing  throughout  the  Commonwealth,  this  society  has  served  Boston  by  virtue 
of  its  lecture  and  consultation  services.  Perhaps  no  society  more  definitely 
exemplifies  the  determination  of  modern  effort  to  root  out  ancient  evils. 

Legal  Aid. —  Much  of  social  service  is  involved  in  legal  procedure  and  many 
a  poor  person  often  stands  in  need  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  trustworthy 
lawyers.  In  1900  the  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  was  founded  to  give  legal 
advice  gratuitously  to  all  persons  who  because  of  poverty  are  unable  to  procure 
it.  The  record  of  this  society  has  been  one  of  marked  service. 

At  this  point  it  is  well  to  pass  to  a  consideration  of  those  organizations  that 
are  endeavoring  to  build  the  individual  forward  into  those  group  relationships 
which  lay  the  foundation  of  organized  society.  In  many  an  instance  it  is  the 
community  which  grips  the  fate  of  the  individual  and  which  passes  on  to  future 
generations  either  assets  or  liabilities. 

The  Community.—  In  perspective,  the  last  fifty  years  form  a  span 
between  those  views  of  society  in  relation  to  poverty  and  the  all-round  needs  of 
man  which  were  held  in  1880  and  the  social  challenge  that  faces  all  nations  at 
the  present  time.  A  sharp  break  has  taken  place  in  the  acceptance  of  poverty 
as  inevitable. 

Whereas  the  labor  union  movement  was  looked  upon  in  the  80’s  and  90’s 
much  as  communism  is  viewed  at  present,  and  the  demands  for  shorter  hours  of 
labor  and  better  working  conditions  were  considered  monstrous,  1930  finds  that 
capital  and  labor  have  developed  a  basis  of  understanding.  So  marked  has  been 
the  change  that  many  capitalists  now  accept  the  economic  theory  which 
maintains  the  soundness  of  the  high  wage  and  the  shorter  working  day,  as 
well  as  certain  forms  of  social  insurance.  Aristocratic  ideas  that  have  tended 
to  disdain  the  average  man  have  given  way  to  a  recognition  of  his  potential 
power  and  the  necessity  of  widening  his  opportunities  for  educational  and 
cultural  advantages. 

The  Settlements. —  Settlement  houses  were  pioneers  in  this  field  of 
enlarged  vision.  [Misunderstood,  often  condemned  by  the  conservative  as  too 
radical,  criticized  by  the  radical  because  the3r  consistent ly  pointed  out  the  futility 
of  social  upheaval,  they  have  kept  steadily  on  their  course  and  have  seen  their 
influence  permeate  thinking  and  action  in  philanthropic  and  civic  effort. 

In  18S0  all  neighborhood  and  club  work  as  we  know  it  today  was  unknown. 
It  was  not  until  1892  that  Robert  A.  Woods  became  the  head  of  South  End 
House,  then  called  “Andover  House,”  following  his  residence  in  Toynbee  Hall 
in  London,  the  first  settlement,  which  was  founded  in  1884.  Hull  House  in 
Chicago  had  opened  its  doors  in  1889.  The  spirit  and  leadership  of  Robert  A. 
Woods  at  South  End  House,  from  1892  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1925,  was 
the  most  potent  influence  in  the  development  of  the  twenty-eight  settlements 
that  now  exist  in  Boston. 

[Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  (Pauline  Agassiz  Shaw),  as  a  result  of  her  interest  in 
the  problem  of  the  working  mothers  of  young  children,  established  in  1878-79  a 
chain  of  day  nurseries  in  Roxbury,  Cambridge  and  the  North  End.  These  day 
nurseries  began  to  be  developed  about  1894  into  neighborhood  houses.  Several 
have  gone  out  of  existence  but  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  and  North 
Bennet  Street  Industrial  School  still  stand  as  monuments  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Shaw. 
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Denison  House,  founded  by  young  college  women  as  a  “college  settlement” 
in  1890-91,  has  very  greatly  influenced  the  undergraduates  of  our  nearbjr 
colleges  for  women  by  bringing  them  face  to  face  with  actual  conditions  of  living, 
while  Lincoln  House  and  Ellis  Memorial  in  the  South  End  and  Norfolk  House 
Centre  near  Roxbury  Crossing  are  important  units  in  the  neighborhood  scheme. 

To  this  movement  must  be  given  much  of  the  credit  for  pointing 
out  the  necessity  of  understanding  the  foreign-born  and  of  interpreting 
sympathetically  the  demands  of  labor.  In  not  a  few  cases  it  has  led  to  the 
sharing  of  working-class  interests  by  some  who  had  had  greater  advantages. 
Moreover,  the  settlements  have  played  a  large  part  in  arousing  the  public 
to  the  dangers  of  bad  housing  and  insanitary  conditions,  and  to  the  desirability 
of  socialized  educational  programs,  increased  leisure-time  opportunities  and 
vocational  education.  North  Bennet  Street  Industrial  School,  by  virtue 
of  its  emphasis  on  these  subjects,  demonstrated  to  educators  the  advisability 
of  hand-training  and  instruction  in  mechanics.  At  Civic  Service  House,  now 
closed,  Dr.  Frank  Parsons  experimented  with  and  worked  out  the  principles 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  stood  staunchly  by 
the  kindergarten  as  a  part  of  public  school  procedure.  The  House  was  founded 
by  kindergartners  in  1896  in  memory  of  Elizabeth  Palmer  Peabody,  who  died 
in  1S94  and  who  had  opened  the  first  kindergarten  in  the  United  States  in  1870. 

Moreover,  the  settlements  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  the  club 
and  class  method,  now  so  universally  adopted,  to  the  fore.  They  have  made 
available  to  large  groups  of  people  the  best  in  art,  literature  and  music.  The 
settlement  houses  have  also  served  as  centers  of  free  assemblage. 

Christian  Associations. —  Although  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Union  and  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  were  founded  before  1880,  mention  must  be  made  of  them  because 
of  their  growth  and  their  important  contributions  to  the  well-being  of  the  city. 

The  most  notable  development  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion  was  the  opening  in  1898,  of  Northeastern  University,  which  sponsors 
Schools  of  Engineering,  Business  Administration,  Law,  Commerce  and  Finance 
as  well  as  cultural  and  vocational  noncollegiate  courses.  Its  present  plant 
on  Huntington  avenue,  which  was  dedicated  in  1913,  is  now  greatly  outgrown. 

The  Pioneer  Club,  which  opened  its  doors  in  1928,  provides  residential 
and  hotel  accommodations  at  reasonable  rates,  and,  combined  as  it  is  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  —  both  housed 
in  a  modern,  artistic  structure  —  adds  a  definite  asset  to  the  city.  For  the 
first  time  women  of  the  community  have  the  best  of  swimming  and  gymnasium 
equipment  at  their  command.  The  Boston  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  first  to  be  established  in  America. 

Agencies  for  Boys  and  Girls. —  In  1911  the  Boy  Scouts  were 
organized  in  Boston.  The  Campfire  Girls  came  into  existence  in  1912  and 
the  Girl  Scouts  began  to  factor  in  the  city  in  1917.  In  1922  the  Bunker  Hill 
Boys’  Club  became  the  Boys’  Club  of  Boston  and  later  merged  with  the  Rox¬ 
bury  Boys’  Club. 

Community  Service. —  Community  Service,  an  organization  primarily 
concerned  with  recreation,  was  incorporated  in  1920.  Its  purpose  is  unique. 
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It  acts  as  a  bureau  for  advice  and  information  in  Metropolitan  Boston  for 
those  engaged  in  recreation  work.  A  skilled  staff  gives  demonstrations  and 
runs  training  institutes  in  games,  dramatics  and  community  music.  This 
organization  is  responsible  for  the  annual  International  Music  Festival  given 
on  Washington’s  Birthday  in  Symphony  Hall.  In  co-operation  with  the  settle¬ 
ments,  it  has  presented  for  eight  years  the  Fourth  of  July  pageant  on  Boston 
Common  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The  Nativity  play  staged  each  year  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library  also  demonstrates  its  value.  During  the  Tercentenary 
celebration  it  gave  of  its  best  in  the  way  of  costume  designing,  pageant  coach¬ 
ing  and  the  posing  of  historical  tableaux,  as  well  as  in  arranging  the  musical 
programs. 

The  Institutional  Church.—  Further,  in  the  late  80’s  and  90’s,  churches 
of  all  denominations  developed  programs  for  meeting  the  leisure-time  needs 
of  their  parishioners. 

Ford  Hall  Forum.— The  Open  Forum  idea  as  developed  at  Ford  Hall 
came  out  of  the  heart  of  the  church,  since  the  Ford  Hall  Forum,  founded  in 
1908  by  George  W.  Coleman  and  described  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  was 
supported  in  its  early  years  by  the  Boston  Baptist  Social  L  nion. 

Those  Away  From  Home. —  As  time  went  on,  there  came  into  being  a 
number  of  organizations  that  were  established  to  house  working  girls  and 
women  who  are  away  from  home.  Among  the  largest  are  Franklin  Square 
House,  Brooke  House,  Hemenway  House,  the  Home  of  the  Gray  Nuns,  Harriet 
Tubman  House  for  Colored  Working  Girls,  the  Boston  Students’  Union  and 
the  Stuart  Club.  The  Rufus  Dawes  Hotel  for  Men  was  opened  in  1915,  while 
the  People’s  Palace  Hotel  —  also  for  men  —  is  a  part  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  which  began  its  work  in  Boston  in  1880. 

Morgan  Memorial. —  One  of  the  most  unique  institutions  in  Boston  is 
Morgan  Memorial,  founded  in  1885.  Morgan  Memorial  has  many  depart¬ 
ments  —  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  department  of  Co-operative  Industries 
and  Stores.  Clothing,  furniture,  books  and  bric-a-brac  are  collected,  repaired 
and  sold.  The  rug  industry  is  extensive.  Hundreds  of  men  and  women  who 
are  out  of  work  find  employment  in  the  shops. 

Care  of  Animals.—  Further,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Animal  Rescue 
League,  incorporated  in  1899,  and  the  enlarged  scope  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  kindness  to  animals  is  constantly  held  before 
the  people  of  the  city. 

Civic  Effort. —  Boston  has  been  called  ‘‘The  Paradise  of  Charities  '  but 
she  is  noted  for  her  civic  consciousness  as  well.  Two  organizations  the 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Lnion  and  the  M  omen’s  Municipal 
League  —  together  with  a  co-operative  movement  which  was  started  in  1909 
and  was  called  “Boston  1915,”  combined  with  the  efforts  of  the  United  Improve¬ 
ment  Association,  have  had  much  to  do  with  giving  the  citizens  of  Boston  certain 
of  the  advantages  they  enjoy  today. 

Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. —  Under  the  superior 
leadership  of  Mar3r  Morton  Kehew,  the  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union,  which  was  founded  in  1S77  and  incorporated  in  1880,  made  important 
contributions  to  civic  thinking  and  action.  Several  outstanding  contributions  of 
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local  and  even,  in  some  cases,  national  interest  have  been  made  by  the  Union 
in  past  years.  Among  these  was  work  which  resulted  in  the  Massachusetts 
State  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind  and  the  School  of  Salesmanship  and 
the  Household  Economics  Department  at  Simmons  College.  A  free  clinic  for 
women  was  maintained  in  the  years  before  free  care  in  hospitals  was  easily 
accessible.  Legal  aid  was  given  women  before  the  Legal  Aid  Society  was 
organized,  and  a  woman  lawyer  put  on  the  staff.  Studies  have  been  made  of 
health  conditions  in  factories;  employment  of  women  and  children;  dangerous 
industrial  trades;  smoke  nuisance,  ventilation  in  shops,  street  cars  and  schools; 
the  enforcement  of  labor  laws;  thrift  education  through  school  savings;  unem¬ 
ployment  as  a  cause  of  family  dependency;  gainful  employment  for  handi¬ 
capped  women;  children  in  need  of  special  care;  breakdowns  in  family  income, 
and  old  age  support  of  women  teachers.  These  studies  originally  started  under 
the  Hygiene  Committee,  which  later  merged  into  the  Research  Department. 
Committees,  nowr  dissolved,  helped  to  get  legislation  to  raise  the  age  of  consent 
for  girls  and  to  put  matrons  in  police  stations,  joined  with  other  organizations  in 
establishing  a  students’  co-operative  room  registry,  organized  a  foreign  students’ 
conference,  worked  for  school  gardens,  started  a  club  for  girl  workers  and 
initiated  the  baby  hygiene  movement.  Also  the  Union  serves  daily  luncheons 
to  20,000  school  children  at  cost. 

Women’s  Municipal  League. — In  1908  Katherine  Bowlker  founded  the 
Women’s  Municipal  League.  Its  accomplishments  have  more  than  fulfilled  her 
belief  in  the  part  women  can  play  in  giving  to  a  city  better  advantages.  Among 
the  most  notable  results  of  the  efforts  of  the  League  have  been  the  Household 
Nursing  Association  and  the  increased  opportunities  for  prenatal  and  obstetrical 
care.  The  clinics  that  were  organized  by  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam  in  1909 
demonstrated  so  positively  the  value  of  treatment  throughout  pregnancy  that 
European  countries,  as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  United  States,  came  to  follow 
the  methods  and  scientific  treatment  which  had  been  made  available  to  the 
mothers  of  Boston.  Further,  housing,  street  and  alley,  and  market  conditions 
were  bettered,  vacant  lot  gardening  was  encouraged  in  summer,  the  North 
Brighton  Community  Center  was  opened,  while  the  Character  Education 
Department  maintains  a  Public  School  Loan  Collection  which  is  in  constant 
use  in  the  public  schools  in  connection  with  ethical  instruction.  In  1929  the 
League  was  instrumental  in  stiffening  the  laws  relating  to  the  smoke  nuisance. 

United  Improvement  Association. —  The  United  Improvement  Associa¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  in  1909  as  a  central  organization  for  twenty  local  improve¬ 
ment  societies  situated  in  various  sections  of  the  city.  Although  only  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  original  grouping  is  left,  there  is  no  question  but  that  its  efforts  of 
approximately  fifteen  years  did  much  to  educate  the  citizens  to  the  values  of 
public  developments  and  city  planning. 

Boston  1915. —  “Boston  1915”  came  into  being  as  a  result  of  the  hopes  of 
Edward  A.  Filene.  It  was  an  effort  to  unite  all  the  interests  of  the  city  over 
a  five-year  period  in  order  that  a  plan  for  the  future  growth  and  development 
of  Boston  might  emerge  and  that  certain  dates  might  be  set  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  different  parts  of  the  program.  The  city  received  a  great  stimulus  from 
the  studies  made  and  the  conferences  held.  And  then  came  the  World  War. 
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The  World  War. —  During  the  period  of  the  World  War,  as  in  the  colonial 
period,  the  efforts  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the 
Allies  proved  once  more  their  burning  patriotism.  From  1914  to  the  day  of 
the  Armistice  in  1918  no  sacrifice  was  too  great.  When  the  United  States 
entered  the  war  in  1917,  Boston  gave  freely  of  her  youth  and  all  civilians  worked 
as  one  in  support  of  our  armies.  The  local  Red  Cross  centered  the  war  effort, 
while  War  Camp  Community  Service  held  itself  responsible  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  soldiers  in  the  cantonment  areas  and  of  the  troops  who  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  city. 

The  Red  Cross. —  It  was  a  Massachusetts  woman,  Clara  Barton,  who 
must  be  credited  with  influencing  Congress  to  establish  the  American  National 
Red  Cross.  The  Massachusetts  branch  was  organized  in  Boston  in  Tremont 
Temple,  in  May,  1905. 

With  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War,  April  6,  1917, 
the  Home  Service  program  of  t lie  Red  Cross  was  established.  In  September 
of  that  year  the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  started  throughout  the  country  in 
response  to  a  demand  from  the  school  children  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  give  help  in  the  war.  In  November  the  Boston  branch  began. 

Disaster  Relief. —  On  December  6,  1917,  the  Red  Cross  in  Boston  had 
its  first  disaster  experience.  Following  the  explosion  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
a  group  of  picked  workers  equipped  with  supplies  from  Boston  were  the  first 
to  reach  the  scene  of  disaster.  Another  crisis  came  with  the  sweeping  influenza 
epidemic  in  September,  1918. 

Generous  at  home,  the  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  generous  abroad. 
They  have  always  given  thousands  of  dollars  to  foreign  countries  that  have 
suffered  from  war,  epidemic,  floods,  fires  and  earthquakes,  as  well  as  to  othei 
sections  of  the  United  States.  Large  contributions  were  sent  to  Japan  in 
1923-24;  to  meet  the  suffering  caused  by  the  Mid-West  floods  of  1924-25  and 
the  Florida  hurricane  in  1926-27;  to  the  Mississippi  flood  area  in  1927-28,  to 
Vermont  to  help  to  better  the  flood  situation  in  1927—28;  to  the  Vest  Indies 
hurricane  district  in  1928—29;  to  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  after  the  fire  of 
1930.  To  these  contributions  should  be  added  the  large  sums  given  to  the 
war  drives,  the  investments  made  in  Liberty  Bonds,  the  sums  sent  to  aid  Neai 
East  Relief  and  constant  contributions  to  such  enterprises  as  the  Grenfell 
Mission  and  home  and  foreign  missionary  enterprises. 

Coordination  of  Effort.—  Even  this  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more 
important  developments  since  1880  reveals  a  city  well  served  by  its  multi¬ 
plicity  of  social  organizations.  In  1929  nearly  fifteen  millions  of  money  were 
spent  for  the  support  of  charitable,  educational  and  civic  effort  in  the  field  of 
social  work.  This  does  not  include  any  moneys  given  to  nearby  colleges. 
Originally  the  work  of  the  many  agencies  of  the  city  was  characterized  by 
extreme  individualization.  At  present  a  marked  co-ordination  of  effort  is 
taking  place. 

In  1880  the  Family  Welfare  Society  showed  by  the  name  by  which  it  was 
then  called,  namely,  “Associated  Charities,”  that  it  was  started  with  the  idea 
of  unifying  the  work  of  the  agencies.  In  1900  the  South  End  Social  Union 
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federated  the  neighborhood  houses  of  the  South  End.  Later  this  federation 
was  enlarged  to  include  the  neighborhood  houses  of  Greater  Boston  under  the 
name  “  Boston  Social  Union,”  which  became  in  1928  ‘‘The  Federation  of 
Neighborhood  Houses  of  Greater  Boston.”  For  several  years,  also,  there  had 
been  group  meetings  of  children’s  agencies;  of  day  nursery  workers;  of  the 
health  workers.  In  1915  a  League  for  Preventive  Work,  which  no  longer 
exists,  had  a  membership  of  some  twenty  organizations.  Further,  in  1919  a 
“Federation  of  Placement  AVork”  began  its  efforts.  Also,  in  1919  the  Boston 
Health  League  brought  about  a  conference  of  the  leading  health  agencies 
together  with  representatives  from  the  State  and  City  Health  Departments. 
These  efforts  resulted  in  unity  of  action  among  agencies  of  the  same  kind. 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies. —  It  remained  for  the  Boston  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Social  Agencies,  which  came  into  being  in  1921,  to  bring  about  an  exchange 
of  experience  and  team  play  between  the  diverse  agencies  of  the  city.  The 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  is  both  a  federation  of  federations  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  separate  societies.  The  Council  is  supported  by  assessments  on  mem¬ 
ber  agencies,  by  some  gifts,  and  by  grants  from  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Council  is  a  functional  federation.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  financing  of  local  agencies. 

Finance. —  The  raising  of  money!  It  is  always  a  problem.  There  are 
several  funds  the  interest  on  which  assists  in  balancing  the  budgets  of  certain 
of  the  societies,  but  the  sums  so  distributed  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  totals 
required.  Some  two  hundred  and  thirty  cities  in  the  United  States  have 
adopted  what  are  called  financial  federations,  whereby  methods  of  joint  financing 
on  the  part  of  agencies  are  adopted.  In  1922  the  question  of  a  “community 
chest”  for  Boston  was  brought  to  the  front  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  study  the  matter.  During  1923-24  and 
1924-25  figures  were  assembled  and  several  meetings  held  with  representatives 
of  the  agencies  of  the  city.  In  1925  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
reported  in  favor  of  joint  financing  but  the  majority  of  the  agencies  declined 
to  accept  the  recommendations.  Therefore,  Boston  has  no  “chest.”  Loyal 
to  particular  philanthropies  in  the  past,  the  present-day  citizen  has  registered 
his  preference  for  going  directly  to  the  organizations  which  he  has  chosen  to 
sponsor. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  list  in  full  the  trust  funds  which  have  been  left 
to  be  expended  by  private  trustees  or  have  been  given  for  specific  purposes 
to  the  agencies  of  the  city.  It  is  important,  however,  to  make  a  statement 
in  regard  to  two  funds  —  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 

Permanent  Charity  Fund. —  The  Permanent  Charity  Fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1915  by  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company.  The  Trust 
Company  acts  as  trustee  of  the  fund.  The  entire  net  income  of  the  fund  is 
paid  to  the  “Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund,  Incorporated”  for 
distribution  among  such  charitable  objects  and  purposes  as  the  Committee 
believes  to  be  most  deserving  of  assistance.  This  Committee  is  composed 
of  seven  citizens  of  Massachusetts  familiar  with  charitable  needs.  No  holder 
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or  seeker  of  political  office  can  be  a  member,  and  no  person  is  eligible  whose 
religion  is  the  same  as  that  of  two  other  members.  The  appointments  for 
terms  of  five  years  are  made  as  follows: 


One  by  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

One  by  the  First  Judge  of  Probate  of  Suffolk  County. 

One  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

One  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Three  by  the  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company. 


This  fund  was  brought  into  being  on  the  assumption  that  many  persons 
desire  to  make  gifts  to  charity  or  to  leave  money  in  trust  for  charitable  purposes, 
but  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  means  of  doing  so  effectively.  Furthermore, 
it  is  usually  impossible  for  them  to  foresee  the  charitable  needs  of  the  future. 
The  advantages  of  the  plan  are:  Flexible  application  of  the  income,  safety  and 
stability  of  the  principal  and  the  ability  to  gather  up  bequests  and  donations 
of  all  sizes  and  translate  them  into  practical  assistance  to  the  community. 

On  June  30,  1929,  the  total  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  was 
$4, 827, 104.80.  From  the  interest  of  this  fund  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
organizations  received  appropriations.  During  its  twelve  years  of  existence 
82,454,028.37  has  been  disbursed. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Inc.,  was  established  by  Edward  A.  Filene 
of  Boston  in  1919.  The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  stated  is  follows:  “The  improve¬ 
ment  of  economic,  industrial,  civic  and  educational  conditions.  It  shall  be 
within  the  purposes  of  such  corporation  to  use  any  means  to  such  ends  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient  to  its  members  or  trustees,  including  study, 
investigation,  research,  publication,  publicity,  instruction,  the  organization  of 
charitable  or  educational  activities,  agencies  and  institutions  and  the  aid  of 
any  such  activities,  agencies  and  institutions  already  established.”  It  has 
been  the  general  practice  to  contribute  chiefly  to  organizations  in  the  economic 
field.  The  fund  has  been  concerned  with  the  charitable  and  educational  fields 
only  when  they  happen  to  be  allied  with  such  projects.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  trustees  to  use  the  fund  money  for  the  alleviation  of  poverty,  but  to  help 
bring  about  such  economic  conditions  as  will  tend  ultimately  to  eliminate 
poverty.  A  policy  of  prevention  rather  than  cure. 


Boston  as  Affected  by  State  Law 

Although  Boston  is  independent  of  the  state  in  many  of  her  lines  of  effort, 
she  nevertheless  receives  untold  benefits  as  the  result  of  state  law  and  the 
functioning  of  state  departments.  Of  nothing  can  our  citizens  be  more  proud 
than  of  those  statutes  which  have  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  forefront  among 
the  states  of  the  Union  in  social  legislation. 
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Massachusetts  has  led  all  the  states  of  the  Union  in  the  following  achieve¬ 
ments  since  1880: 

1880.  First  State  to  have  statutory  probation  for  criminal  offenders. 

188G.  First  State  to  require  reports  of  industrial  accidents. 

1886.  First  State  Board  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration. 

1S90.  First  State  forbidding  night  work  in  factories  by  women. 

1890.  First  State  Library  Commission. 

1898.  First  State  Tuberculosis  Hospital. 

1906.  First  State  to  require  medical  inspection  of  school  children. 

1907.  First  State  to  have  Savings  Bank  Life  Insurance. 

1907.  First  State  Hospital  for  Crippled  Children. 

1912.  First  State  to  have  a  Minimum  Wage  Law. 

1913.  First  State  Clinics  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

1924.  First  State  Clinics  for  Detection  of  Tuberculosis  in  School  Children. 

1926.  First  State  Cancer  Clinics. 

1926.  First  State  Cancer  Hospital. 


This  record  proves  that  we  are  still  forging  ahead  as  did  the  founders  of 
the  Colony  when  in  1647  they  passed  the  first  compulsory  school  law. 


The  Future 

In  1980  what  will  be  the  story?  One  can  predict  an  even  more  beautiful 
city  with  city  planning  come  to  its  own.  What  the  results  of  the  immigration 
restriction  acts  will  be,  only  time  can  tell.  Already  much  of  the  picturesque 
quality  of  the  foreign-born  colonies  has  lessened,  but  overcrowding  in  tenement 
areas  is  not  what  it  was  in  1914.  As  the  result  of  our  Americanization  efforts, 
there  is  hope  of  an  ultimate  American  type  which  shall  amalgamate  the  genius 
of  the  peoples  from  many  lands.  The  great  national  experiment  of  Prohibi¬ 
tion  —  will  it  succeed?  Will  temperance  be  brought  about  by  force  of  law? 
That  is  a  question  for  future  years  to  solve.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
to  decrease  crime  and  to  rehabilitate  the  criminal,  but  we  are  on  our  way. 
Can  America  conquer  unemployment?  There  is  encouragement  in  the  fact 
that,  as  never  before,  science  is  applying  itself  to  the  problem. 

As  a  kind  of  guarantee  for  the  eventual  fulfillment  of  a  social  program, 
more  thought  is  now  given  to  the  qualitative  values  of  life.  In  housing  we  are 
demanding  action.  In  education  we  are  demanding  the  development  of  inde¬ 
pendent  personal  power.  There  is  a  striving  to  make  more  universally  available 
the  refinements  of  art,  music,  the  drama,  the  best  in  literature.  The  old  idea 
of  master  and  man  is  giving  way  to  thoughts  of  co-partnership  in  industry. 
Our  credit  unions,  co-operative  banks,  life  insurance  plans  are  training  the 
average  man  to  an  appreciation  of  money  values.  Moreover,  difficult  as 
have  been  the  years  since  the  World  War,  years  during  which  every  institution 
has  been  challenged,  we  are  emerging  to  a  saner  outlook,  shorn  of  some  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  the  past  —  therefore  better  able  to  build  forward.  The  next 
years  will  not  be  easy.  It  is  harder  to  wmrk  for  qualitative  results  and  real 
democracy  than  for  conditions  of  health  and  decent  physical  living,  but  with 
the  gains  of  the  last  fifty  years  as  a  foundation  the  next  period  is  full  of  promise. 
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PART  I _ THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  IN  BOSTON,  1880=1930 

By  the  Reverend  EDWARD  J.  CAMPBELL 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholic  Church  in  Boston  and  New  England 
was  so  small  as  to  be  almost  insignificant.  One  bishop  and  three  priests  minis¬ 
tered  to  a  scant  congregation  of  three  thousand  Catholics,  scatteied  along  tire 
New  England  seaboard  from  Damariscotta  to  New  Bedford.  This  year,  1930, 
when  Boston  is  celebrating  the  Tercentenary  of  its  founding,  sees  the  Catholic 
Church,  in  what  was  but  a  portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston  a  century  ago, 
presided  over  by  a  Cardinal  Archbishop,  ministering  with  more  than  a  thousand 
priests  to  over  a  million  people  in  almost  four  hundred  churches. 

This  remarkable  growth  and  development  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  this 
community  in  such  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  is  a  phenomenon  per¬ 
haps  unique  and  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  modern  religion.  To  those 
who  trust  to  merely  human  wisdom  in  explaining  the  prodigies  of  history  this 
dramatic  emergence  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  early  obscurity  to  its  present 
status  must  forever  remain  inexplicable,  but  to  us  of  the  C  atholic  faith,  who 
rely  upon  the  promises  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  but  another 
example  of  the  mustard  seed  development  prophesied  of  His  Church  by  Her 

Divine  Founder  nineteen  centuries  ago. 

The  last  volume  of  Winsor’s  Memorial  History  traced  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Boston  from  the  beginning  up  to  1880,  and  showed  how 
the  tiny  mustard  seed  was  planted  and  nourished  and  became  a  mighty  tiee 
through  the  episcopates  of  the  gentle  Cheverus,  the  sturdy  Fenwick,  the  learned 
Fitzpatrick,  and  the  wise  and  saintly  Williams.  The  present  volume  takes 
up  the  story  of  the  last  fifty  years  and  will  endeavor  to  show  how  the  mighty 
tree  achieved  ripe  maturity  and  full  fruition  in  an  era  of  unprecedented  progress 
and  prosperity  under  the  leadership  of  Boston’s  first  Cardinal  Archbishop. 

In  1875  Boston  was  made  an  archiepiscopal  see  and  Bishop  Williams  was 
appointed  its  first  archbishop  with  the  dioceses  of  Springfield,  Hartford,  Provi¬ 
dence,  Burlington  and  Portland  as  its  suffragan  sees. 

The  Church  in  Boston  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  expansion.  Alissions 
and  parish  churches  were  erected  with  astonishing  rapidity.  More  religious 
orders  were  introduced  into  the  diocese,— the  Redemptorists,  the  Oblates, 
the  Italian  Franciscans  and  the  Marists;  the  Xaverian  Brothers,  the  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  of  St.  Anne,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St,  Francis,  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  Grey  Nuns,  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Montreal  Brothers 

of  Charity. 
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As  Ireland  had  sent  thousands  of  its  children  to  America  during  the  years 
of  famine,  now  Canada  gave  to  the  United  States  many  o  its  c  nldren,  who 
ventured  to  seek  in  the  new  country  opportunities  unavailable  in  the ir  own 
land  This  migration  attained  large  proportions  and  was  responsib  e  or 
large  settlements  of  French  Catholics  who  sought  and  secured  employment 
the  mills  and  factories  of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  New  Engla  . 

The  normal  growth  of  the  Catholic  native  population  obtained  steady 
increment  from  this  migration.  In  1875  there  were  800,000  Catholics,  six 

bishops  and  450  priests  in  New  England. 

Some  years  later  the  American  Protective  Association  fomented  the  mis- 
understanding  between  Catholics  and  their  fellow  citizens.  The  mem iben t  o 
this  organization  projected  into  the  deliberation  and  administration  of  lo^ 
affairs  the  century-old  vilification  of  Rome  and  the  Holy  1  ath  • 
af"hL  late  date  could  the  Catholic  citizen  feel  that  he  shared  the  rights  of 

his  country  upon  a  parity  with  his  non-C  atholic  fellov  cit  1  z^n'  expressed 

In  dignified  and  commanding  language,  Archbishop  ^  ilhan.s  expressed 

the  feelings  of  the  Catholics  of  Boston  as  they  witnessed  the  periodic  repei- 
cussions  of  the  Puritan  will  to  extirpate  Catholicity  in  New  England.  On  the 
silver  jubilee  of  his  episcopacy  Archbishop  Williams  said. 

“The  gentleman  who  spoke  alluded  to  the  times  that  have  passed 
over  us,  Unpleasant  times,  not  those  of  olden  years  before  my  time  of 
episcopacy.  I  allude  especially  to  those  of  the  last  years,  vhen 
much  was  done  to  irritate  the  Catholics  of  Boston,  so  much  was  done 
to  make  them  revolt  against  all  their  principles  and  not  turn  the  le 
cheek  when  the  right  was  struck,  yet  they  remained  firm,  and  ton.0h 
here  in  this  grand  assemblage  on  this  day  of  the  anniversary,  an 
glad  to  say  publicly  that  I  am  proud  of  the  Catholics  of  Boston  for  the 
hast  two  years.  It  is  not  the  accusations  that  were  made  against  us 
not  the  revilings  even,  not  even  the  insults  that  I  find  fau  '  " 

the  attacks  which  were  made  on  the  virtue  of  our  ladies  in  religiou 

^  “The  revilers  attacked  the  clergy,  but  to  that  we  were  ^sensitive, 
because  we  are  men.  But  when  they  attacked  women  who  had  devote 
their  lives  to  virginity,  spouses  of  Christ,  and  kept  up  the  attack, 
when  placards  were  placed  on  our  walls  and  not  torn  down  by  the 
authorities  of  the  city  -  then  it  was  almost  time  to  resent  the  injury 
And  yet  you  remained  quiet.  For  this  I  give  you  credit  and  for 
this  I  am  proud  today.  It  was  a  time,  indeed,  for  everyone  to  mutter 
and  gnash  his  teeth  as  he  went  through  the  streets.  .  ..  W  Wow 

that  if  one-tenth  of  what  had  been  said  and  done  against  us  had  bee 
said  and  done  by  us  against  any  sect  in  the  city  or  country,  it  would 
not  be  twenty-four  hours  before  there  would  be  bloodshed. 

The  inevitable  result  of  persecution  for  the  Church  in  Boston  was 
similar  to  the  effect  of  persecution  in  other  lands.  The  Church  under 
grace  of  God  not  only  survived,  but  emerged  from  the  persecution  strong  r 
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than  ever.  The  incessant  attacks  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church  acted  as  a 
boomerang  by  revealing  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  to  representative  non- 
C'atholics.  As  the  Church  shone  forth  in  the  full  resplendence  of  her  divine 
mission  and  her  Christian  teachings,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  raged,  but 
still  the  Church  thrived.  They  might  revile  her  doctrines,  denounce  her 
principles  and  persecute  her  members,  but  still  her  influence  grew. 

In  1891  the  material  growth  of  the  Church  in  Boston  was  thus  summarized 
bj-  Bishop  Healy  of  Portland: 

“Twenty-five  years  ago,  and  the  Diocese  of  Boston  of  which  you, 
Archbishop  Williams,  became  the  head,  presented  109  churches,  119 
priests,  two  colleges,  two  orphan  asylums,  two  hospitals,  three  acade¬ 
mies  with  207  pupils,  5,400  pupils  in  11  parochial  schools,  and  a  small 
temporary  church  as  a  procathedral.  On  this  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary,  omitting  the  great  diocese  of  Springfield,  with  its  162  priests, 

107  churches,  and  the  50  churches  and  53  priests  of  the  Providence 
Diocese,  winch  are  found  in  what  wras  then  the  Diocese  of  Boston,  wre 
count  161  churches  and  such  churches  as  no  other  diocese  in  America 
can  showr, —  cathedrals  elsewhere  can  scarcely  equal  them,—  352 
priests,  97  students  for  the  priesthood.  Academies,  schools,  convents 
have  so  increased  in  number  that  wTe  count  of  academies  16,  of  con¬ 
vents  46,  parochial  schools  with  nearly  30,000  pupils,  1,000  teachers, 

10  asylums  and  seven  hospitals.” 

The  Church  in  Boston  entered  upon  an  era  w'hen  societies  were  assuming 
importance  for  the  social  and  fraternal  advancement  of  the  Catholic  citizen. 
These  societies  sought  to  promote  a  higher  spiritual  activity  among  their  mem¬ 
bers.  Through  the  guidance  and  instructive  advice  of  Archbishop  Williams 
the  following  societies  were  organized:  The  Catholic  Union,  the  Catholic 
Alumni  Sodality,  the  Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians,  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  and  St.  Jean  Baptiste 
Association. 

Under  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  Williams  presided  over  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Boston  for  a  longer  span  of  years  than  any  of  his  episcopal  predeces¬ 
sors.  When  death  came  to  him  in  August,  1907,  Archbishop  Williams  had 
completed  more  than  sixty  years  in  the  priesthood  and  forty  years  in  the  episco¬ 
pacy.  Through  troubled  times  he  passed,  yet  from  every  vexatious  difficulty 
he  emerged  nobler  and  more  beloved  than  before.  Calm  in  the  knowledge 
that  the  Church  would  grow,  whatever  the  obstacles  placed  in  her  way,  he  bided 
his  time  and  by  stimulating  the  spiritual  forces  of  the  people  of  the  diocese 
he  preserved  public  peace  when  less  restrained  administration  might  have 
incited  bloodshed.  He  contented  himself  with  the  assurance  that  once  the 
spiritual  powers  of  the  faithful  were  quickened  the  material  structures  for  their 
services  would  come  inevitably.  His  foresight  was  justified  by  the  gradual 
recession  of  the  obsolescent  Puritan  exclusiveness.  Through  all  his  life  he 
stood  erect  and  he  walked  straight.  He  became  all  things  to  all  men  that 
he  might  serve  Christ. 
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Jurisdiction  over  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  passed  into  the  capable  hands 
of  Archbishop  O’Connell  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Archbishop  Williams. 
The  youngest  possessor  of  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  archiepiscopate,  Arc  - 
bishop  O’Connell  by  his  native  ability  and  his  vast  experience  at  Rome,  in 
Japan  and  at  Portland  was  qualified  admirably  to  bring  to  a  glorious  close  the 

first  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  Catholic  Boston. 

Marked  mutations  had  been  made  in  the  policies  followed  by  the  succes¬ 
sive  incumbents  of  the  episcopal  chair  in  Boston.  These  changes  in  policy  had 
been  made  possible  by  the  changing  conditions  of  the  populace.  Puritan  monop¬ 
olization  had  given  way  to  Catholic  representation  in  the  affairs  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  Proscriptive  laws  had  been  rescinded.  The  indefatigable  zeal  and 
prudence  of  Fenwick,  Fitzpatrick  and  Williams  resulted  in  the  dawn  of  more 
propitious  days.  Their  patience  under  outrage  had  been  rewarded,  I  heir 
perseverance  in  developing  and  strengthening  the  Church  had  merited  and 
•rained  the  firm  entrenchment  of  the  Church  in  Boston.  It  remained  for 
Archbishop  O’Connell  to  consolidate  the  advantages  that  had  been  gained 
and  to  lead  the  faithful  people  of  Boston  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  religious 

Catholic  education  immediately  engaged  the  limitless  activity  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  O’Connell.  The  diocese  had  instituted  its  system  of  parochial  schools. 
Many  parishes  had  establishments  of  the  highest  educational  standing.  Higher 
education  was  in  need  of  encouragement  and  development,  and  higher  Catholic 
education  in  Boston  received  the  required  stimulation  from  the  Archbishop. 

Boston  College  had  opened  its  doors  to  Catholic  young  men  some  years 
earlier  Its  original  hopes  had  been  more  than  fulfilled.  A  rapid  increase  in 
enrollment  made  the  original  buildings  inadequate.  Larger  quarters  were 
required.  From  Archbishop  O’Connell  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J-,  t  e 
President  of  Boston  College,  received  every  aid  and  encouragement.  A  charm- 
in-  site  was  selected  on  the  outskirts  of  Boston,  in  Newton.  A  new  Boston 
College  was  in  the  making.  Work  was  begun  on  the  construction  of  the  first 
of  the  group  of  beautiful  buildings  now  overlooking  the  twin  reservoirs.  Plans 
were  adopted  to  provide  for  the  higher  educational  needs  of  the  young  men  of 
Boston  not  alone  for  the  immediate  present  but  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  Diocesan  Seminary  likewise  benefited  by  the  executive  acumen  and  t  le 
thoroughness  of  its  Archbishop.  Since  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four,  the 
diocese  had  rejoiced  in  its  Seminary,  through  whose  instrumentality  priests  of 
the  archdiocese  had  been  trained  for  their  sacred  work.  A  long  hiatus  had 
occurred  during  each  seminary  year.  The  summer  months  proved  an  unwel¬ 
come  interruption  in  the  process  of  training  by  which  characters  were  developed 
and  vocations  fostered.  Any  adjustment  of  this  situation  called  for  the  expen  i- 
ture  of  additional  finances  at  a  time  when  timidity  might  have  counseled  the 
conservation  of  resources.  With  no  hesitancy  where  the  training  of  priests 
for  the  diocese  was  concerned,  Archbishop  O’Connell  instituted  the  Seminary 
Villa,  through  which  the  seminarians  were  enabled  to  dedicate  themselves  to 
ecclesiastical  studies  during  all  the  months  of  the  year.  The  Villa  at  Brighton 
approximated  the  success  of  the  Villa  at  Rome,  as  supervised  by  Archbishop 
O’Connell  during  his  rectorship  of  the  North  American  College.  Little  inter- 
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ruption  marked  the  progress  of  seminarians  in  their  ecclesiastical  studies.  The 
policy  of  maintaining  a  villa  for  the  seminarians  was  prolific  in  good  results. 

Later  years  have  seen  the  villa  system  conducted  on  a  more  expansive 
scale.  The  Villa  at  Brighton  has  given  way  to  the  Villa  in  New  Hampshire. 
Situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  the  present  Villa  is 
located  on  a  sixty-acre  estate  and  holds  seventeen  buildings  suitably  arranged 
to  house  the  present-day  seminarians,  who  spend  there  a  substantial  part  of 
each  summer. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  the  diocese  also  benefited  through  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  principle  of  co-ordination.  For  years  separate  establishments 
had  been  functioning  to  relieve  the  needy  and  the  afflicted.  Ihe  charitable 
resources  of  the  diocese  had  not  been  dispensed  with  an  efficiency  desirable  amid 
conditions  where  constant  demands  were  draining  the  means  at  the  disposal  of 
the  separate  institutions.  Noble  projects  for  humanitarian  service  fell  short 
of  the  expectations  of  their  original  promoters  because  of  unregulated  and  ineffi¬ 
cient  methods.  Before  sensible  improvement  in  the  status  of  the  charitable 
institutions  could  be  attained,  organization  and  co-ordination  must  find  place  in 
the  management. 

A  great  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  administration  of  charity  when 
Archbishop  O’Connell  appointed  a  Diocesan  Director  of  Charities,  and  initiated 
an  orderly  and  sound  process  of  charitable  ministration.  One  by  one  the  con¬ 
ditions  peculiar  to  each  charitable  institution  were  analyzed.  Resultant 
efficiency  displaced  irregularity.  Co-ordination  supplanted  sporadic  and 
independent  effort.  The  diocesan  institutions  began  to  function  with  a  new  and 
impressive  efficiency. 

A  transformation  had  been  effected  in  the  appearance  of  the  diocesan 
institutions  during  1907,  the  first  year  of  Boston  under  Archbishop  O’Connell. 
The  beginning  of  the  year  1908  provided  an  occasion  for  Catholic  Boston  to 
turn  in  retrospection  upon  the  past  century  and  review  the  stupendous  changes 
through  which  the  diocese  had  passed  in  one  hundred  years. 

The  announcement  of  the  centenary  year  was  made  in  all  parishes  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  in  the  following  letter  of  Archbishop  0  Connell: 

“The  year  of  Our  Lord  1908  is  a  year  of  special  significance  to  this 
diocese  and  to  the  whole  metropolitan  province  of  Boston,  for  it  marks 
the  centenary  of  its  foundation.  In  April,  1808,  New  England  was 
detached  from  the  primatial  see  of  North  America  and  Boston  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  and  distinction  of  a  separate  episcopal  see, 
suffragan  still  to  the  mother  see  of  Baltimore,  but  having  its  own 
center  of  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  this  our  well-beloved  city. 

“From  that  day  the  history  of  its  progress  is  a  story  so  replete  with 
special  blessings  from  the  hand  of  God  that  today  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  in  one  hundred  years  the  missionary  district  with  its  four  priests, 
its  two  churches  and  its  population  of  one  thousand,  which  hailed  with 
joy  two  years  later  their  first  bishop,  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
into  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  remains  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  see,  but  with  seven  bishops,  over  eleven  hundred  churches  and 
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more  than  two  million  people,  and  itself  a  metropolitan  see  among  the 
largest  and  the  most  important  in  the  world. 

“How  little  the  exiled  French  missionary,  Cheverus,  treading  the 
narrow  lanes  of  the  little  seaport  town  called  Boston,  dreamed  that 
within  a  century  the  center  of  his  labors  would  grow  to  be  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  with  a  population,  the  majority  of  which  is  Catholic,  and 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  which  ecclesiastically  would  far  outrank 
the  great  see  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  ended  his  days  as  a  prince  of  the 
Church.  No  romance  could  be  more  fascinating  than  Boston’s 
Catholic  history,  no  story  more  filled  with  incidents  fraught  with 
deepest  interest.” 

The  structural  growth  of  the  Church  in  Boston  between  1808  and  1908  is  an 
index  to  the  numerical  growth  of  the  Catholics.  Churches  were  constructed 
because  congregations  wished  a  structure  in  which  to  attend  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass.  Boston  in  1808  had  been  Puritan.  Boston  in  1908  was  largely 
Catholic.  In  1808  the  territory  now  comprising  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  was 
served  by  a  few  priests  and  had  but  one  church.  One  hundred  years  later 
it  rejoiced  in  an  archbishop,  a  bishop,  about  six  hundred  and  thirty  priests 
and  two  hundred  and  sixty  churches. 

Formal  observance  of  the  centenary  of  the  diocese  was  held  in  October  and 
November.  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  was  celebrated  by  the  Papal  Delegate  to 
America,  His  Excellency,  the  Most  Reverend  Diomede  Falconio.  Attending 
this  Mass  were  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Mayor  of  Boston,  and  several  hundred  priests.  Every  available  seat  in  the 
Cathedral  was  taken  and  thousands  thronged  the  approaches  to  the  Cathedral 
in  their  eagerness  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies. 

Upon  this  occasion  Archbishop  O’Connell  delivered  a  masterful  address  on 
the  old  Boston  and  the  new  Boston.  This  address  pointed  to  the  deep  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  centenary  with  a  clarity  and  forcefulness  that  have  not  been  lost 
with  the  lapse  of  years.  In  that  address  Archbishop  O’Connell  made  men 
understand  the  changes  wrought  in  Boston  by  a  century  of  Catholic  action,  as 
they  had  never  appreciated  them  before. 

Referring  to  the  struggle  of  the  early  Catholics  to  get  a  foothold  in  Boston, 
Archbishop  O’Connell  said  of  the  Puritans: 

“They  were  sturdy  men,  and  they  had  sturdy  ideals.  They  would 
create  for  themselves  a  new  nation,  and  it  would  be  their  own  nation 
their  own  in  religion  and  in  government.  .  .  .  W  ithin  its  limits 

they  established  a  theocracy  and  set  up  barriers  against  the  Philis¬ 
tines  around  them.  These  Puritan  colonists  hated  the  Catholics. 
They  had  been  taught  by  their  leaders  that  Rome  was  the  wicked 
Babylon,  its  Pope  the  anti-Christ,  its  worship  idolatry. 

“  And  yet  the  Catholic  opened  the  door  of  this  stern  enemy  of  his  and 
entered  —  entered  and  took  his  place  and  stayed.  .  .  .  Ihe 

antipathy  which  was  around  was  based  on  both  religious  and  racial 
prejudice.  The  Englishman  and  the  Puritan  stood,  for  the  first  time, 
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face  to  face  with  the  Catholic  and  the  Irishman.  .  .  .  Here  is 

the  beginning,  here  the  first  page  of  that  centenary’s  tale  which 
ends  today.” 

The  ensuing  development  of  respect  for  the  Catholic  Archbishop  O’Connell 
attributed  to  several  factors,  among  them  the  spirit  of  toleration  and  unifica¬ 
tion  engendered  by  the  patriotism  of  Catholics  in  the  Revolutionary  War  and  . 
the  Civil  War.  To  the  enlightened  guidance  of  the  early  shepherds  of  Catholic 
Boston  he  also  paid  tribute: 

“But  the  dawn  of  mutual  respect  and  understanding  was  still  more 
hastened  by  the  word  and  example  on  both  sides  of  noble  and  high- 
minded  men  —  of  Cheverus  and  Fenwick  and  Fitzpatrick  and  Williams 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Channing,  Shattuck,  Higginson,  Andrew,  Hoar 
and  Guild  on  the  other.  .  .  .  The  gentleness  of  Cheverus,  the 

intelligence  of  Fenwick,  the  suavity  of  Fitzpatrick,  the  unruffled 
patience  of  Williams,  all  stood  heroic  tests,  all  contributed  more  than 
any  other  influence  to  keep  enmities  and  discord  at  bay,  to  bring  forth 
out  of  the  chaos  of  clashing  interests  and  wrangling  antipathies  the 
beginnings  of  harmony  and  concord. 

“Out  of  these  hard  beginnings  destiny  has  woven  unexpected  con¬ 
sequences:  the  Puritan  has  passed  into  history;  the  Catholic  remains. 

.  .  .  Such  is  the  present  grown  from  the  past;  what  of  the  future 

from  the  present?  The  gap,  though  narrowed,  is  visibly  still  there. 

Are  we  to  fill  in  the  gap  —  or  must  we  wait  another  century  for  the 
much  desired  concord? 

“To  harmonize  into  a  common  sympathy  and  patient  forbearance 
these  varied  inhabitants  of  the  land,  so  that  while  each  retains  the  birth¬ 
right  of  his  race,  each  learns  from  each  something  worth  acquiring  for 
the  common  good  —  that  is  the  only  sensible,  practical  and  efficacious 
method  by  which  concord  and  fellow  feeling  can  become  a  reality,  for 
the  peace  of  all  and  for  the  nation’s  strength.  The  one  great  power 
which  has  accomplished  this  miracle  again  and  again  is  the  Church  of 
Christ  proclaiming  and  enforcing  Christ’s  law  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood.” 

Commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  the  diocese  brought  before  the  citizens 
of  Boston  the  great  strides  taken  by  the  Church  during  its  first  struggling  years. 
The  work  of  organization  and  development  was  far  from  completed,  however. 
To  the  culminative  tasks  Archbishop  O’Connell  gave  his  attention  and  invited 
those  glorying  in  the  past  triumph  of  the  Church  to  participate  in  the  further 
duties  facing  the  Catholics  of  Boston. 

The  territory  originally  constituting  the  Diocese  of  Boston  had  been  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  creation  of  the  suffragan  sees  of  New  England.  Bishop  Brady 
had  aided  Archbishop  Williams  in  the  duties  requiring  attention.  So  great 
was  the  press  of  duties  upon  Archbishop  O’Connell  that  another  Auxiliary 
Bishop  was  needed.  ('In  the  twenty-fifth  of  July,  1909,  Archbishop  O’Connell 
consecrated  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph  G.  Anderson. 
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At  this  time  the  Franciscan  Missionaries  of  Mary,  the  White  Nuns,  were 
introduced  into  the  diocese.  This  congregation  of  religious  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  at  Rome  during  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Their  splendid 
work  had  evoked  the  commendation  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Boston 
had  need  of  such  a  congregation.  Accordingly,  Archbishop  O’Connell  procured 
a  house  for  them  at  Orient  Heights  and  invited  them  to  inaugurate  within 
the  diocese  their  work  of  visiting  the  indigent,  and  providing  spiritual  and 
material  aid  for  needy  and  dependent  Italian  children. 

Two  months  later  the  Passionists  were  able  to  look  with  satisfaction 
upon  the  structure  erected  by  them  in  Brighton.  Invited  by  the  Archbishop 
some  time  before  to  enter  the  diocese,  the}"  had  eagerly  responded  to  the  invita¬ 
tion.  Boston  promised  fertile  ground  for  the  spiritual  works  proper  to  the 
order.  With  joyful  and  grateful  hearts  they  saw  their  first  building  solemnly 
blessed  in  September,  1909. 

Not  far  distant  the  Sisters  of  the  Cenacle  secured  land  upon  which  they 
hoped  to  erect  a  building  where  particular  devotion  could  be  held  in  honor 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  where  they  might  conduct  retreats  for  women. 
The  establishment  of  these  two  institutions,  one  to  aid  the  growth  of  deep 
spirituality  among  laymen  and  the  other  to  foster  devotion  among  laywomen, 
is  evidence  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  faithful  of  Boston  were  seeking  the 
spiritual  resources  of  the  diocese  and  of  the  promptness  with  which  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  discovered  a  real  need  and  instantly  supplied  it. 

Boston  had  long  been  in  need  of  an  official  organ  for  the  diocese.  The 
churches  and  the  schools  were  promoting  the  advancement  of  truth,  but  the 
lack  of  a  representative  diocesan  organ  had  been  felt  keenly.  In  October,  1908, 
the  Archbishop  announced  that  henceforth  the  Pilot  would  be  the  official 
organ  of  the  diocese.  His  Grace  said: 

“It  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  announce  that  the  archdio¬ 
cese  now"  publishes  and  controls  a  paper  of  its  own.  The  Pilot, 
successor  of  the  Jesuit,  founded  by  Bishop  Fenwick,  is  nowr  the  official 
organ  of  the  Diocese  of  Boston,  representing  its  interests,  chronicling 
its  events  and  publishing  its  official  acts. 

“The  need  of  such  an  organ,  reliable  in  its  official  information, 
definitely  responsible  in  its  management,  capable  and  efficient  in  its 
representation,  has  been  keenly  felt.  No  need  to  specify  that  this 
paper  will  be  neither  infallible  nor  faultless;  but  it  will,  we  feel  assured, 
be  truly  and  loyally  Catholic  in  spirit  and  in  tone  and  truly  and  loyally 
American  in  civil  allegiance,  twro  characteristics  requisite  for  a  Catholic 
paper  intended  for  those  Catholics  who  are  also  American  citizens.” 

Under  the  constant  inspiration  and  wise  direction  of  Archbishop  O’Connell, 
the  Pilot  soon  grew7  to  be  a  powerful  influence  for  good  in  the  community. 
Today  it  is  acknowdedged  to  be  one  of  the  foremost  Catholic  papers  in  the 
wmrld.  It  is  the  oldest  existing  Catholic  paper  in  the  United  States,  the  diocesan 
weekly  with  the  largest  circulation,  and  the  only  strictly  diocesan  organ  in 
the  world  with  its  owm  newspaper  plant,  with  offices,  composition  room,  stereo- 
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type  department,  presses  and  mailing  room,  fully  equipped  for  newspaper 
and  book  publishing.  On  March  8,  1930,  the  Pilot,  celebrated  its  hundredth 
anniversary  with  a  special  Centenary  Edition  of  164  pages  which  up  to  that 
date  was  the  largest  paper  ever  published  in  Boston. 

At  this  time  Archbishop  O’Connell  took  the  first  steps  for  the  organization 
of  the  League  of  Catholic  Women.  The  first  meeting,  at  which  the  Archbishop 
presided,  was  held  in  the  Cathedral  conference  room  on  May  the  second,  1910. 
Representatives  of  various  alumnae  societies  as  well  as  members  of  other  Catholic 
societies  attended.  From  this  first  meeting  sprang  the  great  organization 
now  functioning  so  efficiently  in  the  diocese.  Twenty  years  of  splendid  accom¬ 
plishment  is  the  present  record  of  the  League  of  Catholic  Women. 

The  Catholic  doctors  of  the  diocese  next  utilized  the  advantages  of 
federation.  One  hundred  of  these  professional  men  assembled  in  the  Cathedral 
conference  room  on  the  fourteenth  of  May  and  organized  the  Guild  of  St. 
Luke.  Thus  within  ten  days  were  two  great  societies  of  the  diocese  planned 
and  established  by  Archbishop  O’Connell. 

Catholic  laymen  within  Boston  had  emulated  the  inspiring  zeal  of  Frederick 
Ozanam  and  his  associates.  The  needs  of  Boston’s  poor  were  increasing. 
Not  only  did  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  feel  called  upon  to  provide 
aid  and  direction  for  the  fast-growing  Catholic  population  of  Boston,  but  to 
extend  the  scope  of  its  work  and  provide  special  care  for  particular  cases.  The 
members  of  the  society,  with  the  approval  of  the  Archbishop,  made  an  appeal 
to  establish  a  memorial  to  Archbishop  Williams.  They  sought  to  establish  a 
vacation  house  for  poor  children  and  a  convalescent  home  for  poor  women. 
Generous  response  followed  their  appeal  and  they  were  able  to  establish  the 
Archbishop  Williams  Home  at  Framingham. 

The  Teachers’  Institute  was  introduced  about  this  time.  The  principles  of 
federation  and  co-operation  were  applied  to  Catholic  education.  All  the 
teachers  laboring  in  the  diocese  were  henceforth  to  benefit  by  the  experience 
and  training  of  talented  educators,  and  were  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  con¬ 
ferences  upon  the  problems  met  in  the  parochial  schools.  Representatives  of 
all  the  teaching  communities  working  in  Boston  attended  the  first  series  of 
lectures,  given  by  Rev.  T.  F.  Shields  of  the  Catholic  University,  on  Educational 
Psychology. 

The  year  1910  was  a  joyful  period  for  the  Xaverian  Brothers  at  Danvers. 
They  had  conducted  a  training  school  for  their  own  Brothers.  Now  a  more 
ambitious  enterprise  was  undertaken.  They  planned  to  open  a  general  pre¬ 
paratory  school.  Archbishop  O’Connell  encouraged  them  in  their  enterprise 
and  in  1909  he  dedicated  St.  John’s  Preparatory  School. 

Concurrent  with  the  establishment  of  these  major  institutions  for  diocesan 
activities,  the  individual  parochial  units  of  the  diocese  were  exhibiting  a  healthy 
vigor.  New  parishes  were  established  to  care  for  the  increasing  number  of 
souls.  Older  parishes  were  able  to  provide  social  and  recreational  facilities 
for  their  people.  Stately  churches  were  reared  by  the  faithful  in  their  desire 
to  provide  fitting  temples  in  which  to  worship  God. 

A  glance  over  the  record  for  the  year  1910  recalls  the  laying  of  the  corner 
stone  for  the  new  church  and  school  of  St.  Charles  in  Waltham.  St.  Francis’ 
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Church  in  Braintree  was  dedicated  on  the  same  day.  During  this  time  there 
was  a  noticeable  acceleration  in  the  construction  undertaken  in  the  diocese,  so 
that  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  following  structures  were  partly  or  entirely 
constructed:  St.  George’s  in  Haverhill,  St.  Matthew’s  in  Dorchester,  St.  Mary’s 
Gymnasium  in  Cambridge,  Star  of  the  Sea  in  East  Boston,  Mary  Immaculate 
at  Newton  I  pper  Falls,  St.  Aidan’s  in  Brookline,  St.  Margaret’s  Hospital  in 
Dorchester. 

Archbishop  \\  illiams  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  Diocesan  Seminary 
in  1884.  The  opening  of  this  institution  obviated  the  difficulty  of  sending 
sacerdotal  aspirants  to  seminaries  where  the  original  practice  of  training  semi¬ 
narians  under  the  supervision  of  their  own  bishop  was  sacrificed  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  situation.  So  manifold  were  the  advantages  of  personal  episcopal 
supervision  within  the  diocese  that  Archbishop  O’Connell  determined  to  carry 
the  idea  to  its  logical  fulfillment  by  installing  diocesan  priests  as  the  faculty 
of  the  Seminary.  He  therefore  reorganized  the  Seminary  to  conform  with 
the  regulations  and  prescriptions  of  the  Holy  Father. 

In  May,  1911,  plans  were  announced  of  the  impending  change  in  the 
Diocesan  Seminary.  Within  the  Encyclical,  “E  Supremi  Apostolatus,”  Pope 
Pius  X  had  said:  “Let  the  greater  part  of  your  diligence  be  exercised  in  regu¬ 
lating  and  caring  for  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  that  they  may  flourish  both 
in  right  doctrine  and  holy  discipline.”  With  filial  loyalty  Archbishop  O’Connell 
supplied  the  Diocesan  Seminary  with  diocesan  priests  of  advanced  intellectual 
acumen  and  strong  spiritual  influence,  with  Rev.  John  B.  Peterson  as  Rector. 

From  1909  to  1911  many  extensions  and  improvements  were  made  in  the 
Seminary.  The  chapel  was  decorated,  a  new  heating  system  installed  and  the 
interiors  of  the  buildings  were  renovated.  On  December  8,  1914,  a  new  wing 
was  added  to  Theology  House.  Again  in  1925  the  Seminary  was  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  another  wing,  composed  of  a  new  refectory,  a  kitchen  and  a 
sisters’  convent. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  evidence  of  the  love  and  attachment  of  Cardinal 
O’Connell  to  the  Seminary  is  the  fact  that,  a  few  years  ago,  he  placed  his  resi¬ 
dence,  which  will  also  be  the  residence  of  the  future  Archbishops  of  Boston, 
on  the  Seminary  grounds.  Next  to  his  own  residence  His  Eminence  erected 
last  year  the  Diocesan  Chancery  Office,  the  Library  and  Conference  Hall, 
and  the  beautiful  shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

St.  John’s  Seminary  in  the  past  fifteen  years  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  foremost  seminaries  in  the  world,  both  in  priestly  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  and  in  material  equipment.  The  present  enlargement,  by  adding  to  its 
facilities,  increasing  its  scope  and  providing  for  future  expansion,  will  ensure 
for  many  years  to  come  its  well-established  pre-eminence  among  institutions  of 
its  kind. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  splendid  work  achieved  by  Archbishop 
O’Connell  since  assuming  jurisdiction  in  Boston  was  certain  to  bring  new 
honor  to  the  Archdiocese  over  which  he  presided.  Rumors  had  long  been 
current  that  America  would  be  represented  by  a  new  member  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals.  The  extraordinary  achievements  already  credited  to  Archbishop 
O’Connell  during  the  short  period  of  his  jurisdiction  compelled  the  admiration 
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and  commendation  of  Pope  Pius  X.  In  its  Archbishop  Boston  had  been  honored. 
Through  the  majestic  and  gigantic  accomplishments  of  its  Archbishop,  Boston 
was  honored  further  when  the  Holy  Father  conferred  upon  Archbishop  O’Connell 
the  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate. 

One  may  glimpse  the  sentiments  of  the  Cardinal  in  a  pastoral  letter  read 
to  the  members  of  his  flock: 

“William,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Apostolic  See  Archbishop 
of  Boston,  to  the  Reverend  Clergy  and  People  of  the  Diocese,  Health 
and  Benediction. 

“You  are  already  aware  that  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  Pius  the  Tenth, 
had  decided  to  raise  to  the  exalted  dignity  of  the  Cardinalate  of  Holy 
Roman  Church  the  Archbishop  of  this  beloved  See  of  Boston. 

“To  be  ranked  among  the  princes  of  the  Church,  to  be  exalted  to 
the  sublime  Senate  of  the  Pope,  to  take  station  among  those  great  and 
holy  men  chosen  from  historic  Sees  and  selected  from  among  the  most 
pious  and  learned  in  the  whole  Christian  Commonwealth:  to  partake 
of  the  historic  glory  of  those  who  in  centuries  past  have  kept  the  gates 
of  the  City  of  God;  to  be  chosen  an  elector  of  the  most  potent  and  the 
oldest  throne  in  all  the  world; — that  is  the  meaning  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  honor  to  which  your  undeserving  spiritual  father  has  been 
raised  by  him  who  for  us  holds  Christ’s  place  on  earth.  The  greatest 
and  highest  proof  of  affection  from  the  best  and  most  powerful  earthly 
sovereign  is  given  into  these  weak  hands  of  mine  to  treasure  and  to 
guard  and  defend,  if  necessary,  even  to  the  pouring  out  of  my  lifeblood. 

“In  the  full  measure  of  all  this  glory  and  honor  before  God  and  the 
whole  world  you,  beloved  children,  have  more  than  share  for  share. 
Upon  you,  through  your  faith,  your  unflinching  loyalty  to  Holy 
Church,  your  undying  attachment  to  the  See  of  Peter,  your  splendid 
generosity,  even  to  sacrifice,  upon  you  this  sovereign  dignity  descends. 

To  me  it  has  come  only  through  your  merits,  and  your  works  —  yours 
and  those,  too,  of  our  fathers  in  the  faith  and  in  the  flesh,  valiant 
champions  of  the  church,  holy  prelates,  zealous  priests  and  saintly 
parents  of  this  Church  of  Boston,  who  in  their  tears  and  suffering  and 
labor,  reared  the  fold  which  today  is  lifted  up  before  the  whole  Christian 
world  to  highest  honor. 

“  No  wonder  your  hearts  are  stirred  to  the  depths  with  holy  joy.  No 
wonder  the  echoes  of  your  jubilee  have  already  reached  beyond  the 
sea  to  the  Throne  of  the  Fisherman.  Never  before  has  this  fair 
and  powerful  city  received  such  world-wide  distinction  as  in  her 
enrollment  among  the  principalities  which  govern  three  hundred 
millions  of  souls  the  whole  world  over. 

“Even  in  the  smallest  hamlet  of  the  farthest  East  today  Boston  is 
known  as  never  before.  And  every  lover  of  our  noble  and  historic 
city  is  a  debtor  to  Pius  the  Tenth  for  this  invaluable  benefit  conferred 
upon  her  name.  Once  more  the  perpetual  youth  of  Christ’s  Church 
is  demonstrated  in  this  rejuvenation  of  her  electors.  Once  again  the 
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splendid  democracy  of  her  constitution  is  revealed,  since  upon  the 
humblest  she  places  the  crown  of  the  princes  of  her  people.  Once  again 
and  this  time  more  than  ever,  the  oldest  monarchy  takes  the  young 
western  republic  into  the  very  intimacy  of  her  noble  family,  and  into 
centuries-old  halls  of  sacred  council  and  government.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  the  immense  import  of  this  event,  which  in  the  future 
much  more  than  now  will  assume  its  truly  vast  significance. 

‘‘But  while  we  have  all  these  weighty  reasons  for  rejoicing,  let  us 
turn  our  thoughts  toward  heaven  and  implore  Almighty  God,  the 
Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  illumine  our  minds  and  strengthen  our  hearts 
by  His  Divine  aid,  thus  to  serve  Him  as  not  to  be  utterly  unworthy 
of  His  benefits.  And  let  us  turn  the  love  of  our  hearts  towards  our 
Holy  Father,  Pius  the  Tenth,  who,  while  bestowing  this  joy  upon 
many  cities  and  states,  himself  sits  solitary  amid  grief  and  difficulties, 
deprived  of  his  own  rightful  inheritance  and  left  utterly  dependent 
upon  the  charity  of  the  Christian  world. 

“Let  Boston,  now  more  than  ever,  since  never  before  had  she  such 
reason,  rouse  herself  to  a  full  sense  of  her  sublime  Catholic  duty.  Let 
all  the  world  know  that  this  diocese,  so  vigorous  and  so  faithful,  has 
taken  her  place  among  the  highest  and  noblest  Sees  of  the  world  with 
grateful  pride  and  that  this  young  principality  knows  its  own  regal 
glory  in  the  performance  of  high  duty  to  God,  to  Mother  Church, 
and  to  Peter’s  Successor.  I  commend  myself  humbly  to  the  prayers 
of  my  beloved  flock,  priest  and  people,  that  my  voyage  to  come  may 
be  a  peaceful  one,  and  that  I  may  return  from  this  historic  visit  to  the 
Tomb  of  the  Apostles  and  from  the  high  and  holy  converse  with  him 
who  for  me  is  next  to  God  Himself  on  earth,  strengthened  and  consoled, 
ready  again  for  more  and  better  work  for  the  Church  and  for  our  own 
beloved  country.” 

Following  his  return  from  Rome,  Cardinal  O’Connell  delivered  a  stirring 
sermon  at  the  Solemn  Pontifical  Mass  celebrated  by  the  Right  Reverend  John  J. 
Nilan,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Hartford.  On  this  occasion  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
gave  expression  to  those  exalted  ideals  of  loyalty  to  Church  and  country  so 
frequently  quoted  by  the  press  of  the  country. 

“To  be  the  humblest  subject  of  such  a  sublime  religious,  world¬ 
wide,  imperial  power  is  immeasurably  greater  than  the  glory  which 
the  ancient  Roman  felt  in  his  Roman  citizenship.  To  be  a  prince  in 
such  a  kingdom  is  to  be  greater  than  a  king. 

“And  so,  in  this  spirit,  I  humbly  and  gratefully  accept  this  day  the 
tribute  of  your  heartfelt  affection,  and  placing  it  here  upon  God’s 
altar,  I  offer  it,  with  all  the  dignities  and  honors  which  have  come  to 
me  in  your  service  and  by  your  merits,  to  Him  from  Whom  all  good 
things  descend.  Surely  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts  has  been  lavish 
in  his  favors.  My  American  citizenship  I  prize  as  one  of  God’s 
chosen  gifts  to  me,  mine  to  honor  with  the  best  that  is  in  me,  and  to 
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defend  with  my  last  breath:  my  Roman  priesthood,  the  dignity  of 
bishop  and  cardinal,  my  Roman  faith  demand  my  devoted  attachment 
while  life  lasts  to  Peter’s  See.  Surely  Rome  and  America  have  been 
unstinted  in  their  munificence,  and  I,  in  turn,  am  Roman  to  the  core 
in  spiritual  allegiance  and  attachment,  as  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be, 
American  through  and  through  in  patriotic  devotion  to  my  own,  my 
native  land.  And  of  those  who  would  quibble  about  divided  affection, 

I  would  ask,  When  was  it  forbidden  to  any  good  son  to  love  according 
to  their  merits,  with  all  the  fulness  of  his  heart’s  love,  both  father  and 
mother?” 

With  deep  satisfaction  for  the  manifest  grace  of  God  under  which  the 
diocese  was  constantly  enlarged,  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  dedicated  many 
new  structures  and  churches.  Among  those  dedicated  during  the  year  1912 
were  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  at  AVest  Lynn;  St.  Joseph’s,  Belmont;  St.  Bene¬ 
dict’s,  Somerville;  St.  John’s,  Cambridge;  St.  Clement’s,  Somerville,  and  St. 
Margaret’s,  Lowell. 

Years  before  this  time  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  had  emphasized  the 
harmony  existing  between  duty  to  God  and  duty  to  country.  Repeatedly  had 
he  urged  the  truth  that  in  loyal  children  of  the  Church  the  State  has  its  best 
citizens.  Loyalty  to  Church  necessitates  loyalty  to  country.  Responsibility 
before  God  inclines  a  man  to  discharge  his  responsibility  to  his  country. 

The  soundness  of  this  truth  was  demonstrated  emphatically  in  the  labor 
troubles  by  which  the  city  of  Lawrence  was  beleaguered.  Radical  elements 
had  unsettled  industrial  conditions  in  that  city.  The  movement  became 
more  an  atheistic  program  of  defiance  of  authority  than  a  reasonable  petition 
for  the  adjustment  of  grievances  and  wages.  In  a  successful  endeavor  to 
counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  radical  element  the  citizens  of  Law¬ 
rence  were  organized  under  the  direction  of  Father  0  Reilly  and  with  the 
guiding  genius  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  into  a  movement  for  God  and 
country.  The  awakening  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  to  the  peril  of  further 
inroads  of  radicalism  spurred  them  to  rally  in  defence  of  the  institutions  of 
government  under  which  they  had  lived.  The  great  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  raised  indignant  protest  against  further  dissemination  of  radical  propa¬ 
ganda  and  wrested  their  city  from  a  force  that  threatened  disorganization  to 
the  industrial  life  of  the  entire  population. 

Paternal  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  faithful  of  the  diocese  was  exem¬ 
plified  in  the  project  now  launched  for  a  greater  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  This 
institution,  since  its  establishment  in  1869,  had  served  the  community  faith¬ 
fully  and  well.  Its  efficiency  and  scope  were  being  lessened  gradually  by  the 
obsolescent  character  of  its  equipment  and  the  excessive  number  of  sick  people 
seeking  its  medical  services.  The  hospital  had  outgrown  its  quarters  on  West 
Brookline  street.  It  was  expedient  that  a  large  building  be  secured.  Certain 
practical  difficulties  interposed.  The  hospital  had  dispensed  its  attention  to 
the  sick  without  adequate  compensation.  An  annual  deficit  had  to  be  met. 
How  then  was  the  hospital  to  assume  the  burden  of  providing  a  new 
building? 
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His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  answered  the  difficulty  by  determining  that 
Boston  should  have  a  large  Catholic  hospital,  furnished  with  up-to-date  equip¬ 
ment  and  capable  of  attaining  a  position  of  eminence  in  the  life  of  the  city. 
1  his  was  an  undertaking  that  might  have  caused  the  more  timorous  to  hesi¬ 
tate. 

His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  purchased  a  tract  of  land  upon  a  hilltop  in 
Brighton  contiguous  to  the  grounds  of  the  Passionist  Monastery.  He  issued 
a  pastoral  letter  setting  forth  the  needs  of  the  situation,  marshaled  the  repre¬ 
sentative  Catholic  men  and  women  of  the  city  to  conduct  a  drive,  and  in  an 
incredibly  short  time  procured  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  new  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  Thus  did  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital  start 
upon  a  new  era  in  its  existence  and  upon  its  enlarged  career  in  providing  hos¬ 
pital  facilities  for  the  people  of  Massachusetts. 

Shortly  after  these  events  the  entire  world  was  shaken  from  its  firm  foun¬ 
dations  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  Catholicity  was  beset  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  of  a  war-ridden  world,  together  with  the  necessity  of  defending 
itself  against  the  carping  critics  and  the  innuendoes  of  those  determined  to 
see  in  every  action  of  the  Holy  Father  motives  partial  to  one  or  another  of  the 
contending  nations.  The  heart  of  the  Holy  Father  was  torn  by  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  when  millions  of  his  spiritual  children  were  drawn  into  sanguinary 
conflict.  It  was  said  that  the  foundations  of  Christianity  were  tottering. 
Nationalism  presented  obvious  difficulties  to  the  maintenance  of  neutrality 
towards  the  contending  parties.  The  aged  Pius  X,  weakened  in  body  and 
broken-hearted  at  the  spectacle  of  the  world  clutched  in  the  vortex  of  hatreds 
and  destruction,  gazed  with  sad  and  disheartened  mien  upon  the  abandonment, 
by  nations  and  by  individuals,  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  In  the  early 
months  of  the  World  War  Pius  X,  witnessing  the  futility  of  peace  overtures, 
turned  with  poignant  grief  from  the  warring  clash  of  men  to  the  peace  of  rest 
in  God. 

Pope  Benedict  XV  ascended  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter  and  assumed  the  task 
of  guiding  the  destinies  of  the  Church  during  the  tumultuous  years  of  the  war. 
When  Germany  attempted  to  realize  the  advantages  of  its  driving  invasion  by 
presenting  peace  proposals,  the  allied  world  refused  to  accept  these  terms. 
Attacks  were  made  upon  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  Holy  See  by  the 
partisans  of  the  belligerent  nations.  When  Pope  Benedict  XV  addressed  his 
plea  for  peace  to  the  Allies  and  the  Central  Powers,  some  criticized  his  action 
as  being  favorable  to  the  Allies;  some  contended  that  these  overtures  were 
favorable  to  the  Central  Powers;  others  found  fault  because  the  Holy  Father 
was  guilty  of  what  they  termed  presumption  in  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nations.  1  his  despite  the  fact  that  every  nation  engaged  in  the  war  numbered 
in  its  armies  thousands  of  Catholic  soldiers. 

Some  of  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  United  States  took  up  this 
criticism  of  the  Holy  Father.  Even  in  this  countiy  an  attempt  was  made  to 
put  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Papacy  upon  the  defensive.  The  underlying 
causes  of  hatred  and  war  were  forgotten.  Fundamentals  were  neglected. 
Those  who  had  banished  God  from  their  hearts  and  lives  were  foremost  in 
criticising  the  Holy  Father  and  declaring  that  Catholicity  had  collapsed. 
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His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  shattered  these  ill-founded  criticisms  by 
the  incisiveness  with  which  he  exposed  their  speciousness  and  by  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  with  which  he  brought  to  the  front  the  fundamental  causes  of  the 

conflict.  „  , 

In  a  brilliant  address  delivered  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  iork, 

in  the  following  August,  His  Eminence  restated  the  Catholic  position: 

“We  ask  no  favor.  Your  protection  of  our  liberty  is  no  favor  it 
is  part  of  the  dual  contract  between  our  country  and  ourselves.  If  you 
should  stand  by  inactive,  while  under  your  very  eyes,  yes,  through  your 
very  mails,  which  we  pay  for,  we  are  insulted,  scurrilously  maligned 
and  openly  vilified  in  filthy  journals  and  indecent  literature  unfit  to  be 
printed  or  read,  spread  broadcast  that  dupes  and  bigots  may  be  poisoned 
against  us,  so  that  we  may  be  robbed  even  of  our  public  rights,  then  you 
are  not  keeping  your  contract.  This  is  not  liberty. 

“You  are  only  wounding  the  hand,  the  strongest  hand  held  out  to 
help  you.  You  are  spurning  the  aid  of  those  whom  again  and  again 
you  have  found  in  your  hour  of  direst  need  the  most  willing  to  die  for 

you. 

“The  Catholic  civil  allegiance  divided?  Look  across  the  sea  to 
where  all  Europe  is  in  arms.  Every  Catholic  is  fighting  loyally,  giving 
his  very  life  for  his  own  country.  Though  some  of  these  countries  have 
merited  very  little  gratitude  from  any  Catholic,  still  the  very  priests 
are  in  the  trenches,  each  a  defender  of  his  native  land.  Where,  I  ask 
of  any  honest  witness  of  these  facts  under  his  very  eyes,  where  is  this 
divided  allegiance?  And  the  Pope  —  is  there  one  in  this  country  who 
after  this  war  will  ever  dare  to  accuse  the  Pope  of  interference  in  civil 
affairs  or  of  weakening  the  loyalty  of  citizens?  Behold  him,  the 
universal  father  of  the  faithful,  looking  out  over  all  the  world  and 
weeping  and  praying  for  the  peace  of  all  nations,  offering  solace  and 
counsel  to  all  alike  —  a  lonely,  pathetic  figure  like  Christ,  begging  the 
world  to  listen  that  he  may  heal  all  and  help  all.’ 

In  1916,  the  Catholic  Truth  Guild  inaugurated  its  campaign.  Mrs. 
Martha  Moore  Avery  and  Mr.  David  Goldstein  received  the  commission  of  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  and  under  his  direction  transformed  lay  street  preaching 
from  a  speculation  to  a  reality.  The  Guild’s  motto,  “For  God  and  Country 
was  taken  from  His  Eminence’s  Hymn  to  the  Holy  Name.  Unusual  in  its 
plan  and  daringly  constructive  in  its  methods,  the  Catholic  Truth  Guild  of 
Boston  set  a  standard  which  other  dioceses  were  quick  to  commend  and  imitate. 
The  twelve  years  in  which  the  Catholic  Truth  Guild  has  conducted  its  work, 

have  been  rich  in  spiritual  responsiveness.  ^  . 

Meanwhile  the  oppressive  shadow  of  the  Great  W  ar  was  growing,  t  rom 
the  position  of  a  bystander  the  United  States  was  steadily  transforming  its 
interest  to  that  of  an  prospective  participant.  Every  effort  was  made  to  post¬ 
pone  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  War  and  if  possible  to  avoid  it 

altogether. 
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On  Good  Friday  came  word  that  the  United  States  felt  compelled  to  enter 
the  war  against  the  Central  Powers.  Following  the  -  Proclamation,  Cardinal 
O’Connell  wrote  to  the  President : 

“Standing  upon  our  solid  Catholic  position  and  history  from  the  very 
foundation  of  this  nation,  we  reaffirm  in  this  hour  of  stress  and  trial 
our  most  sacred  and  sincere  loyalty  and  patriotism  towards  our  coun¬ 
try,  our  government  and  our  flag.  Moved  to  the  very  depth  of  our 
hearts  by  the  stirring  appeal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  by  the  action  of  our  National  Congress,  we  accept  whole-heartedly 
and  unreservedly  the  decree  of  that  legislative  authority  proclaiming 
this  country  to  be  in  a  state  of  war. 

“We  have  prayed  that  we  might  be  spared  the  dire  necessity  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  conflict;  but  now  that  war  has  been  declared,  we  bow  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  summons  to  bear  our  part  in  it  with  fidelity,  with  courage 
and  with  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  as  loyal  citizens  we  are  bound 
to  manifest  for  the  defense  of  the  most  sacred  rights  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation. 

“Acknowledging  gladly  the  gratitude  we  have  always  felt  for  the 
protection  of  our  spiritual  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  our  Catholic 
institutions  under  the  flag,  we  pledge  our  devotion  and  our  strength 
in  the  maintenance  of  our  country’s  glorious  leadership  in  those  posses¬ 
sions  and  principles  which  have  been  Americas’  proudest  boast. 

“  Inspired  neither  by  hate  nor  fear,  but  by  the  holy  sentiments  of 
truest  patriotic  fervor  and  zeal,  we  stand  ready,  we  and  all  the  flock 
committed  to  our  keeping,  to  co-operate  in  every  way  possible  with  our 
President  and  our  National  Government,  to  the  end  that  our  beloved 
country  may  emerge  from  this  hour  of  test  stronger  and  nobler  than 
ever. 

“Our  people,  now  as  ever,  will  rise  as  one  man  to  serve  the  nation. 

Our  priests  and  consecrated  women  will  once  again,  as  in  every  former 
trial  of  our  country,  win  by  their  bravery,  their  heroism  and  their 
service,  new  admiration  and  approval. 

“We  are  all  true  Americans,  ready  as  our  age,  our  ability  and  our  con¬ 
dition  will  permit  to  do  whatever  is  in  us  to  do,  for  the  preservation,  the 
progress  and  the  triumph  of  our  beloved  country. 

“May  God  guide  and  direct  our  President  and  our  Government, 
that  out  of  this  trying  crisis  in  our  national  life,  may  at  length  come 
a  closer  union  among  all  the  citizens  of  America,  and  that  an  enduring 
and  blessed  peace  may  crown  the  sacrifices  which  war  inevitably 
entails.” 

During  the  trying  days  of  the  war  every  agency  of  the  archdiocese  was 
directed  to  the  furtherance  of  national  interests.  The  spiritual  wants  of  the 
faithful  were  attended  to.  Although  war-time  conditions  greatly  increased  the 
calls  made  by  the  faithful  upon  the  ministrations  of  priests  and  religious,  the 
expansive  administration  of  the  diocese  speedily  made  the  necessary  adjust- 
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ments,  and  in  a  time  of  special  stress  the  diocesan  institutions  functioned 
admirably.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  influenza  epidemic,  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal  offered  the  entire  establishment  and  personnel  of  St.  John’s  Seminary 
as  a  convalescent  hospital. 

This  patriotic  offer  met  the  hearty  approval  of  the  Public  Health  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  accepted  the  offer  of  His  Eminence 
in  the  following  spirit  of  appreciation: 

“The  present  influenza  epidemic  once  again  illustrates  the  splendid 
co-operation  of  all  our  citizens  when  Massachusetts  faces  a  great  emer¬ 
gency.  No  better  example  of  this  spirit  of  unity  could  be  found  than  in 
the  presentation  by  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  O’Connell,  of  St.  John’s 
Seminary  in  Brighton  to  the  Commonwealth  as  a  convalescent  hospital. 
The  regular  hospitals  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding  cities  are  now  filled 
to  their  capacity  with  influenza  patients  who  have  passed  the  crisis  of  the 
disease  but  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to  return  to  their  homes. 

“The  establishment  of  a  convalescent  hospital  at  St.  John’s  Seminary, 
which  stands  near  the  crest  of  the  Lake  street  hill,  and  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  medical  advisers,  ideal  both  in  situation  and  construction  for  the  care 
of  convalescent  patients,  will  permit  the  removal  of  many  male  patients 
from  the  regular  hospitals  at  an  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  possible 
and  the  consequent  reception  of  many  new  patients  at  these  hospitals.” 

With  measured  tread  the  activities  of  the  diocese  continued  to  develop. 
The  unexpected  growth  of  past  years  had  become  the  normal  expansion  of  the 
present.  Parishes  were  divided.  Missions  were  established.  Older  parishes 
were  able  to  enlarge  their  structures  and  improve  their  facilities.  More  than 
the  regular  parochial  development  of  this  time,  one  diocesan  institution  deserves 
special  attention.  The  reader  will  not  pass  it  without  observation  because 
it  was  an  innovation  in  American  Catholic  life  that  has  since  been  adopted 
by  other  sections  of  the  Catholic  world.  That  institution  is  the  Guild  of 
St.  Apollonia. 

A  small  group  of  dentists  had  gathered  together  for  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  discussion.  Their  early  meetings  had  proved  especially  gratifying. 
Turning  to  the  patronage  of  St.  Apollonia,  the}'  resumed  in  1920  the  work 
that  had  suffered  from  the  interruption  of  the  Great  War.  Arrangements  were 
made  to  extend  the  dental  facilities  of  Boston  to  parochial  school  children  in 
need  of  service.  A  bus  was  procured  and  through  the  regular  routing  of  this 
bus  every  district  in  the  diocese  was  provided  with  necessary  treatment  for  the 
children. 

The  work  accomplished  by  the  Guild  of  St.  Apollonia  in  the  Diocese  of 
Boston  pays  lasting  tribute  to  the  foresight  of  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  as 
well  as  to  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  dentists  of  Boston.  “The  idea  has  succeeded 
beyond  my  wildest  dream,”  His  Eminence  said  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Apollonia 
at  a  later  date.  Within  the  past  year  a  national  organization  founded  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Boston  Guild  of  St.  Apollonia  has  been  established  and 
our  Holy  Father  has  conveyed  to  it  his  approval  and  benediction. 
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Boston  was  the  pioneer  in  experimenting  with  the  idea  of  the  Guild  of  St. 
Apollonia.  Successes  attained  here  elicited  many  inquiries  from  dentists 
visiting  Boston  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  has  been  quite  the  accepted 
thing  for  a  visiting  dentist  from  Canada  or  Mexico  to  drop  into  a  Boston  rec¬ 
tory  and  inquire  concerning  the  Guild  of  St.  Apollonia.  Upon  the  Boston 
guild  a  national  organization  has  been  modeled.  In  originating  the  Guild 
of  St.  Apollonia,  Boston  served  the  Catholic  children  of  the  entire  Western 
Hemisphere. 

A  campaign  was  launched  in  1920  in  the  interests  of  a  greater  Boston 
College.  The  dreams  and  the  hopes  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  I.  Gasson,  S.  J.,  did 
not  appear  so  visionary  in  that  year  as  they  had  seemed  to  some  people  previ¬ 
ously.  The  buildings  constructed  upon  the  site  overlooking  the  twin  reservoirs 
in  Newton  were  not  adequate  to  house  all  the  applicants.  The  beautiful 
Gothic  Administration  Building  was  far  too  small  for  the  enrollment  in  the 
college.  A  few  years  before  it  had  been  considered  sufficient.  His  Eminence 
the  Cardinal  encouraged  the  Jesuit  Fathers  in  their  ambition  to  construct 
additional  buildings.  By  personal  gratuity  and  by  diocesan  support  His  Emi¬ 
nence  aided  the  project.  He  marshaled  the  faithful  of  Boston  in  a  successful 
campaign  to  make  possible  larger  enrollment  at  University  Heights.  Inspiring 
the  people  of  Boston  with  enthusiasm  for  this  center  of  higher  education  in 
New  England,  His  Eminence  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  new  build¬ 
ings  so  necessary  and  helpful  to  the  young  men  of  Boston. 

During  all  these  years  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  had  been  influencing  pro- 
foundl}r  the  thought  of  the  U  nited  States  by  his  addresses  and  pronouncements 
upon  the  leading  problems  of  the  times.  That  these  stimulating  and  sound 
thoughts  might  be  preserved  to  benefit  thousands  who  would  find  spiritual  and 
civic  guidance  in  their  perusal  they  were  given  permanent  form. 

The  Sermons  and  Addresses  of  His  Eminence  were  published  by  the  Pilot 
and  were  given  a  hearty  welcome  throughout  the  English-speaking  world.  Of 
them  it  was  said:  “They  will  form  a  permanent  record  of  the  activities  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  American  hierarchy,  while  to  the  close 
readers  of  volumes  III  and  \  II,  which  cover  the  years  of  his  tenure  of  the  diocese 
much  insight  will  be  given  regarding  the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  that  section 
of  New  England.  .  .  .  Happily  the  time  has  not  come  for  a  complete 

estimate  of  the  Cardinal’s  place  in  American  Catholic  life,  yet  these  volumes 
show  something  of  the  learning,  ability  and  eloquence  which,  added  to  his  other 
priestly  qualities,  have  enabled  him  to  achieve  so  high  a  place  today.  Further, 
they  show  his  intense  love  of  country  and  his  reasoned  pride  in  his  American 
citizenship,  which  he  is  at  pains  to  reconcile  with  his  Catholic  faith  against  the 
wild  fanaticism  of  self-styled  hundred  per  cent  Americans.” 

In  1924  new  honors  came  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  through  the  Holy 
Fathers  signal  favor  to  its  Cardinal  Archbishop.  Personal  legates  had  repre¬ 
sented  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  at  various  assemblies  in  the  past.  To  the  Holy 
Name  Convention  at  Washington  in  1924  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  went  as 
Papal  Legate.  This  was  the  first  occasion  upon  which  an  American  had  appeared 
in  America  as  a  Papal  Legate.  In  this  appointment  the  Catholic  people  of 
America  read  the  Holy  Father  s  high  esteem  for  America  and  His  Eminence  the 
Cardinal. 
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The  year  1925  was  also  featured  by  the  phenomenal  response  made  by  His 
Eminence  the  Cardinal  and  the  faithful  to  the  observance  of  Holy  Year  in  the 
Boston  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  \\  hile  in  Rome  the  pilgrims  were  happy  to  listen 
to  the  complimentary  remarks  of  the  aged  Cardinal  Vannutelli  when  he  said: 

It  ^as  keen  my  great  happiness  for  a  long  number  of  years  now  to 
know  intimately  your  Cardinal,  who  comes  here  with  you  for  this 
pilgrimage,  to  show  again  the  great  love  of  religion  that  has  always 
characterized  Boston  and  many  parts  of  the  United  States. 

I  ha\  e  known  him  for  many,  many  years.  He  came  here  to  Rome 
a  young  man  and  administered  the  North  American  College  in  a 
most  successful  way,  with  credit  to  himself  and  the  college,  and  we  all 
learned  to  love  and  admire  his  steadfastness  in  the  things  that  he 
did,  which  always  seemed  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  the  Church 
and  those  of  it.” 

The  Holy  Father  felicitated  the  Boston  pilgrims  for  the  accomplishments 
of  their  chief  shepherd  when  he  said : 


“We  rejoice  to  welcome  to  the  Eternal  City  again  your  beloved  shep¬ 
herd,  who  is  bound  to  us  by  so  many  ties  of  loyalty  and  affection.  We 
have  had  many  evidences  of  his  attachment  but  we  regard  this  one 
as  the  most  comforting  of  them  all,  because  after  our  proclamation  of 
the  Jubilee  Lear  to  the  whole  world  the  first  response  in  a  great  and 
organized  way  has  been  from  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston, 
thousands  of  miles  away.” 


The  pilgrimage  to  Rome  did  not  interfere  with  the  plans  for  enlarging 
St.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  The  crying  need  of  the  sick  was  generously  answered 
in  the  construction  of  the  Cardinal  O’Connell  House,  and  thus  a  magnificent 
addition  was  provided  for  an  institution  already  ministering  effectively  to  the  sick 
of  Boston.  Equipped  with  the  most  modern  scientific  appliances,  the  Cardinal 
O’Connell  House  was  a  most  welcome  contribution  to  the  buildings  upon  the 
hilltop  in  Brighton. 

During  this  year  Cardinal  0  Connell  dedicated  the  new  church  of  St.  Rita 
at  Lowell,  this  was  but  one  of  the  numerous  dedicatory  ceremonies  attended 
by  His  Eminence  during  a  period  when  the  stupendous  growth  of  the  diocese 
was  being  marked  by  the  construction  and  erection  of  one  parish  after  another. 

1  he  }  ear  1926  witnessed  a  continuation  of  the  same  notable  progress, 
both  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people  and  in  the  physical  properties  designed 
and  constructed  for  their  use.  The  year  is  important  in  the  annals  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  because  within  it  occurred  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  episcopal  consecration  of  its  Cardinal  Archbishop.  On  this  occasion 
priests  and  laymen  united  in  a  magnificent  spiritual  tribute  to  their  beloved 
C  ardinal.  1  oung  people  and  old  folks  hallowed  the  months  immediately 
preceding  the  anniversary  by  weaving  an  unprecedentedly  magnificent  spiritual 
garland  for  their  Archbishop.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  sent  his  personal  greet¬ 
ings,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  world  came  testimonials  reflecting  the  world 
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position  attained  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Boston,  through  his  unremitting 
labors  of  twenty-five  years  and  his  brilliant  utterances  upon  matters  of  world 
import. 

In  an  address  to  members  of  the  Diocesan  Council  and  the  Knights  of 
Columbus,  in  accepting  the  gift  of  a  new  addition  to  the  Seminary,  His  Eminence 
said : 

“  I  thank  the  priests  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  for  the  truly 
royal  gift  which  you  in  their  name  offer  me  and  the  archdiocese,  as 
a  memorial  of  their  affection  and  loyalty  on  this  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  my  episcopal  consecration.  Nothing  they  might 
offer  on  this  happy  occasion  could  possibly  bring  greater  joy  to 
my  heart. 

“To  all  of  us,  prelates,  priests  and  people,  the  Seminary  is  a  sacred 
and  precious  possession.  It  is  the  very  center  and  cradle  of  all  ecclesi¬ 
astical  life.  So  that  to  the  heart  of  the  priest  everything  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  Seminary  quickly  and  vitally  appeals.  But 
the  magnitude  of  this  gift  of  my  beloved  priests,  representing  as  it 
does  not  only  deep  devotion  but  evident  sacrifice,  touched  me  to  the 
quick  and  moves  me  to  say  today  what  all  my  predecessors  have 
said  —  ‘the  clergy  of  Boston  is  the  most  generous  hearted  body  of 
priests  in  the  whole  world.’  Never  has  any  great  purpose  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  for  their  co-operation  and  support,  but  instantly 
they  have  hastened  to  give  of  their  very  best  to  the  work. 

“  The  Seminary  is  very  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you.  The  new  structure 
which  at  last  gives  us  ample  space  for  present  and  future  development 
will  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  institution  and  will  be  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  to  all  within  its  sacred  walls  of  the  splendid  generosity 
of  the  priests  now  in  service  in  the  archdiocese  as  well  as  a  beautiful 
public  recognition  of  my  episcopal  jubilee. 

“God  will  certainly  not  fail  to  bless  all  those  who  have  co-operated 
in  doing  a  noble  work  for  His  Church  and  for  my  part  I  will  never 
forget  their  greatheartedness  in  making  this  day  one  of  thanksgiving 
to  them  and  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all  gifts. 

“Your  noble  words  touching  my  labors  here  among  you  move  me 
deeply.  I  can  sum  it  all  up  in  a  single  sentence,  —  we  have  worked 
together,  suffered  together,  rejoiced  together,  and  the  years  and  the 
labors  have  brought  us  into  a  union  of  mutual  love  and  reverence 
blessed  by  Almighty  God. 

“You  have  not  been  ignorant  of  the  attitude  and  action  of  a  few 
outside  this  archdiocese  aiming  to  create  disunion  and  dissension,  but 
have  wisely  ignored  them,  and  by  a  close  union  to  me  and  to  one 
another  have  rebuked  them  in  the  charity  of  silence.  That  is  the 
Christian  way  of  contrasting  bigness  to  pettiness,  and  that  is  the 
way,  that  has  always  been  the  way,  of  Boston’s  prelates  and  priests. 

But  we  make  no  promise  that  that  silence  will  never  be  broken  if  the 
welfare  of  the  archdiocese,  dearer  than  life  to  us  all,  demands  plain 
speech. 
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“And  so  to  you  and  to  all  the  priests  of  the  archdiocese,  I  give 
again  the  pledge  of  my  devotion  and  sincere  affection,  and  in  the 
name  of  our  Holy  Father  and  in  my  own  name  I  beg  Almighty  God 
to  bless  and  reward  you.  Pius  XI  has  praised  and  blessed  our  work 
of  twenty-five  years  of  united  and  fruitful  labor.  That  puts  forever 
the  seal  of  God’s  powerful  approval  upon  it  that  for  us  is  more  than 
sufficient.  That  and  that  alone  counts  in  the  balance  of  just  judgment. 
Your  kind  words  of  loyalty  serve  only  to  increase  the  value  of  the 
Holy  Father’s  message. 

“Today  I  ask  you  to  forget  me.  My  joy  has  been  fulfilled  in 
your  glorious  union  at  the  altar  where  together  we  have  offered  up 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  thanksgiving  and  in  united  prayer,  and  in  the 
millions  of  masses  and  communions  offered  by  the  faithful  of  our 
archdiocese  in  thanksgiving  to  God  for  all  His  blessings  to  me  and  to 
my  flock. 

“This  sacred  spiritual  garland,  its  hundred  of  thousands  of  masses 
said  and  offered,  these  millions  of  communions  and  prayers,  the  fruit 
of  a  united  devotion  all  over  the  archdiocese  now  offered  to  me  as 
their  most  precious  gift,  is  now  and  forever  shall  be  to  me  the  greatest 
treasure,  the  highest  monument,  the  choicest  memorial.  No  words  of 
mine  could  express  my  gratitude  for  such  tender  and  sacred  proofs  of 
the  love  and  devotion  of  my  priests  and  people. 

“The  past  is  already  recorded.  Let  us  go  forward  with  hands 
joined  and  hearts  united  to  labor  still  more  valiantly,  still  more  zeal¬ 
ously,  still  more  unselfishly  for  God's  eternal  glory  and  the  glory 
and  progress  of  His  Kingdom  on  earth. 

“To  you,  Sir  Knights,  who  today  represent  the  whole  lay  body  of 
the  archdiocese  and  in  their  name  offer  me  words  of  consolation  and 
attachment  I  return  my  thanks,  heartfelt  and  sincere.  ’Where  in  all 
the  world  is  there  a  laity  more  strong  in  the  faith,  more  devoted  to 
their  Church?  All  the  world  knows  that  nowhere  else  is  there  more 
activity  in  good  works,  more  reverence  and  devotion  to  prelate  and 
priest,  more  vocations  to  the  priesthood  and  the  religious  state,  more 
converts  to  the  Faith  than  here. 

“To  you  and  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  I  return  for  all  their 
wonderful  demonstrations  of  devotion  and  affection  my  pledge  of 
affection  and  devotion;  and  upon  them  all  I  ask  Our  Heavenly  Father 
to  send  His  choicest  blessings  of  health,  happiness  and  prosperity. 

And  so  to  all  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  archdiocese  who  have  so 
enthusiastically  observed  this  jubilee  in  the  way  of  faith  and  love,  I 
give  from  my  heart  my  affectionate  benediction.” 

In  the  month  of  June,  1920,  Boston  sent  a  large  representation  to  the 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Chicago.  Directed  by  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
the  Boston  pilgrims  not  only  took  a  leading  part  in  the  impressive  ceremonies 
of  the  Congress,  but  they  also  attended  the  consecration  of  the  National  Shrine 
in  honor  of  the  Jesuit  martyrs  at  Midland,  Ontario. 
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If  the  Eucharistic  Congress  at  Chicago  reached  the  zenith  of  organized 
devotion  for  the  year  1926,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Mexican  anti-religious 
developments  of  that  year  reached  the  nadir.  Upon  the  subject  of  Mexican 
persecution  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  took  a  strong  Catholic  and  patriotic 
tone.  In  a  masterly  pastoral  letter  he  stated  unequivocally  the  situation  in 
Mexico  and  invited  the  Catholics  of  the  archdiocese  to  initiate  a  spiritual 
campaign  in  the  interest  of  their  suffering  co-religionists  in  Mexico.  Novenas  . 
and  triduums  were  conducted  throughout  the  archdiocese  and  the  faithful  of 
Boston  stormed  heaven  with  supplications  for  the  relief  of  an  oppressed  and 
persecuted  neighboring  country. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July  the  diocese  made  further  expansion 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Keith  Academy  at  Lowell.  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
opened  the  academy  for  boys  as  a  memorial  to  Mrs.  Mary  Keith  and  took  over 
the  reconstructed  George  estate  as  a  high  school  for  girls. 

M  hen  His  Holiness,  Pope  Pius  XI,  requested  the  Catholic  people  of  the 
United  States  to  subscribe  to  the  fund  for  the  welfare  of  the  Near  East,  Boston, 
by  its  splendid  support  of  the  project,  took  its  place  again  among  the  most 
active  supporters  of  the  aims  of  the  Holy  Father.  The  diocese  set  apart  one 
Sunday  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1927,  and  upon  that  day  the  priests  of 
the  diocese  made  known  the  special  appeal  of  the  Holy  Father  and  exhorted 
the  faithful  to  co-operate  with  the  plans  to  alleviate  the  distress  in  the  Near 
East.  From  no  diocese  did  Our  Holy  Father  receive  a  more  spontaneous 
response  than  that  given  in  an  appreciable  and  effective  way  by  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston. 

On  Wednesday,  the  nineteenth  of  January,  1927,  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
blessed  the  new  Keith  Memorial  Chapel  at  St.  Elizabeth’s  Hospital.  This 
chapel  was  made  possible  by  the  charitable  spirit  of  the  Keith  family.  Through 
this  edifice  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  hospital  was  supplied,  and  a  chapel 
of  fitting  ecclesiastical  architectural  lines  adorned  the  group  of  hospital  buildings 
upon  the  hill  at  Brighton. 

On  July  the  second  the  diocese  mourned  the  death  of  its  Auxiliary  Bishop, 
Right  Reverend  Joseph  G.  Anderson,  D.  D.,  V.  G.  Bishop  Anderson’s  life  had 
been  notable  for  his  accomplishments,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
details  of  organizing  the  charities  of  the  diocese.  Through  many  years  he 
had  served  the  charities  of  the  diocese  and  had  broadened  his  field  of  labor 
upon  his  consecration  as  Auxiliary  Bishop.  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  solemn  funeral  mass  at  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Dorchester,  where 
Bishop  Anderson  had  served  as  pastor. 

On  Thursday  morning,  November  the  eleventh,  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 
consecrated  the  Right  Reverend  John  B.  Peterson  as  Auxiliary  Bishop.  The 
co-consecrators  were  Bishop  Guertin  of  Manchester  and  Bishop  Murray  of 
Portland.  In  attendance  at  the  ceremony  at  the  Cathedral  were  seven  bishops. 
These  included  Bishop  O’Leary,  Bishop  Hickey,  Bishop  Feehan,  Bishop  NTilan, 
Bishop  Crane,  Bishop  Dinand  and  Bishop  McAuliffe.  A  large  congregation 
gathered  to  honor  Bishop  Peterson,  whose  lifelong  labors  in  training  the  priests 
of  the  diocese  had  endeared  him  to  the  priests  and  laity  alike. 
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It  was  during  1928  that  the  Italian  residents  of  Boston  saw  the  realization 
of  their  many  years  of  effort.  During  September  His  Eminence  dedicated  the 
new  home  for  Italian  children  on  Centre  street,  Jamaica  Plain.  Thus  was 
the  diocese  equipped  with  a  special  institution  dedicated  to  the  care  of  the 
children  of  Italian  extraction,  wherein  expert  treatment  could  be  afforded 
those  seeking  its  shelter. 

In  the  latter  part  of  April  Boston  formally  observed  the  Extraordinary 
Jubilee  Year  of  His  Holiness,  Pius  XI.  Three  hundred  pilgrims  journeyed 
to  Rome.  This  American  pilgrimage  reached  an  impressive  climax  when 
His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  led  the  Boston  pilgrims  to  the  feet  of  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter,  the  visible  head  of  the  Church. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  those  long  anxious  to 
enjoy  the  privilege,  but  it  was  made  especially  memorable  by  the  warmth  of 
the  greeting  extended  to  the  pilgrims  by  our  Holy  Father  and  the  earnestness 
with  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  commended  His  Eminence  and  the  faithful 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Boston  for  their  splendid  demonstration  of  faith  and 
loyalty. 

The  material  growth  of  the  archdiocese  evoked  the  commendation  of 
the  Holy  Father.  His  Eminence  could  say  that  during  his  administration  he 
had  erected  one  hundred  new  parishes  and  that  the  solid  foundations  of  the 
existing  faith  were  guarantee  of  its  continued  growth  in  the  future. 

Pope  Pius  was  interested  above  all  in  the  condition  of  the  Seminary  where 
students  studied  for  ordination  to  the  Holy  Priesthood.  In  this  matter,  His 
Eminence  could  point  with  supreme  satisfaction  to  the  Diocesan  Seminary  in 
Brighton,  as  he  had  developed  and  beautified  it.  And,  of  greater  interest  than 
the  material  development,  he  could  tell  of  forces  operating  upon  the  largest 
student  body  ever  enrolled  there.  His  Eminence  gladdened  the  heart  of  the 
Holy  Father  by  informing  him  that  there  were  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  housed  within  the  walls  of  the  Diocesan  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  that  within  a  month  he  had  enjoyed  the  surpassing  honor  of  ordaining 
forty-two  young  priests,  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  diocese. 

Another  departure,  evincing  the  determination  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
to  enlarge  the  facilities  by  which  the  residents  of  Boston  are  helped,  came 
when  the  Catholic  Truth  Period  was  instituted.  Supplementing  the  previous 
agencies  of  the  diocese  for  the  promotion  of  better  understanding,  His  Eminence, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  John  Shepard,  Jr.,  in  offering  the  facilities  of  his 
radio  station,  was  able  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  Sunday  afternoon  broadcasts 
during  which  prominent  speakers,  both  ecclesiastical  and  lay,  might  speak. 
The  committee  appointed  was  as  follows:  Reverend  M.  J.  Ahern,  S.  J.,  Air. 
Michael  J.  Jordan,  Air.  David  Goldstein  and  Air.  Charles  AY.  Phelan.  This 
committee  initiated  its  program  in  October,  1929,  and  has  since  contributed 
weekly  interesting  lectures  and  discussions  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  faith, 
over  Station  AVNAC,  the  Shepard  Stores,  Boston. 

Intense  excitement  followed  the  report  that  miraculous  cures  had  occurred 
at  the  grave  of  Reverend  Patrick  Power,  in  Holy  Cross  Cemeter}',  Malden. 
Thousands  flocked  to  the  grave.  The  newspapers  featured  the  account  of  the 
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reported  cures  with  heavy  type  on  the  front  page.  The  siek,  the  lame,  the 
su  ereis  from  all  degrees  and  kinds  of  affliction  visited  the  grave  in  the  hope 

that  they  might  be  relieved  of  suffering  through  miraculous  power.  From 
distant  states  came  pilgrims. 

In  this  situation  the  Catholic  Church  acted  in  her  traditional  careful 
manner.  She  insisted  that  indisputable  evidence  of  cures  be  presented.  She 
of  course  entered  no  denial  of  the  existence  of  a  supernatural  operation  at  the 
grave  of  Father  1  ower.  On  the  contrary,  with  her  age-old  belief  in  miracles 
the  church  was  ready  to  accept  all  evidence.  But,  rightfully,  she  did  insist  that 
investigation  prove  conclusively  the  actuality  of  miraculous  cures  before  any 
movement  was  launched  for  the  erection  of  a  shrine.  The  case  is  in  process  of 
investigation. 

Almost  concurrently,  the  members  of  the  Calvert  Round  Table  assembled 
at  t  le  I  ogg  Museum  in  Cambridge.  These  men  proposed  to  discuss  measures 
and  means  by  which  they  could  promote  better  understanding  among  all  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  meetings  of  the  Seminar  were  marked  by  a  dispassion¬ 
ate  and  laudable  spirit  of  good  will.  The  members  of  the  Round  Table  decided 
to  hold  a  meeting  each  year.  The  results  of  the  first  meeting  incline  one  to 
hope  that  the  future  will  witness  the  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  the  Calvert  Round 
Table  and  the  removal  of  prejudice. 

It  is  almost  a  century  and  a  half  since  Catholicity  made  its  first  appearance 
m  Boston.  The  years  have  not  been  unfruitful.  The  pioneer  Catholics  applied 
themselves  to  the  task  of  seeking  in  the  freedom  of  America  the  opportunity  of 
seiving  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.  Native  residents, 
themselves  fugitives  from  the  religious  oppression  of  the  Old  World,  denied  the 
first  Catholic  arrivals  that  which  they  themselves  had  sought.  But  the  Catholic 
came,  entered  Boston,  and  planted  the  seeds  of  his  faith. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  diocese  over  which  Bishop  Cheverus  presided, 
with  its  handful  of  Catholics  and  its  three  churches,  could  develop  into  the 
massive  organization  of  the  present  great  Archdiocese  of  Boston.  Incredible 
as  it  seems,  it  is  actually  so.  Nor  was  the  way  easy  or  the  progress  unimpeded. 
The  gentle  Cheverus  faced  situations  in  which  only  the  aid  of  Almighty  God 
could  support  him.  The  abiding  presence  of  Christ  in  His  Church  sustained 
Cheverus  when  the  human  weakness  of  both  bishop  and  flock  must  have  exposed 
to  the  Puritan  suppressionists  the  ease  with  which  they  could  deliver  a  final 
and  dismissing  blow  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  New  England.  During  the 
episcopate  of  Bishop  Cheverus,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  felt  that  extinction 
and  destruction  of  the  Catholic  Church  lurked  just  around  the  corner.  Under 
God,  the  Church  in  New  England  defeated  the  measures  to  stifle  her  in  her 

infancy,  and  to  the  consternation  and  confusion  of  her  most  vehement  attackers 
survived  and  grew. 

Bishop  Cheverus  graced  the  episcopacy  by  his  labors  in  giving  to  Catholic 
Boston  its  first  established  churches.  The  results  of  his  work  would  have 
disappeared,  however,  under  the  determined  assaults  of  violent  enemies,  had  not 
Divine  Providence  raised  up  men  of  the  high  character  and  generous  abilities 
of  his  successors  in  the  episcopacy. 
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The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  residents  of  New  England  recognized 
that  Catholicity  had  come  and  they  resigned  themselves  to  its  presence.  But 
their  attitude  was  only  one  of  toleration  for  a  small  minority.  When  the  growth 
of  Catholicity,  numerically  and  structurally,  threatened  to  reduce  this  majority, 
some  misguided  individuals  determined  to  invoke  obsolete  and  discriminatory 
laws,  while  others  proceeded  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  They 
conducted  an  aggressive  campaign  of  violence.  They  made  the  life  of  every 
Catholic  unduly  burdensome.  They  obstructed  the  development  of  the  Church. 
But  the  vital  character  of  the  Church,  imparted  by  the  presence  of  Christ, 
defeated  every  devious  measure  applied  for  her  extinction. 

I  he  overweighted  pall  of  this  antagonism  to  the  Church  hung  like  a  specter 
during  the  first  century  of  its  activity  in  New  England.  The  first  four  bishops 
of  Boston  watched  with  pardonable  satisfaction  the  structural  additions  to  the 
diocese.  They  rejoiced  in  the  numerical  growth  of  their  See.  But  in  the  inner 
consciousness  of  each  of  the  first  four  bishops  lay  the  disturbing  realization  that 
they  could  not  lead  their  faithful  Catholic  people  to  the  full  and  untrammeled 
exercise  of  their  rights  as  Catholics  and  as  American  citizens.  It  remained  for 
Boston’s  first  Cardinal  Archbishop  to  lead  his  people  from  the  forced  retirement 
of  a  tolerated  minority,  and  to  establish  them  in  an  ascendent  position  as  the 
staunchest  supporters  of  the  state. 

\\  ith  the  emergence  of  the  Catholic  citizen  from  a  status  of  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  one  of  unabridged  participation  in  all  the  functions  common  to  the 
average  citizen,  Cardinal  O’Connell  was  free  to  give  his  time  and  attention 
to  the  demands  made  upon  his  administrative  capacity.  Churches  and  institu¬ 
tions  had  multiplied  during  the  incumbency  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  The 
condition  of  these  institutions  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  Many  were  encumbered  with  huge  indebtedness.  This  indebtedness 
was  mounting  rather  than  diminishing  with  the  years.  The  roseate  hopes  of 
the  founders  of  these  institutions  were  blighted  by  insufficient  financial  resources. 
The  financial  situation  in  some  instances  was  chaotic. 

Cardinal  O’Connell  immediately  instituted  a  period  of  retrenchment 
and  reorganization.  He  analyzed  the  conditions  existing  in  each  separate 
institution  and  set  himself  to  the  task  of  bringing  orderliness  and  efficiency  to 
bear  upon  the  conduct  of  each  one.  The  huge  indebtedness  under  which 
the  diocese  strained  neither  discouraged  him  nor  deterred  him  in  his  task.  He 
accepted  the  situation  as  he  met  it,  but  determined  to  remedy  it  at  once.  The 
results  of  this  determination  are  visible  in  the  strong  financial  conditions  of 
the  entire  diocese  today  and  the  freedom  of  its  institutions  from  their  former 
burdensome  liabilities. 

The  efficiency  with  which  Cardinal  O’Connell  liquidated  the  debts  of  the 
diocese  made  unnecessary  any  pause  in  his  efforts  to  provide  adequate  parochial 
facilities  for  the  faithful.  In  1907  the  diocese  entered  a  period  of  unprecedented 
activity  in  the  constitution  of  new  parishes  and  in  the  construction  of  new 
churches.  The  parish  church  is  the  center  of  life  for  the  Catholic.  The  Catholic 
desires  a  parish  church  where  he  may  attend  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
and  where  he  knows  that  Jesus  Christ  dwells  in  the  Tabernacle.  The  good 
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Catholic  people  in  many  sections  of  the  diocese  petitioned  Cardinal  O’Connell 
for  the  erection  of  a  parish  church  in  their  neighborhood.  What  has  been  his 
response? 

The  thoroughness,  the  celerity  and  the  generosity  with  which  Cardinal 
O’Connell  made  response  are  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  Cardinal  O’Connell  launched  a  program  of 
expansion  productive  of  more  than  one  hundred  new  churches.  He  enlarged, 
church  structures  already  standing.  He  bought  property  and  installed  religious 
orders  for  special  work  in  the  diocese.  He  established  institutions  for  higher 
education.  He  organized  diocesan  agencies  to  meet  particular  needs  of  the 
faithful.  He  elevated  the  academic  standards  of  the  parochial  school  system. 
By  his  native  genius  he  propelled  the  Church  in  Boston  through  a  program  of 
upbuilding  and  construction  that  must  appear  spectacular  to  those  who  read 
later  of  his  administration. 

The  statistics  of  the  diocese  today  show:  722  diocesan  priests;  314  priests 
of  religious  orders;  287  churches  with  resident  pastors;  G3  missions  with  churches; 
23G  brothers;  398  religious  women;  250  seminarians;  1,247  young  men  in  college; 
1,424  boys  in  preparatory  schools;  718  boys  in  academies  for  boys;  390  students 
in  colleges  for  women;  1,106  girls  educated  in  higher  branches;  863  girls  educated 
in  elementary  branches;  13G  parishes  with  schools;  55  parishes  with  high  schools; 
40,312  boys  in  elementary  schools;  1,492  boys  in  high  schools;  43,584  girls  in 
parochial  schools;  5,138  girls  in  high  schools;  14  institutional  schools;  2,118 
pupils  in  institutional  schools;  30  teaching  communities;  2,167  teachers  in 
parochial  schools;  380  teachers  in  colleges,  academies  and  preparatory  schools; 
114  teachers  in  institutional  schools;  10  orphan  asylums;  about  200  inmates  in 
the  Infant  Asylum;  201  pupils  in  the  school  for  deaf  mutes;  952  inmates  in 
industrial  and  reform  schools;  14,687  inmates  and  53,881  out-patients  in  six 
hospitals  during  each  year;  nine  homes  with  886  inmates;  total  Catholic 
population  more  than  one  million  souls. 

One  who  fails  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  inspiration  upon  reading  the 
history  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Boston  is  indeed  phlegmatic.  The  history 
of  the  Church  in  Boston  is  replete  with  edifying  examples  of  strong  Catholic 
faith  and  inspired  Christian  leadership.  The  principal  actors  in  that  history 
were  characters  of  undeniable  heroism.  In  the  pages  of  that  history  one  finds  a 
stern  rebuke  to  those  of  the  present  age  who  fail  to  appraise  at  its  proper  value 
the  priceless  heritage  preserved  for  them  by  their  forefathers  in  the  faith.  In 
the  pages  of  that  history  one  finds  irresistible  confirmation  of  the  Living  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Church  He  established. 


PART  II— OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 


THE  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 
By  the  Right  Reverend  HENRY  K.  SHERRILL  * 

The  history  of  any  church  during  any  period  can  never  be  described  in 
terms  of  statistics  or  of  material  growth.  Obviously  the  great  work  of  the 
Church  is  inward  and  spiritual.  It  has  to  do  with  the  devotion  and  service 
of  many  clergymen,  unknown  to  the  world  in  general,  with  the  loyalty  and 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lay  workers.  This  must  be  understood  concerning 
an  article  of  this  length.  All  that  can  be  done  here  is  to  note  some  of  the  great 
events  which  have  made  these  past  fifty  years  notable  in  the  life  of  the  city 
as  a  whole. 

In  1880  the  outstanding  figure  was,  of  course,  Phillips  Brooks,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  ministry  at  Trinity  Church,  which  had  been  consecrated  only  three 
years  before  at  the  new  location  in  Copley  square.  Here,  Sunday  after  Sunday 
until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  in  1891,  he  preached  to  great  congregations 
of  people  from  all  over  the  world,  lifting  them  into  the  presence  of  God,  and 
sending  them  out  with  new  power  and  courage  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  the 
problems  of  life.  Bishop  Lawrence  has  written  of  his  preaching,  “He  was 
Phillips  Brooks  transfigured  through  the  power  of  his  Master,  speaking  with 
sincerity  and  love  for  his  Master.  Step  by  step  he  leads  the  people  on.  Then 
as  he  comes  to  the  close  and  the  final  tender  appeal,  his  voice,  full  of  emotion, 
is  modulated,  while  the  expectant  listeners  strain  to  hear  the  last  word.  There 
is  silence,  silence  that  can  be  felt.  Without  ascription,  and  with  little  other 
than  a  whispered  word,  ‘Let  us  pray,’  preacher  and  people  pray  that  the  mes¬ 
sage  will  abide  with  them.  The  hymn  and  benediction  follow.  The  people 
silently  move  down  the  aisles,  through  the  doors,  and  spread  throughout  the 
city.”  In  him  Boston  was  privileged  to  give  to  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  of  the  Word  of  God  of  all  times.  These  words  are  written  almost 
forty  years  after  the  death  of  Phillips  Brooks  by  one  who  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  in  Trinity  Church.  I  can  testify  from  personal  experience  that  his 
influence  still  continues  in  the  lives  of  countless  men  and  women  of  all 
communions. 

In  1890  Bishop  Paddock,  who  had  been  for  many  years  the  faithful  and 
devoted  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  died  after  nineteen  years  of  service;  and  in  1891 
Doctor  Brooks  was  elected  Bishop,  being  consecrated  on  October  14  of  that 
year.  Again  I  quote  from  Bishop  Lawrence.  “Though  he  was  Bishop  for 
only  fifteen  months,  his  was  a  great  episcopate.  Under  the  faithful  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Bishop  Paddock  an  organization  had  been  built  up  which  needed  a 
great  spiritual  leader:  it  was  waiting  to  be  fused  into  life.  The  personality  and 

*  The  editors,  who  are  responsible  for  placing  Bishop  Sherrill’s  contribution  first  in  this  section,  would 
acknowledge  his  co-operation  in  securing  other  contributions  to  its  pages. 
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preaching  of  Phillips  Brooks  did  that.  Many  preachers  and  leaders  are  so 
personal  and  self-sufficient  that  when  they  are  gone  the  cause  drops.  Brooks 
was  so  large,  unselfish  and  unconscious  of  himself,  that  when  he  had  gone  the 
people,  instead  of  dwelling  on  their  loss,  were  grateful  that  he  had  been  among 
them,  and  took  up  the  work  where  he  left  off.”  For  in  January,  1893,  Bishop 
Brooks  died.  From  all  over  the  world  there  came  expressions  of  sorrow  and 
gratitude  for  all  he  had  been  and  accomplished. 

In  May  of  that  year  Dean  Lawrence  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
was  elected  Bishop.  Of  an  old  and  distinguished  Boston  family,  before  becom¬ 
ing  Dean  of  the  Seminary  he  had  been  the  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Lawrence. 
Of  deep  spirituality,  of  great  executive  ability,  Bishop  Lawrence  from  that 
day  to  this  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  nation, 
as  well  as  of  the  Church.  Since  this  article  has  to  do  only  with  the  City  of 
Boston,  it  is  impossible  to  touch  upon  many  of  his  contributions  in  the  wider 
field  of  the  diocese  and  the  nation,  such  as  the  War  Commission  and  his  activity 
during  the  years  of  the  war  in  training  camps  and  elsewhere,  the  establishment 
of  the  Church  Pension  Fund,  and  the  development  and  endowment  of  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  All  that  can  be  described  here 
are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  events  which  are  connected  vitally  with  the  life 
of  this  city. 

Certainly  one  of  these  events  was  the  creation  in  1912  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Paul  on  Tremont  street,  of  which  the  Very  Reverend  Philemon  F. 
Sturges  is  the  present  dean.  For  many  years  the  ideal  of  a  cathedral  for  the 
diocese  had  been  cherished  by  Bishop  Lawrence  and  by  others.  At  last,  through 
the  generous  bequests  of  the  Misses  Harriet  Sarah  Walker  and  Maria  Sophia 
Walker,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  became  available  for  this  purpose.  After 
great  consideration  and  negotiation,  St.  Paul’s  Church  was  taken  over  by  the 
Bishop  and  the  diocese  as  the  Cathedral,  the  Rev.  Edmund  S.  Rousmaniere, 
then  rector,  becoming  the  first  dean. 

When  many  people  think  of  a  cathedral,  they  are  apt  to  think  first  of  a 
great  and  imposing  edifice  situated  on  some  height  dominating  the  surrounding 
territory.  St.  Paul’s,  Boston,  is  certainly  not  of  that  character,  with  its  com¬ 
paratively  small  seating  capacity,  its  simple  architecture,  and  its  location  at  the 
heart  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  business.  But,  better  than  size  and  archi¬ 
tecture,  this  cathedral  through  the  years  has  exerted  a  wide  spiritual  influence, 
due  primarily  to  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  and  Dean  Rousmaniere.  It  has 
been  literally  a  House  of  Prayer  for  all  people.  Here  have  been  held  great 
services  to  commemorate  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  the  nation,  with 
distinguished  preachers  from  this  country  and  abroad.  But  above  all,  day 
after  day,  there  are  services  bringing  peace  and  joy  to  thousands  of  those  who 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden. 

In  the  same  year  a  notable  step  was  taken  in  the  restoration  of  Christ 
Church  (the  Old  North)  on  Salem  street.  This  is  the  oldest  church  building  in 
Boston,  built  in  1723,  and  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the  ride  of  Paul  Revere. 
Under  the  leadership  of  the  Bishop  a  group  of  patriotic  church  people  were 
interested,  funds  were  raised  and  the  church  was  restored  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion  as  nearly  as  was  possible.  Thus  there  has  been  created  a  real  patriotic 
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shrine  which  it  is  interesting  to  be  able  to  record  is  visited  yearly  by  thousands 
of  visitors  from  all  over  the  nation. 

One  of  the  remarkable  events  of  the  past  fifty  years  has  been  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth  of  the  Episcopal  City  Mission,  of  which  the  Reverend  Frederick 
B.  Allen  was  so  long  the  leader,  carried  on  these  past  ten  years  by  Archdeacon 
Ernest  J.  Dennen.  Here  is  included  a  varying  religious  and  social  work.  Besides 
its  mission  churches  in  Boston  proper,  South  Boston,  East  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town,  the  Mission  supports  the  remarkable  work  for  sailors  directed  for  many 
years  by  Stanton  King,  hospital  chaplains  in  the  many  hospitals  of  the  city, 
boys’  camps,  children’s  playgrounds,  and  the  Mothers’  Rest  at  Revere,  to 
mention  a  few  of  the  manifold  activities  combining  religion  and  life. 

The  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  meets  every 
three  years.  In  1904  the  convention  met  in  Boston,  when  the  outstanding 
event  was  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  result  was  not 
only  a  quickening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  a  great 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  manifested  in  a  general  outpouring 
of  the  citizens  of  the  city  irrespective  of  creed.  Similar  scenes  were  re-enacted 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop  of  York  during  the  war. 

No  account  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  Boston  during  this  past  half-century 
would  be  complete  without  the  mention  of  the  movement  which  has  become 
known  to  the  world  as  the  Emmanuel  Movement,  instituted  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  the  Rector  of  Emmanuel  Church,  the  Rev.  Elwood  Worcester,  and 
his  associate,  tire  Rev.  Samuel  McComb.  To  quote  from  them  directly,  “The 
meaning  and  aim  of  our  work  may  be  expressed  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is 
to  bring  into  effective  co-operation  the  physician,  the  psychologically  trained 
clergyman  and  the  trained  social  worker  in  the  alleviation  and  arrest  of  certain 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system  which  are  now  generally  regarded  as  involving 
some  weakness  or  defect  of  character  or  more  or  less  complete  mental  dissocia¬ 
tion.”  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Doctor  Worcester  and  Doctor 
McComb  made  a  great  contribution  to  a  new  understanding  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  and  ministry.  As  this  has  been  carried  on  by  Doctor  Worcester,  untold 
good  has  been  accomplished  for  distressed  and  suffering  human  souls. 

In  1922  Bishop  Lawrence  asked  for  the  election  of  a  Bishop  Coadjutor. 
In  May  of  that  year  the  Reverend  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  Rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  was  elected.  Doctor  Slattery  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School,  and  had  revealed  remarkable  qualities 
as  rector  of  churches  in  Minnesota  and  in  Springfield  before  going  to  New  York 
for  his  great  twelve  years  as  Rector  of  Grace  Church.  In  1927  Bishop  Lawrence 
resigned  and  Bishop  Slattery  became  Bishop,  until  his  sudden  death  in  1930. 
In  his  seven  years’  episcopate  there  were  many  accomplishments  for  the  kingdom 
of  God.  The  especial  material  forward  step  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  Diocesan 
House  at  1  Joy  street,  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the  diocese  since  the 
days  of  Phillips  Brooks.  Today  through  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Slattery  we 
have  our  present  adequate  building. 

In  an  article  of  this  length  it  is  inevitable  that  much  must  be  left  unsaid. 
There  come  to  mind  the  devoted  service  of  Bishop  Babcock,  since  1913  the 
beloved  Suffragan  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  who  is  still  in  active  service;  the 
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stimulating  ministry  of  Dr.  Leighton  Parks  at  Emmanuel  Church,  and  Dr.  E. 
Winchester  Donald,  the  successor  of  Bishop  Brooks  at  Irinity  Church;  the 
eighteen  years  of  Doctor  Mann’s  rectorship  at  Trinity,  with  his  splendid  service 
to  the  community,  especially  as  trustee  of  the  Boston  Public  Library;  the 
ministries  of  Bishop  Hall  at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  of  Bishop 
Brent  at  St.  Stephen’s  Church.  All  of  these,  in  addition  to  many  others 
impossible  to  mention  here,  have  left  a  deep  spiritual  impress  upon  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  Episcopal  Theological  School  is  in  Cambridge,  so  only  passing 
mention  can  be  made  of  the  great  intellectual  contribution  of  such  faculty 
members  as  Dean  Hodges,  Dr.  A.  V.  G.  Allen,  Dr.  Henry  S.  Nash,  Dr.  E.  S. 
Drown,  and  Dean  Washburn.  Mention  may  be  made  here  also  of  the  diocesan 
monthly,  “The  Church  Militant.” 

The  original  Puritan  background  of  New  England  was  naturally  not 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  development  of  an  Episcopal  Church.  But  through 
these  years  the  church  of  which  I  am  writing  has  held  an  increasing  place  of 
influence  in  this  community.  Within  the  Church  there  has  been  in  thebe 
years  not.  only  a  growth  in  numbers,  but,  more  important,  an  added  emphasis 
upon  the  beauty  of  worship.  We  stand  with  an  historic  background  ready  to 
meet  the  problems  of  this  new  and  critical  day.  With  the  friendliest  feeling 
for  our  neighbors  of  all  communions,  we  feel  that  we  have  a  contribution  to 
make  in  this  community  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


CONGREGATIONALISM 
By  the  Reverend  A.  Z.  CONRAD  * 

For  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  history  of  Congregationalism 
and  the  history  of  Boston  are  practically  identical.  The  first  church  was  an 
old-world  church  transplanted.  Church  and  state  were  one.  The  Puritan 
Church  positively  dominated  the  civic  life  and  government. 

From  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  First  Church  in  1G30  and  for  more 
than  one  hundred  years,  to  1748,  the  longest  interval  that  elapsed  without  the 
founding  of  a  new  church  was  thirty  years.  On  an  average  every  decade  saw 
a  new  Congregational  church  established.  It  is  astounding  to  note  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  first  one  hundred  years  and  the  next  half-century.  Not  one 
new  Congregational  church  appeared  from  1748  until  Park  Street  C  urc  wjb 

*  Editorial  Note.- Attention  is  called  to  the  treatment  of  CongregationaUsm  in  the 
following  article  by  Dean  Sperry,  which  dwells  more  on  contemporary  phases  of lihm ^  great 
religious  movement.  Dr.  Conrad  traces  the  history  of  his  denomination  from  the  Point  o 
view  of  its  origin,  its  traditional  doctrines,  its  social  influence,  which  was  so  strong  m  th 
nineteenth  century,  and  certain  of  its  religious  activities.  Dean  Sperry  groups  itjjrth  other 
churches  having  a  similar  form  of  government  and  emphasizes  development  lather  than 
continuity,  of  doctrine.  The  reader  will  understand  that  Dr.  Conrad  speaks  for  the  conserve 
tive  Congregationalists,  who  have  changed  comparatively  little  since  the  early  period, 

Dean  Sperry  represents  a  larger  group  of  churches,  in  and  near  Boston,  which,  while  seek,nH 
to  maintain  the  evangelical  spirit,  reflect  modern  liberal  tendencies 

Reference  may  also  be  made  to  Mr.  Mead  s  article,  in  which  he  pays  tribute  to i  sever 
of  the  leading  figures  in  Boston  Congregationalism,  as  well  as  in  the  other  Christian  churches. 
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organized  in  1809.  Indeed,  there  was  an  absolute  loss  during  that  period  of 
sixty-one  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  only  two  of  the 
sixteen  churches  continued  to  be  Congregational.  The  Unitarians  had  cap¬ 
tured  and  appropriated  all  the  rest. 

Nevertheless  the  history  of  Congregationalism  in  Boston  before  and  since 
that  date  is  a  record  of  magnificent  achievement  in  civic,  educational  and 
religious  lines.  The  gradual  unfolding  of  the  public  school  system  was  insti¬ 
gated  by  Congregationalists.  Harvard  College  was  a  product  of  Congre¬ 
gational  thought  and  purpose.  The  legislation  of  the  state  after  the  War  of 
Independence  was  instigated  almost  entirely  by  leading  Congregational  min¬ 
isters  for  decades.  Boston  Congregationalists  were  intensely  active  in  the 
antislavery  movement  and  the  first  and  perhaps  most  notable  address  of  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  was  given  in  Park  Street  Congregational  Church.  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  had  its  inception  in  the  hearts  of  Boston  Congregation¬ 
alists  in  the  first  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  which  has  been  one 
of  the  mightiest  agencies  in  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  all  the  world. 
For  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  it  has  been  engaged  in  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  It  would  be  impossible  to  overestimate  the  great  influence 
of  this  tremendous  organization,  which  owes  its  very  existence  to  Boston 
Congregationalism. 

Boston  Congregationalists,  again,  organized  the  American  Education 
Society,  in  1815,  which  was  formed  in  Park  Street  vestry.  The  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  now  having  headquarters  in  New  York,  had  its 
real  organization  in  182G  at  a  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  Home  Missions  with 
a  group  of  Boston  Congregationalists.  In  1826  the  first  meeting  to  consider 
temperance  reform  was  held  in  the  Park  Street  Church  vestry,  which  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  the  American  Temperance  Society.  In  October,  1824, 
through  the  action  of  Boston  Congregationalists  there  was  formed  a  Prison 
Discipline  Society.  The  first  Foreign  Mission  Press  was  suggested  and  started 
by  a  Boston  Congregationalist.  In  1849  a  group  of  Boston  Congregation¬ 
alists  met  in  Park  Street  Church  and  Charles  Sumner  gave  his  great  address 
before  the  American  Peace  Society  on  “The  War  System  of  Nations.”  Boston 
Congregationalists  were  among  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Sunday  School  movement.  One  of  the  very  first  meetings 
ever  held  for  this  purpose  was  held  in  1817  in  Park  Street  Church.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  Congregational  Church  in  Boston  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in 
shaping  the  religious  and  social  activities  which  have  done  so  much  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  America.  The  Congregationalists  also 
originated,  abetted  and  supported  every  great  moral  reform  movement  that 
has  ever  been  carried  on  in  the  city.  This  church  may  well  point  with  pride 
to  what  her  influence  has  accomplished  for  the  public  welfare.  Congrega¬ 
tionalism  is  so  interwoven  with  each  and  every  unfolding  of  our  civic  life  that 
we  cannot  think  of  Boston  historically  without  at  the  same  time  recognizing 
the  profound  contribution  made  by  Congregationalism. 

Forty-one  Congregational  churches  came  into  life  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Twenty-six  of  them  were  on  the  territory  of  old  Boston  and  fifteen 
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on  territory  now  a  part  of  the  City  of  Boston.  The  membership  of  the 
thirty-four  Congregational  churches  now  in  Boston  is  approximately  eighteen 
thousand.  A  list  of  the  Congregational  churches  with  the  dates  of  their 
organization  appears  herewith: 


First  Church . 

Second  Church . 

Old  South  Church . 

Brattle  Street  Church . 

New  North  Church . 

New  South  Church . 

Federal  Street  Church . 

Hollis  Street  Church . 

West  (Lynde  Street)  Church 

Samuel  Mather  Church . 

School  Street  Church . 

First  Church  in  Roxbury. . . . 
First  Church  in  Charlestown 
First  Church  in  Dorchester. . 
Second  Church  in  Roxbury. 
Third  Church  in  Roxbury. . . 

Park  Street  Church . 

Union  Church . 

Phillips  Church . 

Green  Street  Church . 

Bowdoin  Church . 


1630  Salem  Street  Church . 

1 650  Berkeley  Church . 

1669  Mariners’  Church . 

1699  Central  Church . 

1714  Maverick  Church . 

1719  Free  Church . 

1727  Garden  Street  Church . 

1732  Mount  Vernon  Church . 

1737  Messiah  Church . 

1742  Church  of  the  Pilgrims . 

174S  Leyden  Church . 

1632  Payson  Church . 

1632  Shawmut  Church . 

1636  Edwards  Church . 

1712  Church  of  the  Unity . 

1770  Springfield  Street  Church. . . 
1809  Oak  Place  Church . 

1822  E  Street  Church . 

1823  Chambers  Street  Church. . . 

1823  Salem  and  Mariners’  Church 
1825  Olivet  Church . 


1827 

1827 

1830 

1835 

1836 
1836 
1840 
1842 
1844 
1844 

1844 

1845 
1845 
1849 
1857 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1861 
1866 
1876 


New  Districts  of  Boston 


Winthrop,  Charlestown. 


180S 

1827 

Central,  Jamaica  Plain . 

Emanuel,  Roxbury . 

1853 

1857 

1859 

1833 

Pilgrim,  Dorchester . 

1862 

1869 

1  OO-i 

1S35 

1847 

Walnut  Avenue,  Roxbury . 

Church  of  the  Hollanders,  Roxbury.. . 

1S70 

1873 

South  Evangelical,  West  Roxbury. . 

Bethesda,  Charlestown . 

Boylston,  Jamaica  Plain . 

The  last  fifty  years  of  Congregational  activity  in  Boston  have  been  more 
notable  than  any  other  period  in  Congregational  history.  Of  course,  the 
two  interests  of  major  importance  have  been  missions  and  evangelism,  the 
great  missionary  enterprise,  under  the  American  Board,  continued  to  expand 
with  remarkable  rapidity  from  1880  until  1920,  though  naturally  the  orld 
War  materially  interfered  with  this  phase  of  our  activities.  Every  year  saw 
some  new  Mission  Station  opened  and  manned  and  the  older  centers  of  mis¬ 
sionary  activity,  like  China,  Japan  and  India,  underwent  a  radical  change  on 
account  of  the  new  stress  on  social  welfare.  The  Congregational  Church  in 
Boston  has  also  taken  the  initiative  in  every  extensive  evangelistic  movement 
which  has  occupied  the  entire  city.  Among  many  others  there  have  been  three 
very  successful  evangelistic  movements  headed  by  Congregationalisms 
the'  Chapman-Alexander  Campaign,  the  first  Gypsy  Smith  Campaign  anc  e 
Billy  Sunday  evangelistic  work,  occupying  six  weeks. 
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Aianner  greac  reacure  or  Boston  Congregational  work  in  the  past  fifty 
\ears  has  oeen  the  part  it  has  played  in  developing  international  good  will 
and  world  peace.  This  denomination  has  been  second  to  none;  indeed,  it 
has  been  foremost  in  seeking  organic  church  unity,  world  peace  and  international 
fellowship.  In  philanthropic  effort,  the  church  has  been  second  to  none  in 
its  promotion  of  the  larger  activities,  like  the  Near  East  Relief,  headed  by 
Doctor  Barton,  a  Congregationalist  of  the  American  Board.  Few  organizations 
in  this  city  are  more  extensively  or  intensively  engaged  in  philanthropic  work 
than  the  Congregational  City  Missionary  Society.  The  denomination  has 
not  been  indifferent  to  the  importance  of  church  extension  work  in  and  about 
the  city.  Accordingly  the  Congregational  Union  was  organized,  having  as 
its  purpose  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  weaker  churches  and  the 
establishment  of  new  ones. 

A  ministers  meeting  has  been  maintained  by  the  denomination  every 
week  during  the  past  fifty  years.  For  several  years  the  New  England  Congress, 
comprehending  all  New  England,  was  maintained.  It  was  organized  in  Park 
Street  Church  and  headed  by  the  pastor  of  that  church  at  the  beginning. 
Congregationalism,  true  to  its  traditions,  has  been  enthusiastic  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  religious  education  in  the  churches.  This  denomination  has  also 
been  eager  and  aggressive  in  the  support  of  Vacation  Bible  Schools.  Congrega- 
tionalists  furnish  the  presidents  of  the  Lord’s  Day  League  and  the  Evangelistic 
Association  of  New  England.  Both  of  these  institutions  are  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  promoting  real  religion.  A  strong  Congregational  Club  has  been 
maintained. 


It  becomes  evident,  therefore,  that  Boston  Congregationalism  is  not 
weakening  in  its  zeal  in  good  works  or  in  its  administrative  ability.  We  have 
touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the  high  points  in  Congregational  activity  during 
the  past  fifty  years  in  the  City  of  Boston,  but  they  will  indicate  something 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  being  done  by  representatives  of  this  great  denomination 
in  Boston. 


THE  UNITARIAN,  UNIVERSALIST  AND  CONGREGATIONAL 

CHURCHES 

By  the  Reverend  WILLARD  L.  SPERRY 

The  churches  of  these  three  denominations  may  be  treated  together  in  so 
far  as  they  all  share  a  common  church  polity;  the  local  and  individual  church 
being  the  center  of  ecclesiastical  authority  for  its  own  members.  There  has 
been  no  impairment  of  this  principle  of  church  government  or  actual  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  it.  But  it  is  fair  to  say  that  during  the  last  half-century  emphasis, 
in  each  instance,  has  been  laid,  not  upon  the  rights  of  the  individual  church, 
but  upon  the  fellowship  of  churches  within  each  communion.  There  is  a  far 
stronger  sense  of  denominational  unity  and  a  much  more  adequate  organization 
to  further  the  common  denominational  concerns  of  the  individual  parishes 
than  there  was  fifty  years  ago.  In  basic  principle,  however,  these  churches 
continue  to  stand  in  the  oldest  church  tradition  of  Boston  and  New  England, 
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that  of  congregational  church  government.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
development  of  the  “social  consciousness”  and  the  spread  of  a  general  culture 
which  is  increasingly  “standardized”  is  not  for  the  moment  best  served  by 
this  highly  individualized  type  of  church,  yet  increasing  suspicion  of  a  stand¬ 
ardized  society  bids  fair  to  open  a  new  opportunity  to  churches  of  this  polity. 

The  last  half-century  has  seen  the  rapid  extension  of  Greater  Boston. 
Many  of  the  churches  which  fifty  years  ago  were  in  residential  districts  of 
Boston  proper  now  find  themselves  in  business  areas  of  the  city  and  the  church 
situation  has  changed  accordingly.  With  these  three  denominations,  as  with 
others,  the  record  of  their  history  in  the  municipal  area  proper  is  misleading 
unless  supplemented  and  corrected  by  statistics  from  the  surrounding  suburbs. 
The  record  for  Greater  Boston  would  give  a  much  more  accurate  and  adequate 
picture  of  the  several  situations  than  is  to  be  had  from  the  following  figures, 
which  are  confined  to  the  municipal  unit. 


Unitarianism 

In  1880  there  were  in  the  City  of  Boston  thirty  parish  churches,  all  the 
offspring  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  founded  in  1630.  In  the  intervening 
fifty  years  four  new  churches  have  been  started  in  the  city,  but  a  number  of 
the  churches,  separate  in  1880,  have  been  united  for  the  sake  of  greater  economy 
and  efficiency.  There  were  in  1930  in  the  City  of  Boston  eighteen  Unitarian 
churches,  with  a  membership  of  7,191.  This  constituency  of  about  7,000 
persons  has  been  practically  uniform  over  the  last  half-century.  Within  a 
twenty-mile  radius  of  Boston  these  figures  rise  to  30,000. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  celebrated  its  one  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  in  1927,  and  at  that  time  moved  into  its  new  headquarters  at  25  Beacon 
street,  an  attractive  building,  just  west  of  the  State  House,  built  in  the  Bul- 
finch  style  to  harmonize  with  the  State  House  itself. 

The  outstanding  denominational  figure  during  the  period  is  the  Reverend 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.D.,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  President  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  now  minister  of  Arlington  Street  Church. 
Doctor  Eliot  has  also  served  at  various  times  as  President  of  the  Boston  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Churches  and  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Churches.  His  distin¬ 
guished  father,  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.D.,  of  Harvard  University, 
though  the  citizen  of  a  neighboring  community,  should  be  mentioned  here  as 
of  Greater  Boston  and  as  having  been  during  his  long  lifetime  a  staunch  sup¬ 
porter  of  Unitarian  principles  and  an  active  friend  of  Unitarian  causes. 

Among  the  parish  ministers  of  this  denomination  who  have  strongly  marked 
the  religious  life  of  the  city  special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  following 
men:  Reverend  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Reverend  Minot  J.  Savage,  Reverend 
Brooke  Herford,  Reverend  Stopford  Brooke,  Reverend  Howard  N.  Brown, 
Reverend  Paul  Revere  Frothinghain.  Most  of  these  men  are  not  now  living 
and  all  have  completed  their  active  ministry.  Reverend  Samuel  McChord 
Crothers,  a  Cambridge  neighbor,  added  much  to  the  literary  as  well  as  the 
religious  tradition  of  his  denomination  and  of  the  greater  Boston,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Francis  Greenwood  Peabody,  who  makes  his  home  in  Cambridge,  has 
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been  one  of  the  two  or  three  forces  in  America  requiring  the  re-reading  of  a 
purely  private  piety  in  the  terms  of  the  social  gospel. 


Universalism 

It  is  the  distinction  of  this  denomination  that,  while  it  may  not  have 
converted  other  liberal  bodies  to  its  particular  tenets,  it  has  leavened  them  all,* 
and  has  thus  multiplied  itself  more  clearly  in  the  general  Protestant  community 
than  as  a  separate  sect. 

In  1880  there  were  ten  Universalist  churches  in  Boston;  in  1930  there  are 
six,  with  a  membership  of  789. 

The  historic  Second  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  A.  A. 
Miner,  D.D.,  was  an  active  center  of  various  civic  movements,  Doctor  Miner 
himself  being  one  of  the  temperance  leaders  of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth. 
His  successor,  Reverend  Stephen  H.  Roblin,  D.D.,  carried  this  leading  Univer¬ 
salist  parish  of  the  city  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  after  a  disastrous  fire 
and  facing  a  changed  constituency,  the  Church  rebuilt  at  the  corner  of  Boyl- 
ston  and  Ipswich  streets,  erecting  the  beautiful  Church  of  the  Redemption, 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  New  England. 

The  Shawmut  Avenue  Church  was  during  these  years  one  of  the  first  to 
develop  a  full  “institutional”  program,  adapted  in  detail  to  the  new  conditions 
of  city  life.  This  church  was  later  merged  with  the  Beacon  Church  in  Brook¬ 
line.  The  Reverend  George  L.  Perrin,  its  minister,  was  the  first  Universalist 
missionary  to  Japan,  and  after  his  return  to  Boston  founded  and  managed  until 
his  death  the  great  Franklin  Square  House,  a  residential  center  for  working 
girls.  Tufts  College,  which  is  described  in  the  article  on  Education  in  this 
volume,  was  also  a  Universalist  foundation. 

Meanwhile  much  of  the  strength  of  this  denomination,  as  it  existed  in 
municipal  Boston  in  18S0,  has  been  transferred  to  the  suburban  communities. 


Congregationalism 

There  were  in  Boston,  in  1880,  twenty-seven  Congregational  churches 
with  a  membership  of  9,795.  There  are,  as  of  1930,  thirty-four  churches, 
with  a  membership  of  18,677.  Congregationalism  therefore  has  nearly  doubled 
its  membership  in  the  city  during  the  half-century. 

Of  the  twenty-seven  churches  existing  in  1880  five  have  disbanded,  four 
have  united  to  form  two  resultant  parishes;  meanwhile,  fourteen  new  churches 
have  been  started. 

The  Congregational  House  has  been  built  at  14  Beacon  street,  to  house 
all  the  local  headquarters  and  many  of  the  national  headquarters  of  the  denom¬ 
ination,  as  well  as  the  Pilgrim  Book  Store  and  a  hall  for  ministerial  and  other 
meetings. 

Of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Boston,  the  most  distinguished  has  been  the 
Reverend  George  A.  Gordon,  D.  D.,  whose  long  ministr}'  at  the  Old  South 
Church  in  Copley  square  almost  coincides  with  the  half-century  in  review'. 
His  name  has  always  been  linked  with  that  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  one  of  the  tw'o 
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outstanding  preachers  of  Boston  in  recent  years.  He  did  much  to  liberalize 
the  theology  of  the  whole  Congregational  denomination  throughout  America, 
and  his  pulpit  was  a  constant  vindication  of  high  and  courageous  thinking  upon 
religion.  His  name  must  do  duty  for  the  names  of  many  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Congregational  ministry  of  Boston  who  during  these  fifty  years  came 
increasingly  to  the  principles  which  he  announced. 

With  one  or  two  notable  exceptions,  which  are  treated  elsewhere,  the 
Congregational  churches  of  Boston,  as  of  the  country  at  large,  have  abandoned 
the  Calvinist  position  winch  they  very  generally  held  in  18S0  and  have  swung 
over  to  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  Christianity,  which  accords  better 
with  the  advance  of  modern  knowledge,  while  maintaining  in  its  essential 
temper  the  evangelical  tradition. 

Each  of  these  denominations  is  represented  in  Boston  by  an  ably  edited 
and  well  known  religious  journal.  The  Christian  Register  speaks  for  the 
Unitarians,  the  Congregationalist  for  Congregationalism  and  the  Christian 
Leader  for  the  Universalists.  All  three  are  published  in  Boston  and  cir¬ 
culate  throughout  the  country. 


THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

By  the  Reverend  LEWIS  O.  HARTMAN 

To  two  ancestors  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism,  more  than 
to  any  other  individual  or  pair  of  individuals,  probably,  is  due  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  The  personages  referred  to  are 
Wesley’s  two  great-grandfathers.  Though  not  related  to  each  other  through 
ties  of  blood,  by  a  singular  coincidence  they  bore  the  same  name  —  John  White. 
Both  likewise  were  Oxford  University  men.  Reverend  John  White,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  Wesley’s  great-grandfather  on  his  father’s 
side.  Of  him  a  distinguished  authority  says:*  “About  1624  he  [Rev.  John 
White]  and  some  of  his  friends  projected  a  new  colony  in  Massachusetts,  in  New 
England,  and,  after  surmounting  many  obstacles,  secured  a  patent.”  In  the 
“Dictionary  of  National  Biography” f  also,  we  read  of  this  John  White: 

“Through  his  exertions  the  Massachusetts  Company,  of  which 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  a  chief  shareholder,  was  formed.  John 
Endecott  was  sent  out  as  governor.  Francis  Higginson  and  Samuel 
Skelton  were  chosen  and  approved  by  White  as  ministers,  and  sailed 
for  the  Dorchester  colony  on  4  May  1629  in  the  George  Bonaventura.” 

Of  the  other  John  White,  Wesley’s  maternal  great-grandfather  and  a 
distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  the  “Dictionary  of  National  Biography”! 
says: 

“The  first  charter  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  procured 
probably  under  his  advice,  and  was  perhaps  actually  drafted  by  him 


*  "  Life  and  Times  of  Rev.  Samuel  Wesley.  M.  A.,”  by  L.  Tyerman,  page  51. 
t  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  edited  by  Sidney  Lee,  Volume  LXI,  pages  59  and  60. 
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also.  His  name  appears  among  the  members  of  the  company  at 
meetings  held  before  their  embarkation,  but  he  did  not  himself 
emigrate.” 

Approximately  a  century  later — in  the  year  1730  —  Charles  Wesley, 
another  great-grandson  of  the  two  John  Whites,  and  a  brother  of  John  Wesley, 
the  founder  of  Methodism,  was  driven  into  the  port  of  Boston  by  severe  storms 
while  on  his  way  back  to  England  from  Georgia.  This  dignified  graduate 
of  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  remained  more  than  a  month  in  the  city 
and  preached  repeatedly  in  both  Christ  Church  and  King’s  Chapel.  George 
Whitefield,  another  Oxford  graduate,  closely  identified  with  the  Wesleyan 
movement  from  its  beginnings,  became  the  flaming  evangelist  of  early  American 
history.  He  preached  in  Boston  as  early  as  1740.  In  1772  Richard  Boardman, 
one  of  John  Wesley’s  first  missionaries,  and  in  1785  William  Black,  founder 
of  Methodism  in  Nova  Scotia,  held  sendees  in  Boston.  In  1787  Freeborn 
Garrettson,  “a  veritable  bishop  in  fact  though  not  in  form,”  discovered  in  this 
city  three  persons  who  had  been  members  of  a  “society”  that  had  been  organized 
by  Boardman.  Garrettson  preached  several  times  in  Boston  on  this  visit  and 
again  in  1790. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the  early  history  of  Boston  Methodism 
was  Jesse  Lee,  the  Virginian.  On  Sunday,  July  11,  1790,  he  stood  under  a 
great  elm  near  the  Frog  Pond  on  Boston  Common  and  preached  a  sermon  so 
powerful  that  his  hearers  afterwards  proclaimed  that  “such  a  man  had  not 
visited  New  England  since  the  days  of  Whitefield.”  Under  Lee’s  persistent 
campaigning  and  careful  organizing  genius,  Methodism  began  to  take  form 
and  increase  in  power  in  New  England. 

Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  called  the  “chief  founder”  of  Methodism  in 
America,  entered  Boston  on  June  23,  1791.  With  some  discouragement, 
however,  he  later  recorded  in  his  Journal  his  impressions  of  this  visit,  remarking 
upon  the  city’s  lack  of  hospitality  to  him. 

Since  the  pioneer  days  of  Lee  and  Asbury  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
throughout  New  England  has  steadily  grown  in  numbers,  in  influence,  and 
in  power  for  Christian  service.  In  what  may  be  described  as  Greater  Boston, 
there  are  now  126  churches,  manned  by  129  ministers,  with  a  total  lay  member¬ 
ship  of  40,000,  and  123  Sunday  schools  with  a  total  enrollment  of  38,948. 

In  Boston  proper  there  are  three  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  —  First 
Church,  sometimes  called  the  “mother  of  bishops,”  because  of  the  number  of 
its  former  pastors  who  have  been  elected  to  the  episcopacy;  Tremont  Street, 
known  throughout  the  Methodist  world  as  the  “cradle  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign 
Missionary  Society,”  since  that  powerful  national  organization  was  founded 
there;  and  Copley,  the  “old  Edward  Everett  Hale  church,”  recently  acquired 
by  the  Methodist  Religious  Society  in  Boston. 

The  headquarters  of  New  England  Methodism  are  located  in  the  Wesleyan 
Building,  Copley  square,  Boston,  a  structure  owned  by  the  Boston  Wesleyan 
Association,  the  publishers  of  Zion's  Herald.  Here  are  housed  the  offices  of  a 
number  of  Methodist  organizations  and  societies  —  the  Bishop’s  office;  the 
World  Service  office;  the  editorial  and  publishing  offices  of  Zion's  Herald; 
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the  library  of  the  New  England  Methodist  Historical  Society,  the  Boston 
depository  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern;  the  offices  of  the  Boston  Missionary 
and  Church  Extension  Society,  the  Board  of  Stewards  and  the  I  leachers 
Aid  Society  of  the  New  England  Conference,  and  the  Ministers  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company;  the  publication  office  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary 
Society,  the  depot  of  supplies  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  Womans 
Foreign  Missionary  Society,  and  the  New  England  headquarters  of  the  W  oman  s 

Home  Missionary  Society.  . 

In  the  field  of  education  New  England  Methodists  have  been  dominated 

by  the  spirit  of  their  founder,  John  AYesley,  fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
and  today  point  with  pride  to  the  accomplishments  of  Boston  University, 
chartered  in  the  year  1869.  Largely  as  the  result  of  the  influence  of  Gilbert 
Haven,  afterwards  editor  of  Zion’s  Herald,  the  institution  was  founded  by  three 
far-seeing  Methodist  laymen,  Isaac  Rich,  Lee  Claflin  and  Jacob  Sleeper,  who 
gave  generously  to  the  cause,  under  the  leadership  of  that  distinguished  educator, 

William  Fairfield  Warren.  ,  .  . 

The  university  has  been  from  the  start  nonsectarian  and  co-educational. 

Its  charter  provided  that  “no  instructor  in  said  university  shall  ever  be  required 
by  the  trustees  to  profess  any  particular  religious  opinion  as  a  test  of  office, 
and  no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the  privileges, 
honors  or  degrees  of  said  university  on  account  of  the  religious  opinions  which 
he  may  entertain.”  Plans  for  a  new  group  of  buildings  on  Bay  State  road 
overlooking  the  Charles  river  have  been  drawn  and  the  president,  Daniel  L. 
Marsh  and  the  trustees  are  endeavoring  to  raise  funds  for  the  project. 

During  recent  years  New  England  Methodism  has  had  a  remarkable 
growth  in  institutional  work.  Under  the  New  England  Deaconess  Association 
there  have  been  developed  in  the  last  three  and  one  half  decades  a  general 
hospital  of  the  first  grade,  the  Palmer  Memorial,  a  hospital  for  incurable  diseases, 
and  a  school  of  nursing,  all  located  in  Boston  and  operating  now  under  the 

name  “The  New  England  Deaconess  Hospital.”  .  ,  .  n 

In  the  Deaconess  Hospital  there  is  a  bed  capacity  of  18o;  patients  to  t  1 
number  of  4,706  were  admitted  in  1931.  During  the  same  year  the  Pa  mer 
Memorial,  with  a  bed  capacity  of  80,  admitted  1,228  patients.  The  Palmer, 
which  has  become  also  an  important  laboratory  for  cancer  research,  now  has 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  radium  supply  in  the  City  of  Boston  and  fur¬ 
nishes  laboratory  privileges  to  five  other  Massachusetts  hospitals.  When  it 
is  remembered  that  radium  retails  at  870,000  a  gram,  the  significance  of  the 
facilities  of  this  hospital  becomes  even  more  apparent,  Ihere  has  also  been 
built  up  in  the  Palmer  Memorial  one  of  the  best  libraries  of  specimens  any¬ 
where  in  existence.  The  total  property  valuation  of  the  New  England  Deaconess 
Hospital  with  its  two  hospital  units  and  other  buildings  and  equipment,  all 
located  in  Boston,  is  82,102,947.93. 

In  1869  Rev.  Henry  Morgan,  an  independent  Methodist  preacher  pur¬ 
chased  at  auction  a  church  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Shawmut  avenue  and  Corn- 
in<r  street  which  had  been  originally  erected  for  the  Church  of  the  Disciples 
under  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  for  several  years  conducted  mission 
work  in  that  building.  Upon  Mr.  Morgan’s  death  it  was  found  that  he  had 
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willed  the  property  to  “The  Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,”  a  Unitarian 
organization,  but  had  also  provided  that  this  mission  work  should  thereafter 
be  conducted  by  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  be  appointed 
from  the  membership  of  the  New  England  Conference.  Out  of  this  beginning 
there  has  emerged  a  unique  ministry  to  the  poor  and  needy.  This  institution, 
nowr  known  far  and  wide  as  the  “Morgan  Memorial,”  with  its  “Church  of 
All  Nations”  and  “Goodwill  Industries,”  under  the  leadership  of  Edgar  J. 
Helms,  has  for  more  than  a  half-century  been  rendering  an  increasingly  signifi¬ 
cant  service  to  the  underprivileged  of  Boston.  Morgan  Memorial  now  has 
property  in  this  city  to  the  value  of  8940,600,  and  has  served  as  the  pattern 
for  charitable  and  philanthropic  work  in  many  other  congested  city  centers  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries.  There  is  in  operation  today  a  chain 
of  fifty-four  Goodwill  Industries  of  the  Boston  type,  with  twenty-six  others 
in  process  of  organization. 

The  official  organ  of  New  England  Methodism,  with  offices  located  in 
Boston,  is  Zion's  Herald.  The  paper  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  nine  years 
old,  having  been  founded  in  1823,  and  has  a  wide  circulation  not  only  in  New 
England  but  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Among  the  religious  weeklies 
published  in  the  United  States,  it  has  one  of  the  largest  lists  of  subscribers 
in  foreign  lands. 

Zion’s  Herald  is  independent  in  policy  and  is  published  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Boston  Wesleyan  Association,  an  organization  of  twenty  laymen.  Dur¬ 
ing  more  than  a  century  the  paper  has  taken  conspicuous  leadership  in  every 
great  reform  that  promised  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  At  the  time 
of  the  antislavery  crusade,  for  example,  Zion’s  Herald  stood  stalwartly  against 
the  evils  of  slavery.  With  the  single  exception  of  the  New  England  Spectator, 
it  was  the  only  paper,  religious  or  secular,  in  Boston  that  had  the  coinage 
roundly  to  denounce  the  “aristocratic  mob”  that  on  October  21,  1835,  dragged 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  through  the  streets  of  Boston  and  threatened  his  life 
because  of  his  denunciations  of  African  slavery  on  the  platform  and  in  his 
paper,  the  Liberator.  Of  Zion’s  Herald  Bishop  Francis  J.  McConnell  of  New- 
York  City  recently  said:  “I  do  not  know  any  ecclesiastical  journal  wdiich  has 
through  all  its  career  exercised  a  larger  leadership  than  Zion’s  Herald."  Its 
present  editor  is  Lew’is  0.  Hartman. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston  maintains  an  attitude  of 
sympathy,  understanding  and  practical  co-operation  towards  all  other  religious 
bodies.  Its  representatives  wall  be  found  in  the  Greater  Boston  Federation 
of  Churches  and  in  numerous  other  organizations  working  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city  and  its  citizens  through  worthy  reforms  and  undertakings  of  constructive 
helpfulness.  A  beautiful  instance  of  tins  fraternal  attitude  is  found  in  an 
incident  that  happened  in  October,  1919,  just  after  the  close  of  the  World 
War.  At  that  time  Cardinal  Mercier  of  Belgium  wms  in  America  and  had 
come  to  Boston  for  a  brief  visit.  Bishop  Edwin  H.  Hughes,  then  resident 
bishop  in  Boston  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  w'as  asked  by  Governor 
Calvin  Coolidge,  who  was  ill  with  influenza,  to  represent  him  at  a  dinner  to 
be  given  in  honor  of  the  great  lloman  Catholic  leader,  borne  one  hundred 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Boston,  including  Cardinal  O  Connell,  wrere  present 
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upon  this  occasion.  In  speaking  for  the  Commonwealth,  Bishop  Hughes  said, 
among  other  things,  that  he  was  probably  the  first  Protestant  ecclesiastic 
who  had  ever  had  the  singular  privilege  of  paying  tribute  to  the  beloved  Cardinal 
Merrier,  and  that  he  was  quite  determined  to  give  his  heart  its  full  and  unfet¬ 
tered  sweep  of  testimonial.  He  also  declared  that  he  knew  with  utter  assur¬ 
ance  that,  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  all  faiths  in  the  Bay  State,  he  had  the 
right  to  love  the  hero-priest  to  his  very  face.  In  unreserved  and  simple  terms, 
Bishop  Hughes  then  spoke  directly  to  the  distinguished  guest,  saying  that  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts,  in  common  with  many  other  millions,  had  beheld 
a  patriot-ecclesiastic  face  an  invading  army  with  undaunted  courage  and 
halt  its  march  by  the  lonely  guard  of  a  great  affection  and  a  high  character. 
The  Bishop  closed  his  brief  address  with  “God  bless  and  keep  Cardinal  Merrier 
forever.”  The  Cardinal,  in  turn,  was  deeply  touched,  even  to  tears,  and  the 
whole  company  was  profoundly  impressed.  The  beautiful  courtesy  of  this 
incident  was  widely  recognized  at  the  time  and  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
very  appreciative  editorial  in  the  Boston  Herald. 

The  Boston  area  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  has  been  under  the 
leadership  of  Bishop  William  F.  Anderson,  whose  election  to  the  episcopacy 
in  1908  was  the  culmination  of  a  successful  career  as  a  preacher  and  broad 
experience  in  the  field  of  education.  Bishop  Anderson,  who  is  now  second 
in  seniority  in  the  Board  of  Bishops,  was  assigned  to  the  Boston  residence  in 
1924.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  May,  1932. 


THE  BAPTISTS  IN  BOSTON 

By  the  Reverend  HAROLD  MAJOR  and  the  Reverend  CHARLES  L.  PAGE 

The  earliest  Baptist  church  in  old  England  was  formed  in  1611  by  a  little 
company  of  people  who  had  journeyed  from  Holland.  In  less  than  thirty  years 
thereafter  the  first  Baptist  church  in  America  was  founded  in  New  England. 
Within  the  next  thirty  years  three  other  churches  of  the  Baptist  faith  were 
established,  and  in  1G65  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston  came  into  being  as 
the  fifth  group  of  Baptists  on  the  western  continent.  This  organization,  now 
nearly  three  centuries  old,  proved  the  forerunner  of  the  great  missionary  and 
educational  movements  of  the  American  Baptists.  The  C  hurch  was  formallv 
established  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of  June,  by  seven  men  and  two  women  who 
constituted  its  membership.  At  first  they  were  severely  persecuted  by  the 
authorities  of  the  established  church  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  They 
were  apprehended  by  the  courts  and  punished  for  their  assertion  of  the  inalien¬ 
able  right  of  the  individual  to  worship  Almighty  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  his  own  conscience. 

But  their  faithful  witness  for  Christ  soon  attracted  widespread  attention 
until  many  of  high  estate  as  well  as  humble  position  were  influenced  by  their 
convictions.  Among  these  a  notable  example  was  the  first  president  of  Harvard 
College,  who  was  later  forced  to  resign  because  of  his  independent  \  ieus  and  his 
courage  in  declaring  them.  All  through  their  history,  in  every  land,  Baptists 
have  been  heroic  advocates  of  religious  and  political  liberty.  In  1787  the  pastor 
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of  the  First  Baptist  Church  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
Massachusetts,  a  body  of  distinguished  men  which  met  to  consider  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Because  this  great  docu¬ 
ment  granted  a  measure  of  religious  liberty  to  all  citizens  alike,  this  Baptist 
minister  advocated  its  indorsement  and  used  his  talents  and  influence  to  secure 
its  ratification. 

From  these  small  beginnings  the  Baptist  cause  grew  in  the  number  of  its  * 
adherents  with  ever-extending  influence  and  power.  On  September  14,  1791, 
the  Baptist  education  fund  was  established,  which  later  grew  into  the  Northern 
Baptist  Education  Society  and  continues  its  ministry  for  the  support  of  Christian 
education  to  this  day.  On  May  26,  1802,  the  Massachusetts  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  was  founded  in  Boston,  “the  fruitful  mother  of  all  Baptist 
missionary  organizations  on  the  American  continent.’'’  On  November  10,  1824, 
the  Massachusetts  Baptist  State  Convention  was  organized  in  the  meeting  house 
of  the  First  Baptist  Church;  and  on  May  25,  1825,  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution  was  founded  in  its  vestry.  Thus  was  established  the  first  institution 
for  the  training  of  Baptist  ministers  in  America. 

During  the  last  fifty  years,  while  Baptists  throughout  the  state  were  realiz¬ 
ing  an  annual  increase  averaging  1,000,  those  in  Boston  in  large  numbers  have 
removed  to  the  suburbs  and  in  many  instances  established  strong  churches. 
The  two  Boston  Associations  of  Baptist  Churches  have  been  divided  into  four, 
which  now  number  45,471  members,  but  the  membership  is  partly  suburban. 
In  each  of  three  districts,  East  Boston,  South  Boston  and  Charlestown,  two 
churches  have  merged  into  one.  Harvard  Street  Church  has  been  disbanded. 
The  Bowdoin  Square  and  Warren  Avenue  Churches  have  merged  into  the  First 
Baptist.  But  fi\ e  new  churches  have  been  instituted.  IVIany  Negro  churches 
and  several  churches  of  new  Americans  have  been  organized,  Italian,  Lettish, 
Norwegian  and  Swedish.  The  Men’s  Movements  have  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions,  following  the  example  of  the  Hall  and  Page  classes,  which  began  over 
forty  years  ago  and  have  inspired  similar  work  far  and  wide.  The  Social  Union, 
with  the  great  endowment  of  Daniel  S.  Ford,  has  become  a  fostering  factor  of 
several  churches.  Two  great  Community  Centers  have  been  opened  and  are 
functioning,  at  Dudley  street  and  in  the  West  End.  Gordon  College,  though  an 
interdenominational  institution,  was  begun  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  a  notable 
Baptist  leader.  Tremont  Temple,  the  first  church  with  free  seats  in  Boston, 
has  grown  from  about  1,000  to  over  3,000  members.  The  Baptist  Bethel  and 
Home  for  Sailors  on  Hanover  street,  one  of  the  first  of  its  kind,  is  still  main¬ 
tained  by  this  denomination. 

Throughout  the  years  the  Baptists  of  Boston  have  contended  for  a  thor¬ 
oughly  evangelical  program  of  spiritual  worship  and  service;  the  competency 
of  the  individual  to  deal  with  the  Infinite  for  himself;  the  absolute  separation  of 
church  and  state,  and  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man  to  determine  by  per¬ 
sonal  choice  his  religious  life.  The  expression  of  these  convictions  has  resulted 
in  the  growth  of  the  Baptist  cause,  which  manifests  itself  today  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  thirty  different  church  organizations  in  Boston  proper  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  eighteen  thousand  individuals.  These  organi¬ 
zations  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  problems  of  Boston’s  modern  life  and 
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seeking,  through  their  churches  and  their  hospital,  educational  and  city  mission 
societies,  to  help  in  the  solution  of  these  problems  and  to  make  their  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  the  uplift  of  the  community  and  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 

God. 


PRESBYTERIANISM  IN  BOSTON 
By  the  Reverend  ROBERT  WATSON 

Presbyterians  were  amongst  the  earliest  settlers  in  Boston.  In  doctrine 
they  were  in  practical  accord  with  the  Baptists  and  the  Congregationalists. 

It  is  stated  that  “of  the  22,200  immigrants  who  came  into  New  England  before 
1640,  no  less  than  4,000  were  Presbyterians.'’  The  early  churches  in  Boston 
had  ruling  elders,  while  in  1646  the  ministers  and  an  elder  from  each  church 
met  in  synod  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  adopted  the  Confession  of 
Faith  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines.  It  is  evident  that  quite  a 
number  of  the  Puritan  ministers  were,  if  not  Presbyterians,  inclined  toward 
Presbyterianism. 

The  Presbyterians  differed  from  these  others  in  polity  and  politics,  and 
this  caused  much  friction  between  them.  As  early  as  1633  Roger  Williams  and 
Mr.  Skelton  declared  themselves  “horribly  afraid  lest  an  association  of  ministers, 
in  and  about  Boston,  who  met  once  a  fortnight  at  each  others’  houses,  might 
tend  to  promote  Presbyterianism  and  so  endanger  the  liberty  of  the  churches. 

The  first  numerous  arrival  of  Presbyterians  in  New  England,  after  1640, 
consisted  of  slaves.  Cromwell  had  the  habit  of  selling  into  servitude  Presby¬ 
terians  and  Episcopalians  who  were  faithful  to  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles 
the  Second.  Later,  when  these  bondmen  were  liberated,  their  religious  opinions 
were  not  tolerated.  However,  the  sufferings  of  the  Presbyterian  Scots  taught 
them  to  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate,  and  to  them  belongs  the  honor  of 
establishing  in  the  year  1657  the  oldest  charitable  society  in  America,  the 
Scots  Charitable  Society  of  Boston. 

After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  a  colony  of  French 
Hu-uenots  came  to  Boston.  In  1686  they  built  on  School  street  a  church  and 
organized  it  on  strictly  Presbyterian  lines,  the  first  to  our  knowledge  in  Boston. 
They  were  noted  for  their  rigid  morality,  great  charity,  culture  and  refinement 
of  manners.  Pierre  Baudoin,  father  of  James  Bowdoin,  Governor  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1785-87  and  the  founder  of  Bowdoin  College,  was  a  member  of  this 
church.  Peter  Faneuil,  born  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  1700,  founder  of 
Faneuil  Hall,  became  a  prominent  member.  The  church  flourished  for  a  time 
but  strong  opposition  developed  and  under  persecution  the  church  languished 
and  finally  closed  its  work  in  1764.  The  building  was  sold  to  a  Congregational 
church  and  afterwards  it  was  secured  by  the  Roman  Catholics  and  became  the 

first  church  of  that  denomination  in  Boston. 

In  1729  Reverend  John  Morehead  started  in  Henry  Deenng  s  barn,  on 
Lon<r  lane,  now  Federal  street,  the  Long  Lane  Presbyterian  Church_  Mr. 
Morehead  continued  as  minister  until  1773,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert 
Annan,  who  served  until  1786,  when  the  people  separated  from  the  Presbyterian 
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body  and  became  Congregational.  This  is  now  the  Arlington  Street  Unitarian 
Church.  According  to  the  records  at  the  State  House,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  City  of  Boston  was  incorporated  in  1825  by  Messrs.  James  Sabine, 
Morse  and  others.  At  one  time  they  owned  a  fine  brick  edifice,  but  this  was 
sold  in  July,  1864,  to  the  Methodists.  We  have  no  further  information  about 
this  organization. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  thirty-seven  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Boston  . 
Presbytery,  including  the  United  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  pastors.  There  are  ten  active  Presbyterian  churches  in  the  City  of 
Boston.  Several  others,  originally  in  Boston,  have  moved  to  the  suburbs  with 
the  changing  population.  All  of  these  churches  are  supplied  by  regularly 
ordained  and  installed  pastors,  under  whose  leadership,  with  the  co-operation 
of  a  splendid  body  of  elders  and  a  steadily  increasing  company  of  members, 
unusually  fine  work  is  being  accomplished.  No  body  of  people  are  more  loyal 
to  evangelical  Christianity.  They  are  warm-hearted,  generous-minded,  pro¬ 
gressive,  aggressive  Christians,  of  vision,  loyal  to  God,  the  Church  and  the 
Nation,  —  faithfully  co-operating  with  all  others  in  faith,  fellowship  and  service 
to  secure  the  best  for  all  the  people  and  make  Boston  a  city  of  God,  and  to  bring 
and  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  earth. 

With  one  exception,  all  of  these  churches  are  comfortably  housed  in  com¬ 
modious  buildings  and  have  well-organized  Sunday  schools,  young  people’s 
societies  and  men’s  and  women’s  social  and  missionary  organizations.  Every 
one  of  the  churches  has  at  least  two  worship  services  every  Sabbath  and  a 
prayer  meeting  during  the  week,  and  the  attendance  at  these  services  is 
unusually  large. 

The  churches  with  their  pastors,  and  the  order  of  their  organization,  are: 

First  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  organized  in  1846,  Reverend  D.  W.  MacLeod, 
D.  D.,  pastor. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  organized  in  1S53,  Reverend  Philip  H.  Clifford, 

S.  T.  D.,  pastor.  * 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church,  East  Boston,  organized  in  1853,  Reverend  George  W. 
Warren,  pastor. 

The  First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  organized  in  1854,  Reverend  W.  J. 
McKnight,  D.  D.,  pastor. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  South  Boston,  organized  in  1870,  Reverend  Richard  S. 
McCarroll,  pastor. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Roxbury,  organized  in  1885,  Reverend  Theodore  M.  Carlisle, 
D.  D.,  pastor. 

The  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church,  Boston,  organized  in  18S7,  Reverend  Hector  Ferguson, 
pastor. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  Hyde  Park,  organized  in  1S96,  Reverend  Earl  B.  VanZandt, 
pastor. 

St.  Paul’s  Presbyterian  Church,  Mattapan,  organized  in  1911,  Reverend  Charles  A. 
Forbes,  pastor. 

Gloucester  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  (for  colored  people),  organized  in  1920, 
Reverend  Charles  R.  Winthrop,  pastor. 


*  Since  this  list  was  compiled,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  has  federated  with  the  Central  Congregational 
Church,  under  the  name  of  the  Church  of  the  Covenant.  Services  are  held  in  the  former  Central  Congregational 
Church,  located  at  the  corner  of  Newbury  and  Berkeley  streets. 
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The  Presbyterians  also  unitedly  carry  on  work  amongst  the  students  of 
Greater  Boston.  This  work  was  begun  in  1922.  To  provide  for  the  students 
Westminster  House  at  185  Bay  State  road,  Boston,  was  opened  several  years  ago. 
This  is  used  as  a  student  center,  and  is  open  at  all  times,  week  days  and  Sundays. 
The  minister  is  Reverend  John  A.  Gregg.  The  work  is  not  confined  to  Presby¬ 
terian  students,  for  the  home  is  open,  like  any  other  place  of  worship,  to  all 
who  come.  Services  are  held  there  every  Sabbath  at  4.30  p.  m.  and  there  is  a 
Bible  class,  followed  by  a  social  every  Friday  night. 

The  latest  statistics  at  hand  show  that  the  membership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  has  increased  twenty-four  per  cent  in  the  past  ten  years.  This  growth 
proves  that  Presbyterians  are  filling  a  real  need  in  the  intellectual,  social, 
moral  and  spiritual  life  of  our  city.  We  are  confident  that  Our  Lord  has  a 
still  greater  service  for  this  church  to  render  in  Boston,  as  well  as  elsewhere 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

LUTHERANISM 

By  the  Reverend  JOHN  H.  VOLK 

The  birthday  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Boston  —  in  fact,  in  all  New 
England  —  may  be  set  down  for  the  18th  of  February,  1839.  On  that  day 
a  charter  was  granted  to  the  “German  Lutheran  Society  in  the  City  of  Boston.” 
The  Society  was  indeed  “German,”  but  there  was  little  of  what  is  known  the 
world  over  as  true  Lutheranism  among  the  members  who  in  those  days  con¬ 
stituted  the  Society.  It  was  a  motley  gathering  of  Germans,  living  in  Boston, 
who  banded  themselves  together  as  a  religious  society,  bearing  the  Lutheran 
name  and  accepting  any  one  who  was  religiously  inclined  and  spoke  the  German 
tongue. 

Services  were  first  held  in  the  old  Franklin  Schoolhouse  on  Washington 
street,  and  a  little  later  in  a  chapel  at  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Castle 
streets.  The  first  church  was  dedicated  in  1847,  the  building,  now  used  for 
secular  purposes,  still  standing  at  the  corner  of  Shawmut  avenue  and  W  altham 
street.  In  these  formative  years  there  were  constant  changes  in  the  pastorate, 
six  men  serving  short  terms  each  from  1839  to  1857.  Then  came  Reverend  A. 
L’ebelacker,  a  pious  man  with  a  real  Lutheran  consciousness,  who  labored 
diligently  and  with  some  success. 

The  true  period  of  prosperity  and  sound,  confessional  Lutheranism  dawned 
for  Zion  Church  with  the  advent  in  1862  of  Reverend  Otto  Hanser,  a  godly 
man,  burning  with  zeal  and  forgetful  of  self  in  the  interests  of  the  church. 
He  gathered  the  scattered  Lutherans  and  with  such  power  preached  the  Word 
that  the  auditorium  could  not  contain  the  crowds  and  galleries  were  built  in. 
A  parochial  school  was  established  and  flourished  for  fifteen  years.  Missionary 
work  was  carried  on  and  assistants  were  called.  In  1869  Immanuel  Church, 
East  Boston,  branched  off;  in  1871,  Trinity  Church,  Roxbury,  was  organized, 
and  outside  of  Boston  churches  were  established  in  numerous  cities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  Trinity  became  the  mother  of 
Bethlehem  Church,  Roslindale,  and  the  pastor  of  Last  Boston  also  served  St. 
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Luke’s  Church,  West  Roxbury.  In  1890,  under  the  pastorate  of  Reverend 
Mr.  Birkner,  Zion  Church  built  a  new  and  beautiful  house  of  worship  on  West 
Newton  street  on  the  site  of  the  old  LTnity  Church.  A  few  years  earlier  1  rinity, 
Roxbury,  dedicated  the  architecturally  beautiful  church  on  Parker  street. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Reverend  A.  Biewend,  who  served  1  rinity  Church  for  fifty 
years,  work  was  begun  among  the  Lutheran  Letts,  who  now  have  two  churches 
in  Boston. 

The  congregations  listed  above  are  affiliated  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio  and  other  states,  a  church  body  numbering  1,500,000 
souls.  This  body  maintains  Concordia  Seminary,  St.  Louis,  the  largest  Protes¬ 
tant  theological  seminary  in  the  world,  having  an  enrollment  of  500  students 
preparing  for  the  ministry. 

The  services  in  Boston  were  at  first  conducted  exclusively  in  the  German 
language.  The  need  of  English  Lutheran  services  made  itself  felt;  and  the 
General  Council  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America,  now  a  part  of  the  L  nited 
Lutheran  Church  in  America,  established  an  English  Lutheran  Church  in 
Roxbury  in  1891,  which  has  had  a  fine  growth  and  now  numbers  500  communi¬ 
cant  members  and  worships  in  St.  Mark’s  Lutheran  Church,  Roxbury.  Work 
among  the  Lutheran  Swedes  was  begun  in  1870;  and  there  are  now  four  flourish¬ 
ing  Swedish  Lutheran  Churches  in  Boston  proper.  The  first  Norwegian 
Lutheran  church  in  Boston  was  established  in  1884;  and  there  are  now  two 
churches  serving  the  Norwegian  Lutherans,  one  in  Roxbury,  the  other  in  East 
Boston,  which  also  takes  care  of  the  immigrants  from  Scandinavian  countries. 
Reverend  Mr.  Wurl  of  Immanuel  Church,  East  Boston,  acts  as  immigrant 
missionary  for  the  Lutherans  from  other  European  countries.  In  Immanuel 
Church  an  Italian  Lutheran  mission  has  been  opened  recently.  The  Lutheran 
Danes  have  one  church  in  Boston.  At  present  practically  all  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  city  are  either  purely  English  or  bi-lingual.  The  enrollment 
of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Boston  is  approximately  8,000  souls  and  4,000  com¬ 
municant  members.  The  Lutheran  Church  rigidly  maintains  these  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  its  faith, —  the  Bible  the  verbally  inspired  and  eternally 
true  Word  of  God  and  the  only  rule  and  guide  of  Christian  faith  and  life;  Jesus 
Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God  and  only  Savior  of  sinful  mankind;  and  salvation 
sol  el  v  by  the  grace  of  God  through  faith  in  the  atoning  blood  and  death  of 
Christ. 

Supported  by  the  churches  of  the  Missouri  Synod  is  Martin  Luther  Orphans 
Home  in  West  Roxbury  on  the  site  of  old  Brook  Farm  with  its  many  historic 
associations.  In  this  institution  of  mercy  orphaned  children  have  received 
spiritual  and  bodily  care  under  truly  Christian  discipline  for  the  past  sixty 
years.  The  grounds  of  the  orphanage  are  very  extensive  and  are  the  breathing- 
spot  of  our  Lutheran  people  of  Boston.  Here  church  festivals  and  picnics  are 
frequently  held. 

The  following  larger  organizations  are  fostered  by  the  Lutheran  people  of 
the  city:  Lutheran  Choral  Union,  Lutheran  Men’s  Association,  Associated 
Lutheran  Young  People’s  Society,  the  Lutheran  Education  Society,  the  Boston 
District  of  the  Walther  League. 
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CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
By  C.  AUGUSTUS  NORWOOD 

The  City  of  Boston,  although  not  the  birthplace  of  Christian  Science  or 
of  its  discoverer  and  founder,  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  has  long  been  known  as  the 
headquarters  of  this  religion.  Here  the  movement  emerged  from  its  humble 
beginnings  until  it  has  developed  into  the  world-wide  organization  existing 
today. 

The  discovery  of  Christian  Science  dates  from  the  year  1866,  when,  in 
February,  Mrs.  Eddy,  then  Mrs.  Patterson,  sustained  a  serious  injury  through 
a  fall  upon  the  ice  while  on  her  way  to  a  temperance  meeting  in  Lynn. 
Removed  to  her  home  in  Swampscott,  she  was  in  a  critical  condition  and  grave 
apprehension  concerning  her  recovery  was  felt  by  those  around  her.  On  the 
third  day  thereafter,  she  called  for  her  Bible  and  read  there  an  account  of  the 
healing  of  the  palsied  man.  The  spiritual  import  of  this  so  illuminated  her 
thought  that  she  rose  from  her  bed  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects  of 
her  fall.  Conscious  of  the  fact  that  she  had  found  the  same  healing  which 
Jesus  taught  and  practised,  she  searched  the  Scriptures  that  she  might  know 
its  science.  The  great  creative  Principle  having  been  revealed  to  her,  she  set 
about  developing  and  demonstrating  her  teaching  that  the  sick  and  sinning 
are  healed  through  purely  spiritual  means. 

In  1875  she  elucidated  her  discovery  in  a  text  book  entitled  “Science  and 
Health.”  This  book,  many  times  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author  in  order, 
as  she  has  said,  “to  give  a  clearer  and  fuller  expression  of  its  original  meaning” 
(Science  and  Health,  page  361),  has  had  an  enormous  and  increasing  sale,  both 
in  the  original  English  and  in  German  and  French  translations. 

Subsequent  to  the  publication  of  her  book,  Mrs.  Eddy  (now  married  to 
one  of  her  students,  Asa  Gilbert  Eddy)  began  a  truly  remarkable  career  of 
preaching,  teaching  and  organizing,  which  has  placed  her  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  religionists.  At  first  Lynn  met  her  need,  but  she  felt  she  must  broaden  her 
horizon  to  better  establish  her  work.  Accordingly,  in  1878,  she  started  her 
Christian  Science  activities  in  Boston.  She  lectured  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  the  Shawmut  Avenue  Baptist  Church  and  in  other  available  auditoriums; 
she  talked  in  private  homes  to  groups  of  interested  people. 

On  April  19,  1879,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Christian  Scientist  Association, 
which  she  had  organized,  the  first  organization  of  those  believing  in  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christian  Science,  it  was,  on  motion  of  Mrs.  Eddy,  voted  “to  organize 
a  church  designed  to  commemorate  the  word  and  works  of  our  Master,  which 
should  reinstate  primitive  Christianity  and  its  lost  element  of  healing”  (Church 
Manual,  page  17),  and  Mrs.  Eddy  became  its  first  pastor.  Services  were  held 
sometimes  in  private  homes  and  again  in  halls,  and  in  November,  1883,  the 
services  began  regularly  in  Hawthorne  Hall,  2  Park  street.  Late  in  1885  the 
congregation  removed  to  the  larger  Chickering  Hall  on  Tremont  street,  and 
thence  to  Copley  Hall  on  Clarendon  street,  which  had  a  seating  capacity  of 
about  six  hundred. 

In  September,  1892,  the  church  was  reorganized  by  Mrs.  Eddy  and  twelve 
of  her  students  and  named  “The  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts.”  Thereafter,  progress  was  made  toward  acquiring  a  church 
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home  and  land  was  purchased  in  the  Back  Bay,  at  the  corner  of  Norway  and 
Falmouth  streets,  upon  which  an  edifice  was  erected  and  dedicated  free  of 
debt  on  January  G,  1895.  Soon  after,  Mrs.  Eddy  ordained  the  Bible  and 
“Science  and  Health”  as  the  “impersonal  pastor”  for  her  church  in  Boston 
known  as  “The  Mother  Church,”  and  for  its  branches.  To  be  used  in  lieu  of 
sermons,  she  established  the  “Christian  Science  Quarterly,”  containing  Bible 
lessons,  composed  of  correlative  passages  read  alternately  from  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  Christian  Science  text-book.  A  larger  edifice  soon  became 
necessary,  and  in  June,  190G,  an  extension,  seating  about  five  thousand  and 
costing  over  two  million  dollars,  fully  paid  for,  was  dedicated.  Meanwhile, 
the  branch  churches  and  Christian  Science  societies  were  increasing  and  on 
December  1,  1930,  numbered  2,485. 

As  her  movement  grew,  Mrs.  Eddy  saw  the  need  of  her  students’  being 
better  trained  for  the  work  of  healers  and  teachers,  and  in  1881  she  established 
the  Massachusetts  Metaphysical  College,  in  which  she  taught  for  seven  years. 
Recognizing  the  influence  that  a  magazine  of  high  religious  character  would 
have  upon  the  home,  she  established  first  The  Christian  Science  Journal,  a 
monthly;  and,  in  turn,  The  Christian  Science  Sentinel,  a  weekly;  Der  Herold  der 
Christian  Science,  a  monthly  in  German;  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
a  daily  newspaper,  internationally  known.  The  Christian  Science  Publishing 
Society,  formed  by  her  to  publish  this  literature,  has  added  Le  Heraut  de 
Christian  Science,  a  monthly  in  French;  The  Herald  of  Christian  Science, 
published  quarterly  in  the  three  Scandinavian  languages,  and  another  in 
Dutch,  also  issued  quarterly. 

As  a  part  of  her  work  as  founder  and  organizer,  Mrs.  Eddy  established, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Directors,  the 
governing  board  of  the  denomination,  the  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lecture¬ 
ship,  a  body  of  representative  men  and  women  who  lecture  throughout  the 
world  on  Christian  Science;  a  Committee  on  Publication,  part  of  whose  duties 
is  to  rectify  incorrect  statements  regarding  Christian  Science  appearing  in  the 
public  press,  and  a  Board  of  Education  to  qualify  teachers  of  Christian  Science. 

Mrs.  Eddy  also  opened  the  way  for  the  later  establishment  of  the  Christian 
Science  Benevolent  Association,  operating  a  sanatorium  in  Brookline,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  for  persons  under  Christian  Science  treatment,  and  a  similar  sana¬ 
torium  in  San  Francisco,  California,  opened  last  year.  In  addition  to  estab¬ 
lishing  these  institutions,  the  Board  of  Directors  has  opened  at  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  the  Christian  Science  Pleasant  View  Home  for  elderly  Christian 
Scientists. 

Before  Mrs.  Eddy  passed  on  at  her  home  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts, 
in  1910,  the  religion  she  established  had  followers  in  all  civilized  countries  of 
the  globe.  Since  then  its  remarkable  growth  continues,  as  its  founder  intended. 


BEACON  HILL  NEW  JERUSALEM  CHURCH  (SWEDENBORG! AN) 

By  the  Reverend  H.  CLINTON  HAY 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Boston  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  still  happy 
in  the  possession  of  the  house  of  worship  which  it  now  occupies,  on  Bowdoin 
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street,  opposite  the  Mount  Vernon  street  archway  of  the  State  House.  It 
had  been  built  in  the  garden  of  one  of  the  members,  “on  the  top  of  Beacon 
Hill,”  in  1845.  In  June,  1928,  it  became  necessary  to  rebuild  the  interior, 
strengthening  it  throughout  with  steel  girders  and  putting  columns  under 
the  suspended  arches.  It  thus  became  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Gothic 
architecture  in  the  city.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  its  Parish  Rooms  have 
been  the  headquarters  of  the  Flower  Mission  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  a  beautiful  charity,  dispensing  great  quantities  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  through  district  nurses,  to  the  sick  and  the  shut-ins.  The  Greater 
Boston  Federation  of  Churches  also  have  been  made  freely  welcome  to  the 
use  of  it  and  have  held  many  meetings  in  it  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 
From  the  formation  of  the  Federation,  thirty  years  ago,  this  church  has  been 
one  of  its  staunch  supporters  always. 

The  society  has  had  only  three  pastors  since  it  was  organized  a  hundred 
and  twelve  years  ago.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Worcester  served  forty-nine 
years,  the  Reverend  James  Reed  served  as  assistant  pastor,  pastor  and  pastor 
emeritus  more  than  sixty  years,  and  the  Reverend  H.  Clinton  Hay  is  now 
serving  his  thirtieth  year.  More  than  half  a  century  ago  four  suburban  societies 
branched  off  from  this  society;  but  they  have  continued  to  regard  it  as  the 
central  home  church  for  all  general  purposes,  as,  for  example,  the  monthly 
meetings  of  the  Woman’s  Alliance  and  of  the  men’s  New-Church  Club.  1  he 
Massachusetts  Association  also  holds  an  annual  meeting  there. 

Largely  under  the  leadership  of  the  Boston  church,  and  especially  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Worcester,  who  had  then  retired  from  the  pastorate,  a  New-Church 
Theological  School  was  formed,  which  was  incorporated  May  17,  1881.  rl  he 
Sparks  estate  on  Quincy  street,  at  the  corner  of  Kirkland,  Cambridge,  was 
purchased  in  1889,  and  in  1891  the  adjoining  Greenough  estate,  extending 
to  Cambridge  street,  was  purchased,  completing  the  square  opposite  Sanders 
Theater,  as  a  home  for  the  school.  Two  substantial  houses,  well  adapted  to 
school  purposes,  were  already  on  the  property,  and  in  1901  a  handsome  stone 
chapel  was  built  to  complete  the  equipment.  And  then  another  society  branched 
off  from  the  Boston  church  to  worship  in  that  chapel.  Its  close  proximity  to 
Harvard  University  gives  opportunity  for  special  courses  there  to  its  students. 
Soon  after  it  was  formed  it  became  the  theological  school  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention.  It  has  had  students  for  the  New-Church  ministry  from  all  over  the 
world,  including  China,  Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

One  of  the  activities  of  the  Boston  church,  which  was  begun  by  the  young 
men  of  the  Boston  Society,  was  the  formation  of  the  New-Church  Union  Book 
Shop  and  free  circulating  library,  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  Massachusetts 
Association.  For  the  past  twenty-five  years  this  shop  has  been  domiciled  next 
door  to  the  church,  in  a  store  provided  by  the  church,  and  has  become  the 
publishing  house  and  salesroom  of  New-Church  books  for  the  community. 
The  “New-Church  Review”  is  published  there  quarterly. 
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THE  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS 
By  BLANCHE  R.  HOWLAND 

There  had  been  Friends’  meeting;  houses  in  Boston  from  169-4  through 
1865,  but  in  1870  Boston  Friends  were  meeting  at  Lynn  with  Friends  from 
that  region.  In  response  to  a  request  made  to  Salem  Monthly  Meeting,  per¬ 
mission  was  granted  to  establish  a  Monthly  Meeting  in  Boston.  1  he  present 
Boston  Monthly  Meeting,  however,  was  not  established  until  1884,  and  for 
a  number  of  years  the  place  of  meeting  was  Wesleyan  Hall  on  Bromfield 
street.  The  Society  erected  its  own  meeting  house  in  1894  on  Townsend 
street,  Roxbury,  as  many  Friends  were  residing  in  that  district. 

In  1911  a  number  of  Friends  living  in  and  near  Cambridge  began  to  meet 
regularly,  at  first  in  different  homes  and  later  in  Phillips  Brooks  House,  one 
of  the  buildings  of  Harvard  University.  Thirty-two  years  after  the  Roxbury 
meeting  house  was  built  it  was  sold,  as  so  many  Friends  had  moved  from  that 
district,  and  since  that  time  joint  meetings  of  the  Roxbury  and  Cambridge 
groups  have  been  held  in  Andover  Hall,  Francis  avenue,  Cambridge,  where  the 
meetings  are  still  held  each  Sunday  morning. 

When  the  meeting  house  in  Roxbury  was  given  up  and  meetings  for  worship 
were  held  in  Cambridge,  an  office  for  further  activities  was  taken  in  the  Con¬ 
gregational  House,  14  Beacon  street,  Boston,  where  later  the  New  England 
Branch  of  the  American  Friends’  Service  Committee,  which  was  formed  in  1926, 
also  had  its  headquarters. 

In  1927,  the  present  Friends’  Center  was  established  on  the  tenth  floor  of 
the  Walker  Building,  120  Boylston  street,  where  there  is  an  office  and  another 
adjacent  room,  overlooking  Boston  Common,  which  is  used  as  a  reading  room 
and  library,  and  is  quite  suitable  for  the  frequent  small  gatherings  of  Friends. 
Here,  also,  is  the  office  of  the  New  England  Branch  of  the  American  Friends’ 
Service  Committee,  which  has  its  national  office  in  Philadelphia.  This  central 
committee  was  organized  in  1917,  to  give  a  service  of  love  in  war  time,  and,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Friends’  Service  Council  in  England,  carried  on  war 
relief  work  in  Europe.  Through  it,  twenty-five  million  dollars  in  money  and 
gifts  were  distributed  during  the  following  eight  years.  In  all  these  activities 
New  England  Friends  have  participated.  Since  1925,  when  the  need  for 
material  relief  lessened,  the  Committee  has  continued  and  still  carries  on  its 
efforts  in  building  up  international  good  will  through  its  work  in  the  United 
States  and  in  foreign  countries,  where  a  number  of  Friends’  Centers  have  been 
established. 

EASTERN  CHRISTIANITY 
By  Dr.  H.  S.  JELALIAN* 

The  Eastern  Christian  Churches  in  our  midst,  in  alphabetical  order,  are: 
The  Albanian  Church,  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  Syrian  Churches,  the  Ukrainian 
Church. 


*  Doctor  Jelalian  wishes  to  acknowledge  editorial  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  his  article. 
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Here  are  six  racial  churches,  which  represent  at  least  seven  denominations 
because,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  Syrians  are  divided  into  two  or  more  churches. 
As  a  matter  of  actual  fact,  there  are  represented  in  this  group  only  two  entirely 
independent  and  distinct  churches,  and  they  are  the  Greek  and  the  Armenian 
Churches.  In  order  to  make  this  fact  understandable  to  the  average  American 
I  must  in  some  detail  expatiate  upon  the  ancient  historic  status,  the  missionary 
activity  and  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Apostolic 
Church. 

estern  f  hristians  will  remember  that  the  foremost  pope  that  ever  graced 
the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  Gregory  the  Great,  delegated  in  596  A.  D.  Augustinus 
Romanus  to  evangelize  Britain  and  that  he  baptized  the  first  heathen  king, 
Ethelbert,  and  founded  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  While  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  engaged  in  this  beneficent  work  of  Christian  extension  in  the 
^  est,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Apostolic  Church  in  Constantinople  was  engaged  in 
an  identical  work  of  Christian  extension  in  the  East,  by  preaching  the  gospel 
to  the  Slavonic  peoples  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  on  the  steppes  of  Russia. 
■Thus  it  was  that  the  Albanians,  the  Bulgarians,  the  Rumanians,  the  Russians 
and  the  Serbians  were  admitted  one  b}r  one  into  the  communion  of  the  Greek 
C  hurch  and  all  the  Eastern  Christian  Churches  listed  above  (except  the  Arme¬ 
nian)  are  members  of  the  mother  Greek  Church.  Absolutely  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  theology  and  ecclesiastical  administration.  The  only  difference  is 
in  the  language,  which  is,  of  course,  determined  by  each  racial  group. 

1  he  Ecumenical  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  of  the  Greek  Church  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  of  the  Catholic  Church.  For  centuries  all  the 
various  branches  of  the  Eastern  Church  in  Europe  were  under  his  legal  and 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  but  by  the  gradual  political  emancipation  of  the  subject 
(  hristian  races  from  the  Turkish  yoke  those  people  organized  their  own  national 
churches,  Greek  in  creed  but  national  in  polity.  So  today  the  Albanian, 
Rumanian,  Russian  and  Serbian  churches  have  their  own  Metropolitan  Arch¬ 
bishops  and  Bulgaria  has  her  own  Exarch.  These  dignitaries  are  spiritually 
subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  politically  they 
are  independent  of  him.  Even  the  Greek  Metropolitan  of  Athens  now  is 
independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

1  he  Armenian  Church,  as  an  apostolic  institution,  is  not  derivative.  It 
has  its  own  independent  apostolic  origin.  In  a  nutshell  here  it  is. 

1  he  Apostles  Thaddeus  and  Bartholomew  are  believed  to  have  evangelized 
Armenia  in  about  50  A.  D.,  just  as  Augustine  evangelized  Britain  546  years 
later.  For  250  years  thereafter  Armenia  was  a  missionary  ground.  A  leaven¬ 
ing  process  was  going  on  and  many  Christians  paid  the  supreme  price  for  their 
faith.  Gregory  the  Illuminator  was  one  of  the  converts.  He  was  subjected 
to  terrible  persecution.  Like  John  Bunyan  he  lingered  in  a  dungeon  for  twelve 
years.  His  saintly  life,  however,  so  softened  the  heart  of  the  heathen  king, 
Diritades,  that  the  king  was  converted,  and  the  saint  was  royally  sent  off  to 
Caesarea  of  Cappadocia  to  be  ordained  and  consecrated  by  the  Greek  Arch¬ 
bishop  Leontius,  who  was  said  to  be  a  direct  successor  of  Archbishop  Theophi- 
lus,  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Luke’s  Gospel.  Gregory,  returning  to 
Armenia  in  301,  organized  the  Armenian  Church.  After  presiding  over  this 
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church  for  thirty  years,  he  appointed  as  his  successor  in  the  pontificate  his 
celibate  son,  Aristages,  who  represented  his  Church  in  the  Council  of  Nicaea. 
This  is  a  succinct  history  of  the  ancient  Christian  institution,  which  for  1,030 
years  has  been  a  powerhouse  of  spiritual  radiation  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ararat. 

A  visitor  to  almost  any  of  these  Eastern  churches  in  Boston  will  be  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  resemblance  of  the  service  to  the  Catholic  Mass,  but  will  note 
certain  obvious  differences.  The  unfamiliar  language  of  the  liturgy,  the  parti-  • 
tion  or  screen,  painted  with  ikons,  before  the  altar,  the  absence  of  instrumental 
music,  the  oriental  aspect  of  some  of  the  bearded  priests  give  an  exotic  flavor 
to  the  ceremonies. 

The  largest  body  of  Eastern  Christians  dwelling  among  us  is  probably  the 
Greeks,  who  are  said  to  number  11,000  or  12,000  in  Greater  Boston.  For  their 
first  church,  on  Winchester  street,  the  plans  were  drawn  by  a  blind  architect 
selected  by  Michael  Anagnos,  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
himself  the  best  known  among  the  Greeks  of  Boston.  The  first  pastor  was 
Father  Fiampolis,  a  native  of  Ithaca.  The  most  distinguished  was  Right 
Reverend  Joakim  Alexopoulos,  who  in  1923  was  consecrated  bishop  of  a  diocese 
embracing  all  New  England  and  Eastern  Canada  and  including  fifty  congre¬ 
gations  with  65,000  worshippers.  In  the  year  of  his  consecration  the  present 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Annunciation  at  Parker  and  Ruggles  streets, 
which  sen  es  as  a  cathedral,  was  finished  and  occupied  and  the  church  on  Win¬ 
chester  street  was  sold.  The  congregation  numbers  about  6,000.  In  January, 
1931,  Bishop  Alexopoulos,  after  a  residence  of  twenty-four  years  in  America, 
was  recalled  to  Greece.  The  present  pastor  of  the  church  is  Reverend 
Athenagoras  Cavadas. 

About  1925  a  group  of  Boston  Greeks  who  objected  to  the  change  to  the 
western  calendar  and  the  resulting  shift  of  their  traditional  feast  days,  pur¬ 
chased  the  large  Episcopalian  Church  at  11  Union  Park  street,  refitted  it  with 
altar-screen  and  ikons,  and  have  continued  to  occupy  it  as  a  house  of  worship.  The 
ritual  and  doctrine  are  described  as  identical  with  those  of  the  other  Greek  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  congregation  is  said  to  number  3,000.  The  present  pastor  is  Reverend 
D.  Mittacos,  who  early  in  1931  took  the  place  of  Reverend  Angelos  T.  Vrettos. 

A  small  group  of  Evangelical  or  Protestant  Greeks  attend  services  conducted 
in  Greek  in  the  Park  Street  Church  by  Reverend  Christie  G.  Tokas,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Athens. 

The  Russians  of  Greater  Boston,  numbering  perhaps  4,000,  in  1910  pur¬ 
chased  the  Olivet  Congregational  Church  at  6  Dearborn  street,  Roxbury,  and 
rededicated  it  as  Holy  Trinity  Russian  Greek  Catholic  Church.  Their  pastor, 
Reverend  J.  E.  Grigorieff,  has  presided  over  the  congregation  during  the  entire 
period.  Besides  the  high  mass  every  Sunday  sung  in  Old  Slavic,  he  conducts 
afternoon  schools  for  children  three  times  a  week  in  Roxbury,  Cambridge  and 
Chelsea,  where  the  largest  bodies  of  Russian  folk  dwell.  Father  Grigorieff 
was  ordained  in  1904  and  served  in  Salem  for  four  years  before  coming  to  Boston. 
His  flock  numbers  about  2,000,  counting  regular  and  occasional  attendants. 
They  accept  the  jurisdiction  of  Metropolitan  Platon  of  New  York. 

It  was  at  Kiev,  the  holy  city  of  the  Ukrainians  (who  dislike  to  be  called 
Little  Russians),  that  Christianity  was  first  proclaimed  in  Russia  in  988.  A 
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border  race,  40,000,000  strong,  though  subject  now  to  five  foreign  governments, 
they  still  long  for  their  lost  independence.  About  4,000  of  them  are  said  to  live 
in  and  near  Boston.  Since  1910  they  have  held  services  under  various  pastors 
in  a  former  Protestant  church  at  136  Arlington  street,  where  about  one  hundred 
families  are  in  regular  attendance.  The  language  of  the  is  b  krai  man 

and  the  edifice  is  known  as  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church.  1  he  first  pastor 
of  the  congregation  was  Reverend  Alexander  Pawlak.  A  movement  to  identify 
the  church  with  the  Uniates  (a  group  of  Eastern  Catholics  affiliated  with  Rome 
divided  the  membership  at  one  time.  The  pastor  since  1929  has  been  Rev erenc 
Joseph  Zelechivsky,  who  came  to  America  in  1914  and  was  ordained  in  Pit 
burgh  in  1919.  He  is  subject  to  Archbishop  John  Theodorovich  of  Plulade  p  la. 

The  Albanians  or  Skypetars,  descendants  of  the  ancient  inyrians.  num^cr- 
ing  it  is  said  3,000  in  Greater  Boston,  began  to  meet  for  worship  about  1908  at 
227  Tremont  street.  In  1924  they  bought  the  Swedish  Church  at  20  Emera 
«treet  which,  renamed  St.  George’s  Albanian  Church,  is  still  occupied  by  1 1  m 
The  fir  t  pas  or  was  Bishop  (then  Reverend)  Fan  S.  Noli  who  was  succeeded 
nine  years  ago  by  Reverend  Dhosi  Katundi.  Bishop  Noli,  whose  episcopal 
seat  is  in  Boston  and  whose  diocese  covers  the  whole  United  States,  is  a  gr a  . 
of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  1912.  The  church  which  he  founded  was  in  some 
respects  unique.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  Albanian  church  in  this  country,  but 
i,  was  the  first  church  in  the  world  to  use  the  Albanian  language  in  its  liturgya 
Under  Turkish  rule  the  native  tongue  had  been  forbidden  in  the  schoob  so  that 
even  the  Bible  remained  untranslated  until  forty  years  ago. 

Albanians  come  principally  from  the  south,  the  Christians  of  northern  Albania 
being  Homan  Catholics,  while  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy 

°re  About”l921  a  group  of  Boston  Albanians  branched  off  from  the  main  body, 
the  differences  relating^apparently  to  questions  of  homeland  l^cs  and 

diction,  as  the  general  service  is  said  to  be  the  same.  T  Ins 

at  Holy  Trinity  Orthodox  Church,  245  D  street,  South  Boston.  Its  pastor 

Reverend  Nicholas  S.  Christopher,  one  of  the  oldest  Albanians  '"  America. 

Eaual  perhaps  to  the  Greeks  in  numbers  are  the  Syrians,  who  pi  de  the 
selves  on  t£  deLmt  from  the  seafaring  Phoenicians.  They  are  said  to  num- 
ber  10  000  or  more  in  the  metropolitan  city.  Their  four  principal  churches  aie 
c  uslemd  in  aTmall  section  of  the  South  End.  where  the  Syrian  colony,  now 
widely  scattered,  originally  settled.  The  oldest  of  these  churches,  that  at 
78  Tyler  street  is  that  of  the  Maronites,  dwellers  on  the  western  slopes  of 
Mount  Lebanon  which  is  commemorated  in  the  poetic  title  of  their  house  of 
worship  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon^  It  was 
from  this  church  that  Khalil  Gibran,  the  Syrian  artist  and  writer  warned 
April  12  1931  The  builder  of  the  church  was  Bishop  Joseph  ^azbeU  It 
preit -tor  is  Right  Reverend  Stephen  el-D„uaihy,  chor-bishop .of ^  he  Synan 
Maronite  churches  in  the  United  States.  The  liturgy  is  in  ancient  Syriac,  ihe 
Melchites  like  the  Maronites  a  body  of  great  antiquity  but  using  Arabic  with 
so^  Greek  in  their  service,  worship  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Annunc  a- 
tion  at  178  Harrison  avenue,  which  is  under  the  pastorship  of  Reverend  1  et 
Abouzeid.  Both  Maronites  and  Melchites,  though  retaining  many  Eastern 
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practices,  are,  strictly  speaking:,  Roman  Catholics,  since  they  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Together  they  comprise  more  than  half  of  the  Syrians 
in  Boston. 

Apart  from  them  are  the  Orthodox  Syrians,  who  have  two  branches  in 
Boston.  In  1915  St.  George’s  Syrian  Orthodox  Church  was  organized  but 
it  was  not  until  1923  that  the  present  edifice  at  154  Tyler  street  was  built. 
The  first  pastor  was  Reverend  George  D.  Maloof.  The  present  incumbent 
is  Reverend  John  Saba,  who  has  ministered  since  1927  to  a  flock  of  2,000  souls. 
Most  of  these,  indeed  the  majority  of  the  Syrians  in  Boston,  are  from  the  region 
of  Mount  Lebanon.  The  language  of  the  liturgy  is  Arabic  with  some  portions 
in  Greek. 

St.  John  of  Damascus  Syrian  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  08  Hudson  street, 
was  built  in  1914,  to  serve  the  religious  needs  of  a  congregation  organized 
in  1907,  whose  1,500  members  come  from  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  the 
present  pastor  is  Reverend  Gabriel  Barrow.  The  language  of  the  liturgy 
is  Arabic  and  Greek  and  there  are  no  differences  of  rite  or  doctrine  between 
this  congregation  and  that  which  worships  in  St.  George’s  Church.  Both 
are  essentially  Greek  Orthodox  churches.  Though  subject  ultimately  to 
their  own  Patriarch  at  home,  they  affiliate  readily  with  the  other  Orthodox 
bodies  in  this  country.  An  exposition  of  Orthodox  doctrine,  foi  example, 
entitled  “The  Old  Church  in  the  New  World,”  written  by  the  Syrian  archpriest, 
Basil  M.  Kherbawi,  of  New  York,  is  warmly  indorsed  in  Russian  and  Greek 
forewords  by  Metropolitan  Platon  and  Archbishop  Athanassiades  of  Neapolis 
in  Palestine  and  in  English  by  Alexander,  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese 
of  North  and  South  America. 

Mention  may  be  made  here  of  the  Evangelical  services  conducted  for 
Syrians  at  Morgan  Memorial  by  Reverend  Shibly  D.  Malouf. 

The  number  of  Armenians  in  Greater  Boston  is  not  easy  to  estimate  but 
there  are  certainly  several  thousands  of  this  far-scattered  and  much-suffering 
people.  After  worshipping  in  temporary  quarters,  they  bought  in  1923  the 
old  church  at  397  Shawmut  avenue,  previously  used  for  the  South  End  branch 
of  the  Public  Library.  The  pastor  for  several  years  was  the  Right  Reverend 
S.  V.  Ivasparian,  a  graduate  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge, 
who  was  recently  called  to  take  charge  of  an  Armenian  seminary  in  Syria. 
His  place  was  supplied  for  a  time  by  the  Reverend  Khoren  Lazarian.  The 
present  pastor  is  the  Reverend  H.  Thoumayan.  The  congregation  is  estimated 
at  5,000.  The  liturgy  is  in  Old  Armenian  and  the  chief  dignitary  of  the  church 
is  the  Catholikos,  residing  in  the  monastery  of  Etshmiadzin,  near  Erivan. 

The  Armenians  have  also  a  well  organized  Congregational  church  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  at  Porter  square.  The  minister  is  the  Reverend  S.  H.  Halajian. 

Thus  nearly  a  dozen  churches,  some  built,  others  purchased,  usually 
out  of  slender  means,  testify  to  the  religious  fervor  and  loyalty  of,  perhaps, 
thirty  thousand  Eastern  Christians  who  are  endeavoring  to  keep  alive  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers  in  the  alien  atmosphere  of  twentieth-century  Boston. 
Some  of  them  have  migrated  hither  from  the  very  cradle  of  Christianity  and 
maintain  religious  practices  that  go  back  to  the  days  of  the  Apostles. 
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By  Rabbi  HARRY  LEVI 

Five  men  of  Jewish  blood  were  with  Columbus  when  he  discovered  America. 
A  Jewish  mariner  was  with  the  expedition  which  discovered  Brazil  in  1500. 
There  were  large  numbers  of  Jews  in  South  America  by  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Jews  were  victims  of  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  We  are  celebrating  this  year  (1930)  the  275th  anniversary 
of  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  Jews  in  New  Amsterdam,  as  New  York  was  then 
called. 

Jews  first  arrived  in  New  England  in  1655.  By  1690  they  were  in  New¬ 
port  in  considerable  numbers.  In  1762  they  were  numerous  enough  to  build 
a  synagog  there.  The  capture  of  the  town  by  the  British  in  1776  scattered 
the  community.  Many  went  to  Leicester.  Some  came  to  Boston.  Individual 
Jews  had  arrived  here  as  early  as  1649.  Few  of  them  remained.  And  their 
numbers  were  so  small  that  they  made  no  impression. 

Jewish  community  life  did  not  begin  in  Boston  until  the  1840’s.  By 
that  time  sufficient  numbers  had  arrived,  mainly  from  New  Haven  and  New 
York,  with  direct  additions  from  Germany  and  other  lands,  to  make  possible 
the  holding  of  religious  services.  The  first  Jewish  congregation  was  organized 
here  in  1843  and  was  given  the  name  Ohabei  Shalom,  “Lovers  of  Peace.” 
The  congregation  established  the  first  religious  school  in  1849  and  in  1851 
dedicated  the  first  synagog,  a  modest  structure  on  Warrenton  (then  Warren) 
street.  In  1854  some  of  the  more  liberal  members  of  the  congregation  seceded 
and  organized  the  second  congregation  in  the  city,  Adath  Israel,  now  known 
as  Temple  Israel,  and  built  a  small,  humble  synagog  on  Pleasant  street.  Later, 
in  1858,  another  group  withdrew,  organizing  a  third  congregation,  Mishkan 
Tefila,  now  the  Seaver  Street  Synagog.  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun,  now 
the  Blue  Hill  Avenue  Synagog,  was  established  in  1875.  There  were  probably 
also  at  the  time  a  number  of  small  Jewish  groups  banded  together  for  religious 
purposes.  Most  of  these  early  Jews  came  from  Germany.  Other  lands,  how¬ 
ever,  were  represented  among  them,  Poland,  Russia,  Holland.  There  had  even 
been  an  Algerian  group,  which  seems  to  have  disappeared  before  the  second 
half  of  the  century.  Such  was  the  Jewry  of  Boston  fifty  years  ago.  The  entire 
community  could  not  have  exceeded  3,000  souls.  The  total  Jewish  population 
of  the  country  at  the  time  was  estimated  to  be  230,000. 

Half  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  then  lived  in  Russia,  suffering  indignities, 
persecution  and  discrimination  which  made  life  almost  impossible  for  them. 

Then  came  the  May  Laws  of  1882.  The  immediate  result  was  a  heavy 
Jewish  emigration  from  Russia,  mostly  to  America.  From  1821  to  1870  the 
total  Jewish  immigration  from  Russia  was  7,550.  From  1882  to  1890  the 
average  was  20,000  per  year.  In  the  90’s  it  rose  to  over  40,000  per  year.  In 
1840  the  total  Jewish  population  of  the  United  States  was  15,000,  in  1881 
229,087,  in  1887  250,000,  and  it  is  now  estimated  to  be  about  4,500,000.  From 
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1881  to  1901  Jewish  immigration  through  the  ports  of  New  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  alone  was  644,966.  During  the  past  forty  years  2,000,000 
Russian  Jews  have  come  to  the  United  States.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all 
this  immigration  remained  in  the  East,  especially  on  the  Coast.  Sixty-nine 
per  cent  live  in  the  eleven  largest  cities  in  the  land.  Part  of  the  tide  swept 
into  Boston.  1  he  annual  increase  is  not  available.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
especially  heavy  during  the  80’s,  probably  because  there  were  few  Russian 
Jews  here  at  the  time,  most  of  the  new  arrivals  in  the  country  naturally  making 
for  the  cities  where  their  fellow-countrymen  had  already  established  themselves. 
It  is  estimated  that  Boston  Jewry  numbered  about  5,000  in  1892.  From  1892 
to  189/,  14,700  more  arrived.  The  next  few  j'ears  must  have  seen  a  heavy 
influx,  as  the  Jewish  Encyclopedia  places  the  Jewish  population  of  the  city  in 
1901  at  40,000,  “most  of  whom  were  Russians.”  The  complexion  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  changing  rapidly. 

Practically  all  immigrants  are  poor  people,  leaving  the  homes  in  which 
they  have  been  born  and  reared  that  they  may  better  their  material  condi¬ 
tion.  The  first  consideration  of  these  immigrant  Jews  was  to  make  a  living, 
the  second  to  carry  on  their  religious  life.  Indeed,  the  two  were  interwoven. 
Y\  ork  and  wage  had  to  be  secured  to  make  religious  life  possible.  But  that 
religious  life  was  carried  on  when  work  was  scarce  and  wages  almost  too  small 
to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  These  immigrant  Jews  could  live  on  little, 
but  they  could  not  live  without  their  faith.  Indeed,  they  could  live  on  little 
because  they  lived  “  not  by  bread  alone,”  but  by  their  faith.  So  that  the  moment 
they  arrived,  they  either  affiliated  with  the  already  existing  congregations  or 
established  new  congregations  of  their  own. 

Mostly  they  followed  the  latter  procedure.  As  has  already  been  said, 
the  major  portion  of  the  Jews  who  had  preceded  them  here  had  come  from 
Germany.  Contrary  to  current  accepted  opinion,  the  Jews  of  the  world  are 
not  all  alike.  Nor  do  they  have  the  same  interests  nor  even  the  same  forms 
of  worship.  Just  as  Christians  run  the  whole  religious  gamut  from  orthodoxy, 
represented  by  Catholicism,  through  the  conservative  groups,  the  Presbyterians 
Baptists,  Lutherans,  etc.,  to  the  more  liberal  branches  of  the  faith,  Unitarians 
and  the  like,  so  do  Jews.  The  Jewish  immigrants  who  came  here  from  Russia 
were  wholly  orthodox.  They  neither  completely  understood  their  German 
coreligionists  nor  were  they  wholly  understood  by  them.  The  earlier  arrivals 
did  care  for  the  material  needs  of  those  who  followed.  But  that  was  the  extent 
of  the  contact.  Religiously  they  kept  apart. 

But  because  they  could  not  do  without  religious  worship  and  religious 
observance,  and  because  these  were  practically  impossible  without  congre¬ 
gational  affiliation,  this  immigration  of  the  80’s  and  90’s  quickly  resulted  in 
the  multiplication  of  Jewish  congregations  in  the  city.  The  Jewish  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  estimates  that  there  were  twenty-one  congregations  here  in  1901.  Some 
of  these  groups  held  their  services  in  private  homes  or  rented  halls.  Gradually, 
as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  strength,  they  began  to  erect  synagogs.  Some 
of  these  congregations,  of  considerable  strength  fifty  years  ago,  have  since 
disbanded.  Some  of  the  synagogs,  crowded  with  worshipers  at  services  in  the 
earlier  years,  have  given  way  to  playgrounds  and  commercial  structures,  their 
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constituents  joining  other  religious  groups.  Today  there  are  some  fifty  con¬ 
gregations  in  Boston,  most  of  them  worshiping  in  buildings  of  their  own.  they 
represent  every  phase  of  Jewish  life  and  their  members  hail  from  ever}  land 
under  the  sun. 

Here  are  the  Jewish  congregations  now  in  the  city:  Adath  B  nai  Israel, 
Adath  Israel  (Hyde  Park),  Adath  Jeshurun,  Agudath  Achim  (Boston),  Agudath 
Achim  (Roxbury),  Agudath  Israel  Congregation  Anshei  Sfard,  Anshe  Bris 
Sholom,  Anshe  Sfard  (Boston),  Anshe  Sfard  (Roxbury'),  Ahavath  Sholom, 
Anshe  Poland,  Anshe  Wolyn,  Anshe  Libawitch,  Atereth  Israel  (Roxbury), 
Atereth  Israel  (South  Boston),  Ahavath  Sholom,  Beth  El,  Beth  Jacob,  Beth 
Hakneseth  Tifereth  Israel,  Beth  Abraham,  Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  (Boston), 
Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  (Roxbury),  Beth  Hamedrash  Hagodol  Anshe  Poln, 
B’nai  Abraham,  B'nai  Israel,  Brighton  Hebrew  Congregation,  Chai  Odom, 
Chevre  Mishnaith,  Dorchester  Club,  Ein  Jacob,  Fessenden  Street  Congregation, 
Hadrath  Israel,  Hevra  Chai  Odom,  Hevra  Mishnaith  Shomre  Shabos,  Kehillath 
Israel,  Iveneseth  Israel,  Lunas  Hatzedek,  Machsikai  Hadas,  Mishkan  Israel, 
Mishkan  Shlomo,  Anshe  Birsh,  North  Russell  Street  Congregation,  Ohel  Jacob, 
Otisfield  Congregation,  Shaarai  Zion,  Shaarai  lefila,  Shaarai  Jerusalem,  Shep- 
tovker  Congregation,  Sheptovker  Shul,  Sons  of  Abraham,  South  Boston  Hebrew 
Institute,  Talmud  Torah,  Temple  Israel,  Temple  Mishkan  Tefila,  Temple 
Ohabei  Shalom,  Tifereth  Israel,  Toras  Moshe,  Walkimir  Congregation,  ^  all 
Street  Congregation,  Wilner  Congregation,  Zeiller  Congregation. 

These  are  the  congregations  in  Boston  proper.  Ihere  are,  of  course,  many 
other  congregations  in  the  towns  and  cities  adjacent  to  Boston.  There  are 
probably  as  many  as  forty  more  in  what  is  known  as  Greater  Boston.  Chelsea 
alone  has  fourteen.  The  Jewish  population  of  Greater  Boston  is  about  135,000, 
of  Boston  proper  about  90,000. 

The  leading  rabbis  of  the  city  during  the  past  fifty  years  are  the  following: 
Samuel  Abrams,  Benjamin  H.  Birnbaum,  William  Drazin,  Menachem  Eichler, 
Louis  M.  Epstein,  Rabbi  Feinstein,  Charles  Fleischer,  Zalman  Friederman, 
Henry  R.  Gold,  Samuel  Hirshberg,  Phineas  Israeli,  Harry  M.  Ixatzen,  Raphael 
Lasker,  Harry  Levi,  Wolf  Margolies,  Abraham  Nowak,  Herman  H.  Rubenovitz, 
Solomon  Schindler,  Rabbi  Shershevsky,  Haym  Shoher,  David  M.  Shohet. 

Though  the  Jewish  men  and  women  who  came  here  a  half-century  ago 
quickly  gave  thought  to  the  organization  of  congregations  and  the  erection  of 
synagogs,  they  gave  little  attention  to  systematic  Jewish  education.  They 
counted  the  synagog  their  school,  indeed  called  it  their  school,  and  felt  that 
they  received  their  religious  education  from  its  services.  The  older  men  came 
regularly  to  the  synagog,  to  supplement  the  sendees  with  religious  study  and 
discussion.  The  women  played  little  part  in  this  program,  the  children  hardly 
any  part  at  all.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were  probably  but  three  Jewish  religious 
schools  in  the  city  and  these  were  connected  with  the  three  older  congregations, 
Ohabei  Shalom,  Adath  Israel  and  Mishkan  Tefila. 

The  first  Hebrew  school  in  Boston  was  organized  about  thirty-seven  years 
ago  on  Lovering  street  in  the  West  End.  Patterned  after  the  European  model, 
ithad  limited  facilities  and  an  inadequate  curriculum.  The  first  modern  Hebrew 
school  was  opened  at  02  Chambers  street  in  1895.  It  is  now  located  at  31 
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North  Russell  street  and  is  known  as  the  Ivrio  Hebrew  School.  Since  then, 
with  the  growth  of  congregational  life,  the  development  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  and  the  larger  vision  of  its  leaders,  the  cause  of  Jewish  education  has 
received  increasing  attention,  until  today  there  are  scores  of  religious  schools 
in  every  part  of  the  city.  Some  years  ago,  Congregation  Adath  Jeshurun 
built  its  fine  Menorah  Institute.  Recently,  Temple  Kehillath  Israel  dedicated 
a  splendid  school  building  adjoining  its  synagog.  So  did  Congregation  Beth  El 
of  Dorchester.  The  Otisfield  Hebrew  Congregation  has  just  erected  what  is 
known  as  the  Roxbury  Free  School.  The  Dorchester  Mattapan  Hebrew  School, 
with  accommodations  for  1,000  children,  has  just  been  completed  and  dedicated. 
Mishkan  Tefila  has  just  erected  a  magnificent  building  for  school  purposes.  1  he 
same  is  true  of  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom;  while  Temple  Israel  two  years  ago 
completed  the  construction  of  a  School  of  Religion,  which  is  declared  by  com¬ 
petent  Jewish  authorities  to  represent  facilities  for  religious  education  such  as 
the  Jew  has  never  known  in  all  his  history. 

Many  of  the  other  congregations  have  recently  contributed  to  this  develop¬ 
ment  by  making  adequate  physical  provision  for  their  religious  schools.  Some 
have  limited  their  enrollment  to  the  children  of  the  congregation.  Others 
have  opened  their  doors  to  all  the  Jewish  children  of  the  neighborhood.  Temple 
Israel  has  gone  a  step  further  and  has  established  seven  branch  religious  schools, 
one  meeting  in  the  school  building  on  Longwood  avenue,  and  six  others  in 
Mattapan,  Hyde  Park,  Cambridge,  Woburn.  Everett  and  \\  altham. 

There  are  not  only  more  religious  schools  in  Boston,  schools  in  which  the 
instruction  is  given  wholly  in  the  vernacular,  there  are  also  more  Hebrew  schools. 
The  recent  development  in  Palestine  has  brought  about  a  new  interest  in 
Hebrew,  which  has  affected  large  groups  of  all  ages  who  might  otherwise  have 
lost  all  familiarity  with  it. 

Indeed,  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  veritable  renaissance  of  interest  in 
things  Jewish.  This  is,  of  course,  true  elsewhere,  but  is  equally  true  here. 
And  this  new  passion  touches  not  merely  secular  Jewish  matters  but  definitely 
religious  interests  as  well.  Temple  Mishkan  defila  and  Temple  Israel  ha\e 
organized  choral  societies  to  familiarize  the  community  with  Jewish  music. 
Temple  Israel  has  a  Little  Theater  which  uses  the  medium  of  the  Jewish  drama 
for  educational  purposes.  Many  of  our  religious  schools  are  using  Jewish  mov¬ 
ing  pictures  as  part  ot  their  curricula. 

Most  of  the  congregations  have  not  been  content  to  limit  their  religious 
interests  to  public  worship  and  the  development  of  Jewish  education,  but 
have  established  programs  of  religious  activity  that  branch  out  in  a  score  and 
more  of  differing  directions.  Some  of  these  activities  are  in  the  hands  of  congre¬ 
gational  brotherhoods,  sisterhoods  and  young  people’s  groups,  which  have 
developed  marvelously  during  recent  years.  Some  of  these  organizations  try 
to  bring  religious  education  to  outlying  districts.  Some  aim  to  reach  the 
Jewish  students,  of  whom  there  are  5.000  in  the  eitv.  Some  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Jewish  inmates  of  hospitals,  eleemosynary  and  penal  institutions. 
Some  arrange  religious  services  for  young  people,  especially  during  the  high 
Holy  Days,  when  the  usual  synagog  accommodations  are  wholly  inadequate. 
Some  conduct  special  classes  for  the  study  of  Jewish  history,  literature  and 
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philosophy.  Some  care  for  the  religious  education  of  the  Jewish  blind  and  deaf. 
Some  are  actively  concerned  with  furthering  the  interests  of  national  Jewish 
institutions,  like  the  theological  schools,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the  coun¬ 
try  And  many  are  active  in  awakening  the  Jewish  spirit  that  may  further 
the  Zionist  cause  in  Palestine.  There  was  a  time  when  the  programs  of  these 
organizations  were  largely  social  and  secular.  More  and  more  they  are  becom¬ 
ing  definitely  Jewish  and  religious.  As  I  write,  nine  of  the  men’s  clubs  of  our 
congregations,  representing  every  angle  of  Jewish  religious  life,  have  arrangec 
to  celebrate  together  the  festival  of  the  Maccabees.  All  of  these  groups  are 
becoming  increasingly  helpful  agencies  for  the  legitimate  expression  of  the 
faith  with  which  they  are  affiliated. 

But  though  many  of  our  congregations  have  joined  national  associations, 
every  congregation  is  autonomous  and  is  a  law  unto  itself.  There  is  no  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authority  which  can  impose  creed  or  policy  upon  it.  But  liberty  has 
its  dangers  as  well  as  its  advantages.  It  is  good  for  congregations  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  Yet  there  is  much  work  which  ought  to  be  done  which  concerns 
them  all  alike  and  which  no  congregation  alone  can  accomplish.  For  this 
purpose  congregations,  however  free  they  may  be,  however  much  they  may 
differ,  especially  in  incidentals,  must  band  themselves  together.  Retaining 
their  loyalty  to  their  own  program  and  their  own  point  of  view,  they  must 
work  together  for  their  common  ends.  Hence,  five  years  ago,  eight  of  t  e 
English-speaking  Jewish  congregations  of  the  city  organized  the  Boston  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Jewish  Congregations,  which  in  the  brief  period  of  its  existence  as 
more  than  justified  itself.  The  president  of  the  Union  since  its  inception  has 

been  Moses  Mishel.  .  . 

Many  of  these  organizations  have  joined  national  associations  carrying  on 

Jewish  work  in  communities  too  small  to  initiate  or  develop  it  themselves. 
Thus  a  goodly  number  of  our  congregational  brotherhoods  belong  to  t  e 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Brotherhoods  and  the  Men’s  Clubs  of  the 
United  Synagog,  while  the  local  sisterhoods  are  affiliated  with  similar  national 
federations  of  Jewish  women.  Indeed  the  United  Synagog,  composed  of  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  conservative  congregations  in  this  section  of  the  country,  las 
developed  here  so  rapidly  that  a  Boston  branch  of  the  union  has  been  or^nize  • 

The  United  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association  was  organized  in  lbbU  to 
care  for  the  Jewish  needy  of  the  community.  In  1888  this  society  joined  wit  1 
a  number  of  other  local  associations  with  similar  purposes  to  form,  what  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  first  Federated  Jewish  Charities  in  America. 
Though  sectarian,  the  work  of  the  Federation  and  all  its  constituent  groups 
was  wholly  secular.  Save  for  religious  services,  for  example,  winch  the  Home 
for  Destitute  Jewish  Children  provided  for  those  in  its  care,  or  religious  services 
which  the  Free  Burial  Society  provided  for  the  poor  of  the  community  who 
passed  away,  there  was  no  thought  of  attempting  to  do  religious  work  as  such. 

When  the  local  Council  of  Jewish  Women  was  organized,  the  largest 
Jewish  women’s  association  in  the  city,  it  undertook  to  establish  and  conduct 
schools  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Jewish  children.  But  the  Council  at 
that  time  did  not  belong  to  the  Federation.  The  Federation  was  concernei 
with  the  administration  of  charity  and  charity,  it  was  felt,  had  no  rig  o 
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embark  in  the  field  of  religion.  That  field  should  be  tilled  by  the  synagog. 
But  there  were  so  many  children  then  receiving  no  religious  instruction,  the 
Hebrew  schools  were  so  poorly  organized  and  the  standard  of  education  in 
most  of  the  schools  was  so  unsatisfactory,  that  in  1915  a  group  of  rabbis  and 
laymen  established  the  Jewish  Education  Society,  to  lift  the  whole  communal 
school  level  and  reach  as  many  of  the  unschooled  children  as  possible.  When 
Mr.  Morris  Waldman  assumed  charge  of  the  Federated  Jewish  Charities  in 
1917,  among  other  radical  changes  which  he  introduced  was  that  of  making  it 
financially  and  administratively  responsible,  as  far  as  possible,  for  all  the  reli¬ 
gious  schools  of  the  Jewish  community  not  directly  connected  with  the  synagogs. 
Out  of  this  proposal,  which  was  not  adopted  without  bitter  criticism  and  con¬ 
troversy,  grew  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  which  planned  to  embrace 
both  the  Associated  Boston  Hebrew  Schools,  composed  of  all  the  Hebrew  schools 
of  the  day,  with  an  enrollment  of  1,529  children,  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Religious  Schools,  comprising  all  the  existing  Sunday  schools,  with  an  enroll¬ 
ment  of  1,934,  and,  within  the  means  at  its  disposal,  to  expand  the  work  until 
it  could  bring  Jewish  education  to  all  the  Jewish  children  in  the  community. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Louis  Idurwich,  who  made  the  survey 
which  demonstrated  the  need  of  the  Bureau  and  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Bureau  since  it  was  established,  Jewish  education  has  reached  new  proportions 
and  found  new  dignity  throughout  the  community.  The  Bureau  has  assumed 
direction  of  most  of  the  religious  schools  that  knew  no  synagogal  affiliation  and 
has  advanced  subsidies  to  most  of  the  independent  Hebrew  schools  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  has  established  a  number  of  new  schools,  has  introduced  a  stand¬ 
ardized  curriculum,  has  raised  the  standards  of  school  equipment  and  teaching 
personnel,  has  made  a  number  of  interesting  studies  in  the  field  of  religious 
education  and  has  introduced  many  new  methods  of  mass  education.  It  intro¬ 
duced  music  and  art  into  the  Hebrew  schools  of  the  city.  In  every  way  the 
Bureau  has  richly  served  the  religious  development  of  Boston  Jewry.  Recently, 
as  a  result  of  the  period  of  depression,  it  has  had  to  withdraw  the  subsidies  it 
had  been  granting  and  has  thus  lost  control  of  a  number  of  schools  which  pre¬ 
viously  had  been  under  its  direction. 

Though  a  large  number  of  Jewish  children  of  the  city  are  reached  by  the 
regularly  organized  Jewish  schools,  it  is  certain  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
children  are  not  enrolled  in  these  schools,—  which  does  not  mean  that  they  are 
without  religious  instruction.  All  through  the  ages  the  work  of  the  schools 
has  been  supplemented  by  private  religious  instruction  in  the  homes,  instruc¬ 
tion  imparted  not  by  the  parents  but  by  professional  paid  teachers.  And  this 
instruction  was  not  weekly  but  daily.  This  is  undoubtedly  still  true  in  Boston. 
Most  of  the  children  of  our  community  probably  receive  their  religious  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  way.  .  , 

One  of  the  constituent  organizations  of  the  Associated  Jewish  Rhilan- 

thropies  is  the  Jewish  Prison  Aid  Society,  organized  in  1913.  As  the  name 
indicates,  the  society  concerns  itself  with  the  interests  of  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  who  are  in  the  penal  institutions  of  the  state  and  more  especially  of  Boston. 
The  program  is  almost  exclusively  religious  and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  present 
chaplain,  Moses  L.  Sedar,  since  the  society  was  established. 
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There  are  other  Jewish  organizations  whose  purpose  is  not  specifically 
religious,  though  indirectly  they  have  been  doing  religious  work.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  Hadassah, 
though  constitutionally  pledged  to  medical  work  in  Palestine,  still  exerts  a 
healthy  religious  influence  over  its  members.  The  New  Century  Club  marks 
the  Jewish  hoi}7  days  with  special  programs  and  brings  to  its  platform  monthly 
distinguished  Jews  who  are  authorities  on  specific  Jewish  themes.  The  League 
of  Jewish  Women,  composed  of  forty-three  local  Jewish  Women’s  organizations, 
lends  itself  wholeheartedly  to  every  cause  which  affects  the  faith  of  the  Jew. 

Little  religious  literature  has  been  published  by  the  community  during 
the  past  fifty  years.  The  orthodox  congregations  have  continued  the  use  of 
the  traditional  Jewish  liturgy.  The  conservative  congregations  introduced  con¬ 
siderable  modifications  in  the  ritual  and  have  supplemented  these  changes  with 
a  large  body  of  literature  for  purposes  of  religious  education.  The  liberal  con¬ 
gregations  years  ago  adopted  the  ritual  issued  by  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis.  Most  of  this  material,  however,  was  prepared  by  national 
organizations  with  headquarters  in  other  cities.  Little  has  been  done  locally  to 
enlarge  this  program.  The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  the  Hebrew 
Teachers’  College  have  from  time  to  time  issued  pamphlets  on  Jewish  themes. 
Some  forty  years  ago  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler  issued  a  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Boston.  In  1896-1925 Ezekiel  Leavitt  wrote  numerous  poems,  plays  and  essays 
dealing  with  Jewish  life.  Twenty  years  ago  Rabbi  Menachem  Eichler  issued 
an  interesting  volume  of  Jewish  prayers.  In  1928  “The  Adjustment  of  Law  to 
Life  in  Rabbinic  Literature”  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Solomon  Zucrow.  In 
1929  Rabbi  Louis  M.  Epstein  published  “The  Jewish  Marriage  Contract.” 
In  1930  Rabbi  Beryl  D.  Cohon  wrote  “An  Introduction  to  Judaism.”  In  1911 
Rabbi  Harry  Levi  wrote  “Jewish  Characters  in  English  Fiction,”  in  1929, 
“The  Great  Adventure”  and  in  1930  “A  Rabbi  Speaks.”  In  1920  Rabbi 
Levi  also  wrote  a  new  ritual  for  the  Sunday  services  of  Temple  Israel.  In  1927 
Maurice  Lieberman  wrote  “Know  the  Bible.”  In  1880  Solomon  Schindler, 
then  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  edited  a  monthly  Jewish  Journal,  only  a  few  issues  of 
which  appeared.  In  1892-93  Abraham  Alpert  issued  a  semi-religious  weekly,  the 
Hebrew  Citizen.  The  Jewish  Advocate,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in 
1902,  and  is  now  edited  by  Alexander  Brin,  is  the  only  Jewish  weekly  in  the 
city.  The  Jewish  Telegraph  and  the  Jewish  World  have  also  issued  local  editions, 
which  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Alpert. 

The  growth  of  the  youth  movement  in  the  synagog  has  been  especially 
marked  of  recent  years.  Twenty  years  ago  the  movement  was  unknown  in 
the  synagog.  Now  almost  every  congregation  has  a  young  people’s  group, 
which,  aside  from  its  social  program,  gives  itself  seriously  to  some  part  of  the 
work  of  the  synagog.  And  the  movement  has  reached  beyond  the  synagog 
to  our  Jewish  centers  and  educational  institutions.  Most  of  our  centers  have 
religious  classes  for  children,  or  study  classes  for  growing  young  men  and  women. 
Many  of  the  so-called  boys’  and  girls’  clubs  have  definitely  Jewish  programs. 
For  some  years  the  Boston  Young  Men’s  Hebrew  Association  conducted  regular 
Friday  evening  services.  In  practically  every  college  and  school  in  and  about 
Boston  there  are  branches  of  the  Avukah,  the  Jewish  Student  Zionist  Society 
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and  the  Me  nor  ah,  an  intercollegiate  Jewish  organization  for  the  study  of 
Jewish  culture  and  history.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Jewish  religious  schools 
seldom  reached  those  beyond  grammar  school  age.  Now  every  religious 
school  of  the  larger  congregations  has  a  high  school  department  and  some 
have  departments  for  systematic  adult  education.  The  Hebrew  Teachers’ 
College,  founded  in  1920,  has  probably  the  best  normal  school  for  Jewish  teachers 
in  the  country. 

This  college  was  founded  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  in  1921. 
Its  first  dean  was  Dr.  Nisson  Touroff,  formerly  of  Palestine,  now  with  the 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  of  New  Lork,  one  of  the  ablest  Jewish  educators 
of  the  day.  The  double  aim  of  the  college  has  been  to  train  Jewish  teachers 
and  develop  American  Jewish  scholarship.  The  institution  has  had  a  notable 
career.  Aside  from  the  men  and  women  it  has  graduated  and  put  into  the 
field,  it  established  a  Principals’  Association  and  developed  a  Hebrew  stage. 
In  1927  the  Legislature  authorized  the  college  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor, 
Master  and  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature,  Hebrew  Laws  and  Hebrew  Education. 
The  course  of  study,  originally  of  four  y-ears,  was  later  extended  to  six  and  later 
still  to  eight  years.  The  present  enrollment  of  the  college  is  150.  Doctor 
Touroff  resigned  in  1926  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Perlman,  who  is 
still  in  charge. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  today  some  90,000  Jews  in  Boston.  They 
live  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Reli¬ 
giously,  they  represent  every-  phase  of  Jewish  thought  and  life.  Most  are 
orthodox,  though  this  orthodoxy  is  gradually  and  inevitably  being  modified. 
1  he  reduction  and  the  possible  complete  cessation  of  immigration  promises 
to  hasten  this  modification.  The  change  is  already  noticeable  in  the  increased 
and  increasing  number  of  conservative  congregations.  Few  of  these  congre¬ 
gations  are  alike  in  their  ritual  or  program.  Some  hold  three  services  daily. 
Some  meet  only  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday.  Temple  Israel  is  the  most 
liberal  Jewish  congregation  in  the  city  and  the  only  one  holding  Sunday  as 
well  as  Saturday  services. 

Of  16,000  Jewish  children  of  school  age  about  6,000  are  enrolled  in  religious 
schools.  This  represents  about  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  children  who  receive 
any  religious  instruction.  The  rest  are  instructed  privately.  Some  schools 
have  but  one  session  a  week,  some  hold  two  sessions  and  some  meet  daily, 
except  on  Saturday.  The  week-day  sessions  are  held  after  the  close  of  the 
public  schools,  either  in  the  late  afternoon  or  at  night.  There  are  no  Jewish 
parochial  schools  in  Boston  and  few  anywhere  in  America,  probably  none  out¬ 
side  of  New  York  City.  In  some  congregations  adult  groups  meet  daily-  and 
in  other  synagogs  weekly  for  educational  purposes.  On  the  whole,  however, 
there  is  little  systematic  or  organized  adult  Jewish  education  in  the  city-,  though 
local  educators  are  giving  this  lack  their  serious  attention. 

The  Jewish  community-  is  composed  of  foreign-born  and  native-born,  of 
liberals,  conservatives  and  orthodox,  of  Zionists  and  non-Zionists.  Jews 
here,  like  their  Christian  neighbors  and  like  Jews  everywhere,  differ  in  scores 
of  ways.  Yet  on  fundamental  religious  and  Jewish  issues  they-  work  well 
together.  There  is  probably-  less  friction  and  more  unity-  in  the  Jewish  commu- 
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nity  here  than  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  country.  Practically  the  whole 
community,  with  all  its  differences,  is  concerned  with  the  administration  of 
our  Jewish  charities,  with  the  problem  of  Jewish  education  and  with  the  needs 
of  hapless  coreligionists  abroad.  The  whole  Jewish  body,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentatives,  shared  in  the  community  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  and  in  the 
special  Jewish  service  held  in  November  at  the  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom.  And 
every  element  in  local  Jewry  participated  in  the  fine  program  staged  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  December  17,  to  mark  the  275th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in 
the  United  States.  This  was  also  true  twenty-five  years  ago  when  the  250th 
anniversary  was  celebrated. 

Representing  largely  an  immigrant  group  of  recent  arrival,  facing  the 
difficulties  in  adjustment  to  a  new  environment  which  all  immigrants  know, 
victims,  as  have  been  their  people  through  the  ages,  of  misunderstanding  and 
ill-will,  the  Jews  of  Boston  have  none  the  less  made  a  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  community  of  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed.  As  the  years  move  on, 
they  will  give  even  more  generously,  as  they  should,  to  the  city  which  has  done 
so  much  for  them  and  meant  so  much  to  them.  And  they  will  do  it  more  surely 
and  more  successfully  as  they  preserve  unimpaired  that  loyalty  to  their  faith 
which  sustained  their  people  always. 

Rabbi  Levi  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  and  express  his  deep 
appreciation  to  the  following,  who  so  generously  assisted  him  in  collecting  the 
data  contained  in  this  essay. 

Mr.  Alexander  Brin,  editor  of  the  “Jewish  Advocate.” 

Mr.  Abraham  Alpert,  of  the  Hebrew  Sheltering  and  Immigrant  Aid  Society 
of  America. 

Rabbi  Louis  M.  Epstein,  of  Temple  Ivehillath  Israel  of  Brookline. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Wiseman,  of  the  Associated  Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s 
Hebrew  Associations. 

Mr.  Moses  Mishel,  of  the  Seaver  Street  Synagog. 

Mr.  Louis  Hurwxch,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 

Mr.  Moses  L.  Sedar,  chaplain  of  the  Jewish  Prison  Aid  Society. 

Miss  Fanny  Goldstein,  librarian,  West  End  Branch,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

WOMAN’S  WIDENING  SPHERE 


By  FRANCES  Q.  CURTIS 

In  the  Memorial  History  of  1880  Mrs.  Ednah  D.  Cheney  begins  her  chap¬ 
ter,  entitled  “Women  of  Boston,”  with  these  words:  “A  distinguished  English¬ 
man  was  visiting  this  country,  and  when  asked  what  was  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  Boston,  he  said,  ‘the  women.’”  The  author  then  devotes  a  page 
or  so  to  an  admiring  description  of  the  women  of  Boston  and  their  achievements. 

Fifty  years  later,  in  a  chapter  on  the  women  of  Boston,  one  cannot  begin 
by  describing  them  as  unique  or  different,  either  in  kind  or  degree,  from  all 
the  other  women  of  America.  It  is  true  that  our  Boston  women  have  always 
had  a  certain  racy  individuality,  something  like  the  Edinburgh  ladies  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  day,  and  this  has  marked  them  as  varying  somewhat  from  the 
other  women  of  the  country.  But,  whether  it  is  the  closer  connection  with 
all  other  cities  or  the  prevailing  sameness  that  afflicts  the  country  throughout, 
certain  it  is  that  the  women  of  Boston  are  no  longer  unique  or  superior,  although 
visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country  still  maintain  that  we  have  a  distinct 
flavor  of  our  own. 

The  last  fifty  years  have  opened  up  so  many  opportunities  and  new  fields 
of  work  that  it  is  hard  to  go  back  in  one’s  mind  to  the  days  when  women  were 
as  tightly  shut  in  by  their  circumstances  as  by  their  dress,  and  as  little  adapted 
for  mixing  in  the  hurly-burly  of  life  in  the  world  as  were  those  costumes  of  the 
80’s.  Today  clothes  are  appropriate  and  free  and  women  are  to  be  found  in 
everv  profession,  in  every  business  and  sport, —  even  in  the  newest  and  most 
unexpected  fields,  such  as  horse-breeding  and  aviation.  In  1880  a  “lady”  in 
business  was  something  undreamed  of  and  such  work  would  have  been  thought 
highly  unsuitable.  Now  few  girls,  even  those  with  independent  means,  leave 
school  or  college  without  trying  to  find  paid  work. 

Fifty  years  ago  very  few  girls  went  to  college,  although  Yassar,  Smith, 
Wellesley  and  the  Harvard  Annex  (later  Radcliffe)  had  been  started  before 
then.  Except  for  the  Curls’  Latin  School,  opened  in  1878,  there  were  no  high 
schools  preparing  girls  for  college.  Today,  one  third  of  all  the  college  students 
of  the  United  States  are  women  and  sixty  per  cent  of  the  pupils  in  high  schools 
are  girls.  Moreover,  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teachers  the  country  over  are 
women,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  proportion  of  women  teachers  in 
the  Boston  schools  has  changed  from  eighty-eight  per  cent  in  1880  to  a  little 
over  seventy-eight  per  cent  in  1930. 

Among  the  outstanding  women  of  these  last  fifty  years  there  are  two 
whose  monuments  are  so  remarkable  that  no  study  of  Boston  can  omit  them. 
One  monument  is  the  Mother  Church  of  the  Christian  Science  faith,  which 
stands  as  a  tribute  to  the  surpassing  zeal,  influence  and  powers  of  Mary  Baker 
Eddy;  and  the  other  is  Fenway  Court,  a  unique  Italian  Palace,  conceived  as  a 
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work  of  art,  of  real  originality,  by  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  who  made  the 
collection  of  pictures  and  objects  of  art  which  it  contains  and  built  the  perfect 
home  for  them. 

Mary  Baker  Eddy,  founder  of  Christian  Science,  was  born  at  Bow,  near 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  in  1821.  Although  educational  facilities  for  women 
were  limited  at  that  period,  and  her  schooling  was  interrupted  by  delicate 
health,  she  early  began  writing  for  various  periodicals.  In  1875  she  published 
“Science  and  Health  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures,”  the  text-book  of  Christian 
Science,  an  expression  of  religious  faith. 

Years  of  great  activity  followed  the  carrying  of  her  work  to  Boston.  She 
expanded  the  Church  of  Christ  Scientist,  which  she  had  founded  in  1879,  into 
the  Christian  Science  denomination;  reorganized  the  church  in  Boston,  known 
as  the  Mother  Church,  with  its  plan  of  branch  organizations;  wrote  a  number  of 
books;  established  the  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  for  the  periodicals 
of  the  denomination,  including  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  and  formulated 
other  activities  for  the  protection  and  promulgation  of  her  religion. 

The  original  Christian  Science  Church  was  erected  in  1894.  In  1906  an 
extension  was  built,  providing  a  seating  capacity  of  over  5,000.  Its  dome 
is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  that  of  the  State  House,  and  to  the  visitor  com¬ 
ing  into  the  city  from  the  west  the  beautiful  proportions  of  this  great  dome 
make  a  striking  appeal. 

Mrs.  Eddy  obtained  the  charter  for  the  first  Christian  Science  Church, 
originated  its  form  of  government  and  was  its  first  pastor;  she  obtained  the 
first  charter  for  a  metaphysical  medical  college  and  was  its  first  and  only  presi¬ 
dent,  and  she  was  editor  as  well  as  publisher  of  the  first  Christian  Science  peri¬ 
odical.  Thus  this  one  woman  founded  a  new  division  of  the  Christian  Church 
which  has  grown  and  spread  over  the  world  with  phenomenal  speed. 

The  other  monument,  Fenway  Court,  an  Italian  treasure-palace  of  works  of 
art,  has  been  left  “as  a  Museum  for  the  education  and  enjoyment  of  the  public 
forever,”  and  it  stands  today,  a  personal  memorial  to  the  creative  imagination 
and  indefatigable  enthusiasm  of  one  woman. 

Isabella  Stewart  was  born  in  New  York  in  1840,  married  John  L.  Gardner, 
and  came  to  Boston  in  1860.  All  her  life  her  personality  provoked  every  emo¬ 
tion  except  apathy;  with  her  motto,  “c’est  mon  plaisir,”  her  intelligence,  charm, 
inexhaustible  activity  and  well-directed  wealth  and  uncommon  will-power  she 
fascinated  everwidening  circles  of  devoted  friends,  admirers  and  kindred  spirits, 
but  not  until  Fenway  Court  was  opened  to  the  public  did  the  world  at  large 
realize  that  here  was  a  rare  creation  produced  by  the  mind  of  a  master  artist. 

The  palace  was  built  in  1903,  although  long  before  that  time  Mrs.  Gardner 
had  formed  a  definite  idea  of  making  a  collection.  In  fact,  when  she  was  in 
Italy,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  her  imagination  was  fired  with  the  idea  of  such  a 
collection.  She  was  an  untiring  traveler,  and  almost  every  year  found  her, 
with  Mr.  Gardner,  in  one  corner  or  another  of  the  world,  enjoying  life  to  the 
utmost,  always  in  the  thick  of  adventure,  making  new  and  interesting  friend¬ 
ships,  and  gradually  acquiring  objects  of  art,  with  confidence  in  her  own  taste, 
but  skillfully  securing  the  help  of  experts.  She  bought  jewels,  stained-glass 
windows,  carvings,  furniture,  rare  books,  pieces  of  sculpture  and  paintings  of  all 
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the  ages.  The  house  at  152  Beacon  street  became  too  small  for  such  increasing 
treasure,  and  in  1899  she  began  building.  After  four  years  of  untiring  work, 
in  which  she  took  a  real  hand,  Fenway  Court  was  opened.  From  then  until 
her  death,  the  palace,  or  her  house  as  she  always  called  it,  was  the  center  of  Mrs. 
Gardner’s  life.  Though  her  foreign  trips  became  less  frequent,  her  collection 
continued  to  grow,  and  many  an  old  master  coveted  by  museums  was  shipped 
instead  to  Fenway  Court,  as  a  result  of  Mrs.  Gardner’s  fearless  initiative  and  the 
co-operation  of  able  and  devoted  experts  like  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Lindon  Smith,  as  well  as  Mr.  John  S.  Sargent.  Since  Mrs.  Gardner’s 
death  in  1924  the  house  has  been  a  museum  for  the  public,  and  the  world  now 
has  the  opportunity,  as  did  her  friends  during  her  lifetime,  to  realize  the  extent 
of  a  magnificent  imagination  ably  backed  by  will-power  and  money. 

Mrs.  Eddy  and  Mrs.  Gardner  are  only  two  among  many  Boston  women 
worthy  of  note.  On  the  social  side  of  life,  in  the  tradition  of  the  “elegant 
hospitality”  of  Mrs.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  of  the  1860’s,  we  like  to  recall  the 
hospitable  houses  of  the  Martin  Brimmers,  the  Montgomery  Searses,  the 
Thomas  Bailej'  Aldriches,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Mrs.  Charles  Dorr, 
Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  and  especially  the  entertainment  of  musicians  by  the 
William  Apthorps  and  the  Henry  L.  Higginsons.  The  distinguished  stranger 
who  came  to  Boston  in  former  years  would  have  letters  to  some  of  those  already 
mentioned  and  would  always  call  upon  the  wit  of  Boston,  Mrs.  Helen  Bell. 
Mrs.  Bell,  the  daughter  of  Rufus  Choate,  was  one  of  those  individual  charmers 
whose  quality  as  well  as  wit  can  never  be  fully  set  down  in  print,  but  what  she 
gave  to  Boston  was  not  merely  a  tradition  for  wit  and  distinction  but  a  rallying 
place  for  those  who  cared  for  literature  and  conversation. 

She  was  a  lover  of  the  city  and  all  its  ways,  and  some  of  her  most  often 
quoted  jests  show  her  feelings  about  the  country: 

“Talk  of  the  green  carpet  of  Nature!  Give  me  an  old  Axminster  on  the 
back  stairs  for  choice!”  And  to  a  friend  going  to  the  country —  “Well,  kick 
a  tree  for  me.”  Her  period  is  clearly  indicated  in  one  of  her  sayings,  “When 
about  to  fill  your  fountain  pen,  first  fill  the  bathtub  with  ink  and  then  get  into 
it  with  the  pen,”  a  prescription  no  longer  timely.  When  a  friend,  speaking  of 
the  unexpected  contemporaries  in  history,  mentioned  an  affair  between  Herod 
and  Cleopatra,  Mrs.  Bell  cried  out  “Herod  and  Cleopatra!  Our  Herod?  Why 
are  we  so  calm  about  it?”  * 

Although  Mrs.  Bell  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  typical  Bos¬ 
ton  woman,  the  fact  remains  that  she  can  never  be  imagined  save  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  her  Chestnut  street  home. 

It  may  seem  invidious  and  lacking  in  modesty  to  speak  in  superlatives 
of  the  “Boston  Interior,”  but  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Boston  life 
has  always  been  the  beauty,  charm  and  individuality  of  the  houses,  the 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  the  living  ways  of  their  owners,  something  that 
is  recognized  the  country  over  and  that  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  taste, 
judgment  and  discrimination  of  the  woman  of  the  family. 


*  Editorial  Note. —  A  tribute  to  Mrs.  Bell,  which  preserves  many  specimens  of  her  delightful  wit,  has 
just  been  published  by  her  friend,  Paulina  Cony  Drown.  The  title  of  the  book  is  simply  "Mrs.  Bell.”  It  is 
issued  by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
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Turning  from  the  graces  of  private  life  to  the  more  contentious  field  of 
public  affairs,  we  find  that  two  movements  for  the  advancement  of  women 
have  run  through  these  fifty  years.  Quite  different  in  their  ultimate  objects, 
these  movements  began  under  practically  the  same  leadership.  That  for 
social  progress,  known  under  the  name  of  “Women’s  Rights,”  embraced  the 
campaign  for  suffrage  and  the  freeing  of  women  from  disabilities,  legal,  social 
and  personal;  and  those  who  played  important  parts,  like  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
Lucy  Stone,  Mary  A.  Livermore  and  Abby  May,  were  the  same  who  had  toiled 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Suffrage 
came  gradually  in  Boston,  for  the  right  to  vote  for  School  Committee  was 
granted  in  1881,  while  full  suffrage  was  finally  granted  in  1919.  Since  then 
the  interest  in  public  affairs,  as  shown  by  state  and  city  leagues  of  women  voters, 
has  continued,  although  there  is  no  special  interest  in  the  career  of  politics 
for  women.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  although  women  have  been  members 
of  the  Boston  School  Committee  since  1874,  no  woman  has  yet  been  elected 
to  serve  in  the  City  Council,  or  as  alderman  or  mayor,  or,  in  fact,  in  any  position 
that  can  be  termed  political.  It  seems  as  though  the  interest  of  Boston  women 
in  municipal  government  is  purely  academic  and  that  the  practical  politics 
which  belong  to  municipal  elections  and  city  management  have  deterred  or, 
at  least,  not  interested  them.  In  this  particular  they  differ  from  women  in 
certain  cities  of  the  West  and  in  England.  In  spite  of  the  dire  predictions 
which  were  made  as  to  the  results  that  would  ensue,  no  great  change  in  family 
life  or  in  politics  has  followed  the  right  to  vote.  Our  women  have  always 
taken  an  active,  if  private,  part  in  public  affairs. 

Activity  shown  by  the  antisuffrage  party  in  the  years  preceding  1919  was 
almost  as  great  as  among  those  working  for  suffrage.  In  this  connection,  we 
find  the  following  jesting  prophecy  in  Doctor  Crothers’  “Meditations  on  \  otes 
for  Women,”  published  in  1914,  before  suffrage  was  granted:  “Lost,  somewhere 
on  the  road  to  the  polls  by  twentieth  century  women,  the  chivalrous  deference 
which  once  was  theirs.  This  heirloom  of  medieval  workmanship  was  highly 
valued  for  its  associations.  If  returned,  no  questions  will  be  asked.” 

Still  another  progressive  movement,  led  also  by  Mrs.  Howe  and  many 
of  the  same  leaders,  was  the  women’s  club  movement,  which  started  simulta¬ 
neously  with  two  clubs  —  Sorosis  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  Women’s 
Club  in  Boston  —  in  1868.  Gradual  development  has  gone  to  such  a  point 
that  in  1930  the  Boston  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  has  a  membership  of 
41,000,  which  does  not  include  the  12,000  members  of  the  College  Club,  the 
Chilton  Club,  the  Women’s  City  Club  and  the  Women’s  Republican  Club, 
each  with  a  large  and  well-equipped  clubhouse  of  its  own. 

The  whole  women’s  club  movement  has  been  called  the  “higher  education” 
of  the  grandmothers  and  mothers  of  the  present  generation  or  the  university 
of  the  middle-aged,  By  broadening  the  minds  of  millions  of  women,  the  whole 
country  over,  and  by  enlisting  them  in  active  work  for  the  public  good  the 
women’s  clubs  have  achieved  almost  incredible  results.  What  began  mainly 
as  self-culture  has  grown  into  immeasurable  civic  accomplishments;  the  modest 
task  of  helping  individual  club  members  to  higher  standards  of  domestic  economy 
and  home-making  has  developed  into  a  comprehensive  program  of  invaluable 
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assistance  to  workers  for  reform  in  municipal  affairs,  in  the  civil  service,  in 
campaigns  for  cleaner  streets,  better  morals,  improved  rural  conditions,  beauty- 
on  highways  and  the  preservation  of  law  and  order.  In  fact,  women’s  clubs 
aie  e\  ery  3'ear  being  called  on  to  support  and  advance  all  public-spirited 
movements. 

1  he  opportunity  came  with  the  awakening  of  the  communal  spirit, 
the  lecognition  of  the  law  of  solidarity  of  interests,  the  sociological  advance, 
which  established  a  basis  of  equality  among  a  wide  diversity  of  conditions 
and  individualities,  this  great  advance  was  not  confined  to  a  society  or  a 
neighborhood;  it  did  not  require  subscription  to  a  tenet  or  the  giving  up  of 
one  s  mode  of  life.  It  was  simply  the  change  of  a  point  of  view,  the  opening 
of  a  door,  the  stepping  out  into  the  freedom  of  the  outer  air,  and  the  sweet 
sense  of  fellowship  that  comes  with  liberty  and  light.  The  difference  was  only 
a  point  of  view,  but  it  changed  the  aspect  of  the  world.”  This  was  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  women’s  clubs  given  years  ago  by  Jennie  June  Croly,  the  founder  of 
Sorosis. 

1  he  General  Federation  of  \\  omen’s  Clubs,  which  covers  every  state 
in  the  Union,  counts  nearly  three  million  members.  They  have  enlarged 
the  outlook  and  broadened  the  personal  associations  of  women  as  has  no  other 
educational  association  among  adults.  Significant  departments  of  work 
are  Fine  Arts,  International  Relations,  Legislation,  Education,  The  American 
Home,  American  Citizenship,  Public  Welfare  and  Press  and  Publicity. 

When  Mrs.  Howe  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  was  asked  for  a  motto  for  the 
women  of  America  she  answered  promptly,  “Up-to-date,”  and  we  can  say 
proudly  that  she  was  a  Boston  woman  who,  with  her  broad  culture,  wide  sympa¬ 
thies  and  universal  experience,  represented  even  in  old  age  the  best  of  Boston. 

Besides  those  who  exercised  general  leadership  in  the  liberal  movements, 
the  following  women  may  be  named  among  the  many  who  have  made  definite 
contributions  to  education  and  to  social  work,  —  in  the  educational  field  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  who  worked  for  kindergartens,  followed  by  Mrs.  Pauline 
Agassiz  Shaw  in  the  same  field;  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway  for  manual  training; 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  whose  contributions  to  domestic  science  are  known  the  country 
over;  Mrs.  Lucinda  Prince,  who  organized  the  school  of  salesmanship  which 
bears  her  name,  having  taught  classes  in  salesmanship  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  city,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Ivehew,  whose  interest  in  education 
showed  itself  in  various  forms,  particularly  in  the  Women’s  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union,  a  private  organization  which  has  made  valuable  researches 
in  women’s  wages  and  occupations. 

Simmons  College,  founded  in  1899  for  the  training  of  girls  in  secretarial 
work,  science  and  household  economics,  opened  its  School  of  Social  Work 
in  1904.  1  his  was  one  of  the  first  of  such  schools  in  the  country  and  has  consist¬ 

ently  maintained  its  place  as  one  of  the  best. 

\\  hen  we  speak  of  Boston’s  contributions  to  social  work,  we  cannot  do 
justice  to  the  subject  without  naming  the  women  who  have  helped  to  inaugurate 
movements  which  have  spread  the  country  over.  It  has  been  said  that  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  the  home  of  exportable  social  ideas,  and  this  is  certainly  true  in 
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the  work  for  family  welfare,  the  care  of  child  life,  probation  for  prisoners, 
juvenile  courts,  schools  for  the  feeble-minded  and  medical  social  work  in  hospitals 
the  latter  originated  by  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot  twenty-five  years  ago.  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam,  Miss  Annette  P.  Rogers,  Miss  Zilpha 
Smith,  Miss  Frances  Morse  and  Miss  Marian  Jackson,  followed  by  Mrs.  Alice 
Higgins  Lothrop,  Miss  Ida  Cannon  and  Miss  Gertrude  Farmer,  have  all 
given  leadership  and  inspiration  in  these  reforms. 

Among  the  names  of  women  noted  in  other  fields  are  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton, 
at  present  the  only  woman  •member  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  faculty' 
because  of  her  distinguished  researches  in  occupational  diseases,  Miss  Annie 
J.  Cannon  of  the  Harvard  Observatory,  Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  anthropologist, 
Mrs.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd,  Miss  Katharine  Lane  and  Miss  Bashka  Paeff, 
sculptors,  Miss  Gertrude  Fiske  and  Miss  Laura  Hills,  painters,  and  Miss  Ethel 
Leginska,  who  has  conducted  here  the  only  Woman’s  Orchestra;  while  in  the 
past  Mrs.  Vincent  on  the  stage  and  Airs.  Henry  Whitman  in  stained-glass 
work  and  interior  decorating  have  stood  out,  not  to  mention  the  literary  work 
of  Miss  Amy  Lowell,  Miss  Alice  Brown,  Airs.  Louise  Chandler  A loult on  and 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney.  For  some  years  the  only  woman  Federal  Immi¬ 
gration  Commissioner  of  the  Government  has  been  Airs.  Anna  C.  Tillinghast, 
and  a  Boston  woman,  Airs  Esther  Andrews,  has  been  elected  to  the  Governor's 
Council. 

In  December,  1930,  the  first  women  judges  in  Greater  Boston  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Governor  Allen,—  Airs.  Emma  Fall  Schofield  and  Airs.  Sadie  Lipner 
Shulman.  This  recognition  of  women  lawyers  is  interesting,  because  the  Har¬ 
vard  Law  School  has  never  been  open  to  women.  Boston  University  Law 
School,  how e\ er,  has  admitted  women  students  ever  since  its  establishment  in 
1872.  Portia  Law  School,  for  women,  was  opened  in  190S  and  Northeastern 
University  Law  School  in  Boston,  founded  in  189S,  opened  its  doors  to  women 
students  in  1922. 

In  the  field  of  medicine,  as  in  law,  Harvard  University  confines  itself  to 
men  students,  but  as  early  as  the  50  s  Boston  offered  medical  training  for  women 
in  the  New  England  Female  Aledical  College,  which  was  empowered  by  the 
Legislature  to  “confer  the  usual  degree  of  Doctor  of  Aledicine.”  In  1874  tliis 
college  became  the  Aledical  Department  of  Boston  University  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legislature  which  preserved  to  women  equal  rights  with  men  as  students. 
Dr.  Alarie  Zakrzewska,  one  of  the  early  professors  in  the  New  England  Female 
Aledical  College,  founded  in  1S62  the  New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and 
Childien.  This  hospital,  with  its  fine  record  of  service,  has  been  administered 
by  women  ever  since  its  establishment.  In  1872  it  opened  the  first  training 
school  for  nurses  in  America. 

At  the  present  time  women  are  being  appointed  in  ever-increasing  numbers 
on  the  boards  of  institutions,  as  trustees  of  colleges,  hospitals  and  state  and 
city  schools,—  positions  which  they  fill  ably  and  with  devoted  service. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  what  the  past  fifty  years  have  meant  to 
women  is  found  in  the  statistics  covering  employment  in  paid  positions.  The 
number  of  women  in  stores,  offices  and  factories  and  in  the  various  professions 
at  the  present  time  can  only  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  of  the  1920 
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Census.  Those  for  1930  are  not  yet  available,  but  it  can  be  said  that  the 
decades  since  1880  have  witnessed  an  ever-widening  field  of  occupations  for 
women. 

Between  1880  and  1920  the  number  of  women  of  Greater  Boston  classified 
as  engaged  in  “trade”  increased  by  248  per  cent.  It  would  seem,  however,  that 
comparatively  few  of  our  women  have  ever  cared  to  assume  the  responsibility  of 
business  ownership,  for  of  all  those  in  trade  in  1880  only  twelve  per  cent  were 
engaged  in  independent  retail  business,  and  by  1920  the  proportion  had  declined 
to  nine  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  proportion  holding  positions  as 
store  employees  increased  from  seventy-five  per  cent  to  eighty-two  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  increase  in  professional  women  in  Greater  Boston  from 
1880  to  1920  was  232,  and  the  detailed  figures  reveal  the  opening  up  of  two  new 
fields  for  women  during  that  period, —  dentistry  and  professional  nursing.  Xo 
women  dentists  or  trained  nurses  were  listed  in  1880,  while  the  numbers  for 
1920  were  63  and  2,772  respectively.  Women  lawyers  increased  in  number 
from  two  in  18S0  to  41  in  1920;  and  women  physicians  from  85  to  166. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  during  the  years  1880-1920  was  in  the 
field  of  clerical  work, —  523  per  cent, —  due  chiefly,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
perfection  of  the  typewriter  and  the  need  for  stenographers  and  typists  which 
it  brought  about.  Another  invention  which  opened  a  new  field  of  work  for 
women  was  the  telephone.  In  1900  women  telephone  operators  were  not 
important  enough  to  merit  a  separate  listing;  by  1910  the  number  of  women 
employed  in  this  work  in  Greater  Boston  was  1,561,  and  in  1920,  3,216. 

In  1880  more  than  three  times  as  many  women  of  Greater  Boston  were 
engaged  in  manufacturing  industries  as  in  clerical  work;  in  1920  the  number 
had  almost  doubled,  but  fell  behind  the  number  of  clerical  workers  that  year. 
Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  which  the  figures  reveal  is  that  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  women  listed  as  engaged  in  some  form  of  manufacturing  in  1880 
were  private  dressmakers  and  milliners,  while  in  1920  only  sixteen  per  cent 
were  thus  privately  employed,  and  women  workers  had  found  their  way  in 
large  numbers  into  clothing  factories,  textile  mills,  shoe  factories  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  foods. 

That  the  pioneers  whose  persistent  efforts  ultimately  secured  for  women 
educational  opportunities  equivalent  in  scope  and  variety  to  those  for  men 
served  the  generations  that  were  to  come  materially  as  well  as  culturally,  is 
strikingly  shown  in  a  recent  study  of  the  relationship  between  education  and 
salaries  among  women.  The  report  of  this  study,  which  covered  the  country 
as  a  whole,  states  that: 

“The  holder  of  a  B.  A.  or  B.  S.  degree  usually  makes  more  than  a 
woman  who  attended  college  without  graduating;  the  holder  of  an 
M.  A.  more  than  holders  of  lower  degrees,  and  the  holder  of  a  Ph.  D. 
more  than  a  Master  of  Arts. 

“Bachelors  of  Arts  or  of  Science  earn  $1,759  annually,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  annual  earnings  of  $2,349  for  Master  of  Arts  or  of  Science, 
while  Ph.  D’s.  and  Doctors  of  Science  have  median  earnings  of 
$3,167  annually. 
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From  this  figure  down  to  the  earnings  of  normal  school  graduates 
there  is  a  pronounced  drop.  They  earn  $1,506  annually  and  high 
school  graduates  earn  $1,463.  Grade  school  graduates  have  a  trifle 

t  e  better  of  the  latter  group,  their  annual  earnings  amounting  to 
$1,480. 

1  he  apparent  inconsistency  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the 
women  who  are  graduates  of  grade  schools  only  are  mature  women, 
who  went  into  business  years  ago. 

“While  college  women  consistently  earn  more  than  noncollege 
women,  they  have  a  tendency  to  concentrate  in  those  occupations 
where  the  possibilities  for  money-making  are  not  large.  More  than 
half  the  college  group  is  engaged  in  teaching,  and  teaching  and  clerical 
work  together  claim  two-thirds  of  all  women  holding  A.  B.  or  advanced 
degrees.” 

The  average  business  woman,  meaning  the  women  in  positions  of  responsi¬ 
bility  in  offices,  earns  probably  four  or  five  thousand  a  year,  the  exceptional 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  thousand,  and  this  last  figure  may  also  represent 
what  women  who  run  their  own  businesses,  such  as  interior  decorating  or  tea 
and  lunch  rooms,  are  earning. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Johnson,  herself  holding  until  recently  a  position  of  high 
responsibility  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries,  says  in  commenting  on  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
women  in  business,  professional  work  and  public  office,  “On  the  whole 
it  is  a  rather  impressive  showing.  And,  as  the  indirect  result  at  least,  all  this 
has  come  of  teaching  girls  to  read  and  write.”  * 

To  sum  up:  What  lasting  or  comparatively  lasting  differences  do  we 
find  in  the  world  of  1930,  as  compared  with  1880? 

Freedom  to  choose  one’s  own  mode  of  life,— yes,  but  no  fundamental 
overturns  in  living.  Conventions  held  far  more  loosely,  but  standards  of 
behavior  on  the  whole  more  conscientiously  lived  up  to  when  adopted.  The 
young  girl  has  a  more  definite  sense  of  duty  to  others,  even  though  her  outward 
obedience  to  parents  and  elders  is  fragmentary;  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  live 
idly,  if  beautifully,  waiting  for  “fate,”  in  other  words  a  husband,  to  enter. 
She  is  better  educated,  far  more  healthy  in  mind  and  body,  and  has  the  sense 
of  team-woik  and  fair  play  produced  by  the  active  athletics  and  games  in  which 
she  takes  part.  The  disciplined  and  submissive  attitude  of  the  past  has  been 
lost  in  the  independent  thinking  of  the  day;  where  parents  once  were  obeyed, 
they  are  now  listened  to. 

The  middle-aged  women  of  the  past,  who  were  old  maids  or  grandmothers 
after  forty,  have  been  completely  eliminated,  and  a  continuing  “prime  of  life” 
has  been  established  which,  with  the  resulting  fullness  of  interest  and  experience, 
has  had  a  distinct  influence  on  society. 

In  1900  Boston  society  was  said  to  be  composed  of  “buds,”  chaperoned 
by  Kenny  and  Clark,  the  livery-stable  firm.  In  1930  the  independent  girl  in 

*  "Women  in  Business  and  Public  Affairs,”  by  Kthel  M.  Johnson.  American  Mutual  Magazine  Sep- 
tember,  1929. 
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her  own  apartment,  working  hard  at  her  chosen  job,  is  said  to  be  answerable 
.y  to  her  push-button  and  calling-tube;  while  literature  for  the  jeune  fiUe  has 
given  place  to  those  plays  and  books  that  one’s  mother  shouldn’t  see  ” 

Present-day  women  are  generous-minded,  eager  to  play  their  part  of 
fan-  judgment,  adventurous.  They  have  taken  an  increasing  share  in  the 
idealistic  affairs  of  l.fe;  they  are  appreciators  but  not  creators;  they  are  great 
seconders  of  motions.”  For  some  reason,  perhaps  through  lack  of  thorough 
ness  in  preparation  and  in  thinking  things  through,  they  are  not  vet  leaded 
of  progress.  However,  the  world  of  Boston  is  indebted  to  its  women  for  untold 
semce  and  value  and  we  can  look  to  the  future  with  optimism 

I  he  new  freedom  has  resulted  in  better  organized  society,  although  the 
°f  great  wealth  and  the  irresponsible  use' if  it  by  young 

her  I  i  u  UOe  "ew  dangerS  !Uld  difficulties-  Genius  develops  from  l 

ard  fight  with  life,  as  well  as  in  stillness,  and  it  may  be  that  our  existence  is 

too  easy  too  comfortable,  for  great  talent,  not  to  speak  of  genius  ToTppea 
among  the  average  women  of  our  day.  PP 
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CHAPTER  X 

PROGRESSIVE  MOVEMENTS  IN  BOSTON 


By  GEORGE  W.  COLEMAN 


Economists  who  attempt  to  appraise  Boston  solely  on  the  basis  of  its 
material  resources  invariably  fail  to  understand  how  this  city  gained  its  position 
f  pom  ei  and  importance.  \\  hat  unseen  asset  is  it  that  could  give  such  prestige 
and  leadership  where  the  natural  handicaps  seem  so  great?  To  find  the  answer 
one  must  look  beyond  such  factors  as  agriculture,  mineral  deposits,  timber 
anc  s  or  even  our  seaport  facilities.  Many  other  cities  are  endowed  with  a  sum 
otal  of  these  things  ,n  a  greater  measure  than  we.  The  prosperity  and  prestige 
of  Boston  is  founded  on  one  basic  asset  -  the  habit  of  honest,  straight  thinking 
Neither  the  sacred  cod,  nor,  by  itself,  New  England  thrift,  can  claim  any  large 
siare.  It  is  the  inbred  desire  for  sound  principles  and  straight  thinking  upon 

which  the  colony  originally  was  built  that  has  characterized  the  city  and  given 
it  the  prestige  it  now  enjoys. 


To  some  the  above  analysis  will  seem  overdrawn,  perhaps  contrary  to  fact 
If  so,  it  is  because  they  know  only  part  of  Boston.  They  are  thinking  of  the 
widespread  reputation  for  reactionary  conservatism  that  is  ours  The  sheer 
anomaly  of  calling  reactionary  a  city  which  has  given  to  the  nation  and  has 
carried  through  more  revolutionizing  new  ideas  than  any  other  city  is  enough 
o  appeal  to  the  humor  of  the  most  hardened  critic.  Boston  at  heart  is  the  same 
today  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  it  cradled  the  American  Revolution,  when  it 
led  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  when  it  made  up  the  vanguard  of  pioneers 
who  developed  the  new  lands  of  the  West.  Here  in  the  midst  of  supposedly 
cold,  impassive  conservatism  is  the  same  passion  for  freedom  of  thought  and 

speech  which  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  at  Faneuil  Hall  created  the  New 
England  town  meeting. 


Public  Forums 

During  the  past  twenty-four  years  I  have  had  good  reason  to  know  at 
hrst  hand  this  characteristic  of  Boston  people.  Surely  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I 
mention  the  Ford  Hall  Forum  first  among  the  progressive  movements  of  Boston 
uring  the  past  fifty  years.  To  me  it  naturally  is  first,  so  wdiy  should  I  try  to 
say  something  different?  But  first  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  here  in  this 
city  was  born  and  bred  the  movement  that  developed  the  Open  Forum,  which 
today  has  spread  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  United  States  and  even  to  foreign 
countries.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  give  credit  to  my  opening 
statements.  6 

As  I  review  the  course  of  the  Forum,  I  realize  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
inbred  interest  of  the  Boston  people  in  finding  the  truth,  Ford  Hall  could  never 
have  survived.  In  its  meetings  the  audience  from  both  the  masses  and  the 
classes  frankly  and  openly  discuss  social,  economic,  religious  and  political 
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questions  in  a  manner  that  would  not  be  possible  in  a  community  less  demo¬ 
cratic  and  less  anxious  to  know  both  sides  of  every  important  question.  “The 
stoiy  of  Lord  Hall  is  a  story  of  personalities,  of  men  and  women  seemingly  poles 
apart,  brought  together  by  the  spirit  of  friendliness  and  good  will  which  is  but  a 
reflection  of  their  own  selves.”  Of  course  there  has  been  opposition,  but  the 
final  answer  is  that  the  Forum  has  grown  and  prospered  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  not  only  is  known  as  the  mother  of  the  Open  Forum  but  after  twenty- 
four  years  is  still  used  as  a  pattern  by  new  forums  throughout  the  country. 

Of  less  cosmopolitan  but  equally  sincere  make-up  are  many  other  organiza¬ 
tions  throughout  Boston  where  straight  thinking,  tolerance  of  diverse  opinions 
and  honest  seeking  of  truth  are  the  controlling  motives.  Take,  for  example, 
the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which  since  its  founding  in  1894  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  keeping  for  Boston  the  position  of  progressive  leadership  which  it  has 
enjoyed.  Not  only  has  it  furnished  intelligent  and  open-minded  hearing  for  all 
new,  worth-while  ideas,  but  it  has  been  responsible  for  bringing  here  the  ideas 
underlying  many  of  our  most  helpful  movements  and  institutions.  As  Robert 
A.  Woods  described  it:  “Quite  aside  from  the  constant,  widespread  but  untrace- 
able  influence  of  the  C’lub  going  where  no  organized  publicity  or  propaganda 
could  go  —  its  discussions  have  given  countenance  and  authority  to  practically 
every  worth-while  new  enterprise  that  has  risen  in  the  city  affecting  its  general 
well-being  and  its  higher  life.” 

Closely  allied  in  the  same  cause  of  clear,  progressive  thinking  is  the  Old 
South  Forum,  operated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Old  South  Meeting  House. 
It  is  designed  to  bring  to  its  audience  the  best  thought  on  a  wide  variety  of 
subjects  important  to  the  public  good.  Here  again  the  active  interest  of  its 
large  group  of  sponsors  gives  proof  of  the  readiness  of  Boston  people  to  hear  all 
sides  of  each  question  in  order  that  they  may  choose  their  own  course  in  the 
light  of  fact  rather  than  prejudice. 

1  he  C  alvert  Round  1  able  is  rendering  a  service  deserving  of  widest  recogni¬ 
tion  in  its  campaign  to  create  better  feeling  and  understanding  between  religious 
and  racial  groups.  Realizing  that  religious  bigotry  and  intolerance  thrive 
mainly  on  ignorance,  this  group,  composed  of  members  of  all  the  prominent 
religious  sects,  is  organized  to  bring  together  in  personal,  friendly  discussion 
the  representatives  of  different  beliefs;  also  to  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the 
essential  truths  about  the  beliefs  of  each.  Surely  this  is  a  progressive  move¬ 
ment  of  the  first  order  and  one  which  promises  great  benefits  to  us  all. 

The  I  oreign  Policy  Association,  of  which  the  Boston  group  is  a  branch, 
covers  still  another  field,  furnishing  a  background  of  unbiased  facts  against 
vhich  may  be  formed  independent,  accurate  judgments  on  international  events. 
This  organization  may  rightly  be  classed  as  a  forum.  Through  a  program  of 
luncheon  discussions  hearing  is  always  given  to  opposing  sides  of  every  question 
discussed.  Through  speakers,  research  and  publication  the  established  facts 
on  each  of  these  questions  are  given  wide  distribution. 

The  Common  Cause  Forum  is  still  another  type  —  the  church  forum  — 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  the  main  speech 
of  the  evening  is  usually  a  frank  and  open  exposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
position  on  the  subject  of  the  evening.  An  opportunity  is  given  for  discussion 
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from  the  floor.  This  Forum  also  is  a  movement  to  overcome  ignorance  and 
prejudice  and  is  of  real  benefit  to  the  city. 

The  Community  Church  with  its  Sunday  morning  service  in  Symphony 
Hall  is  another  type  of  church  forum.  It  brings  to  Boston  a  notable  array 
of  able  speakers,  competent  to  deal  with  the  vital  questions  of  the  day.  The 
address  is  followed  by  a  lively  discussion  period  in  the  form  of  questions  from 
the  floor  and  answers  by  the  speaker.  The  congregations,  ranging  from  a  * 
thousand  to  twenty-five  hundred,  comprise  a  church  outside  the  churches. 

It  is  a  sanctuary  of  leading  and  light  to  honest  minds  and  earnest  hearts  among 
the  great  throngs  of  the  unchurched  to  be  found  in  ever}"  city. 


Social  Progress 

Those  of  us  who  sometimes  wish  we  were  young  again  forget  how  many 
of  the  fruits  of  social  progress  we  should  be  obliged  to  forfeit  if  the  desired 
transformation  were  effected.  We  should  have  to  carry  the  present  back 
with  us  into  the  past  or  else  suffer  the  sight  of  unfortunate  conditions  which 
have  since  been  remedied.  The  story  of  social  progress  in  Boston  during  the 
last  fifty  years  has  been  told  in  great  part  by  Miss  Johnson,  Mrs.  White  and 
Doctor  Burke  and  Mr.  Fish,  in  their  articles  in  this  volume,  but  it  will  bear 
further  reference  and  expansion  as  an  answer  to  the  pessimists  who  think  the 
world  is  standing  still  or  going  backward.  This  is  certainly  not  true  of  Boston, 
which  is  in  many  ways  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  ever  before. 

It  is  only  natural  that  among  a  people  alert  to  social  and  civic  responsibil¬ 
ities  there  should  spring  up  innumerable  pioneers  who  have  shown  the  nation 
newer  and  better  ways  to  right  social  wrongs.  It  is  natural  that  the  city  which 
produced  such  leaders  as  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  Lucy  Stone 
should  have  had  a  leading  place  in  the  final  victory  of  woman  suffrage;  and 
that  the  Boston  League  of  Women  Voters  should  have  been  created  immediately 
upon  the  structure  of  the  Suffrage  Association  to  organize  and  educate  the  new 
women  voters  so  that  they  might  at  once  become  a  force  for  good  at  the  polls. 

Throughout  the  entire  fifty-year  period  from  1880  to  the  present  time  the 
women  of  Boston  have  taken  an  ever-increasing  part  in  public  affairs.  The 
formation,  in  1913,  of  the  Women’s  City  Club  marked  an  important  step  in 
the  organization  of  work  which  before  had  been  carried  on  by  individual  leaders. 
The  club  was  patterned  in  many  respects  after  the  Boston  City  Club,  which 
led  the  way  in  developing  a  cosmopolitan  social  gathering  representative  of  all 
the  elements  in  a  metropolitan  community,  and  has  been  the  inspiration  of 
similar  organizations  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  State  Legislature  on  Beacon  Hill  during  the  past  fifty  years  has  led 
in  the  passage  of  at  least  fourteen  new  statutes  which  have  been  used  as  models 
for  similar  legislation  throughout  the  country.  The  list  has  already  been 
given  by  Mrs.  White  at  the  end  of  her  article.  But  these  legislative  movements, 
for  most  of  which  Boston  people  have  been  responsible,  by  no  means  include 
the  whole  story. 

Certainly,  we  must  not  leave  the  field  of  legislative  movements  without 
mention  of  the  work  of  the  Consumers’  League,  with  which  are  linked  such 
names  as  those  of  John  Graham  Brooks,  Justice  Brandeis  and  Robert  H.  Gardner, 
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and  in  which  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hosley  and  Mrs.  Davis  R.  Dewey  are  now  active, 
his  group,  now  part  of  the  national  organization,  has  been  primarily  responsible 
or  vast  improvements  in  the  working  conditions  in  our  industries,  using  pressure 
only  where  other  methods  failed.  In  most  instances  they  secured  the  desired 
betterments  in  working  conditions  by  enlisting  the  friendly  co-operation  of 
employers.  Investigations  of  the  hours  of  work  for  women,  sweat  shops  and 
other  evils  and  the  securing  of  necessary  legislation  to  alleviate  these  abuses 
aie  only  part  of  the  accomplishments  of  this  organization.  In  the  same  breath 
we  also  must  remember  the  Women’s  Trade  Union  League  and  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  for  the  protection  of  working  girls.  For  improvement  in  the  living 
quarters  of  working  girls  the  settlement  work  of  Helena  Dudley,  head  of  the 
Denison  House,  and  the  far-reaching  accomplishments  of  such  women  as  Eva 
W  hiting  W  hite  should  be  given  the  fullest  recognition. 

Probably  the  most  complete  organization  for  the  welfare  of  women  is  the 
Womens  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  which  was  founded  in  1877  “to 
piomote  the  educational,  industrial  and  social  advancement  of  women.”  This 
organization  was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  has  been  a  pioneer  in  many  departments. 
It  competes  with  the  New  York  Exchange  for  Woman’s  Work  as  the  first 
woman’s  exchange  to  be  founded  in  this  country.  Twenty-one  years  ago  it 
established  a  Credit  Union,  the  first  of  its  kind  except  one  in  the  country.  It 
helped  to  establish  the  Boston  Trade  School  for  Girls,  not  only  a  new  but  a 
daring  idea.  It  was  responsible  for  work  which  was  later  taken  over  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Two  departments  of  Simmons 
College  had  their  origin  here  —  the  Household  Economics  Department  and  the 
Prince  School  of  Store  Service.  The  organization  provides  a  market  for  goods 
made  by  women  at  home;  conducts  a  Vocational  Training  Department  and 
Bureau  for  Vocational  Advice  and  Appointment,  During  the  winter  of  1930-8 1 
its  Emergency  Employment  Bureau,  between  December  and  May  placed 
five  hundred  women  in  jobs  created  especially  to  meet  the  unemployment  crisis 
Ihese  with  other  important  services  place  this  organization  in  the  front  rank 
of  progressive  civic  enterprises. 

In  the  work  for  world  peace  Boston  likewise  has  led  through  the  World 
Peace  Foundation  founded  in  1910  by  Edwin  Ginn.  Truly  an  International 
Sc  ool  foi  1  eace,  as  it  originally  was  named,  this  organization  is  quietly  bring- 
ing  together  the  facts  bearing  on  international  relations  and  disseminating 
them  in  such  a  convincing  way  that  ultimately  the  seed  must  bear  fruit.  Closely 
linked  with  the  conception  of  this  important  work  are  the  names  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale  and  Edwin  D.  Mead,  who  at  the  Annual  .Conference  on  Inter¬ 
national  Arbitration  at  Lake  Mohonk  as  early  as  1895  had  a  direct  part  in 
crystallizing  the  idea  which  fifteen  years  later  was  to  be  carried  forward  in  a 
permanent  way.  “Worcester,  Channing,  Ladd,  Burritt,  Sumner,  Emerson, 
Parker,—  a  great  apostolic  succession  —  all  these  were  friends  and  helpers  of 
this  high  cause  in  New  England.” 

Pei  haps  no  other  city  has  realized  so  fully  the  power  that  lies  in  training 
its  young  people.  With  a  background  of  three  hundred  years,  our  leaders 
have  always  been  willing  to  sow  where  they  must  wait  a  generation  or  more 
for  the  harvest.  Many  of  our  institutions  have  blazed  new  trails  of  thought 
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and  deed  by  giving  proper  training  and  treatment  to  the  younger  generation, 
knowing  that  in  this  way  only  are  the  greatest  reforms  accomplished.  From 
this  standpoint  one  of  the  great  institutions  of  Boston,  the  Juvenile  Court, 
was  founded  some  twenty-five  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Civic  League.  Another  institution,  connected  with  this  court,  is 
the  Judge  Baker  Foundation,  which,  since  its  beginning  in  1917,  has  helped  in 
guiding  over  sixty-five  hundred  boys  and  girls  who  had  started  on  dangerous 
paths.  In  this  work  the  late  James  J.  Storrow  was  intensely  interested  and 
the  Foundation  has  lately  moved  into  the  old  Mason  house,  presented  to 
it  by  Mrs.  Storrow.  Judge  Frederick  P.  Cabot,  recently  deceased,  who  gave 
the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life  to  the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  was  a  citizen 
of  whom  any  city  in  the  world  might  be  proud. 

Nor  can  one  pass  this  subject  by  without  paying  tribute  to  Joseph  Lee  for 
his  lifetime  of  devoted  and  effective  service  to  the  boys  of  Boston.  It  was  he 
who  first  developed  supervision  of  large  public  playgrounds  and  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  bringing  them  into  being.  Smaller  playgrounds  started  with  the 
work  of  Ellen  M.  Tower  of  Lexington,  establishing  gardens  in  connection 
with  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  group  and  later  through  the  help  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic 
League,  the  Playground  Association  and  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the 
public  playground  has  become  an  established  part  of  American  civic  equip¬ 
ment.  Similarly  the  names  of  Olmsted,  Eliot  and  Baxter  are  associated  with 
the  origin  of  Boston’s  Metropolitan  Park  System,  which  in  many  respects  is  the 
finest  in  the  world. 

Allied  with  the  playground  work  is  the  energetic  work  of  the  Community 
Service  of  Boston,  which  is  doing  so  much  to  provide  healthy  recreation  for 
the  young  people  and  for  which  we  must  be  grateful  to  Joseph  Lee  and  to  Mrs. 
Eva  Whiting  White.  Following  a  slightly  different  trail  is  the  activity  of  the 
Wells  Memorial  Institute,  which  caters  more  to  the  grown-ups.  The  Wells 
Memorial  Institute’s  checker  and  chess  club  has  gained  world-wide  reputation 
in  the  English-speaking  centers  where  these  games  are  played.  Still  another 
work  of  great  local  importance  is  that  of  the  Morgan  Memorial.  Since  its 
founding,  in  1868,  this  institution  has  been  salvaging,  from  the  things  we  other¬ 
wise  would  throw  away,  a  livelihood  for  many  workers  and  inexpensive  mer¬ 
chandise  for  a  host  of  needy  buyers.  At  the  same  time  its  effective  mission 
work  supplies  a  need  even  deeper  than  the  lack  of  material  things. 

The  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  organized  as  far  back  as  1897,  has  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  legislation  providing  medical  inspection  in  our  public 
schools,  housing  regulations,  appointment  of  competent  nurses  in  the  schools, 
the  licensing  of  newsboys  within  school  age,  continuation  schools  and  special 
classes  for  retarded  pupils.  This  group  has  gone  far  in  establishing  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  knowing  what  is  the  matter  with  children  before  attempting  to  pre¬ 
scribe  cures.  In  this  field  we  think  of  the  wisdom  of  Harry  E.  Burroughs  in 
establishing  the  Newsboys’  Foundation  and  also  all  the  good  accomplished  by 
the  Boys’  Club  of  Boston. 

This  brings  us  to  still  another  progressive  movement  for  which  Boston  will 
always  be  grateful.  It  is  the  work  of  the  United  Improvement  Association 
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and  the  twenty  local  societies  of  which  it  is  composed.  This  group  can  always 

make  Zt  UP°n  ^  1"™°*  and  energeticaI1y  advance  every  development  to 
.  ke  Boston  a  more  beautiful  and  healthy  place  in  which  to  live.  Nor  can  I 

pass  on  without  a  word  of  praise  for  Captain  Michael  J.  Norton,  president  of 

bGen  thG  lGader  ^  S°  many  battks  ^  Progressive 

The  Women’s  Municipal  League,  founded  in  1908  by  Katherine  Bowlker,  ’ 

cannotealMSP°nS  t  G  i  S°Tmany  deveIoPments  the  public  good  that  they 

and  has  nr  eC  \  ^  gaV6  Boston  the  Household  Nursing  Association 

of  he  United  ^  fmiCal,  treatrnt  duHng  pre§nancy  80  helpful  that  all  parts 
of  the  Ln  ted  SLates  and  much  of  Europe  have  come  to  follow  the  methods 

e  established.  It  was  the  Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  which  enabled 

nrHinVnlePen<  T  “T**68  °f  ^  WOrkers  to  Present  a  united  front  and 

abmt  Xw  n  '  8TeateSt  CfficienCy-  In  this  way  were  brought 

about  the  \\  orkmen  s  Compensation  Act,  the  Mothers’  Aid  Act,  the  Old  A-e 

Assistance  Act,  and  many  other  forward-looking  measures. 

of  Wd  0ne  ln  Boston  or  its  vicinity,  no  matter  how  poor,  need  suffer  for  lack 

,p1ga  rteCtl0n-  ^h’8  18  made  possib!e  by  the  Legal  Aid  Society,  organ- 
l zed  m  1900  connected  with  which  are  such  illustrious  names  as  George  Wiggles- 
worth  Frederick  Cunningham,  Charles  P.  Greenough,  Edward  W.  Hutchins, 
Moorfield  Storey,  Moses  Williams,  Arthur  D.  Hill,  Robert  Homans  and 
numerous  others.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  protect  the  lowly  and 
the  poor  to  secure  for  them  the  vindication  of  their  legal  rights  and  legal 
redress  for  the  wrongs  they  may  sustain.  This  task  the  Boston  Le-al 
Aid  Society  has  accomplished  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  as  to 
standing  place  in  our  progressive  movements. 


give  it  an  out- 


PROGRESS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS 

In  the  city  which  since  the  earliest  Colonial  days  has  held  the  leadership 
in  education,  what  a  space  would  be  required  to  mention  all  the  forward  steps 
even  during  the  past  fifty  years!  Much  of  this  history  is  told  in  Doctor  Burke’s 
H  1C?+RUt  the  argf  bems  will  bear  reassembling  here.  In  1894  Boston 

school  T  TfL0!-  the  Wh°le  C°Untry  in  providing  medical  inspection  in  the 
8  b°.°l%  In  Jt  again  was  a  Pioneer  in  uniting  and  co-ordinating  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  work  affecting  the  physical  welfare  of  pupils  and  teachers.  A  radically 
advanced  method  in  the  teaching  of  the  arts  was  introduced  in  1910,  which 

n  frS  !!!,  .  10  pUpi  a  deS're  to  create  and  ability  to  appreciate  truly  artistic 
vork.  This  method  has  been  developed  until  today  Boston  has  an  enviable 
system  ot  art  education. 

„  .  I"  1885  1Iilry  H™emvay  fitted  up  a  basement  room  in  the  Starr  King 

Lwl  ‘T  11,0  fi‘St  f  h°°!  kUchen  for  cookinS  instruction  in  the 

,  fia.e8ci  firSt  manual  trammg  school  was  established  in  1882 
It  '  ™  °u  raining  School  for  training  teachers  was  begun  in  1885 
was  in  1910  that  George  E.  Brock,  president  of  the  Home  Savings  Bank, 
introduced  the  thrift  movement  in  the  schools. 

Mn^I!cl19°4tttheATrade  SCh°°]  f°r  CdrlS  WaS  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Massachusetts  Association  of  Women  Workers.  It  was  modeled  after  the 
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Manhattan  Trade  School  in  New  York  City  but  was  an  original  conception 
nevertheless.  In  1906  classes  in  salesmanship  started.  In  1907  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  was  established  to  prepare  girls  for  home  making; 
the  Continuation  School  followed  in  1909;  the  Boston  Trade  School  was  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  City  of  Boston  school  system  in  1912.  The  intermediate  or 
Junior  High  School,  one  of  the  most  significant  changes,  was  introduced  definitely 
in  1917.  Our  Boston  schools  also  were  the  birthplace  of  vocational  guidance. 
It  was  in  Boston  the  first  public  kindergartens  were  inaugurated.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Normal  Art  School  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  The  Horace 
Mann  School  for  deaf  mutes  has  served  as  a  pattern  for  others  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  also  a  model  in  its  field. 

The  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded  under  Dr.  Walter  E. 
Fernald  has  given  to  the  world  a  system  of  training  which  is  of  great  benefit 
in  the  development  of  this  type  of  pupil.  To  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  is  due 
the  credit  of  directing  the  first  full-time  school  of  social  work  in  the  world,  which 
today  is  being  carried  forward  by  Simmons  College.  Nor  can  we  overlook  the 
Franklin  Union,  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  trades,  which  was  endowed  by 
one  hundred  years’  interest  on  £1,000  as  provided  for  in  the  will  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Wentworth  Institute,  which  was  made  possible  by  the  endowment 
of  Arioch  Wentworth,  since  its  opening  in  1911  has  filled  an  important  need 
in  providing  practical  technical  training  for  boys  who  plan  to  enter  the  skilled 
trades. 

Progress  in  Business  and  Finance 

Mrs.  Lucinda  W.  Prince  is  given  the  credit  for  having  headed  the  first 
school  of  salesmanship,  an  idea  which  since  has  developed  to  very  important 
proportions  and  has  extended  into  almost  every  section.  It  was  here,  also, 
that  Savings  Bank  Insurance  was  born  through  the  influence  of  Louis  D. 
Brandeis,  making  it  possible  for  people  to  buy  life  insurance  at  cost.  G.  Wallace 
Tibbetts,  now  president  of  the  Exchange  Trust  Company,  originated  the  first 
Christmas  Savings  Club. 

The  Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  has  made  for  itself  a  national  reputation 
by  reason  of  the  many  new  and  progressive  movements  it  has  started.  Nor 
should  we  overlook  the  accomplishments  of  the  entire  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  of  which  the  Retail  Trade  Board  is  a  part.  While  the  business 
men  of  Boston  have  a  reputation  for  conservatism,  the  truth  is  that  they  rank 
with  the  most  progressive  in  successful  pioneering.  The  list  of  American 
industries  which  have  been  founded  by  Boston  capital  is  in  itself  the  answer. 
In  reforms  safeguarding  the  financial  welfare  of  the  people  this  city  has  led. 
For  the  Credit  Union,  now  becoming  a  national  institution,  we  must  thank 
Edward  A.  Filene,  whose  energy  and  money,  expended  through  the  Credit 
Union  League,  have  made  possible  the  work  of  education  on  which  the  success 
of  this  great  public  benefit  depends. 

Conclusion 

True  to  his  convictions,  the  Bostonian  of  today,  like  his  predecessors, 
has  no  fear  of  an  uphill  fight  and  will  lead  what  may  seem  for  the  moment 
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a  forlorn  hope.  Professor  Zechariah  Chafee  strikes  for  the  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  Mr.  Fiske  Warren  founds  single  tax  colonies, —  one  in  far-off 
Andorra.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mead  work  for  universal  peace.  Moorfield  Storey 
did  battle  bravely  for  the  rights  of  the  colored  peoples.  The  Winsor  History 
traced  several  radical  movements  which  succeeded  and  were  consecrated  by 
their  success, —  the  Puritan  migration,  the  American  Revolution,  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  The  last  fifty  years  have  seen  no  movement  of  equal  scope  taking 
its  rise  in  Boston,  but  the  examples  cited  in  this  paper  show  that  the  progressive 
spirit  and  the  independent  mind  are  not  dead  among  us.  The  wide-open  doors 
of  our  forums  —  Ford  Hall,  the  Old  South  and  others  —  exhibit  the  same  love 
of  liberty  and  the  same  hospitality  to  ideas  that  gave  us  Faneuil  Hall  and  the 
speakers’  mall  on  Boston  Common.  We  have  still  among  us  descendants  of  the 
Boston  boys  who  talked  up  to  General  Gage.  It  is  still  true,  as  when  Emerson 
said  it,  that 

“This  city  of  Boston  has  a  history.  It  is  not  an  accident  or  a  wind¬ 
mill  or  a  railroad  station  or  crossroads  tavern,  or  an  army  barracks 
grown  up  by  time  and  luck  to  a  place  of  wealth;  but  a  seat  of  humanity, 
of  men  of  principle  obeying  a  sentiment  and  marching  loyally  whither 
that  should  lead  them.” 


; 


CHAPTER  XI 

OUR  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  RECORD 


By  THOMAS  Q.  FROTHINGHAAt 

In  military  and  naval  affairs  Boston  has  been  of  great  importance  through¬ 
out  the  last  fifty  years.  There  were  three  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place 
Boston  has  been  the  administrative  headquarters  of  the  Massachusetts  Militia. 
In  addition,  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  has  been  the  headquarters  of  what  is  now 
designated  as  the  First  Naval  District,  United  States  Navy.  And  Boston  has 
also  been  the  headquarters  of  the  local  control  of  the  United  States  Army, 
which  is  now  designated  as  the  First  Corps  Area,  United  States  Army. 

The  Influence  of  the  Men  of  the  Civil  War 

As  to  our  Militia,  at  the  end  of  his  chapter  in  the  “Memorial  History  of 
Boston”  General  Palfrey  was  pessimistic  in  doubting  “whether  our  Militia 
will  ever  improve.”  He  feared  that  the  influence  of  the  “politicians”  would 
do  harm  and  impair  the  efficiency  of  our  state  organizations.  This  reflected 
his  impressions  of  the  years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
“political  soldier”  was  too  much  in  evidence.  But  that  was  only  a  passing 
phase.  The  veterans  of  the  Civil  War  soon  assumed  their  role  as  the  most 
valuable  element  in  our  national  life.  Politics  were  relegated  to  their  proper 
place,  and  too  great  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  men  of  the  Civil  War,  who 
made  it  their  task  that  our  communities  should  be  American,  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word. 

This  meant  that  their  influence  was  nation-wide,  and  they  saw  to  it  that 
the  enormous  numbers  of  immigrants  became  Americans  with  us.  Through¬ 
out  the  nation,  North  and  South,  the  organizations  of  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War  were  the  ruling  powers  in  their  local  communities.  We  can  see  now  that 
it  was  their  influence  which  made  possible  the  magnificent  surge  of  the  United 
States  in  the  World  War. 

At  this  fearful  test,  in  1917,  it  was  proved  that  our  nation  was  the  most 
united  in  the  world  and  capable  of  an  unprecedented  effort  in  war.  And  we 
owe  eternal  gratitude  for  this  to  the  men  of  the  Civil  War.  They  had  been 
touched  by  a  divine  fire  and  this  made  them  carry  forward  the  torch  in  peace 
as  in  war.  No  military  article  on  conditions  of  the  last  fifty  years  should  fail 
to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  which  all  Americans  owe  to  them.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  their  rapidly  diminishing  ranks  contain  the  most  revered 
figures  in  American  life  today. 

Improvement  of  the  Militia 

In  the  late  80’s  their  influence  had  become  benign.  The  new  personnel 
in  the  Massachusetts  Militia  only  strove  to  prove  worthy  of  their  traditions. 

1  he  “political”  menace  disappeared.  At  the  headquarters,  in  Boston,  the 
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IMilitia  was  well  governed  and  organized  for  progress  along  the  best  lines  of 
military  knowledge.  Officers  and  men  were  zealous  and  there  was  a  constantly 
increasing  study  of  service  in  the  field,  'with  more  attention  to  tours  of  field 
duty.  For  these  reasons,  at  the  very  time  General  Palfrey  wrote  with  so  dis¬ 
couraged  a  tone  the  Massachusetts  Militia  was  making  great  strides  in  efficiency. 
The  decade  from  1889  to  the  Spanish-American  War  was  thus  notable  in  its 
history,  dhis  period,  from  1889  to  1898,  was  the  time  of  a  high  development’ 
of  our  Militia  as  a  state  force,  dependent  for  its  support  upon  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  without  Federal  assistance.  It  was  notable  that  in  this 
period,  when  most  of  the  states  adopted  the  designation,  “National  Guard,” 
we  retained  the  term,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia,”  with  the  insignia 
M.  V.  M. 

In  1889  the  organization  of  the  M.  V.  M.  was  First  Brigade,  consisting 
of  First,  Second  and  Sixth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  Troop  F  of  Cavalry,  Battery 
B  of  Field  Artillery,  Signal  and  Hospital  Corps;  Second  Brigade,  consisting  of 
Fifth,  Eighth  and  Ninth  Regiments  of  Infantry,  First  Battalion  of  Field 
Artillery  (Batteries  A  and  C),  Troops  A  and  B  of  Cavalry,  Signal  and  Hospital 
Corps.  In  addition,  there  were  the  First  and  Second  Corps  of  Cadets. 

The  Naval  Battalion 

In  1890  Boston  provided  an  innovation  wrhich  was  productive  of  far- 
reaching  results.  Lieutenant  Commander  John  C.  Soley,  U.  S.  N.  (retired), 
had  dei  oted  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  tactics  of  a  naval  brigade  as  a  landing 
foice.  Under  his  leadership,  with  the  zealous  co-operation  of  a  group  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Dorchester  Yacht  Club,  the  idea  of  a  Naval  IMilitia  was  evolved, 
with  the  purpose  of  providing  such  a  force.  His  brother,  James  B.  Soley, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  fostered  this  scheme,  and  the  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Adjutant-General  for  1890  contained  this  record:  “During  the 
year  (1890)  a  Naval  Battalion  of  four  companies  has  been  organized,  which 
has  entered  upon  its  duty  and  has  performed  acceptable  service  during  the 
year.  This  battalion  is  composed  of  intelligent  officers  and  men  and  will  prove 
a  valuable  acquisition  for  seacoast  defence  and  naval  purposes.” 

The  four  original  companies  were  all  from  Boston  and  the  vicinity.  In 
1892  four  other  companies  were  organized,  one  each  from  Lynn,  Fall  River, 
New  Bedford  and  Springfield.  This  Boston  idea  of  a  “Naval  Battalion”  in 
the  Militia  spread  throughout  the  country,  until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  V  ar  in  1898,  a  like  force  had  been  organized  in  seventeen  states, 
with  a  total  enrollment  of  427  officers  and  4,501  enlisted  men  —  an  important 
addition  for  our  national  defense.  In  Massachusetts  its  originator,  Lieutenant 
Commander  John  C.  Soley,  became  the  first  commander  of  the  newly  organized 
“Naval  Battalion”  of  the  M.  V.  M. 

The  First  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery 

It  is  wrorthy  of  note  that  in  this  period  of  improvement  of  the  M.  V.  M 
the  hirst  Regiment  had  devoted  itself  to  heavy  artillery  work  at  Fort  Warren, 
Boston  Harbor.  Consequently  this  regiment  was  designated  the  First  Regi¬ 
ment,  Heavy  Artillery,  in  1897. 
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As  a  result  of  these  preparations  the  M.  V.  M.  made  an  efficient  response 
to  the  call  upon  the  Commonwealth  for  service  in  the  Spanish-American  War. 

The  Spanish-American  War 

1  he  President  s  first  call  for  troops  from  Massachusetts  (April  23  1898) 
called  for  four  regiments  of  infantry  and  four  companies  of  heavy  artillery. 
Governor  Wolcott  had  already  taken  measures  in  Boston  to  prepare  the 
M.  V.  M.  for  this  service,  which  seemed  inevitable.  For  this  reason  the  response 
of  Massachusetts  was  not  delayed. 

In  less  than  forty-eight  hours  the  First  Regiment,  Heavy  Artillery  (Colonel 
Charles  Pfaff),  was  under  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Warren.  The  four  infantry 
regiments  ordered  into  service  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  were 
the  Second  (Colonel  E.  M.  Clark),  Sixth  (Colonel  C.  F.  Woodward),  Eighth 
(Colonel  W.  A.  Pew),  Ninth  (Colonel  F.  B.  Bogan).  All  these  were  assembled 
early  in  May  at  Framingham,  rechristened  “Camp  Dewey.”  And  all  were 
duly  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  as  “United  States  Volun¬ 
teers,”  but  retaining  their  state  designations.  In  addition,  in  response  to  a 
second  call  of  the  President  (May  25,  1898),  the  Fifth  Infantry,  M.  V.  M. 

(Colonel  J.  P.  Whitney),  was  mustered  into  service  as  a  part  of  the 
Massachusetts  quota. 

The  Naval  Battalion,  constituted  the  “Naval  Brigade”  by  an  Act  of 
1S92,  at  once  proved  its  usefulness.  It  not  only  was  a  nucleus  to  assist  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  in  securing  men  for  the  United  States  Navy,  but  it  also 
provided  officers  and  crews  for  converted  craft,  which  took  over  duties  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  tasks  for  our  Navy.  These  were  U.  S.  S.  “Prairie  ” 

L .  S.  S.  Lehigh,  U.  S.  S.  Cat-skill,”  U.  S.  S.  “Governor  Russell,”  U.  S.  S. 
“Inca”  and  others. 

Return  of  Admiral  Dewey 

It  was  a  notable  occasion  in  Boston  when  the  reception  was  given 
to  Admiral  Dewey  on  the  return  of  the  fleet  from  the  Spanish-American  War 
The  entire  Militia  was  mobilized  in  Boston,  and,  after  a  parade  which  aroused 
great  enthusiasm,  there  was  an  impressive  ceremony  on  Boston  Common,  at 
which  the  colors  of  the  Massachusetts  organizations  in  service  in  this  war  and 
the  flags  of  the  naval  vessels  manned  by  the  Massachusetts  Naval  Brigade 
were  given  in  custody  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 


Federalization  of  the  Militia 

The  period  from  the  end  of  the  Spanish-American  War  to  the  World  War 
was  characterized  by  the  development  of  the  Militia  as  a  Federal  force,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  former  policy  of  each  state  maintaining  its  own  Militia,  This 
was  the  result  of  the  lessons  of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

There  had  been  tentative  efforts  to  provide  Federal  aid  in  the  years  before 
this  war  and  there  had  been  appropriations  for  this  purpose.  In  1900  this 
need  had  become  so  evident  that  there  was  an  appropriation  of  SI, 000  000. 

ut  it  was  the  Dick  Bill,  in  1903,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  Federalized 
National  Guard  of  today. 
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The  Dick  Bill 

1.  This  Act  of  Congress,  approved  January  21,  1903,  provided 
that  the  oiganized  and  uniformed  active  Militia  in  the  various  states, 
whether  known  as  National  Guard,  Militia  or  otherwise,  who  had 
pai  ticipated  or  should  participate  in  the  annual  appropriation  made 
by  Congress,  should  constitute  the  organized  Militia.  It  further 
provided  that  the  organization,  armament  and  discipline  of  the  organ¬ 
ized  Militia  should  be  the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  Regular  and 
Volunteer  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Finally,  it  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  issue  United  States  standard  arms,  ammunition, 
accoutrements  and  equipment  for  arming  the  organized  Militia,  the 
same  to  be  receipted  for  and  to  remain  the  property  of  the  United 
States.  It  allowed  the  President  to  call  out  the  Militia  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  enumerated  in  the  Constitution  for  a  period  not  exceeding  nine 
months,  the  same  length  of  time  as  in  the  act  of  July  17,  1862.  (From 
1795  to  1862  the  time  limit  had  been  three  months.) 

2.  The  Dick  Bill  encouraged  the  maintenance  of  adequate  and 
respectable  Militia  establishments  by  the  various  states,  brought 
about  a  closer  co-ordination  between  the  Militia  of  the  states  and  the 
Regulai  Army  of  the  L  nited  States,  insured  a  better  organization  of 
the  Militia,  and  made  it  a  more  effective  part  of  the  general  military 
force  of  the  United  States  Government.  Moreover,  it  encouraged  and 
stimulated  the  National  Guard  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  officers  of  the 
organized  Militia. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

This  had  been  a  great  stride  forward,  and  more  was  to  follow. 

By  Section  II,  G.  O.  No.  24,  dated  October  12,  1907,  it  was  pro- 
\  ided  that  For  the  purposes  of  administration  and  convenience,  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  will  be  divided  into  the  Staff  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  the  National  Guard,  the  Naval  Militia  and  the 
Retiied  List.  1  he  Naval  Militia  will  comprise  the  Naval  Brigade,  or 
such  other  naval  organization  or  organizations  as  may  be  allowed  by 
law.  The  National  Guard  will  comprise  all  other  organizations  of  the 
Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia.” 

Other  divisions  of  the  same  Section  II  define  and  enumerate  the 
units  which  shall  constitute  the  Staff  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
National  Guard,  and  the  Naval  Militia. 

The  National  Guard  is  to  consist  of  the  folio  win"-- 

Ihe  Adjutant  General’s  Department. 

The  Inspector  General’s  Department. 

1  he  Judge  Advocate  General’s  Department. 

The  Quartermaster’s  Department. 

The  Subsistence  Department. 

The  Medical  Department. 

The  Pay  Department. 
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1  he  Ordinance  Department. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Signal  Corps. 

1  he  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 

2  brigades  of  infantry,  5  regiments. 

1  squadron  of  cavalry,  3  troops. 

1  battalion  of  field  artillery,  3  batteries. 

2  corps  of  Cadets. 

The  above  quoted  general  order  is  the  first  which  mentions  any  part 
of  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Militia  as  National  Guard. 


The  Progress  to  the  World  War 
All  this  had  strengthened  and  consolidated  the  administration  in  Boston 
of  the  affairs  of  the  troops  of  the  Commonwealth.  Typical  of  this  was  the 
reform  in  the  service  of  supply.  Even  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish-American 
ar  our  organizations  had  been  hampered  by  being  fed  by  caterers,  with  no 
experience  of  supplies  served  in  the  field.  Under  the  new  regime  there  was  a 
system  of  rationing,  as  in  the  United  States  Army,  and  the  different  commands 
were  to  prepare  their  food  by  means  of  their  own  cooks.  There  was  also  an 
advance  in  other  respects.  Schools  of  instruction  were  established.  There 
was  an  increased  attention  to  field  maneuvers,  which  led  to  the  joint  maneuvers 
with  other  states.  Consequently  the  World  War  found  a  militia  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  anything  that  had  existed  in  the  past. 


Before  Our  Entrance  into  the  World  War 
In  19 1G  it  had  become  evident  that  the  outrageous  course  of  the  German 
Imperial  Government  might  force  the  United  States  into  the  World  War. 
And  here  it  should  be  stated  that  the  United  States  did  not  go  to  war  with  the 
Geiman  nation.  We  fought  only  against  the  German  Imperial  Government. 
This  Imperial  Government  was  vested  in  a  General  Staff  and  this  ruling  body 
had  committed  the  German  Imperial  Government,  long  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  in  1914,  to  one  irrevocable  plan.  This  was  the  “Schlieffen  plan  of  war” 
for  invading  France  through  neutral  Belgium,  in  defiance  of  all  pledges  in 
their  treaties.  The  military  regime  in  control  of  the  German  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  beliex  ed  that  this  plan  was  infallible,  from  their  overconfident  habit  of 
seeing  only  their  own  side  of  the  board.  The  complete  failure  of  this  plan 
drove  the  German  Imperial  Government  to  desperate  measures  in  the  attempt 
to  retrieve  the  original  blunder  by  finding  some  means  of  winning  the  war. 

Ihe  Quarrel  Forced  Upon  the  United  States  by  the  German  Imperial 

Government 

It  was  this  obsession  which  led  the  German  Imperial  Government  into 
the  illegal  use  of  the  submarine.  And  it  was  a  just  nemesis  that  this  brought 
the  United  States  into  the  war  — to  end  all  chances  of  a  German  victory. 
In  this  regard  it  also  should  be  stated,  any  reproaches  as  to  the  “lateness”  of 
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our  entrance  only  reflect  ignorance  of  the  facts.  The  truth  was,  the  United 
States  had  twice  halted  the  illegal  use  of  submarines.  In  1915  the  protests 
of  the  United  States  in  the  “Lusitania”  case,  instead  of  being  merely  futile 
“  notes,”  as  was  the  impression  at  the  time,  actually  forced  the  German  Imperial 
Go\  eminent  into  a  submission.  This  was  bitterly  denounced  by  Tirpitz  as 
practically  complete  cessation  of  all  employment  of  submarines.” 

In  1910,  when  the  German  Imperial  Government  attempted  a  new  trial* 
of  this  illegal  means  of  warfare,  the  attack  on  the  “Sussex”  brought  forth  a 
sudden  ultimatum  from  the  United  States.  L  pon  this,  the  German  Imperial 
Government  (again  in  the  words  of  the  disappointed  Tirpitz)  “decided  to  give 
in  .  .  .  the  beginning  of  our  capitulation.”  Consequently  the  German 

Imperial  Government  had  twice  surrendered  to  the  United  States.  And  our 
repeated  domination  of  the  German  Imperial  Government  was  ignorantly 
stigmatized  as  our  “lateness.” 

The  truth  as  to  these  two  cases  of  the  United  States  forcing  the  German 
Imperial  Government  to  surrender  was  not  known  until  long  after  the  end 
of  the  World  War.  But,  now  that  the  facts  are  known,  Americans  should  feel 
nothing  but  pride  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  1915  and  19 16. 


The  Entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War 
In  1917  the  German  Imperial  Government  broke  away  from  all  interna¬ 
tional  law.  Their  leaders  again  made  “infallible”  calculations  that  victory 
would  be  assured  by  the  resort  to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  As  Hinden- 
burg  himself  stated,  “On  January  9,  1917,  our  All-Highest  War  Lord  decided 
in  favor  of  the  proposals  of  the  naval  and  general  staffs  and  against  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.”  The  responsibility  is  thus  fixed,  as  an  act  of  the  militaristic 
regime  in  Germany,  over-riding  all  civil  authority.  The  result  was  fatal  for 
the  German  Imperial  Government.  War  was  declared  by  the  United  States 
on  April  6,  1917. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  was  thus  driven 
into  the  war  by  the  hostile  acts  of  the  German  Imperial  Government.  The 
German  rulers  have  set  forth  their  own  record  too  plainly  to  leave  any  doubt  in 
the  matter.  In  addition  to  their  inexcusable  attacks  on  the  sea,  they  stand 
self-convicted  by  the  Zimmermann  note  of  attempting  to  incite  Mexico  and 
Japan  to  war  with  the  LTnited  States,  to  disrupt  the  country  and  take  away  its 
territory.  If  ever  a  nation  was  justified  in  entering  a  war,  the  United  States 
was  justified  and  in  the  right  —  and  we  should  believe  that  this  right  prevailed. 

The  Effort  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War 
The  German  Imperial  Government  had  made  the  self-confident  calculation 
that  the  United  States  would  not  be  able  to  exert  any  influence  upon  the  World 
War.  This  error  was  due  to  the  fixed  belief  of  the  German  leaders  that  their 
own  formulas  were  the  only  means  that  would  bring  success  in  war.  To  their 
minds  the  United  States  was  helplessly  lacking  in  all  forces  for  making  war. 
Hindenburg  has  written  explicit^,  as  to  whether  America  “would  appear  to 
snatch  the  victor’s  laurels  from  our  brows,”  “I  believed  I  could  answer  it  in 
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the  negative.”  Yet,  after  the  surprising  advent  of  the  United  States  forces  on 
the  battle  field,  Ludendorff  was  obliged  to  write  the  confession:  “America  thus 
became  the  decisive  power  in  the  war.” 

The  fact  was,  something  was  happening  in  the  United  States  so  extraor- 
dinarj’-  that  it  must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  great  uprisings  of  a  people  which 
have  shown  the  world  that  human  forces,  welded  by  some  fusing  impulse,  can  be 
stronger  than  artificial  military  conditions. 

National  Defense  in  1916 

In  1916  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  had  become  so  evident  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Defense  Act  (June  1,  1916)  had  been  adopted,  which  was  the  foundation 
of  our  effort  in  the  World  War.  For  Boston  and  Massachusetts  this  marked 
the  culmination  of  the  Federalized  Militia,  the  National  Guard.  By  its  pro¬ 
vision  the  M.  V.  M.  became  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  President  for  service  in  the  United  States  Army.  The  first  call 
under  this  act,  for  Boston  and  Massachusetts,  was  the  summons  of  the  President 
to  the  National  Guard  for  duty  on  the  Mexican  border  (June  18,  1916).  This 
tour  of  duty  gave  our  Massachusetts  National  Guard  a  most  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Regular  Army  and  also  increased  its  efficiency 
in  equipment  for  active  service  in  the  field. 

But  the  most  important  provision  of  the  act  stated:  “That  a  Council  of 
National  Defense  is  hereby  established  for  the  co-ordination  of  industries  and 
resources  for  the  national  security  and  welfare.”  This  made  possible  the  close 
association  and  co-operation  of  our  army,  our  navy  and  our  industries.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  year  1916  had  seen  the  welding  of  great  forces  in  our  nation. 

Boston  at  the  Time  of  Our  Entrance 

Our  declaration  of  war  was  the  electric  shock  which  galvanized  into  life 
the  accumulating  forces  of  the  United  States.  Boston  had  already  proved  true 
to  her  traditions  as  a  leader  in  times  of  national  emergency.  Just  after  the 
United  States  had  severed  relations  with  Germany,  and  before  war  was  declared, 
on  February  9,  1917,  Governor  McCall,  at  the  suggestion  of  prominent  Bos¬ 
tonians,  named  the  Massachusetts  Committee  on  Public  Safety  of  one  hundred 
citizens,  with  James  J.  Storrow  as  chairman  and  Charles  F.  Weed  as  vice  chair¬ 
man.  Henry  B.  Endicott  was  chosen  executive  chairman  and  manager,  and  he 
gave  efficient  service  throughout  the  war.  The  executive  ability  of  George  H. 
Lyman  was  also  of  great  value  in  the  work  of  the  Committee,  which  had  its 
headquarters  in  the  State  House,  Boston. 

This  was  the  first  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  and  its 
usefulness  was  at  once  so  evident  that  similar  bodies  were  organized  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Safety  supple¬ 
mented  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  over  wide  fields  of  activities. 
Subcommittees  were  organized  of  citizens  experienced  in  the  different  activities 
and  these  at  once  put  their  tasks  on  a  practical  basis. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  zealous  surge  of  patriotic  service  in  Boston, 
which  spread  throughout  New  England. 
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The  Arising  to  Meet  the  Crises 

muS,  beC^x^r^tr  t days  °f  x  w°m  *«• 

reader  to  state  that,  in  addition  to  ill  the  -f  1  present  the  picture  to  the 
cities  at  this  trying  time  Boston  was  the  Y  S,renU0US  actlvltles  common  to  our 
Northeast,  U.  S.  A.  (constituted  May  ]  °f  ^  Departraent  of  the 

U.  S.  N.  (Boston  Navy  Yard)  As  can  !  1  l  ^  ^  Naval  D^trict, 

times  for  Boston  as  th21  were  re™  \ i  /  7  be  ,maglned>  thi^  meant  busy 
all  New  England.  ’  the  mi,ita^  aad  the  naval  centers  of 

The  National  Guard 

was  designated'as  Camp  Devena 

England,  under  Major-Gene®  ,P' cTa  SXVTt  ^  X 

tmguished  service  rendered  by  this  division  is  well  L-nJ  ’  '  b’  A'  The  d,s- 

Those  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  who  n  ^  °f  reCOrd- 

Twenty-Sixth  Division  were  assigned  ?  Were  n0t  enrolled  in  the 

Xo„h  Carodna,  under  the  command  of  G-“. 

These  became  the  nucleus  of  different  commands  sent  overseas  ' 

As  Massachusetts  was  thus  leff  withmif  . 

organised,  called  the  Massachusetts  State  T’  a  local  f°rce  was 

Major-General  Butler  4mes  TM  c  o  '1'  UnC'CT  the  ™"™and  of 
and  10,800  men.  By  a  wli  proton  ^7"  )  ‘°tal  °f  ab°Ut  723 

and  constables.  Consequentlv  this  nr,/!  "7  als0  constituted  deputy  sheriffs 
pressing  any  attempt  TZent  disoX  ^  *"  °f  8rMt  “  “I- 


-LVAVA l,  ACTIVITIES 


sea  iX  aTX  bl7,  amlXyo ““mallei  £7**  ^ 
impetus  was  given  to  this  by  the  example  of  the  N  **  wj  .Ser'lce-  A  great 
marched  into  the  Boston  Naw  Y,rH  r  n  h  Bngade-  which  had 

of  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany111  E  .  upon  the  breaking  off 

of  our  people  for  our  navy  to  st  m  tlfat  the  TT  T Tl  ’  “  f0™*  the  ZeaI 
of  the  Armistice,  had  a  p^onn^o  530  In  '  ^  ^  at  the  time 

British  Navy  Aside  from  he  1  °30’00°  ~  far  neater  than  that  of  the 

this  expansion,  a  special  local  acfl^Tl^f  t^G^  * 

ships  interned  in  the  port  of  Boston  Three  of  the-e  (“  r  ^  German  steam' 
“Amerika,”  “Cincinnati")  were  renamed^" Mtb^rnoi^^^Anip8'8111  ^ ” 

mgton,  and  rendered  important  service  in  the  Cmi«  ’  i  m  nCa'  C°V~ 
by  transporting  American  troops  to  France.  TraDSport  Force 
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“■  -  “■  '■  «*  -““r  “tsss ii 
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be  exaggerated,  as,  instead  of  being  a  last  resort  (conscription  had  not  been 
adopted  in  Great  Britain  until  January  1,  1916),  with  us  conscription  was  a 
first  call  upon  the  manhood  of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  instead  of  a 
“draft”  under  military  superintendence,  the  execution  of  the  act  was  e 
to  the  local  authorities.  This  had  a  good  effect  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  anc 
in  our  city  the  response  was  given  without  any  holding  back  or  disor  er. 


The  Other  Problem  Solved 

In  the  same  month  the  War  Bond  Bill  had  been  passed,  which  marked 
the  inauguration  of  a  financial  policy  for  the  United  States  which  was  unprece¬ 
dented  and  yet  was  carried  on  successfully,  even  triumphant  y,  t  roug  ou 
the  war.  This  was  the  straightforward  course  of  going  directly  to  the  peop  e 
and  allotting  proportionate  amounts  of  Liberty  Bonds,  to  be  taken  by  popular 
subscription,  in  each  town  and  city.  As  can  easily  be  seen,  this  imposed  a 
great  deal  of  work  on  the  citizens  of  each  community.  But  the  citizens  of 
Boston  performed  their  share  of  this  arduous  task  zealously  and  with  comp  ete 

This  common  sense  policy  solved  the  financial  problem,  as  the  Selective 
Service  Act  had  solved  the  problems  of  man  power.  But,  even  with  these  two 
main  questions  solved  thus  early  in  the  war,  the  demands  of  the  other  necessary 
activities  were  insatiable  and  “war  work”  became  a  universal  call  for  all  classes 

of  our  citizens. 

“War  Work”  in  Boston 

The  war  activities  in  Boston  were  manifold  and  these  implied  the  unselfish 
devotion  of  both  men  and  women.  As  in  the  Civil  War,  the  physicians  at  once 
offered  their  services.  In  addition  to  the  great  numbers  who  joined  the  branches 
of  the  services,  three  special  Base  Hospital  units  (Nos.  5,  6,  7)  went  to  France, 
where  they  maintained  hospitals  on  a  large  scale.  With  these  were  personnels 
of  nurses/  This  was  only  typical  of  the  work  of  women  in  the  Avar  Women 
volunteered  as  nurses  by  thousands,  and  for  the  kindred  tasks  with  the  Red 

Cross. 

Women’s  Work  in  the  World  War 

In  most  households  there  were  workers  for  the  Red  Cross,  which  became 
one  of  the  most  beneficial  forces  in  the  situation.  In  June,  1917,  a  meeting  ha 
been  held  at  the  State  House,  Boston,  and  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  th 
Women’s  Council  of  National  Defense  was  constituted,  Avith  representntiA  es 
from  the  many  women’s  organizations.  This  performed  good  service  m  the 
war  by  co-ordinating  the  efforts  of  the  different  groups  of  women.  In  the 
important  work  of  the  Food  Administrator  women  were  invaluable.  Henry 
B.  Endicott  had  been  appointed  Federal  Administrator  for  Massachusetts  and 
the  practical  assistance  of  the  women,  in  preaching  and  practising  economy 
was  of  the  greatest  benefit.  The  same  was  also  true  of  the  difficult  problem  of 
the  Fuel  Administration,  of  which  James  J.  Storrow  Avas  the  efficient  ^ew 
England  Administrator. 
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The  Result  of  Our  Effort  in  the  World  War 

Even  from  the  foregoing  necessarily  limited  summary  the  stress  and  strain 
of  Boston  can  be  visualized  by  the  reader.  Boston  nobly  bore  her  share  of  the 
tasks  necessary  to  insure  the  reinforcement  provided  by  the  United  States  in 
the  W  orld  A\  ar.  As  to  the  success  of  this  effort,  there  is  no  need  to  add  a  word 
to  the  rueful  statement,  already  quoted,  of  the  arch-enemy  Ludendorff,  that 
our  nation  “became  the  decisive  power  in  the  war.” 


After  the  World  War 

The  return  of  the  Massachusetts  troops  from  the  World  War  was  signalized 
by  a  final  parade  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division  in  Boston,  April  25,  1919,  under 
its  war  service  commander,  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards.  This  was  a 
scene  of  enthusiasm  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 

After  the  former  members  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard  had 
returned,  a  reorganization  was  necessary.  The  basis  for  this  was  soon  provided 
by  the  National  Defense  Act  of  1920,  which  inaugurated  the  policy  of  one 
United  States  Army,  to  consist  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Organized  Reserves.  Of  these  last  only  a  skeleton  organization  is  main¬ 
tained  in  times  of  peace.  As  to  the  National  Guard,  the  policy  was  adopted  of 
at  least  one  division  in  each  corps  area. 


The  Present  Situation  in  Boston 

Under  the  eventual  provisions  of  this  act  the  Massachusetts  National 
Guard,  with  its  administrative  headquarters  in  Boston,  has  become  a  complete 
division,  designated  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division,  in  honor  of  the  Twenty-Sixth 
Division  in  the  Y  orld  War.  There  is  also  a  regiment  of  coast  artillery,  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  cavalry,  a  battalion  of  colored  infantry  and  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets, 
newly  organized  as  a  battalion  of  anti-aircraft  artillery.  The  Naval  Brigade 
has  not  been  re-established,  as  the  Federal  Government  has  taken  over  the 
whole  Naval  Reserve.  The  Boston  Army  Base  is  the  headquarters  of  the  First 
Corps  Area,  Lnited  States  Army,  and  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  First  Naval  District,  United  States  Navy. 


Editorial  Note 

As  in  the  Civil  War  and  all  our  foreign  wars,  the  men  of  Boston  responded  promptly 
and  in  great  numbers  when  the  call  to  arms  was  issued  in  1917  by  the  authorities  at  Washington. 
The  militia  regiments,  as  Captain  Frothingham  notes,  responded  in  a  body.  The  percentage 
of  students  at  all  the  local  colleges,  Harvard,  Boston  University,  Boston  College,  Tufts, 
Northeastern,  who  enlisted  in  the  various  branches  of  the  service  was  large.  Boston  also 
contributed  distinguished  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  eminent  surgeons  and  honored 
chaplains,  who  played  their  part  in  the  victory  of  the  Allied  forces.  Some  of  its  war  corre¬ 
spondents  von  more  than  local  fame.  Soldiers  in  the  ranks,  as  well  as  officers,  received  citations 
and  medals  for  bravery.  If  readiness  to  face  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  war  be  accepted 
as  the  test  of  good  citizenship,  then  our  city  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through  that  fiery 
ordeal  with  honors. 
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It  is  not  our  intention  to  select  names  from  any  of  these  lists  for  special  distinction 
here.  To  do  so  fairly  would  be  a  difficult  task.  Some  references,  however,  may  be  permitted 
which  will  supplement  Captain  Frothingham’s  very  accurate  and  comprehensive  paper. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  activities  of  the  Red  Cross  chapter  located  in  Boston  will  be 
found  in  Mrs.  White’s  article  on  Social  Welfare.  A  Boston  man,  Colonel  James  H.  Perkins, 
was  the  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner  to  France  and  Europe  during  most  of  the  period 
of  American  participation  in  the  war,  resigning  only  to  enter  the  army. 

The  Lafayette  Escadrille,  organized  and  led  by  a  Boston  aviator,  Norman  Prince, 
and  including  other  Boston  fliers,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  article  on  Aviation. 
Mr.  Adams  also  refers  to  the  great  value  of  the  aeronautical  school  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  in  training  American  aviators  during  the  war. 

The  work  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Division  in  France  is  fully  described  in  Frank  S.  Sibley’s 
book  on  that  subject.  Mr.  Sibley  accompanied  the  division  as  a  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Globe,  the  division  being,  of  course,  largely  manned  and  officered  by  citizens  of  Boston.  For 
further  information  about  the  Massachusetts  units  in  action  the  reader  may  consult  General 
John  H.  Sherburne’s  article  in  the  recent  Commonwealth  History  of  Massachusetts,  edited 
by  Professor  A.  B.  Hart.  General  Sherburne’s  article  is  accompanied  by  a  useful  bibliography. 
The  Commonwealth  itself  has  also  published  an  official  report  in  two  volumes,  with  maps, 
describing  the  part  played  by  Massachusetts  in  the  World  War. 

The  response  of  our  foremost  university  to  the  call  of  national  duty  is  set  forth  in  the 
four  volumes  of  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe’s  “Memoirs  of  the  Harvard  Dead”  and  in  Frederick  S. 
Mead’s  “Harvard’s  Military  Record  in  the  World  War.”  Harvard,  at  least,  cannot  be  accused 
of  having  failed  to  honor  her  soldier  sons.  The  university  authorities  have  already  collected 
the  funds  and  broken  ground  for  a  Memorial  Chapel,  dedicated  to  those  that  went  forth  to  die 
for  their  country.  Their  names  are  recorded  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Widener  Library,  and 
two  commemorative  panels,  painted  by  John  S.  Sargent,  meet  the  eye  of  the  visitor  as  he 
mounts  the  main  stairway. 

The  Commonwealth  also  has  under  consideration  various  designs  for  a  monument, 
honoring  the  men  and  women  of  Massachusetts  who  took  part  in  the  World  War.  A  decision 
on  the  form  of  this  monument  and  the  appropriate  location  for  it  may  be  expected  soon. 

A  poem  of  welcome  which  appeared  in  the  official  program  of  the  reception  to  the  Twenty- 
Sixth  Division  on  its  return  to  Boston  seems  to  us  worthy  of  reproduction  in  this  volume. 
Though  it  was  written  at  short  notice,  —  over  night,  we  are  informed, —  the  swing  of  its  long 
lines,  throbbing  with  martial  ardor,  gives  an  almost  visual  effect  of  moving  pageantry,  floating 
banners  and  marching  men;  while  the  text,  straightforward  as  that  of  some  old  ballad,  captures 
the  proud,  joyous  and  yet  tender  spirit  of  what  for  all  Boston  was  a  historic  occasion.  It  is  a 
felicitous  circumstance,  and  one  not  without  significance,  that  this  tribute  to  what  was  called 
the  Yankee  Division  should  have  been  offered  by  a  Virginian  lady.  We  reprint  the  stanzas 
here  as  a  fitting  climax  to  this  brief  record  of  Boston’s  part  in  the  Great  War. 

NEW  ENGLAND’S  OWN 
By  Nancy  Byrd  Turner 

There’s  a  sound  that  swells  to  the  listening  sky,  and  breaks,  and  swells  again  — 

A  sound  to  the  April  breezes  blown  of  a  host  of  marching  men; 

And  the  people’s  hearts  lift  up  to  hear,  and  the  city’s  gates  swing  wide 

To  the  tramp  of  twenty  thousand  strong,  the  beat  of  a  tawny  tide. 

They  come,  they  come  with  the  throbbing  drum!  Let  the  glad  word  be  known! 

Fling  the  flags  to  the  four  free  winds,  and  greet  New  England’s  Own! 

These  were  the  eager-hearted  ones  when  first  the  bugles  blew; 

The  clean  north  winds  had  swept  their  souls  before  the  war-flags  flew. 

They  set  their  faces  like  the  flint  of  the  old  north  country  hills; 

They  pledged  their  manhood  without  stint,  and  their  young,  intrepid  wills. 

They  did  not  stay  for  the  perilous  way.  Forward!  their  cry  was  thrown; 

Stout  hearts  might  well  have  faltered  then  —  but  not  New  England's  Own! 
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They  caught  the  spurt  of  the  first  red  stars  that  flamer!  the  battle  sign; 

They  gave  their  bodies  as  iron  bars  to  weld  the  battle  line; 

Aisne-Marne,  Chavignon,  St.  Mihiel,  Meuse-Argonne  —  east  and  west  — 
The  old  strange  names,  familiar  now  as  heart-beats  in  each  breast, 

And  keen  with  memories  of  those  they  left  to  sleep  alone, 

Dust  to  dust  in  an  alien  land,  yet  still  New  England’s  Own. 

They  dreamed  the  dreams  of  peace  and  youth,  but  when  the  storm  was  rife 
They  counted  comfort  less  than  truth  and  honor  more  than  life. 

Each  with  his  starry  flag  above,  his  weapon  in  his  hand, 

I  ought  for  earth  s  liberty,  and  love,  and  his  own  dear  native  land; 

Walked  blindly  in  the  smoking  ways,  that  the  light  his  eyes  had  known 
Might  never  perish  from  the  shore  that  sent  New  England’s  Own. 

There  s  a  sound  that  swells  in  the  April  air  till  it  shakes  the  market-place  — 
Ihe  tread  of  a  host  of  marching  men  who  have  looked  death  in  the  face; 
Who  have  staggered  back  from  the  brink  of  hell  to  find  the  world  still  sweet 
And  the  dust  of  God’s  own  country  gray  once  more  upon  their  feet. 

They  come,  they  come  with  the  throbbing  drum!  Let  the  high  flag  be  flown 
The  flag  they  shed  their  blood  to  keep  and  kept  —  New  England’s  Own! 
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THE  BOSTON  PARK  SYSTEM 
By  CHARLES  W.  ELIOT,  2d 

The  Boston  Common  has  often  been  cited  as  the  first  public  park  in  America. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  idea  of  a  park  system  first  was  realized  in  Boston  and 
that  for  many  years  Boston  led  the  park  movement  in  the  United  States  with 
its  Metropolitan  Park  System  and  its  playgrounds. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  parks  of  Boston  included  a  Common,  a  public  garden 
and  a  few  small  squares.  During  these  last  fifty  years  the  people  of  Boston 
and  of  the  metropolitan  district  have  taken  four  novel  ideas  and  shown  the 
possibility  of  putting  them  into  practice. 

The  first  of  these  new  ideas,  which,  while  first  tried  in  Boston,  has  since 
found  general  acceptance,  was  that  of  a  park  system,— not  separate  and 
distinct  odd  bits  of  open  spaces  but  a  predesigned  system  of  related  park  units. 
The  second  new  idea  was  the  development  of  a  playground  on  the  Charlesbank 
as  a  specialized  kind  of  park  area  to  provide  swings  and  apparatus  for  athletic 
games  and  organized  play.  The  successful  experiment  conducted  in  1888 
played  a  large  part  in  the  growth  of  the  playgrounds  not  only  of  Boston  but 
all  over  the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  a  third  new  idea,  the  cities 
and  towns  around  Boston  were  organized  in  1894  as  a  metropolitan  park  district 
to  cany  out  a  plan  for  a  system  of  metropolitan  parks.  Finally,  as  the  central 
feature  of  the  city  and  the  metropolitan  park  systems,  the  Charles  River 
Basin  was  created,  utilizing  ideas  which,  though  ancient  and  familiar  in  Holland, 
had  never  been  used  on  such  a  scale  or  for  such  a  purpose  in  this  country.  All 
these  activities  were  only  beginning  when  the  Memorial  History  of  Boston 
appeared  fifty  years  ago. 

The  Pakk  System 

The  parks  of  Boston  trace  their  descent  from  that  distinguished  ancestor, 
the  Boston  Common.  The  people  of  Boston  have  understood  the  value  and 
importance  of  public  open  spaces  since  1634,  when  the  Common  was  established, 
and  have  permitted  neither  British  redcoats  nor  political  maneuvering  to 
interfere  with  their  continued  enjoyment  of  them.  Through  that  appreciation 
the  citizens  have  come  to  expect  that  with  each  new  increment  in  size  of  the 
city  new  parks  would  be  provided,  and  so  it  happened  that,  as  the  city  grew, 
small  squares  and  open  spaces  were  provided  in  each  new  housing  development 
(notably  in  the  South  End),  so  that  those  who  moved  to  the  new  areas  would 
still  believe  that  the  Common  or  something  very  much  like  it  was  close  at 
hand. 

It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  that  when  the  swamps  and  mill  ponds 
of  the  Back  Bay  were  reclaimed  the  Common  should  be  extended  westward, 
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resulting  in  the  creation  of  the  Public  Garden  in  1859.  Still  later,  in  the  60’s, 
Commonwealth  avenue  was  laid  out,  carrying  a  central  open  space  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  with  roadways  on  either  side,  westward  to  Massachusetts  avenue. 
That  was  the  extent  of  the  development  of  the  park  system  fifty  years  ago. 

About  this  time  New  York  was  developing  Central  Park  and  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  was  under  construction.  Bostonians  were  quick  to  realize 
the  significance  of  what  was  going  on  and  in  1869  a  movement  was  set  on  foot, 
partly  as  a  result  of  the  land  boom  of  that  period  and  partly  because  of  the 
continuing  and  genuine  interest  of  Bostonians  in  public  parks,  to  establish 
a  Park  Commission  for  Boston.  The  movement  took  the  form  of  a  petition 
in  the  Common  Council,  which  was  forwarded  to  the  State  Legislature  in  the 
following  year.  An  act  was  passed  by  that  body  which  required  the  approval 
of  two  thirds  of  the  voters  in  the  City  of  Boston.  The  issue  at  the  election 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  act  provided  for  appointment  by  the 
Governor  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  proposed  Commission  and  that  an 
attempt  was  in  progress  to  annex  some  of  the  adjoining  suburbs  to  the  City 
of  Boston.  In  this  mixed  political  atmosphere  the  act  failed  to  receive  the 
two  thirds  vote  necessary  for  adoption,  although  it  was  approved  by  a  substantial 
majority. 

Four  years  later,  in  1874,  Mayor  Cobb  revived  the  proposal  for  a  Park 
Commission  and'  this  project,  meeting  with  substantial  support,  was  favorably 
acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  and  accepted  by  the  people  of  Boston  by  a  vote 
taken  on  June  9,  1875.  Three  commissioners  were  appointed,  T.  Jefferson 
Coolidge,  Charles  H.  Dalton  and  A\  illiam  Cray,  Jr.,  and  their  report,  issued 
the  following  year,  is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  park  movement  in  the 
United  States.  They  proposed,  not  a  single  park,  but  a  series  of  parks,  forming 
a  system  serving  all  the  new  suburban  areas  within  the  city  limits. 

The  considerations  guiding  the  Park  Commissioners  in  making  a  selection 
of  lands  for  park  use  are  listed  in  their  report  as: 

First.  Accessibility,  for  all  classes  of  citizens  by  walking,  driving, 
riding,  or  by  means  of  horse  or  steam  cars. 

“Second.  Economy,  or  the  selection,  so  far  as  practicable,  of  such 
lands  as  are  not  at  present  income-producing  property  and  would  least 
disturb  the  natural  growth  of  the  city  in  its  business  and  domestic  life, 
and  of  those  which  would  become  relatively  nearer  the  center  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  future  years. 

Third.  Adaptability,  or  the  selection  of  lands  possessing  in  the 
greatest  degree  the  natural  physical  characteristics  necessary  for  park 
purposes  and  requiring  the  least  expenditure  for  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment. 

“Fourth.  Sanitary  advantages,  or  the  selection  of  such  lands  as 
would  probably  become  unhealthy,  if  neglected  or  built  upon.” 

The  report  marshals  the  arguments  for  the  proposed  park  sjrstem  in  terms 
of  the  financial  effect  influence  on  taxes  —  and  usefulness  of  the  park 
areas. 
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Park  areas  were  recommended  along  the  Charles  river  behind  Beacon 
street,  in  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  on  Parker  Hill,  in  the  South  bay,  at  Savin  Hill,  at 
City  Point  (now  Marine  Park),  in  East  Boston,  adjoining  the  Chestnut  Hill 
reservoir,  about  Jamaica  Pond,  and  in  West  Roxbury  where  Franklin  Park  now 
is.  Parkways  were  proposed  connecting  the  Fens,  Parker  Hill,  Jamaica  Pond 
and  West  Roxbury,  with  an  extension  to  Harrison  square.  These  areas  totaled 
1,133  acres. 

This  report  stirred  a  great  deal  of  activity  among  the  people  of  the  city  but 
nothing  happened  because  of  lack  of  money  until  a  mass  meeting  was  held  the 
following  year  in  Faneuil  Hall.  This  meeting  and  the  consequent  public  clamor 
resulted  in  the  appropriation  of  $500,000  in  1877  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred 
acres  in  the  Back  Bay  Park.  The  appropriation  was  justified  not  only  as  a  park 
project  but  also  for  sanitary  reasons,  to  clear  up  the  serious  drainage  situation 
then  existing  in  the  Fens.  Because  of  a  limitation  in  the  cost  of  land  to  ten 
cents  per  square  foot  and  because  of  the  drainage  requirements,  the  new  park 
took  a  tortuous  shape  which,  while  inexpensive  to  acquire,  proved  later  to  be 
very  expensive  for  construction. 

At  this  point  in  our  story  the  designer  of  the  park  system  makes  his  entrance. 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Sr.,  who  had  been  busy  in  New  York  developing  Central 
Park  and  in  Brooklyn  with  Prospect  Park,  had  been  requested  to  review  the  com¬ 
petitive  drawings  which  had  been  submitted  for  the  development  of  the  new 
Back  Bay  Park.  When  he  entered  upon  this  work,  he  found  that  all  of  the 
competitors  had  failed  to  take  into  account  the  very  serious  problems  caused  by 
the  flooding  of  Stony  brook.  He  found  also  that  the  city  engineer  had  very 
definite  ideas  as  to  the  development  of  the  park  land.  These  ideas  consisted, 
in  general,  of  making  the  park  into  a  huge  reservoir  with  stone  rip-rap  sides  to 
take  the  flood  waters  and  hold  them  during  the  storms  until  low  tide  in  the 
Charles  River  Basin  would  permit  discharge.  In  this  situation,  Mr.  Olmsted 
suggested  the  possibility  of  creating  a  park  landscape  based  upon  a  low  level 
salt  marsh  with  surrounding  park  roads,  and  thus  solved  the  problems  of  com¬ 
bining  relief  of  the  flood  situation  with  the  utilization  of  the  area  for  park  pur¬ 
poses.  His  plans  were  accepted  by  the  Park  Commission  and  work  was  com¬ 
menced  under  a  loan  authorized  in  1881  for  construction  of  the  Back  Bay  Park. 

The  year  1881  thus  marked  the  real  beginning  of  the  park  system,  for  in 
that  year  not  only  construction  began  but  purchases  were  authorized  along 
Muddy  river,  for  the  Charlesbank,  in  Franklin  Park  and  at  Wood  Island  in 
East  Boston.  In  that  year  also  preparations  were  made  for  an  agreement 
between  the  city  and  Harvard  College  concerning  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  which 
was  signed  by  the  Commissioners  and  President  Eliot  on  December  30,  1882. 
The  agreement  included  the  gift  of  167  acres  owned  by  the  college  to  the  city 
and  a  lease  of  these  lands  to  the  college  for  arboretum  purposes  for  one  thousand 
years  at  one  dollar  per  year,  renewable  for  succeeding  one  thousand  year  periods. 

The  principal  features  of  the  park  system  were  then  envisaged  by  the 
landscape  architect  as: 

“The  Common,  Public  Garden,  and  Commonwealth  Avenue. — 

Turf,  trees,  water,  and  other  natural  objects,  unnaturally  arranged 
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but  not  in  the  main  unpleasingly,  in  consideration  of  the  stately  rows 
of  buildings  and  other  architectural  and  artificial  objects  with  which 
they  must  stand  associated  and  the  necessary  thoroughfares  passing 
among  them. 

“Charles  River  Embankment  —  Broad  bay  and  river  views  with 
a  rus-urban  background  seen  from  a  stately  promenade. 

“  Back  Bay. —  Scenery  of  a  winding,  brackish  creek,  within  wooded 
banks-  gaining  interest  from  the  meandering  course  of  the  water;  nu¬ 
merous  points  and  coves  softened  in  their  outlines  by  thickets  and  wit 
much  delicate  variety  in  tone  and  color  through  varied,  and,  in  lan  - 
scape  art,  novel,  forms  of  perennial  and  herbaceous  growths,  the  pic¬ 
turesque  elements  emphasized  by  a  few  necessary  structures,  strong  but 

unobtrusive. 

“Muddy  River. —  The  natural  sequence  upon  slightly  higher  ground 
than  the  last  in  following  up  a  fresh-water  course  bordered  by  passages 
of  rush  meadow  and  varied  slopes  from  the  adjoining  upland;  trees  in 
groups,  diversified  by  thickets  and  open  glades. 

3  “  Upper  Valley  of  Muddy  River.—  A  chain  of  picturesque  fresh¬ 
water  ponds,  alternating  with  attractive  natural  groves  and  meads, 
the  uppermost  of  these  ponds  being: 

“Jamaica  Pond. —  A  natural  sheet  of  water,  with  quiet,  graceful 
shores,  rear  banks  of  varied  elevation  and  contour,  for  the  most  part 
shaded  by  a  fine  natural  forest-growth,  to  be  brought  out  overhanging  y, 
darkening  the  water’s  edge  and  favoring  great  beauty  in  reflections  and 
flickering  half-lights.  At  conspicuous  points  numerous  well-grown 
pines,  happily  massed  and  picturesquely  disposed. 

“The  Arboretum. —  (Independently  of  its  imposed  features). 
Rocky  hillsides,  partly  wooded  with  numerous  great  trees,  and  a  hang¬ 
ing  wood  of  hemlocks  of  great  beauty.  Eminences  commanding 
distant  prospects,  in  one  direction  seaward  over  the  city,  m  the  other 
across  a  charming  countryside  to  blue  distant  hills. 

“West  Roxbury  Park.—  Complete  escape  from  the  town  Open 
country.  Pastoral  scenery.  A  lovely  dale  gently  winding  between 
low  wooded  slopes,  giving  a  broad  expanse  of  unbroken  turf,  lost  m  the 

distance  under  scattered  trees.” 

Bv  this  time,  the  proposal  to  include  Parker  Hill  had  been  abandoned 
and  the  difficulties  of  jurisdiction  between  Boston  and  Brookline  along  *  lu  y 
river  were  Approach, ng  settlement.  Four  years  later  six  parks  had  been  acqu.red 
and  over  S4, 000, 000  expended  for  land  and  construction. 

A  landmark  in  the  development  of  the  park  system,  and  indeed  m  the 
development  of  the  art  of  landscape  architecture  dates  fro 
his  “Notes  on  the  Plan  of  Franklin  Park,”  published  in  l886,  Mr.  Olmsted 
not  only  sets  forth  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the  different  units  m  the 
Roxbury  or  Franklin  Park  but  also  analyzes  in  some  detail  the  park  situation 
in  Boston,  the  bases  for  a  park  policy,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  the  difficu  - 
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ties  inherent  in  the  administration  of  park  areas.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Olmsted’s 
plan  was  adopted  by  the  commissioners  and  the  West  Roxbury  Park  was  named 
for  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Between  1885  and  1896  the  number  of  parks  and  parkways  had  risen  from 
six  to  nineteen  and  the  cost  to  thirteen  millions.  This  period  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ment  resulted  in  2,162  acres  of  park  land  with  36.95  miles  of  road,  65  miles 
of  walks,  and  the  inclusion  of  over  126  acres  of  ponds  and  streams  within  the 
parks.  The  costs  of  lands  and  construction  almost  evenly  divided  the 
813,000,000  expenditure.  The  close  of  this  period  was  marked  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  “Boston  Park  Guide,”  prepared  by  Sylvester  Baxter.  This  guide 
was  a  novelty  at  that  time  and  proved  of  great  assistance  in  making  the  features 
and  attractions  of  the  park  system  known  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  and  to  the 
whole  United  States. 

As  in  other  similar  periods  of  creative  activity,  the  end  came  with  bitter 
and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  the  park  commissioners,  culminating  in  an 
investigation  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  investi¬ 
gation  brought  out  the  usual  criticisms  leveled  at  public  bodies  engaged  in  the 
purchase  of  real  estate,  but  the  Commission  showed  that  during  the  four  years 
ending  in  1900  purchases  had  averaged  only  135  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
and  the  condemnation  cases  had  cost  150  per  cent.  The  net  result  of  the 
investigation  was  a  tremendous  strengthening  of  public  support  both  for  the 
commissioners  and  for  the  work  which  was  then  in  process  under  the  advice  of 
Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent. 

At  that  time  and  for  many  years  thereafter,  there  were  several  agencies 
handling  park  areas  and  park  activities  in  Boston.  Agitation  to  have  the  Boston 
Common  and  other  areas,  then  administered  by  a  separate  Public  Grounds 
Department,  placed  under  the  single  jurisdiction  of  the  Park  Commissioners 
filled  the  newspapers  in  1902,  but  the  final  combination  of  the  Public  Grounds 
Department,  recreation  activities  and  the  Departments  of  Music  and  Baths 
with  the  park  office  was  not  to  take  place  until  1912.  In  1920  the  Cemeterjr 
Department  was  merged  with  the  park  and  recreation  office,  and  the  original 
name,  “Park  Department,”  was  re-established  for  the  combined  service. 

Prior  to  these  changes  in  organization,  the  death  of  George  Francis  Park- 
man  on  September  16,  1908,  disclosed  the  provisions  of  the  will  which  he  wrote 
in  1877,  shortly  after  the  first  attempts  to  start  a  park  system  for  Boston.  By 
a  codicil  of  the  will  Mr.  Parkman  set  up  a  special  fund,  which  in  1920  amounted 
to  over  $5,200,000,  “the  income  of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  Common  and  the  parks  now  existing,  and  is  not  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  additional  land  for  park  purposes.  Any  portion  of 
said  income  which  may  not  be  required  for  the  above  purposes  in  any  year 
is  to  be  added  and  invested  as  part  of  said  fund.”  During  the  first  ten  years 
after  the  city  accepted  this  great  fund,  a  large  part  of  the  income  was  spent  on 
the  renovation  of  the  Common  and  on  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  an 
aquarium  at  Marine  Park  and  a  zoological  garden  at  Franklin  Park.  An 
exhaustive  investigation  into  the  proper  use  of  the  fund,  made  upon  the  request 
of  Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters  in  1922,  by  a  committee  headed  by  Percival  Gal- 
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lagher,  landscape  architect,  resulted  in  a  report  to  which  all  persons  interested 
in  the  Boston  park  system  should  go  for  information  concerning  the  Parkman 
bequest . 

Since  1900  there  have  been  two  major  park  projects  added  to  the  system 
through  the  development  of  the  Strandway  and  the  addition  of  Governor’s 
Island.  The  development  of  the  existing  system  has  been  largely  a  matter 
of  adaptation  to  new  conditions  by  the  use  of  the  Parkman  Fund.  As  pre¬ 
viously  noted,  a  “zoo”  was  constructed  about  the  “Greeting”  of  Franklin  Park 
and  later  a  Rose  Garden  added,  opposite  the  Aviary  and  the  Flying  Cage. 
Throughout  the  whole  park  system  radical  changes  have  been  necessary  to 
make  the  roads  available  for  motor  traffic.  Indeed,  the  boulevards  connecting 
the  various  parks  are  themselves  an  attractive  feature.  Many  changes  have 
also  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  Boston  Common.  Most  of  these  revisions 
in  design  have  been  made  with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  who 
has  fully  appreciated  the  dangers  and  responsibilities  of  tampering  with  works 
of  art. 

In  1925  Mr.  Shurcliff  presented  a  report  on  “Future  Parks,  Playgrounds 
and  Parkways,”  which  opened  another  period  of  constructive  design  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  Boston  parks.  Mr.  Shurcliff  is  now  landscape  architect  to  the 
department,  which  in  1930  has  under  its  charge,  as  part  of  the  park  system, 
2,446  acres  of  parks,  43  miles  of  parkway  and  372  acres  of  playgrounds.  The 
city  parks  and  playgrounds  together  cover  almost  exactly  one  tenth  of  the  land 
area  of  Boston  and  this  liberal  apportionment  of  territory  for  recreation  purposes 
does  not  include  Stony  Brook  Reservation,  which  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission. 

The  Boston  park  system  may  be  said  to  begin  physically  and  historically 
at  Boston  Common,  and  to  extend  out  Commonwealth  avenue,  through  the 
Fens  and  the  Riverway  to  Jamaica  Pond,  and  on  to  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
There  a  connection  through  West  Roxbury  to  Stony  brook  and  Bellevue  Hill 
joins  the  Boston  and  metropolitan  park  systems,  while  an  easterly  parkway 
leads  on  to  Forest  Hills  and  Franklin  Park.  A  journey  of  a  mile  or  more  diago¬ 
nally  across  Franklin  Park  brings  us  to  the  Blue  Hill  avenue  exit.  From  this 
exit  to  the  Strandway,  Columbia  road  provides  a  parkway  connection.  Along 
the  Strandway  are  such  features  as  Columbus  Park,  a  large  playground,  recently 
provided  with  an  imposing  stadium,  the  L  Street  Baths,  which  furnish  separate 
accommodations  for  men,  women  and  boys,  the  long  array  of  yacht  club  houses 
bordering  the  roadway  on  the  water  side,  and  finally  Marine  Park  with  its 
municipal  aquarium,  its  ocean  pier,  the  lovely  semi-inclosed  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Pleasure  bay,  and  the  new  causeway  leading  to  Castle  Island  and 
Fort  Independence. 

This  central  or  principal  system  of  connected  parks  corresponds  closely 
to  that  outlined  in  the  original  report  and  described  by  the  senior  Olmsted. 
It  is  supplemented  by  other  park  areas  in  every  part  of  the  city  in  accordance 
with  the  original  plan  —  as  by  World  War  Memorial  (formerly  Wood  Island) 
Park,  Charlesbank,  Chestnut  Hill  Reservoir,  Charlestown  Playground,  North 
End  Park  and  Copp’s  Hill  Terraces,  and  Governor’s  Island. 
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Such  is  the  origin  and  such  the  general  outline  of  the  Boston  municipal 
park  system.  Extensive  as  we  have  seen  it  to  be,  its  area  is,  perhaps,  less 
impressive  than  the  variety  to  be  found  among  its  component  parts. 

First  of  all,  there  are  cultivated  gardens,  laid  out  in  patterns  of  formal 
elegance,  of  which  the  Public  Garden  is  the  best  known  and  the  most  elaborately 
designed;  but  garden  features,  only  a  little  less  ornamental  in  character,  appear 
in  the  larger  reservations,  such  as  the  Rose,  Rock  and  Herbaceous  Gardens 
in  Franklin  Park  and  the  smaller  Rose  Garden  in  the  Fens. 

Water  parks,  of  several  different  types,  are  distinctive  of  Boston,  reflecting 
the  primary  and  enduring  character  of  the  city  as  a  seaport  bounded  by  con¬ 
verging  rivers  and  sprinkled  with  natural  ponds.  The  stretch  of  seashore 
from  Columbia  road  to  Castle  Island  offers  a  succession  of  diversified  harbor 
and  ocean  views;  and  Savin  Hill  Park  and  World  War  Memorial  Park  repeat 
this  effect  on  a  smaller  scale.  Of  a  different  order  is  the  Charles  River  Basin 
(under  metropolitan  control),  two  and  a  half  miles  long  and  nearly  half  a  mile 
wide  at  its  broadest  part,  which  might  suggest  a  spacious  inland  lake,  were  it 
not  for  its  urban  setting,  its  regular  banks,  and  the  massive  bridges  connecting 
Boston  and  Cambridge.  Contrasting  with  these  again  is  the  winding  ribbon 
of  well-watered  meadow  which,  under  appropriately  varied  names,  extends 
from  the  Charles  river  to  Jamaica  Pond,  assuming  a  more  upland  character 
on  the  inner  reaches.  Chestnut  Hill  Park,  built  on  elevated  land  encircling 
the  twin  reservoirs,  has  been  treated  more  formally  than  any  of  the  others,  but 
possesses  great  intrinsic  beauty,  which  is  enhanced  by  the  charm  of  its  suburban 
background.  The  Neponset  River  Reservation  (a  metropolitan  park)  preserves 
a  bit  of  landscape  at  the  bend  of  the  placid  river,  which  is  of  an  idyllic  character 
not  often  to  be  found  on  the  boundary  line  of  a  modern  city. 

Parks  combining  meadow  and  woodland  features  come  next  in  area. 
In  the  square  mile,  more  or  less,  of  territory  composing  Franklin  Park  the 
vistas  and  scenic  effects  are  remarkable  for  the  variety  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  New  England  landscape.  One  sees  broad,  undulating  pastures  framed  in 
woodland,  bits  of  lawn  so  smooth  as  to  form  natural  tennis  courts,  scattered 
knolls,  shaded  pools  lying  under  an  almost  vertical  cliff,  and  one  tract  so  rugged 
in  its  broken  contours  and  its  dense  overgrowth  of  timber  as  to  justify  its  name, 
“The  Wilderness.” 

Even  more  primitive  than  the  Franklin  Park  Wilderness  is  Hemlock  Grove 
in  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  said  to  be  the  only  rival  in  the  world  to  Kew  Gardens 
in  London.  A  hill  so  steep-faced  as  to  be  almost  unscalable  is  clothed  with  a 
stand  of  these  somber  trees,  probably  numbering  several  thousand.  By  a 
short  detour  the  visitor  reaches  the  heart  of  the  Grove,  where  the  dim  light, 
the  arching  branches,  the  mid-forest  stillness  and  the  needle-carpeted  path 
irresistibly  suggest  the  nave  of  some  great  cathedral. 

Stony  Brook  Reservation  is  wilder  still.  Here  Turtle  Pond,  wooded 
thickly  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  rough  ridges  about  it,  invite  the  hardy 
nature-lover  and  resolute  climber  rather  than  the  ease-loving  citizen  out  for  a 
comfortable  stroll.  This  park,  well  described  as  “a  rocky  wilderness,”  is 
under  metropolitan  control  but  lies  within  the  municipal  boundaries. 
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Several  eminences  crowned  with  monuments  stand  out  among  the  open 
spaces  that  pleasantly  interrupt  the  crowded  residential  areas  of  Boston.  Among 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  small  park  (cared  for  by  a  private  associa¬ 
tion)  which  forms  a  green  pedestal  for  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  and  Thomas 
Park,  which  is  crowned  by  a  stately  tower  commemorating  Washington’s 
victory  over  the  British.  Highland  Park  in  Roxbury  and  Bellevue  Hill  in  the 
Stony  Brook  Reservation  are  surmounted  by  water  towers  which  are  monu¬ 
mental  in  effect  and  serve  as  landmarks,  being  visible  from  a  great  distance. 

A  delightful  feature  of  many  of  the  Boston  parks  is  the  wild  life  which  they 
continue  to  attract,  in  spite  of  the  constant  encroachment  of  the  city  popula¬ 
tion.  An  osprey  has  been  seen  to  plunge  for  its  prey  in  the  larger  of  the  Chest¬ 
nut  Hill  Reservoirs,  and  many  rare  as  well  as  common  species  of  water  fowl 
lesort  to  the  beaches  and  the  larger  ponds,  where  they  seem  to  know  they  are 
piotected,  to  say  nothing  of  the  smaller  birds  and  animals  that  still  inhabit 
the  woodland  parks  and  apparently  find  life  to  their  liking  there. 

To  these  recreational  resources  within  the  city  limits  must  be  added  the 
surrounding  chain  of  metropolitan  parks,  to  which  all  the  citizens  of  Boston 
have  easy  access.  Before  describing  these  a  word  must  be  said,  to  complete 
the  record,  about  the  Boston  playgrounds,  some  of  which  are  included  within 
the  park  areas,  while  others  are  completely  separate,  though  administered  by 
the  Park  Department. 

The  Playgrounds  of  Boston 

Boston  may  fairly  claim  precedence  in  its  appreciation  and  adoption  of  a 
new  idea  put  into  practice  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and  recommendations 
of  Fredeiick  Law  Olmsted  in  18S6.  Ihe  scene  of  this  noteworthy  experiment 
was  the  Charlesbank,  a  tract  along  the  Charles  river  adjoining  the  crowded 
West  End.  Separate  play  areas  for  men  and  women  were  to  be  provided  here. 
The  conception  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of  the  original 
report : 


(а)  A  space  370  by  150  feet  in  extent  is  to  be  inclosed  and  pre¬ 
pared  especially  as  an  exercise-ground  for  women  and  children,  no 
others  being  admitted.  It  is  to  be  screened  about  with  shrubbery,  and 
is  to  be  adapted  only  to  simple  forms  of  recreation  in  which  many 
can  be  engaged  at  a  time  quietly,  without  compelling  care-taking 
of  an  excessive  sort. 

(б)  A  space  500  by  150  feet  in  extent  is  to  be  fitted  with  simple 
gymnastic  apparatus,  and  subject  to  use  for  most  robust  forms  of 
exercise;  but  not  games  or  feats  likely  to  attract  crowds  in  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  maintain  order,  and  which  would  interfere  w'ith 
the  comfort  of  women  and  children  on  the  promenade.” 

Recent  extensive  changes  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  have  involved  altera¬ 
tions  at  Charlesbank;  but  here  w*as  the  beginning  of  the  great  playground 
sj  stem  w  hich  is  now  administered  by  the  Park  Department. 

Six  playground  sites  w’ere  acquired  before  1895  and  eleven  more  during 
the  succeeding  five  years,  including  the  famous  area  on  Columbus  avenue! 


■ 
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A  special  act  of  the  Legislature  in  1898  authorized  a  loan  of  8500,000  for  this 
purpose  and  all  eleven  areas  acquired  during  the  period  ending  in  1900  cost  an 
average  of  128  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation. 

The  playground  system  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds  so  that  in  Mr.  Shur- 
cliff’s  report  of  1925  the  territorial  growth  of  the  Park  Department  since  1900 
is  shown  to  be  largely  attributable  to  increase  in  play  areas.  Among  features 
recently  added  are  the  two  large  stadiums,  one  in  the  Fens,  the  other  at  Colum¬ 
bus  Park.  All  this  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Lee  in  the  following  article  and  so 
need  not  be  detailed  here,  but  no  account  of  the  Boston  parks  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  recognition  of  the  fact,  already  mentioned,  that  372  acres,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  total  lands  administered  by  the  Park  Department,  are  pri¬ 
marily  devoted  to  playground  purposes. 


The  Metropolitan  Parks 

The  third  and  perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  of  Boston  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  parks  in  the  United  States  came  through  the  leadership  of  the  Hub 
in  establishing  a  metropolitan  system  of  parks.  The  establishment  of  the 
Boston  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was  the  first  recognition  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  regional  planning  in  the  field  of  parks.  This  Commission,  following 
on  the  Metropolitan  Water  Commission’s  work,  succeeded  in  starting  the  first 
Metropolitan  Park  System  in  this  country. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Park  Commissioners  of  Boston  and  the  surrounding 
cities  and  towns  called  by  the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations*  in  1892,  at 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  Park  Board  presided,  the  proposal  was  put 
forward  by  Charles  Eliot  for  a  bill  to  make  an  investigation  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  parks  to  serve  the  surrounding  cities  and  towns.  The  resulting 
agitation  and  the  support  of  the  Park  Commissioners  in  practically  all  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  the  metropolitan  area  secured  recognition  of  the  idea  by 
Governor  Russell  in  his  inaugural  address,  and  the  Legislature  followed  with 
the  establishment  of  a  preliminary  commission. 

The  original  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  of  1893  was  composed  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Philip  A.  Chase  and  William  B.  de  las  Casas.  Sylvester 
Baxter  was  named  secretary  and  Charles  Eliot  was  appointed  landscape  archi¬ 
tect.  The  report  of  the  Commission  included  proposals  by  the  Landscape 
Architect  for  the  reservation  of 

“(1)  Spaces  on  the  ocean  front.  (2)  As  much  as  possible  of  the 
shores  and  islands  of  the  bay.  (3)  The  courses  of  the  larger  tidal 
estuaries  (above  their  commercial  usefulness),  because  of  the  value 
of  these  courses  as  pleasant  routes  to  the  heart  of  the  city  and  to  the 
sea.  (4)  Two  or  three  large  areas  of  wild  forest  on  the  outer  rim  of 
the  inhabited  area.  (5)  Numerous  small  squares,  playgrounds  and 
parks  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  populations.” 

*  Established  by  chapter  352,  Acts  of  1891,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring,  holding,  arranging,  maintaining 
and  opening  to  the  public,  under  suitable  regulations,  beautiful  and  historical  places  and  tracts  of  land  within  ‘his 
Commonwealth. 
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“Local  and  private  action,”  he  added,  “can  do  much  under  the 
fifth  head;  but  the  four  other  heads  call  loudly  for  action  by  the  whole 
metropolitan  community.” 


The  inclusion  of  specific  areas  shown  on  a  map  was  recommended: 

1.  On  the  ocean  front  from  Winthrop  northward,  including  all  of  Revere 
Beach. 

2.  On  Quincy  bay  from  Squantum  to  Hough’s  Neck. 

3.  Along  the  tidal  estuaries  of  the  Charles,  Mystic  and  Neponset  rivers. 

4.  Along  the  surrounding  horseshoe  of  hills  at  Lynn  Woods,  Middlesex 
Fells,  Prospect  and  Doublet  Hills,  Stony  Brook  Woods,  and  the  Blue  Hills. 

5.  Special  areas  at  Newton  Upper  Falls,  Beaver  brook,  and  Waverley 
Oaks,  and  connecting  parkways  between  the  Mystic  river  and  Revere,  and 
along  the  upper  waters  of  the  three  principal  rivers. 

These  preliminary  reports  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  Park  Act,  chapter 
407  of  the  Acts  of  1893,  creating  a  Metropolitan  Parks  District  to  include 
Boston  and  thirty-six  other  neighboring  cities  and  towns.  The  same  act 
set  up  a  permanent  commission  of  five,  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  serv¬ 
ing  without  salary,  which  was  empowered  to  acquire  in  the  name  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commonwealth  lands  and  rights  in  land.  The  first  appropria¬ 
tion  was  for  $1,000,000,  which  was  provided  by  the  issue  of  forty-year  state 
bonds.  These  were  repaid  through  a  sinking  fund  created  by  yearly  assess¬ 
ments  upon  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  district,  according  to  a  table  of  appor¬ 
tionment  made  each  five  years  by  a  special  commission  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  yearly  expense  and  the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance 
of  the  reservations  were  by  the  same  act  also  to  be  included  in  the  state  tax 
upon  the  same  cities  and  towns,  according  to  the  same  tables  of  apportionment. 
Under  this  act  and  its  amendments  appropriations  aggregating  $3,300,000 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  prior  to  May,  1896. 

The  park  holdings  acquired  under  the  Park  Acts  were  then  as  follows: 


Blue  Hills  . 
Middlesex  Fells 
Stony  Brook 
Charles  River 
Beaver  Brook 
Hemlock  Gorge 
Revere  Beach 


1897 

Area  in  Acres 
.  4,232.09 

.  1,802.37 

460.64 
245.69 
58.08 
24.46 
66.19 


Total .  6,889.52 

“To  these  must  be  added  the  land  for  West  Roxbury  Parkway, 
156  acres,  transferred  to  the  care  of  the  Boston  Park  Commission,  and 
1,200  acres  in  the  Middlesex  Fells,  at  present  under  the  care  of  this 
Board,  although  controlled  by  local  water  boards  and  soon  to  be  in 
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part  by  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board.  The  lands  to  be  taken  on 
Charles  river  above  Watertown  are  not  included  in  this  table.”  * 


This  list  of  reservations  shows  the  remarkable  progress  made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Commission  in  the  first  four  years.  Practically  all  of  the  woods 
reservations  which  were  recommended  in  the  original  report  had  then  been 
acquired. 

Progress  was  also  recorded  in  the  early  years  along  a  somewhat  different 
line  under  the  terms  of  the  Boulevard  Act  of  1894,  chapter  288,  which  pro¬ 
vided  an  appropriation  of  §500,000  and  power  to  acquire  lands  and  existing 
roads  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  reservations  with  each  other  and  with 
the  cities  and  towns  of  the  district. 

The  acquirements  under  the  Boulevard  Act  up  to  1897  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 


Blue  Hills  Parkway  . 
Middlesex  Fells  Parkway 
Mystic  Valley  Parkway 
Revere  Beach  Parkway 
Neponset  River  Parkway 


1897 

Length  in  Miles 
2.25 
4.32 
2.40 
.62 
.40 


It  is  significant  that  the  general  plan  and  report  of  Charles  Eliot,  Land¬ 
scape  Architect,  submitted  with  the  report  of  the  Preliminary  Commission 
of  1893,  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  accompanied  the  report 
of  the  Commission  in  1903,  ten  years  later.  Comparison  of  the  two  shows  that, 
in  the  language  of  the  report  itself,  “almost  the  only  difference  is  that  on  the 
original  plan  the  areas  for  the  proposed  system  were  referred  to  under  the  single 
name  of  parks  and  were  all  indicated  by  a  single  color  as  lands  proposed  to  be 
acquired;  while  on  the  map  of  1903  some  of  these  areas  are  referred  to  as  parks 
or  reservations  and  some  as  parkways  or  boulevards,  and  only  a  comparatively 
small  area  is  in  the  color  which  indicates  lands  yet  to  be  acquired.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  early  report  will  show  that  the  smaller  areas  referred  to  as  parks 
were  connecting  areas  to  be  acquired  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  parkway 
or  boulevard  communication  between  the  reservations  and  either  the  prin¬ 
cipal  park  areas  already  acquired  by  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  or  the  chief  centers  of  population  of  the  district.  This  distinction  was 
recognized  within  one  year  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  by  the  passage  of  the 
Boulevard  Act. 

“It  will  be  clearly  understood,  then,  that  the  acquirement  and  development 
of  the  Metropolitan  Parks  System  was  begun  and  has  proceeded  to  its  present 
completeness  according  to  a  well-defined  plan;  and  that  the  Legislature  has 
recognized  this  from  year  to  year  by  making  substantially  all  appropriations 
for  the  work  being  carried  on  by  this  Commission  as  additions  either  to  the 
Parks  Loans,  authorized  under  the  general  Park  Act,  chapter  407  of  the  Acts 


*  1S98  Report,  Metropolitan  Park  Commission. 
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of  1893,  and  the  Nantasket  Beach  Act,  chapter  464  of  the  Acts  of  1899,  or  to 
the  Boulevard  Loan,  authorized  under  chapter  288  of  the  Acts  of  1894. 

“When  the  Commission  entered  upon  its  work  in  1893,  it  was  upon  the 
understanding  that  the  acquirement  of  the  necessary  lands  for  the  system  was 
of  higher  importance  than  their  immediate  development.  It  has  not  been 
possible  to  adhere  strictly  to  this  original  plan,  however,  because  with  the  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  woods  reservations  the  necessity  for  their  protection  against  fire 
immediately  arose,  and  with  the  ownership  of  the  beaches  and  control  of  the 
rivers  there  came  the  necessity  of  providing  adequately  for  a  public  use  which 
had  before  been  inadequately  provided  for  by  private  enterprise;  and  because, 
as  soon  as  land  for  parkways  and  boulevards  was  acquired,  a  public  desire 
for  construction  of  some  portions,  at  least,  showed  itself  so  vigorously  as  to  lead 
the  Legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  construction  of  those  portions  for 
which  the  demand  was  made. 

“The  Commission  regrets  that  all  the  lands  for  the  entire  system  were 
not  provided  in  advance  of  construction,  and  that  plans  for  construction  have 
not  always  been  worked  out  in  all  their  details  in  advance  of  appropriations; 
but  it  takes  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  all  the  lands  which  have 
been  acquired  and  all  the  construction  which  has  been  entered  upon  are  proper 
parts  of  the  entire  system,  and  represent  progress  towards  its  completion  as 
originally  contemplated.  The  skill  in  planning  the  system,  the  rapidity  with 
which  present  results  have  been  accomplished,  the  intelligent  appreciation 
manifested  by  the  citizens  of  the  district  and  of  the  Commonwealth  generally, 
and  the  patient  care  with  which  the  Legislature  of  each  j'ear  has  considered 
every  matter  relating  to  it,  have  excited  a  world-wide  interest  in  the  metro¬ 
politan  parks.  Even  in  their  present  condition,  they  have  added  not  only  a 
valuable  asset  of  lands,  but  also  an  attractiveness  and  reputation  to  Boston 
and  to  the  Commonwealth  which  is  in  itself  a  dividend  of  most  practical 
form.  ”* 

This  summary  of  almost  thirty  years  ago  illustrates  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Metropolitan  Park  System  was  acquired  and  the  beginning  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  While  several  new  projects  have  been  added  to  the  system  in  the  interval 
since  that  report,  the  principal  activities  of  the  Commission  and  its  successor, 
the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  (1920),  have  been  in  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  trails  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  park 
facilities.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  most  of  the  areas 
recently  added  to  the  system  should  have  been  acquired  for  parkways  at  various 
points,  such  as  Lynn  Fells,  Ale  wife  Brook,  Dedham,  Furnace  Brook  and  the  Old 
Colony  Parkway,  whereas  no  major  reservations  have  been  added  to  the  list. 

The  part  of  the  landscape  architects  in  the  development  of  these  parks  has 
been  notably  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  Boston  city  system.  During  recent 
years  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  primarily  road  construction  and 
routine  administration.  The  original  driving  force  which  created  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Park  System  has  been  diverted  to  other  efforts  as  the  aims  set  up  in 
1S93  have  become  accomplished  facts.  The  time  has  come  for  a  new  statement 
of  objectives  and  new  activities,  in  order  to  make  greater  use  of  the  existing 


Report  of  1903. 
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park  leservations  and  to  provide  new  parks  in  the  newer  urban  areas  surround¬ 
ing  the  metropolitan  parks  district. 

The  area  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System  in  1930  is  given  below: 

Reservations .  9,681.32  acres 

Parkways . 1,519.15  acres 

1  he  total  length  of  parkways  and  roads  is  102.57  miles.  A  comparison  with 
the  hguies  gi\  en  earlier  shows  that  the  metropolitan  parks  cover  fifteen  square 
miles  and  the  City  of  Boston  parks  about  four,  exclusive  of  separate  playgrounds. 

The  Charles  River  Basin. 

Ihe  principal  feature  of  the  proposed  park  systems  outlined  by  both  the 
original  Boston  Park  Commission  and  the  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  was 
the  Charles  River  Basin.  Ihe  tidal  fiats  and  insanitary  condition  of  the  river 
piesented  a  serious  problem  and  at  the  same  time  offered  great  possibilities. 
After  twenty  years  of  agitation  the  problem  was  solved  and  many  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  vere  realized.  Other  possibilities  are  now  in  course  of  becoming  realities, 
and  these  developments  will,  no  doubt,  form  part  of  the  history  of  the  next 
fifty  years. 

The  Boston  Charlesbank  was  first  started  in  1883  on  the  stretch  between 
the  Craigie  and  Cambridge  Bridges,  while  the  Cambridge  side,  usually  divided 
into  two  pieces  —  the  “Front”  opposite  the  Charlesbank  and  the  Embankment 
south  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge  to  Cottage  Farm  —  came  under  construction 
in  1896.  The  reclamation  of  the  remainder  of  the  Boston  side  waited  upon 
the  solution  of  the  sanitary  problem  in  1910. 

First  agitated  about  1859,  the  proposal  for  a  dam  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  to  exclude  the  tide  and  hold  the  water  above  the  flats  yet  below  the 
marshes,  ran  a  gauntlet  of  opposition.  For  a  while  it  was  thought  that  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  the  tide  in  the  river  had  a  scouring  effect  upon  the  harbor  which 
was  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  port.  When  that  theory  was  exploded 
after  a  series  of  investigations,*  a  second  source  of  opposition  appeared  among 
the  owners  of  property  along  the  north  side  of  Beacon  street. 

The  original  report  of  the  Boston  Park  Commission  in  1S76  had  included  a 
proposal  to  fill  in  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Boston  side  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
and  to  provide  on  this  filled  land  a  new  row  of  lots  for  houses  facing  on  a  parkway 
along  the  river  bank.  Somehow  this  particular  plan  for  the  treatment  of  the 
Boston  side  of  the  Basin,  which  had  never  found  much  favor,  became  inextricably 
connected  in  the  minds  of  many  owners  of  property  on  Beacon  street  with  the 
general  proposal  for  a  dam  at  Craigie  Bridge.  They  had  no  objection  to  a  dam 
at  St.  Mary’s  street,  some  distance  up  the  river,  and  one  was  authorized  for 
that  site  by  the  General  Court  in  1898;  but  nothing  could  persuade  them  that  a 
Park  along  the  Boston  shore  adjoining  their  property  would  not  cut  off  their 
enjoyment  of  the  open  space  of  the  Basin.  Finally  in  1903,  after  a  compre- 

*  Charles  River  Improvement  Commission  (1801),  Reports  of  1892  and  1803. 

Joint  Board  —  Metropolitan  Park  Commission  and  State  Board  of  Health,  1804. 

Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners,  1894. 

Committee  on  Charles  River  Dam,  1903. 
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hensive  report  by  John  R.  Freeman  to  Henry  S.  Pritchett,  Samuel  M.  Mansfield, 
and  Richard  H.  Dana,  acting  as  the  Committee  on  Charles  River  Dam,  the 
opposition  was  overcome  and  the  dam  was  authorized. 

Over  four  and  one  half  millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  on  the 
C  harles  River  Basin  and  further  radical  changes  are  now  in  progress.  As  a 
result  of  all  this  expenditure  and  effort,  the  central  feature  of  the  Boston  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  now  pointed  out  as  an  example  for  other  cities  in  the  recreational 
use  of  what  was  formerly  a  nuisance.  The  vision  of  landscape  architects,  the 
skill  of  engineers  and  the  public  spirit  of  citizens  have  combined  to  turn  an 
unsightly  expanse  of  muddy  tidal  flats  into  what  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  finest  water  parks  in  the  world. 

The  Future 

As  Boston  had  led  the  way,  so  it  is  appropriate  that  the  next  step  in  advance 
should  be  based  on  its  successful  park  development.  Forty  years  ago  it  was 
the  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations  who  called  a  meeting  which  started  the 
metropolitan  park  movement.  In  1925  it  was  again  the  trustees  who  called  a 
meeting  which  may  start  a  new  park  movement. 

The  metropolitan  area  continues  to  grow  and  already  the  metropolitan 
park  reservations  are  being  surrounded  by  urban  development.  Another 
series  of  reservations  is  needed  outside  the  metropolitan  ring,  and  a  plan  for 
such  a  new  park  system  has  been  proposed  by  the  Governor’s  Committee  on 
Open  Spaces.  This  Committee,  organized  through  the  efforts  of  the  trustees, 
has  advocated  a  Bay  Circuit  of  Parks  —  from  Plum  Island  on  the  north  via 
the  Ipswich,  Concord  and  Sudbury  rivers  to  the  west,  and  back  to  Duxbury 
Beach  on  the  south. 

The  park  system  of  Boston,  starting  almost  fifty  years  ago,  has  already 
grown  to  cover  the  entire  metropolitan  area.  Through  the  proposed  Bay 
Circuit  it  seems  destined  to  expand  into  an  integrated  system  of  parks  for  the 
service  of  the  whole  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  The  nucleus  of  this  great 
growth  in  being  or  prospective,  was  the  Olmsted  report  of  1881;  its  ultimate 
origin  may  be  traced  back  to  the  setting  aside  of  the  historic  Common  in  1634. 
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By  JOSEPH  LEE 

■  R°fT’S,  6arliest  playground>  as  everybody  knows,  was  the  Common, 
originally  Y  llliam  Blackstone’s  cow  pasture,  sold  by  him  to  the  town  for  thirty 
pounds  in  1634.  How  early  it  was  used  as  a  playground  our  chronicles  do  not 
specifically  record.  Such  use  goes  back  at  least  to  the  time  when,  as  the  school 
history  used  to  tell,  the  boys  of  Boston  remonstrated  with  General  Gage  against 
being  prevented  by  his  soldiers  —  who  doubtless  wanted  it  for  themselves  — 
fiom  playing  football  there;  but  as  every  town  founded  by  the  Puritans  of  the 
Bay  Colony  had  its  common  —  a  continuation  of  the  old  village  green  of  England 
with  its  tradition  of  games  and  sports  —  just  as  so  many  of  them  have  their 
bandstand  and  their  trotting  course,  we  may  safely  assume  that  our  own  Common 
was  so  used  from  the  first.  Thus,  our  city’s  first  playground  dates  almost 
from  the  Elizabethan  age.  The  General  Gage  episode  is  characteristic,  being 
merely  one  in  the  long  series  of  battles  that  still  rage  between  games  and  grass 
and  other  interests  as  they  must  do  on  any  piece  of  common  land  —  the 
latest  being  that  of  the  Boston  children  versus  Mrs.  Grundy,  ending  in  the 

successful  assertion  by  the  former  of  the  right  of  uncensored  bathing  in  the 
Frog  Pond. 

So  much  had  England  and  the  Middle  Ages  done  for  us.  What  have  we 
done  for  ourselves? 

From  the  setting  aside  of  the  Common  as  public  property  it  is  a  far  cry  to 
the  next  step  in  our  public  provision  for  play  and  physical  education,  a  step 
that  brings  us  to  a  very  different  age  and  a  very  different  set  of  ideas,  namely, 
the  establishing  in  1866  of  ten  municipal  floating  baths  by  the  Boston  City 
Council.  These  were,  by  ten  years,  I  believe,  the  first  municipal  baths  in 
America.  4  heir  starting  was,  I  think,  a  result  of  the  wave  of  sanitary  reform 
which  —  stimulated  by  one  or  two  visitations  of  the  cholera,  and  given  great 
impetus  by  the  lessons  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Com¬ 
mission  —  passed  over  the  country  at  that  time. 

It  was  also  in  this  year,  1S66,  that  there  was  opened  in  the  old  First  Church 
in  Chauncy  street  —  the  first  church  founded  by  the  Puritans  in  the  Bay 
Colony  —  the  first  vacation  school  in  this  country,  an  event  that  marks  the 
beginning  of  an  epoch  in  our  philanthropic  and  educational  history.  This  first 
vacation  school  may  almost  be  said  to  have  initiated  both  the  extended  use  of 
public  schools  and  the  playground  movement,  as  it  used  a  public  school  building 
for  its  work  and  opened  the  school  yard  as  a  playground.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  1879  that  the  next  such  school  was  opened  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Very,  a 
public  school  teacher,  with  funds  supplied  by  the  Woman’s  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  —  which  had  a  part  also  in  the  founding  of  Radcliffe  College  and  in  many 
other  important  pioneer  enterprises.  In  1881  several  conferences  of  the  Assc- 
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dated  Charities  conducted  vacation  schools,  at  which  the  children  learned 
sewing,  carpentry,  the  care  of  plants,  singing  and  drawing,  and  made  weekly 
excursions  to  the  country,  where,  under  the  guidance  of  some  nature-loving 
teacher  they  might  pick  flowers,  chase  butterflies,  rub  their  noses  in  the  grass 
and  otherwise  cultivate  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  their  mother  earth. 

The  movement  spread  slowly  at  first  but  with  accelerating  rapidity.  In 
Boston  the  School  Committee  took  up  the  idea  and  carried  on  half  a  dozen 
such  schools.  I  have  a  list  of  some  sixty  of  them  that  were  carried  on  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1903, —  started  for  the  most  part  by  the  women’s  clubs.  The  public 
service  rendered  by  the  vacation  school  includes  the  stimulation  of  the  play¬ 
ground  movement  and  the  deepening  of  its  educational  purpose,  the  increased 
utilization  of  our  public  school  plant  and  a  great  stimulus  to  nature  study  and 
manual  training. 

The  next  and  greatest  advance  in  Boston’s  provision  for  play  and  recreation 
came  with  the  starting  of  another  institution  into  which  the  vacation  schools 
as  I  have  described  them  were  destined  to  be  merged.  In  1886  Dr.  Marie 
Zakrzewska  —  one  of  the  pioneer  women  doctors  of  America  and  a  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  interesting  person  —  wrote  to  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association,  that  in  the  public 
parks  of  Berlin  there  were  heaps  of  sand  in  which  children,  under  the  care  of 
the  police,  were  allowed  to  dig,  as  on  a  miniature  seashore.  The  immediate 
result  of  this  letter  from  the  land  of  Froebel  was  the  placing  of  three  piles  of 
yellow  sand  in  three  improvised  playgrounds  in  Boston.  The  next  year  there 
were  ten,  and  in  1900  there  were  twenty-three,  toward  the  maintenance  of 
which  the  Boston  School  Committee  contributed  83,000  and  public-spirited 
citizens  81,000  more,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  was  about  4,000. 
Besides  the  sand-box  there  was  in  each  of  these  sand  gardens  some  shade  and 
also  a  kindergartner,  completing  the  three  essentials,  and  every  kind  of  children’s 
game  was  carried  on,  even  baseball  in  some  of  the  bigger  yards.  And  there 
was  sewing  on  the  doll’s  dress  and  on  perforated  cards  and  the  making  of  scrap¬ 
books  and  other  marvels. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  work  of  this  Boston  society  the  play¬ 
ground  problem  for  small  children  had  been  solved.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  many  other  cities  and  towns  followed  the  example.  The  move¬ 
ment  grew  in  geometric  ratio  until  in  1908  Boston,  in  her  turn,  following  the 
example  of  Chicago,  made  these  playgrounds  public.  As  a  result  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  made  by  Miss  Tower  and  her  associates,  a  bill,  effectively  supported 
by  the  Mayor,  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  had  been  passed  in  1907,  giving  the  Boston 
School  Committee  four  cents  in  the  tax  levj’-  for  play  and  physical  education. 
The  Committee  used  part  of  this  sum,  which  with  rising  valuations  and  with 
legislation  assigning  larger  portions  of  the  tax  levy  for  this  purpose  increased 
from  856,000  in  1908  to  8320,000  in  1929,  to  take  over  and  extend  the  sand 
gardens.  These  it  has  ever  since  carried  on  with  marked  success  each  year 
from  early  May  into  October,  in  school  yards,  on  city  parks  and  in  children’s 
corners  on  the  larger  playgrounds.  With  increased  appropriations  the  number 
of  these  playgrounds  increased  until  in  this  year  of  our  Tercentenary  it  is 
eighty-six. 
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borne  day  Boston  will  put  up  on  the  site  of  the  first  yellow  sand  pile  a 
monument,  very  modest  and  pretty  well  hidden,  so  as  not  to  shock  its  subject, 
to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Tower,  the  mother  of  the  American  sand  garden. 

Our  next  important  date  after  the  starting  of  the  sand  garden  is  the  laying 
out  of  Charlesbank, —  the  wide  embankment  along  nearly  half  a  mile  of  water¬ 
front  in  the  "\\  est  End  at  Charles  street, —  containing  at  one  end  the  first 
public  outdoor  gymnasium  in  America,  planned  by  Dr.  Dudley  A.  Sargent  of 
Harvard  and  opened  August  27,  1SS9.  Two  years  later  a  women’s  gymnasium 
was  started  at  the  other  end. 

The  provision  of  these  two  gymnasiums  was  an  important  step  in  a  great 
forward  movement  in  American  education,  but  like  almost  all  such  steps  it 
owed  its  stimulus  to  individual  initiative  and  private  enterprise.  The  gym¬ 
nastic  movement,  of  which  Charlesbank  was  an  outcome,  was  an  importation 
from  Germany,  being  brought  to  this  country  by  Professor  Charles  Pollen  of 
Harvard,  a  young  German  refugee  of  ’48,  who,  sharing  an  enthusiasm  for 
physical  education  dating  back  to  Father  Jahn,  set  up  some  masts,  rigged  like 
those  of  the  famous  clipper  ships,  upon  the  Harvard  Delta,  the  triangular  piece 
of  ground  on  which  Memorial  Hall  now  stands. 

Next  came  the  founding  in  Boston  in  1851  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Lnion,  of  which  the  gymnasium  has  been  and  is  a  most  valuable  feature, 
including  among  its  patrons,  past  and  present,  many  distinguished  citizens 
of  Boston.  Many  other  private  organizations,  and  especially  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  have  taken  up  and  carried  on  the  movement,  the  Sar¬ 
gent  School  and  that  of  Miss  Bouve,  now  amalgamated  with  the  Boston  School 
of  Physical  Education,  being  among  the  outstanding  leaders. 

Including  the  Charlesbank,  Boston  had  at  one  time  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
outdoor  gymnasiums.  These,  however,  became  by  1900  pretty  much  absorbed 
in  the  regular  big  boys’  playgrounds,  gymnastic  apparatus  giving  way  even 
on  Charlesbank  —  except  in  the  women’s  end  of  it  —  almost  entirely  to  open 
play  spaces.  Boston  now  has,  instead,  eleven  indoor  gymnasiums  distributed 
about  the  city.  Even  in  these  the  main  stress  is  on  basketball  and  other  games, 
though  there  are  also  many  classes  in  calisthenics  and  gymnastics  for  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  including  some  much  enjoyed  by  women  of  middle 
age,  who  therein  seem  to  lose  both  weight  and  years.  There  are  also  twenty- 
five  school  gymnasiums, —  seventeen  in  the  High  and  Latin  schools,  six  in 
intermediary  and  two  in  private  schools, —  the  first  being  that  provided  in  the 
Public  Latin  and  English  High  School  building  in  1881. 

The  gymnastic  movement  was  the  first  great  step  in  American  physical 
education.  It  had  great  vogue  in  the  60's,  70’s  and  80’s,  and,  though  it  has 
now  been  superseded  in  importance  by  other  methods  of  training  mind  and  body 
and  forming  character  through  muscular  exercise,  it  carried  the  ball  in  its  day 
and  generation  and  still  holds  an  honored  and  important  place. 

The  beginning  and  gradual  evolution  of  physical  education  was  naturally 
reflected  in  the  schools.  Possibly  as  a  result  of  the  teaching  of  Charles  Follen, 
a  rule  was  adopted  by  the  School  Committee  in  1853  requiring  that  “every 
scholar  shall  have  daily  in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  some  kind  of  physical 
or  gymnastic  exercise.”  For  the  next  ten  years  nothing  much  was  done,  but 
in  1864  physical  culture  and  military  drill  were  introduced.  In  1888  Mrs. 
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Augustus  Hemenway  financed  a  class  in  Swedish  gymnastics  for  teachers  in 
the  public  schools.  Next  year  she  opened  a  school  for  that  purpose  with 
Miss  Amy  Homans  as  director,  the  first  class  being  held  in  the  old  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
building.  In  1910  the  school  became  the  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 
Department  at  Wellesley  College,  Miss  Homans  remaining  as  acting  head  until 
1918.  Mrs.  Hemenway’s  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public  schools,  the 
course  given  by  them  and  their  successors  gradually  developing  beyond  Swedish 
gymnastics  to  the  present  course,  carried  on  for  two  forty-minute  periods  each 
week,  in  which,  besides  gymnastics,  games  and  dances  are  included.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  Grades  I  to  III,  inclusive,  have  sixteen  minutes  a  day  of  “repose  exer¬ 
cises,”  story  plays  and  rhythmic  exercises,  games  and  dances.  From  Grades 
H  to  A  III  fifteen  minutes  a  day  are  given  to  formal  gymnastics,  supplemented 
by  games  and  dances. 

Play  in  recess  in  the  elementary  schools  consists  chiefly  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  free  play,  namely,  the  proper  and  inevitable  exercise  of  all  children 
in  recess,  which  consists  of  rushing  around,  thumping  each  other  and  squealing. 
Some  of  the  schools  provide  material  and  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  for 
pupils  who  desire  to  organize  themselves.  School  yards  have  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  century  approached  the  minimum  of  thirty  square  feet  per  pupil 
in  the  crowded  districts,  a  minimum  which  is  eonsiderabty  exceeded  where  the 
cost  of  land  is  less. 

Besides  taking  over  the  sand  gardens,  the  School  Committee,  as  a  further 
result  of  the  law  of  1907,  began  its  policy  of  sending  many  of  its  submasters 
on  Saturday  mornings  and  other  week-day  afternoons  on  to  the  bigger  boys’ 
playgrounds  as  promoters  of  baseball  and  other  games.  In  1906  school  athletics 
had  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  School  Committee  and  athletic  instructors  are 
now  members  of  the  faculties  of  the  several  schools,  teacher  coaches  conducting 
football,  track  athletics  and  baseball  in  season.  During  1926  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  superintendent  provision  was  made  for  athletic  instruction  for  girls. 
Intramural  competition  in  tennis,  gymnastic  games,  indoor  baseball  and  swim¬ 
ming  has  been  successful  and  we  are  told  that  many  of  the  girls  have  taken  up 
hiking,  skating  and  golf. 

In  our  lists  of  children’s  playgrounds  the  all-important  wide  and  grassy 
ones,  with  shrubs  and  trees  and  flowers,  must  not  be  omitted.  It  was  Fred¬ 
erick  Law  Olmsted,  whose  genius  speaks  in  the  landscape  of  so  many  American 
cities,  who  planned  the  shaded  grassy  mounds  along  the  middle  part  of  Charles- 
bank,  where  the  children  play  informal  games,  give  tea  parties  and  generally 
disport  themselves.  I  remember  one  day  watching  five  small  boys  playing  with 
an  infant  in  a  baby  wagon.  First  they  ran  rapidly  about  the  grass,  pushing 
the  wagon  with  its  occupant  in  front  of  them  as  a  sort  of  carroccio  or  armed 
chariot.  Then  they  put  the  baby  on  the  grass  and  ran  and  turned  somersaults 
over  him,  thereby  securing  much  healthful  exercise  and  incidentally  giving  the 
baby  the  time  of  his  life,  judging  by  his  comments.  Formerly  the  grass  had  the 
right  of  way  upon  our  parks  and  playgrounds.  Now  it  is  the  children;  there  is, 
I  think,  no  grass  space  in  the  whole  Boston  park  system,  except  on  some  of  the 
smaller  squares,  that  is  not  open  to  them. 
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Charlesbank  affords  besides  its  more  material  advantages  a  view  across 
the  Back  Bay  to  the  Brookline  hills,  and  the  hot  southwest  wind  in  summer 
comes  to  it  across  two  miles  of  water.  There  is  another  refuge  of  this  kind  at 
Marine  Park,  City  Point,  with  its  half-mile  of  pier,  its  natural  history  pools, 
and  its  toy-boat  sailing,  while  at  North  End  Park  with  its  playground,  beach 
and  baths  secured  principally  through  agitation  by  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
begun  by  him  as  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1892  —  we  have  the 
Recreation  Pier  stretching  out  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  into  the  harbor 
opposite  the  Navy  Yard.  The  great  recreational  resources  of  the  parks,  with 
their  hills,  their  forests,  their  wild  creatures  and  their  blessed  solitude,  are  not 
my  province.  I  will  mention  only  the  special  provision  for  picnicking  which 
like  the  Forest  of  Arden  —  Franklin  Park,  Castle  Island  (reached  either  on 
foot,  by  a  launch  service  from  City  Point,  or  by  the  harbor  excursions  of  the 
Randidge  Fund)  and  many  other  places  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  park 
S3'stems  provide. 

Last  of  all  in  the  dawning  of  the  playground  era  came  the  playground  itself 
—  the  playground  for  boys  over  ten  as  distinguished  from  that  for  little  children. 
(The  girls  too  old  for  the  children’s  playgrounds  have  until  very  recently  been, 
and  for  the  most  part  still  are,  left  out.)  Down  to  the  last  decade  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  principal  playground  for  the  bigger  boys,  apart  from  the 
Common,  was  the  empty  lot.  Nly  own  crowd  —  including  the  not  too  successful 
Beacons  of  which  I  had  the  honor  to  succeed  Fred  Prince  as  captain  —  used  to 
play  on  the  lot  on  Boylston  street  next  to  the  New  Old  South,  thus  securing  a 
Puritan  benediction  on  our  sport.  The  lots  were  not  so  bad  if  there  had  only 
been  more  of  them.  In  the  crowded  districts  there  were  very  few. 

In  1894  —  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  being  consul  —  there  was  great  activity 
among  the  trade  unions,  and  a  desire  on  their  part  for  a  public  meeting- 
place.  It  was  not  thought  best  to  give  them  Franklin  Park,  as  that  was  meant 
to  be  a  place  of  rest  and  recreation  rather  than  of  oratory,  so  Franklin  Field 
of  seventy-seven  acres  was  bought  for  meetings  and  “as  a  training  place  for  the 
militia.”  The  field,  though  but  little  used  for  the  purposes  which  suggested 
or  camouflaged  its  purchase,  is  now  Boston’s  largest  playground,  its  nearest 
rival  being  beautiful  Columbus  Park,  with  its  beaches,  its  playfields  and  its 
stadium,  comprising  over  seventy  acres  along  the  seashore  of  South  Boston.* 
It  serves  with  other  more  or  less  out-of-town  playing  fields  both  as  a  local  play¬ 
ground  and  an  overflow  for  more  crowded  districts,  also  as  a  center  for  special 
city-wide  meets  and  contests.  A  similar  provision,  but  intended  for  the  smaller 
children,  is  the  30-acre  Playstead,  opened  about  1890,  on  Franklin  Park,  which 
however  —  perhaps  because  of  the  sort  of  homesick  feeling  that  a  large  un¬ 
featured  open  space  is  apt  to  give  —  is  comparatively  little  used,  the  children 
seeming  to  prefer  the  shady  grove  just  north  of  it. 

But  a  few  big  fields  are  not  enough.  When  Josiah  Quincy  was  Mayor 
he  saw  that  the  great  omission  in  our  playground  system  was  still  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  he  set  to  work  in  a  characteristically  radical  way  to  make  up  this 


♦Editorial  Note. —  According  to  the  Municipal  Register  (1930),  the  actual  playground  areas  in  these 
two  spaces  are:  Franklin  Field,  60;  Columbus  Park,  79. 
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deficiency.  Through  his  efforts  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1898 
providing  that  half  a  million  dollars  might  be  spent  by  the  Park  Commissioners 
in  creating  “a  system  of  playgrounds”  for  the  city.  This  money  was  honestly, 
skillfully  and  judiciously  expended,  and  soon  we  had  some  twenty-two  local 
big  boys’  playgrounds  —  i  e.,  playgrounds  big  enough  for  baseball  —  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres  in  all,  of  which  all  but  twenty- 
five  acres  were  in  condition  for  use. 

There  are  now  forty-one  such  playgrounds,  fitted  with  goal  posts  and 
backstops,  twenty-four  of  them  with  field  houses  or  locker  buildings,  twenty- 
three  with  shower  baths  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Many  of  them  are  flooded 
for  skating  in  the  winter,  the  total  skating  space  which  the  city  provides,  includ¬ 
ing  Jamaica  and  other  ponds,  being  now  about  two  hundred  acres. 

There  are  now,  all  told,  seventy-two  playgrounds,  large  and  small,  having 
a  total  of  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  acres  (not  yet  all  developed  for  use),  not 
including  the  school  yards,  many  of  which  are  among  the  eighty-six  children’s 
playgrounds  carried  on  by  the  School  Committee  as  above  described.  These 
seventy-two  playgrounds  are  open  and  in  use  all  the  year  round,  the  lockers  and 
shower  baths  from  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m., —  this  summer  until  9  p.  m.  to  accommodate 
the  twilight  baseball  leagues. 

Play  and  sport  on  Sunday  afternoons  was  legalized  in  1920.  What  the 
children  do  for  Sunday  meals  I  cannot  say,  but  they  certainly  appear  in  great 
numbers  on  the  Common  at  the  stroke  of  twelve;  at  least  they  are  there  at  that 
time,  if  not  in  most  cases  a  trifle  earlier.  Their  watches  are  apt  to  be  a  trifle 
fast  on  Sunday.  Perhaps  some  haven’t  any. 

Another  of  Mayor  Quincy’s  many  contributions  toward  making  Boston  a 
city  in  which  it  is  an  education  to  live  was  the  great  enlargement  of  its  system 
of  public  baths.  He  increased  the  number  of  floating  baths,  bringing  the  total 
up,  I  think,  to  thirty-one.  These  have  now  been  abandoned,  but  Quincy’s 
vision  of  a  bathing  city  has  been  fulfilled  in  other  ways.  There  is  the  great 
bathing  beach  nearly  a  mile  long  at  Columbus  Park,  flanked  by  the  famous 
L  Street  Bath,  where  every  year  some  300,000  baths  are  taken,  many  of  them 
by  “Brownies”  in  the  winter  months,  and  where  small  boj's  can  dig  and  big 
boys  jump  and  wrestle  on  the  beach  and  some  of  the  privileges  of  an  earlier 
age  are  still  preserved.  In  the  matter  of  clothes  at  least,  L  Street  comes  before 
the  fall  of  man. 

South  Boston  also  has  the  Marine  Park  beach  bath  at  City  Point.  But 
South  Boston  is  not  the  only  place.  There  are  beach  baths  at  Wood  Island 
Park,  at  Savin  Hill  and  other  places,  nine  in  all  —  all  of  them  for  women  as  well 
as  men. 

The  Metropolitan  Park  Department  also,  in  1897,  provided  its  two  miles 
of  surf  bathing  at  Revere,  where  over  100,000  baths  are  taken  each  season, 
and  in  1902  its  mile-long  Nantasket  Beach,  with  60,000  —  thus  bringing  to 
every  citizen  of  Boston  one  of  the  chief  resources  of  a  seashore  resort, 
enabling  him  to  start  in  the  middle  of  the  business  section  of  the  city  and 
in  half  an  hour  find  himself  among  the  big  waves  rolling  unbroken  from 
the  sea. 
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The  first  Boston  public  shower  bath,  at  Dover  street,  was  opened  to  the 
public  on  October  15,  1898,  crowning  the  long  agitation  by  Robert  A.  Woods 
and  others.  There  are  shower  baths  in  all  the  eleven  city  gymnasiums  and  in 
some  of  the  twenty-five  gymnasiums.  There  are  four  great  swimming  pools, 
including  one  in  the  Roxbury  Memorial  High  School,  two  seventy-five  feet  by 
thirty  and  one  forty  by  thirty-three,  of  which  the  one  on  Cabot  street,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1905,  was  the  first.  Incidentally,  the  Paul  Revere  School  with  its 
ten  showers  for  boys  and  ten  for  girls,  installed  in  1899,  set  the  example  for 
school  baths  in  this  country. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  outstanding  of  the  physical  provisions,  other 
than  parks,  made  by  Boston  for  the  play  and  recreation  of  its  citizens.  But 
before  leaving  that  subject  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  for  city  children  the 
principal  playground  is  the  street.  It  has  always  been  so,  in  Boston  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  has  not  always  been  regarded  as  an  evil.  As  we  read  in  the 
“Wonderworking  Providence  in  New  England,”  published  in  1054,  “The 
hideous  Thickets  of  this  place  were  such  that  Wolfes  and  Beares  nurst  up  their 
young  from  the  eyes  of  all  beholders  in  those  very  places  where  the  streets  are 
full  of  Girles  and  Boys  sporting  up  and  downe,  with  a  continued  concourse  of 
people”  —  the  Puritans  thus  fulfilling  the  happy  prophecy  of  Zechariah  that 
“the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets 
thereof.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Zechariah  insists  that  it  was  the  street,  and 
though  there  are  now  more  automobiles  than  there  were  in  Jerusalem  in  Zecha¬ 
riah ’s  time  or  in  the  Boston  of  1G54,  yet  the  street  will  continue,  in  many  cases, 
to  be  the  children’s  principal  playground  for  many  years  to  come  —  until 
bigger  back  yards  or  playgrounds  within  the  block  or  within  a  radius  of  one 
quarter  of  a  mile,  reached  without  crossing  traffic  streets,  have  been  provided 
for  the  short-legged  children  in  every  residential  district.  Meantime  Boston 
has  play  streets  especially  supervised  as  such  —  a  few  in  the  West  End  and 
elsewhere  —  and  still  sets  aside  some  streets  for  coasting. 

And  in  a  city  there  is  always  need  of  space-economizing  games  like  volley 
ball.  The  question  of  how  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  needle  has 
in  our  more  practical  age  become  the  question  of  how  many  boys  can  at  the 
same  time  play  a  violent  game  on  one  square  yard  of  ground.  There  is  there¬ 
fore  need  of  demonstrating  new  games  and  even  of  inventing  them.  Of  the 
latter,  basketball  and  volley  ball  —  invented,  one  in  1893  by  an  instructor  and 
the  other  in  1895  by  a  student,  in  the  International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  College  at 
Springfield  —  are  instances. 

But  physical  provision  for  play  and  recreation  is  not  the  most  important. 
A  piece  of  level  ground,  appropriately  surfaced  and  neatly  kept,  furnished  with 
all  the  necessarj1-  apparatus  and  surrounded  by  an  iron  fence,  is  not  a  play¬ 
ground.  Of  itself  it  may  be  less  popular  with  children  than  the  street  —  indeed 
it  is  only  the  most  successful  playgrounds  that  rival  the  street  in  popularity  — 
and  may  have  less  educational  value  than  the  city  dump.  The  important 
things  are  leadership  and  games.  With  the  latter  the  boys  and  girls  sporting 
up  and  down  the  streets  of  Puritan  Boston,  especially  the  younger  ones,  were 
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far  better  supplied  than  are  the  Boston  children  of  the  present  time.  The 
beautiful  old  songs  and  games  of  England  were  treasured  by  the  Puritans. 
As  YV  illiam  \\  ells  Newell  says  in  his  “Songs  and  Games  of  American  Children,” 
and  as  he  well  demonstrates  in  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  therein 
preserved,  “Nowhere  have  the  old  sports  been  more  generally  maintained  than 
in  the  localities  famous  for  Puritanism.”  In  this  matter  our  aim  must  be  to 
win  back  to  the  standard  set  for  us  by  our  predecessors. 

And  in  general  we  must  remember  that  a  good  game  is  greater  than  a 
playground.  Baseball  planted  anywhere  will  grow.  It  and  its  modifications 
(sometimes  crossed  with  “cat”)  are  played  in  every  residential  side  street  in 
New  York  not  encumbered  with  a  car  track.  Like  the  cat  it  has  nine  lives. 
It  cannot  be  exterminated.  Similarly,  men  will  pitch  horseshoes  along  the 
railroad  tracks  or  anywhere,  as  you  can  see  in  entering  almost  any  city.  Play¬ 
grounds  are  important;  games  are  necessary. 

And  supervision. 

The  thing  that  first  got  me  interested  in  playgrounds  was  the  disconcerting 
discovery  that  the  new  playgrounds  provided  by  Josiah  Quincy’s  legislation 
were  not  being  used.  Here  were  thousands  of  boys,  as  I  had  contended  and 
believed,  thirsting  for  a  chance  to  play  and  getting  into  all  kinds  of  mischief 
for  lack  of  opportunity;  and  here,  on  the  other  hand,  were  the  long-needed 
playgrounds  ready  and  waiting  to  be  used.  Yet  one  could  visit  these  play¬ 
grounds  on  a  summer  afternoon  and  find  not  a  boy  on  them.  What  was  the 
matter? 

Well,  I  found  that  there  were  several  things.  One  was,  as  one  boy  told  us: 
“There’s  a  tough  crowd  down  there  would  knock  the  stuffing  out  of  you.” 
There  were  in  some  localities  groups  of  young  men  with  leisure  time  for  politics 
and  baseball  who  thought  they  owned  the  playgrounds  and  stole  the  boys’  bats 
and  balls  if  they  ventured  on  them.  This  was  not  the  case  with  all  the  play¬ 
grounds  —  not  for  instance,  with  Boston  Common,  which  since  the  time  of 
General  Gage,  and  doubtless  before  his  time,  has  had  a  special  deity  watching 
over  it  —  but  it  was  with  many  of  them.  Then,  of  course,  there  must  be 
somebody  to  say  whose  diamond  is  whose  and  when.  And  there  is  the  shy 
boy  who  does  not  yet  belong  to  any  gang,  and  must  at  first  be  provided  with 
something  —  traveling  rings  and  slides  for  instance  —  that  he  can  use  alone. 
And,  finally,  there  is  the  very  important  function  of  a  playground  leader  in 
seeing  that  every  boy  shall  succeed  at  something  every  day,  whether  he  is  a 
good  player  or  a  clumsy  one  and  whether  his  specialty  is  baseball  or  stunts  or 
track  or  making  aircraft.  (To  the  present  repertory  of  our  playgrounds  sailing 
regattas  on  the  Frog  Pond  and  elsewhere,  now  being  demonstrated  by  Com¬ 
munity  Service  of  Boston,  will  doubtless  soon  be  added.) 

To  find  out  what  was  the  trouble  with  the  playgrounds  and  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  could  be  done  about  it  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League  in  April,  1900, 
started  an  experiment  at  North  End  Park.  The  city  next  season  took  over  the 
work  on  that  playground  and  the  League  moved  to  Columbus  Avenue  Play¬ 
ground  (now  the  William  E.  Carter  Playground),  which  it  carried  on  until 
1906.  In  each  of  these  playgrounds  the  League,  besides  making  provision  for 
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baseball  and  football  for  the  bigger  boys,  started  a  “children’s  corner”  after 
the  model  set  by  Miss  Tower;  also  a  “boys’  corner”  containing  gymnastic 
apparatus  for  the  middle-sized  boy,  including,  at  Columbus  Avenue,  a  vaulting 
buck,  a  horizontal  bar,  flying  rings,  traveling  rings,  trapezes  and  long  slanting 
bars  to  slide  down  on, —  the  most  popular  being  the  trapeze  to  jump,  catch, 
swing  on  and  drop  off  from  at  the  end  of  the  swing,  the  bar  being  set  low'  enough 
to  make  you  hold  your  legs  up  as  you  neared  the  ground,  to  the  great  benefit 
of  your  “stomach  muscles.” 

On  Columbus  Avenue,  also,  there  w'ere,  in  1904,  230  gardens,  about  three 
feet  by  eight,  carried  on  individually  by  as  many  boys  and  girls.  The  number 
varied  somewhat  from  year  to  year. 

The  need  of  expert  leadership  on  the  playgound,  recognized  by  the  city 
when  it  took  over  the  sand  gardens,  has  been,  in  Boston  as  in  most  other  cities, 
slow'  of  fulfillment  on  the  larger  playgrounds,  owing  chiefly  to  the  lack  of  trained 
leaders, —  most  of  the  available  instructors  being  either  baseball  or  football 
coaches  or  teachers  of  gymnastics.  Good  work,  however,  wras  done  under 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  there  has  been  great  advance  under  the  administrations 
of  Mayor  Nichols  and  Mayor  Curley  within  the  past  fewr  years,  as  a  result  of 
which  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  attendance. 

The  match  games  on  the  ninety-nine  ball  fields  on  the  forty-one  principal 
city  playgrounds  were  last  year  ten  times  as  many  as  they  w'ere  three  years 
ago,  and  in  this  Tercentenary  year  there  has  been,  under  the  strong  backing 
of  Mayor  Curley,  again  a  remarkable  increase.  There  have  been  this  summer 
forty-two  local  leagues  with  290  ball  teams  playing  139  games  every'  week  for 
fourteen  weeks,  the  older  boys  in  the  evening,  the  younger  during  the  day,  an 
increase  of  about  a  hundred  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  principal  result  of 
these  league  games  is  seen  not  so  much  in  the  league  games  themselves  as  in 
the  many  independent  games  resulting  from  the  favorable  relationship  estab¬ 
lished  between  the  different  teams  participating  in  the  league  and  in  the  habit 
established  among  the  nearly  four  thousand  young  men  and  boys  of  playing 
on  the  city  playgrounds. 

There  have  also  been  a  local  championship  contest  in  pitching,  running 
bases,  throwing  for  accuracy  and  for  distance  on  each  playground,  with  finals 
at  Fenway  Park;  wagon  races  for  the  younger  children;  competition  in  hand¬ 
work,  costume,  squash  ball  and  other  stunts;  a  series  of  track  meets  preceded 
by  district  elimination  contests,  and  a  sports  circus  for  the  children  on  August 
30.  There  has  been  the  definite  organization  not  only  of  baseball  but  of  foot¬ 
ball,  soccer,  cricket,  hockey,  curling,  handball,  golf,  volley-ball,  track,  tennis, 
quoits  (with  many  teams  of  adults),  roller  skating  with  finals  on  the  Charles- 
bank,  and  many  other  games  and  sports,  not  omitting  skating  (one  great  center 
for  which  is  the  Public  Garden  pond),  coasting,  swimming,  w'ading,  boating 
and  even  fishing.  In  the  Park  Department’s  basket  ball  tournaments,  carried 
on  for  nine  weeks  last  winter  in  the  municipal  gymnasiums,  sixty-four  teams 
participated. 

How'  many  people  w'ere  reached  by  all  these  activities  provided  in  our 
baths  and  gymnasiums  and  on  our  playgrounds  and  how  adequate  such  pro- 
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visions  may  be  for  Boston’s  800,000  inhabitants,  including  its  130,000  school 
children,  to  say  nothing  of  the  million  odd  additional  population  of  Greater 
Boston,  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  any  accuracy.  We  have  some 
i oli able  figures  for  the  playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  and  the  indoor  baths. 
But  when  it  comes  to  estimating  how  many  thousands  have  disported  them¬ 
selves  on  all  the  beaches,  coasted  on  the  Common  or  skated  on  the  Public 
Garden  pond,  so  black  with  skaters  on  a  winter’s  day, —  solemnlv  paraded 
in  the  swan  boats  or  swatted  the  ball  on  Sunday  afternoon,  we  are  outside  the 
sphere  of  mathematics.  And  these  uncountables  are  among  the  most  important. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  imponderables,  forever  unaccountable,  that  count, —  not 
how  many  played  but  how  they  played  and  what  was  happening  to  them  when 
they  did  it. 

For  boys  and  young  men  of  baseball  age  it  may  be  said  that  something 
approaching  adequacy  is  in  sight.  The  baseball  tournaments  this  summer  had 
3,905  participants.  All  competitive  sports  together,  including  679  competitors 
in  the  aircraft  tournaments  conducted  independently  by  Community  Service 
of  Boston,  had  7,926  entries,  —  these  figures  representing  not  an  optimistic 
guess  but  the  names  and  addresses  of  active  members  of  the  several  teams,  as 
listed  in  the  records  of  the  Park  Department.  The  total  number  of  different 
boys  taking  part,  as  shown  by  a  card  catalogue  giving  their  names  and  addresses, 
was  i  ,21  < ,  of  whom  about  4,580  were  between  twelve  and  seventeen  years  old, 
inclusive.  1  here  are  in  Boston  about  36,000  boys  between  these  ages.  Allowing 
for  those  using  the  great  beaches  or  taking  part  in  other  sports  outside  the 
playgrounds  and  those  (an  unexpectedly  large  number  in  my  experience)  who 
pass  some  wreeks  with  relatives  in  the  country  or  are  kept  busy  selling  papers, 
it  may  be  said  that  these  totals  represent  a  considerable  proportion  of  those 
for  whom  active  games  especially  need  to  be  provided. 

For  the  little  children  also  there  is,  in  the  school  playgrounds  something 
like  adequate  provision. 

tor  girls  above  the  age  of  those  who  can  find  satisfaction  on  the  children’s 
playgrounds  —  say  fourteen  or  so  —  it  must  be  said  that,  in  spite  of  good 
beginnings,  comparatively  little  has  been  done. 

For  the  rest,  half  a  million  baths  are  something  (the  figure  is  somewrhat 
near  the  truth),  but  these  are  chiefly  taken  in  the  summer,  and  nine  months  is  a 
long  time  between  baths,  as  I  hope  the  Mayor  of  Boston  will  soon  be  saying  to 
the  Mayor  of  Cambridge.  Thousands  of  people  skating  means  a  lot,  but  on 
most  ponds  and  playgrounds  the  days  of  skating  average  some  twenty-five  in  a 
year.  And  yet,  in  summarizing  this  fragmentary  estimate,  it  may  be  said 
that  a  great  deal  of  most  pleasant  and  valuable  recreation  is  provided,  that  the 
amount  of  it  is  increasing  in  a  geometric  ratio  and  that,  with  public  feeling 
and  political  leadership  as  they  are,  the  achievement,  compared  with  that  of 
fifty  years  ago,  is  amazing  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  very  bright. 

People  ask  what  the  results  of  all  this  work  have  been.  We  must  answer 
that  w'e  do  not  know\  What  are  the  results  of  any  form  of  education,  of  the 
public  schools  or  of  the  church?  We  can  say  that  lawbreaking  is  chiefly  by 
boys  and  young  men  and  mostly  in  the  summer  months,  and  that  it  is  also  in 
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the  summer  months,  which  have  hitherto  occupied  this  bad  eminence,  that  the 
baths  and  playgrounds  are  at  their  fullest.  And  we  may  add,  with  Horatio, 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  is  playing, 

I  will  pay  the  theft. 

Again,  since  Sunday  games  were  legalized,  the  Sunday  crap  game  is  certainly 
less  played.  The  National  Recreation  Association,  also,  has  a  great  mass  of 
testimony  from  police  sergeants,  juvenile  court  judges  and  others  especially 
familiar  with  the  child  life  of  cities  to  the  effect  that  a  playground  reduces  by 
half  the  lawbreaking  within  its  radius  —  about  half  a  mile.  Play  also  does 
more  for  health  than  all  our  hospitals.  But  the  purpose  of  play,  including 
recreation,  is  not  to  cut  down  disease  or  lawbreaking,  though  it  does  more 
toward  these  ends  than  all  our  laws  and  our  police  courts.  Play  is  not  police 
or  medicine  but  life,  and  until  we  have  a  formula  for  life  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  measure  what  it  does. 
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ITS  CHANGING  ASPECTS 
By  ARTHUR  A.  SHURCLIFF 

Changing  Boston  and  History 

Imhotep  built  the  Pyramids  from  accurate  plans  three  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  Three  thousand  years  later  Ictinus  planned  and 
built  the  Parthenon.  Two  thousand  years  after  the  Parthenon  Boston  was 
settled,  but  the  work  of  building  the  city  began  without  plans  and  for  two 
centuries  no  plans  except  for  the  placing  of  forts  in  strategic  positions  were 
made.  This  date  brings  us  to  about  A.  D.  1880,  which  is  the  beginning  of 
our  period. 

I  bring  in  the  ancient  planners  and  their  far  dates  as  a  reminder  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  Boston,  though  it  is  considered  old  reckoned  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  America,  is  young  measured  by  history  and  that  the  settlers  of  Bos¬ 
ton  did  not  aim  at  perfect  work  like  that  of  Imhotep  and  Ictinus.  The  Bos¬ 
tonians  did  not  have  resources  which  would  enable  them  to  try  for  that  kind 
of  perfection.  They  were  forced  to  aim  at  mere  food-getting,  shelter-finding, 
and  self-protection  against  a  political  control  which  became  a  tyranny. 

However,  the  merit  in  the  history  of  Boston  which  justifies  the  city  in 
recording  it  does  not  lie  in  the  hand-to-mouth  struggle,  in  the  stress  to  find 
shelter,  in  the  need  to  establish  a  new  kind  of  government,  or  in  the  willingness 
to  build  with  enthusiasm  without  planning.  Struggles,  needs  and  willingnesses 
like  these  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  every  land.  The  historical  distinction  of 
Boston  lies  in  the  combination  here  of  these  old  struggles  on  the  soil  of  a  new 
continent,  in  an  era  of  a  new  experiment  in  democratic  government,  and  during 
a  time  when  the  invention  of  looms,  locomotives  and  other  mechanical  aids 
to  men  has  made  growth  and  change  more  rapid  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Boston  stood  on  the  strand  of  the  new  world  at  a  place  where  the  western 
surge  of  migration  struck  very  early  and  made  a  pause.  When  that  human 
wave  gathered  strength  again  at  the  coast  and  swept  over  all  the  western  lands 
to  the  Pacific  and  then  across  to  the  northeast  coast  of  Asia,  the  wave  carried 
along  as  flotsam  and  jetsam  the  ideas  and  inventions  of  Boston  and  her  sister 
cities.  The  history  of  the  new  world  cannot  be  written  without  bringing  in 
the  history  of  Boston. 

The  Changing  Interest  of  These  Notes 

In  this  year  of  the  Tercentenary  these  Boston  notes  of  mine  can  be  of 
little  interest  if  they  be  true,  because  they  cannot  escape  being  trite.  Especially 
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if  they  relate  to  small  matters  which  are  now  commonplaces,  they  will  convey 
no  news  to  the  man  in  the  street.  But  at  the  next  centenary  the  interest  of 
the  notes  perhaps  may  increase  in  proportion  to  their  present  triteness  and 
they  may  become  news  of  a  small  kind.  The  wars  which  have  taken  their 
blood  toll  of  Boston,  the  conflagrations  which  have  laid  it  waste,  the  scourges 
which  have  cut  us  to  the  bone,  cannot  be  recorded  here;  nor  can  the  rise  of  the 
famous  Boston  poets,  painters,  scholars,  scientists,  engineers,  and  of  all  the 
artists  and  divines.  Only  events  seemingly  commonplace  to  us  in  1930  will  be 
brought  into  these  notes. 

The  Sea  Driven  Back 

Few  men  are  living  today  who  saw  Boston  as  a  peninsula  connected  only 
on  the  south  and  west  by  narrow  necks  of  natural  and  artificial  land.  In  1930 
these  necks,  dams,  causeways,  railway  trestles  over  water  and  salt  marsh  have 
been  absorbed  in  the  solid  fills  of  earth  which  have  united  them  into  one  vast 
fabric.  This  amazing  transformation  is  no  longer  mentioned  as  a  thing  in 
progress  or  accomplished.  The  vast  labor  is  not  dreamed  of  by  the  thousands 
who  now  live  upon  this  new  earth.  Only  a  comparison  of  the  old  and  the 
new  upon  maps  and  the  reading  of  the  ancient  events  show  the  labor  and  the 
achievement. 

The  ponding  of  the  five  hundred  acres  of  the  Charles  River  Basin  about 
1905  by  a  dam  to  keep  out  the  tides  which  once  ran  up  to  A\  atertown  is  a  fur¬ 
ther  reminder  of  the  great  preceding  labors.  Tides  still  ebb  and  How  in  the 
Mystic  up  to  Medford  and  in  the  Xeponset  to  the  falls  at  Milton,  but  dams 
are  being  discussed  in  1930  for  keeping  the  water  always  at  an  acceptable  level 
in  both  these  estuaries.  Of  late  the  large  area  of  Columbus  Park  has  been 
reclaimed  from  the  tide.  Also  the  large  territories  of  the  airport  at  East  Boston 
and  the  area  for  Commonwealth  docks  in  South  Boston  have  been  reclaimed. 
The  reclamation  of  the  great  flats  which  separate  the  Island  of  Fort  Winthrop 
from  East  Boston  is  now  contemplated. 


The  Overwhelming  of  Open  Country 
Before  1900  much  open  country  surrounded  Boston  within  fifteen  miles. 
Every  traveler  who  journeyed  from  town  to  town  passed  through  long  reaches 
of  landscape  in  which  pastures,  cultivated  fields,  woodlands,  extensive  salt 
marshes,  fresh  water  swamps  and  rocky  hills  were  common  sights.  Cambridge 
was  separated  from  Boston,  from  Brookline,  from  Belmont  and  from  Somerville 
by  such  free  spaces,  including  much  tidewater.  The  individuality  of  the 
built-up  section  of  every  city  and  town  was  accented  by  the  undeveloped  lands 
which  surrounded  it  and  which  lent  local  suburban  color  and  interest  to  each 
urban  center. 

The  church  steeples  of  the  towns  and  cities  could  be  seen  afar  off  and 
the  visitor  on  reaching  the  center  of  each  town  felt  that  he  had  made  an  arrival. 
He  looked  with  interest  at  stores  and  houses  because  his  eyes  had  only  a  few 
minutes  before  rested  upon  the  open  fields,  farm  lands  and  woods.  The  arrival 
in  Boston  was  similarly  notable  to  those  coming  from  Lynn  through  Revere 
and  Everett,  and  from  every  other  quarter  except  from  the  south  through  the 
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closely  built  regions  of  Dorchester.  To  the  coming  generations  of  Bostonians 
this  ancient  loveliness  of  the  individual  villages,  towns,  and  cities  will  be  a 
picture  which  can  only  be  imagined,  for  no  drawings  or  photographs  show  it. 
Maps  of  those  days  will  eke  out  the  fancy  and  will  give  a  hint  of  the  good  fortune 
of  the  men  of  1900,  who  did  not  need  to  make  long  journeys  to  find  “natural” 
beauty. 

In  1930  most  of  the  nearby  cities  and  towns,  owing  to  the  upbuilding  of 
their  surrounding  free  spaces,  have  lost  the  individuality  and  (to  our  eyes) 
the  beauty  which  they  possessed  a  third  of  a  century  ago.  Cambridge,  except 
for  the  narrow  thread  of  embankment  by  the  Charles  which  singles  out  the 
township  on  one  side,  is  now  only  a  map  name.  Cambridge  is  hardly  dis¬ 
tinguishable  in  the  continuous  blanket  of  streets  and  buildings  which  covers 
hill,  valley,  swamp  and  pond  for  miles  on  all  other  sides.  The  traveler  must- 
know  by  sight  the  doorways,  the  roof  forms,  and  the  store-fronts  in  order  to 
become  aware,  unless  street  signs  tell  him,  that  Arlington  or  Somerville  or 
M  atertown  and  W  altham  have  been  left  behind  on  the  journey  to  Cambridge. 

Near  Boston  the  largest  area  of  open  country  which  has  held  its  own  against 
building  operations  is  the  great  expanse  of  the  Lynn  Marshes  which  in  1930 
lies  south  of  Lynn,  east  of  Saugus  and  Malden,  and  north  of  Revere.  For 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  the  long  embankments  of  the  two  railroads  have  been 
the  only  intrusions  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  these  tidal  meadows,  whose  simple 
surface  of  salt  grass  has  lain  open  to  the  sun  since  the  days  of  the  Indians.  No 
area  of  salt  marsh  as  noble  as  this  one  has  been  taken  for  a  park.  Here,  one 
would  say,  is  an  opportunity,  lying  at  our  doors,  to  preserve  this  type  of  vanish¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  landscape. 

In  1930  there  are  men  in  Boston  who  are  urging  greater  park  areas  to  be 
used  not  for  recreative  purposes  (in  the  1880  sense  of  that  word)  but  to  break 
up  the  endless  monotony  of  the  almost  uniform  blanket  of  streets  and  buildings, 
which  is  smothering  the  varied  universe  and  which  possesses  no  redeeming 
pattern  of  its  own  to  make  a  pleasant  compensation.  Beauty  of  the  buildings 
and  the  streets  begins  to  pall  upon  the  spirit  when  such  beauty  is  spread  out 
endlessly  and  uniformly. 


The  Back-to-Nature  Urge 

In  the  Boston  settlement  of  1630  and  in  the  village  and  the  town  which 
grew  up  afterwards  we  hear  no  complaint  for  at  least  two  hundred  years  (except 
from  hermits)  of  the  urbanizing  of  living  conditions.  Then  there  was  no 
“  back-to-nature  ”  cry.  Escape  from  nature  was  reckoned  an  advantage. 
Water  from  pipes  was  considered  better  than  water  from  springs.  Houses 
built  side  by  side  and  close  to  the  streets  were  considered  better  than  single 
isolated  houses.  The  horse  car,  the  electric  elevated  railroad,  the  subway, 
artificial  light  and  forced  ventilation  were  considered  gains  when  they  came. 
Detachment  from  contact  with  food  getting,  food  storage  and  food  preparation 
was  considered  to  be  a  gain.  Nearness  to  automobile  traffic,  to  theaters,  to 
churches  and  to  museums  was  gain. 

Cities  like  Boston  grew  so  rapidly  and  so  compactly  that  by  1880  the  sur¬ 
rounding  “natural”  world  had  been  pushed  back  as  far  as  Malden,  Arlington, 
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Weston  Dedham  and  Milton.  Partly  because  regret  was  felt  for  the  vanish¬ 
ing  landscapes  and  partly  for  recreative  reasons,  open  ground  for  a  system  of 
parks  was  acquired  by  Boston  about  1880,  and  this  system  has  been  constantly 
en  arged  until  the  present  time.  The  extension  of  the  Boston  Park  System 
into  the  metropolitan  area  followed  by  action  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  00’s. 

1  he  continuing  demand  for  county,  state  and  national  parks  is  one  of  the  notable 
signs  of  our  times  in  1930. 


It  is  unfair  to  the  comforts  and  to  the  general  attractiveness  of  our  cities 
sa^  that  the  extension  of  parks  represents  a  dissatisfaction  with  city  life, 
lty  life  has  found  an  opportunity,  through  modern  transportation,  to  add  the 
enjoyment  of  the  great  parks  to  the  list  of  urban  pleasures.  Conversely  the 
transportation  facilities  which  have  brought  the  natural  countryside  within 
reach  of  the  city  dweller  have  also  brought  the  city  as  a  place  of  work  and  pleasure 
" !,  reach  of  tlie  country  dweller.  This  advantage  is  enhanced  by  the  facility 
with  which  the  country  dweller  may  enjoy  in  his  own  village  the  electric  light 
telephone,  radio,  water  supply,  food  delivery,  schools  and  churches,  which  were 
a  few  decades  ago  within  reach  only  of  the  man  living  in  the  city. 

These  reciprocal  enjoyments  and  opportunities  in  1930,  both  within  and 
without  the  City  of  Boston,  are  causing  the  rapid  upbuilding  of  the  suburbs  and 
of  towns  lying  at  a  greater  distance.  The  increasing  appreciation  by  the 
country  districts  of  the  attractiveness  of  life  in  Boston  has  stimulated  civic 
improvements  in  and  near  the  heart  of  Boston  for  the  use  of  the  suburban  man 
as  well  as  of  the  city  man.  W  ithin  the  city  there  is  a  corresponding  interest  in 
outdoor  recreation,  made  possible  by  the  hill,  the  lake,  the  park  and  the  forest 
Park  and  reservation,  lying  near  at  hand  or  made  easy  of  access.  The  winter 
and  summer  streams  of  excursionists  never  cease  to  flow  in  and  out  of  the  city. 
\\  alking  clubs,  mountain  clubs,  country  clubs,  organizations  for  rowing,  canoe¬ 
ing,  fishing,  yachting,  motor  boating  and  automobiling,  abound  not  only  in 
Boston  but  within  the  whole  metropolitan  area  and  throughout  the  state. 

In  1930  we  may  say  that  the  “back-to-nature”  urge  is  becoming  the  view¬ 
point  of  sane  men  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  but  this  is  not  a  hermit's  cry  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  man  s  handiwork  in  the  cities.  It  does  not  forecast  a  doom 
for  cities.  It  is  rather  an  awakening  of  every  man  wherever  he  lives,  in  city  or 
countiy,  to  the  need  of  a  more  fully  rounded  life.  The  country  man  of  1930  is 
often  as  oblivious  to  the  beauty  and  opportunities  of  the  natural  world  near  him 
as  is  the  city  man  of  the  metropolis. 


Changes  on  Boston  Common 

The  great  Paddock  elms  along  Tremont  street  were  cut  down  before  1880. 
Punch  and  Judy  shows  and  hawkers’  stands  were  abolished  on  the  Tremont 
Street  Mall  before  1890.  Goat  carts  for  children  were  barred  from  the  Charles 
Street  Mall  about  the  same  time.  The  delightful  old  broken-down  apple- 
women  who  sat  under  the  elm  trees  were  ordered  off  the  Common  forever  with 
their  baskets  of  fruit  and  candy  about  the  time  the  bluebirds  and  martins  de¬ 
parted  from  the  city.  Shortly  thereafter  the  deer  park  was  abolished;  and  the 
astronomer  with  his  long  brass  telescope,  pointed  at  the  daylight  sky,  dis- 
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appeared.  Subways  showed  their  concrete  backs  through  the  greensward  in 
the  90’s  when  electric  traction  ploughed  its  way  through  the  graveyard  and 
showed  its  many  heads  here  and  there  in  protruding  subway  stations. 

Balloon  ascensions  were  the  great  day-spectacle  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
celebrations  on  the  Common  until  the  novel  airplanes  came,  but  the  impres¬ 
siveness  of  the  ascensions  of  the  great  slow-moving  spheres  has  not  been 
equaled  to  a  hundredth  part  by  the  new  noisy  little  machines  which  require  ’ 
too  long  a  run  to  rise  from  the  parade  ground.  Bicycle  races  were  held  in  the 
mornings  of  the  late  SO’s  before  the  afternoon  balloon  ascensions.  Fireworks 
displays  within  a  decade  or  two  went  to  the  Charles  River  Basin  from  the 
Common.  Cast-iron  drinking  fountains  with  tin  dippers  came  with  Cochituate 
water  but  they  were  removed  when  the  sanitary  bubble  fountains  were  built. 
Tar  foot-pavements  appeared  before  the  Civil  War,  concrete  blocks  in  the 
late  SO’s,  concrete  slabs  in  1910.  Tar  pavements  appeared  again  in  1929. 

The  interesting  wooden  seats  with  cast-iron  ends  were  replaced  with  con¬ 
crete 'cantilever  seats  about  1908.  The  Liberty  Mall  was  built  in  1917.  Soil 
improvement,  systematic  tree  planting,  and  walk  improvement  came  with  the 
Parkman  gift.  Xot  everyone  approves  the  march  of  improvements  on  the 
Common.  Many  men  dislike  the  permanent  walks  of  concrete,  the  smooth 
gutters  which  replaced  cobblestones,  the  new  steps  and  gates,  the  paths  relocated 
for  directness,  the  subway  entrances,  the  lack  of  Tremont  street  fences,  and 
the  general  air  of  1930  neatness.  Many  men  would  restore  the  Common 
to  its  condition  in  1840  when  it  was  more  rustic  in  aspect,  more  fully  fenced, 
more  vigorous  in  its  tree  growth  (thanks  to  the  purer  atmosphere  then)  and 
mellow  with  the  glamor  of  a  Boston  culture  which  perhaps  can  never  return. 

Rain  still  greets  the  annual  parade  on  the  Common  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Association.  The  school  regiment  parades  once  a  j'ear. 
The  firing  of  cannon  and  the  mass  firing  of  small  arms  are  restricted  nowadays 
because  the  sound  waves  break  the  great  single  sheets  of  glass  used  in  nearby 
windows.  Coasting  on  sleds  in  winter,  once  popular,  is  considered  dangerous  to 
pedestrians,  though  a  revival  was  made  in  1928  by  the  erection  of  an  elevated 
wooden  coast  on  Monument  Hill.  Bathing  for  children  is  permitted  nowadays 
in  the  summer  in  the  Frog  Pond.  The  ancient  battles  between  hundreds  of 
boys  armed  with  sticks  and  stones  and  grouped  in  small  opposing  armies, 
known  as  “Xorthenders,”  “Westenders”  and  “Southenders,”  no  longer  take 
place  on  the  Common  as  they  did  in  the  late  70’s  and  early  SO’s. 

From  Private  Hand  Messengers  to  Public  Carriers  on  Wires 

AND  ON  THE  ETHER 

Boston,  because  it  has  endured  for  three  centuries,  has  lived  though  the 
epoch  when  messages  were  carried  from  settlement  to  settlement  by  the  Indian 
runner  coursing  with  the  white  man’s  letter  at  eight  miles  an  hour.  The  pack 
horse,  the  stage  coach,  the  packet,  the  locomotive,  the  steamboat,  the  automo¬ 
bile  and  the  airplane  have  successively  or  together  carried  the  Boston  letter, 
the  merchandise  and  the  man  himself.  Boston  has  known  all  the  methods  of 
transmitting  intelligence  by  signal  fires,  lanterns,  bells,  semaphores,  steam 
sirens  and  the  telegraph. 
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But  among  discoveries  and  devices  for  carrying  intelligence  from  man  to 
man,  Boston  has  played  a  part  greater  than  that  of  a  mere  onlooker  or  a  most 
ardent  patron.  Our  city  was  destined  in  this  field  to  make  a  contribution 
to  human  advancement  more  important  and  more  inclusive  than  any  other 
ever  devised  by  man.  Boston  men,  experimenting  in  acoustics  during  the  eailj 
70’s  for  the  aid  of  deaf  mutes,  invented  a  practical  telephone  which  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time  transmitted  spoken  sentences  by  electric  impulses  carried 
through  a  wire.  Forty  years  later  these  impulses,  under  greater  tension,  leaped 
oft  the  wires  of  transmission  to  the  ether,  and  traveling  upon  the  ether  enabled 
men  to  converse  with  other  men  near  at  hand,  or  at  the  ends  of  the  eaith. 


Candle  Power 

Though  candles  are  not  used  in  1930  except  for  ornament  or  whimsical 
light,  yet  their  flame  reckons  the  modern  light.  An  incandescent  electric  lamp 
of  sixteen  candle-power  called  bright  in  1895  is  called  dim  now.  Thirty  candle- 
power  is  called  bright  enough  if  you  will  sit  by  it  to  read.  In  1930  your  home, 
if  it  is  ordinary,  includes  many  lamps  of  fifty,  your  office  many  of  a  hundred, 
your  store,  if  it  is  large,  totals  hundreds  of  thousands  of  candle-power.  Millions 
of  candle-power  gleam  offshore  from  lighthouses. 

In  the  old  days,  say  1840,  a  modest  Boston  home  kept  a  half  dozen  tallow 
candles  alight.  Then  came  flames  of  about  the  same  brightness  fed  by  whale 
oil,  then  followed  brighter  flames  of  kerosene,  shielded  with  glass  lamp  chimneys 
to ’stop  the  intolerable  smoking  of  the  wicks.  Illuminating  gas  came  later  to 
the  homes  and  added  to  the  vapors  of  combustion.  It  added  also  to  the  cost, 
and  to  the  hazard  of  fire  and  explosion,  but  labor  was  reduced.  Finally  the 
electric  light  came,  first  to  the  laboratories,  then  in  the  early  80’s  to  the  lecture 
halls.  Later  in  the  same  decade,  on  Boston  Common,  a  single  arc  light  with 
its  energizing  engine  and  dynamo  was  set  up  near  the  end  of  Spruce  street  as 
a  curiosity  for  the  public  to  see.  The  tents  of  Barnum’s  Circus  were  lighted 
by  electricity  as  an  unprecedented  spectacle  at  that  era. 

Anciently  the  moon,  when  it  shone,  lighted  the  streets  of  Boston.  Beams 
of  light  gleamed  from  windows  and  from  lanterns  hung  here  and  there.  Mineral 
oil  was  used  for  lighting  in  1880  in  the  outlying  villages,  then  came  the  more 
general  use  of  “gas  lights”  with  naked  flames,  followed  by  incandescent  man¬ 
ges  in  1900.  To  our  eyes  in  1930  the  city  lights  are  dazzlingly  bright.  How 
bright  will  our  city  lights  seem  by  comparison  to  the  eyes  of  2030?  To  us 
the  street  plan  of  the  central  City  of  Boston  and  the  pattern  of  all  the  streets 
of  the  outlying  cities  and  towns  glow  with  light.  The  cost  of  this  display  o 
electric  energy  is  willingly  defrayed  by  taxation.  We  declare  that  public 
safety  and  convenience  require  the  expense  even  to  the  smallest  alleyway  anc 
the  countryside  lane.  Wherever  you  go,  the  electric  light  pierces  jour  ejcs 

and  puts  out  the  stars  and  the  moon. 

Huge  advertising  signs,  painted  with  thousands  of  electric  light  globes, 
rise  up  above  the  building  tops  to  seize  the  attention  of  the  eye  and  tell  the 
dazzled  reader  that  certain  goods  excel  all  others.  The  gilded  dome  of  the 
State  House  has  been  electrically  lighted  by  night  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Now  the  whole  building  glows  with  the  reflected  beams  of  flood-lights  hidden 
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behind  fences  and  shrubbery.  The  novelty  of  searchlights  has  waned  in  twenty 
years.  Few  swing  their  beams  about  nowadays  except  from  battleships. 

There  is  talk  of  shading  the  street  lights  to  make  them  less  blinding.  Street 
lights  are  almost  as  painful  to  the  eyes  as  is  the  glare  of  the  parabolic  headlights 
of  the  automobiles.  To  us  it  seems  that  we  of  1930  are  blinded.  Posterity 
can  study  our  engineers’  plans  of  1930,  which  show  where  each  light  is  placed 
and  its  candle-power  or  wattage.  A  judgment  can  be  made,  when  the  next 
century  comes,  of  the  degree  to  which  we  of  the  present  are  really  blinded  or 
are,  after  all,  relatively  benighted. 


The  Changing  Noise  of  Pounding  Horseshoes 

Before  1890  the  great  and  the  universal  noise  in  the  city  was  the  pounding 
of  iron  horseshoes  on  the  street  pavements.  That  sound  began  before  dawn 
when  the  milk  carts  came  by  thousands  into  the  city  from  the  outlying  farms. 
By  nine  o’clock  the  tens  of  thousands  of  horses,  including  those  that  drew  the 
cars  of  the  horse  railways,  the  carriages  of  the  physicians  and  merchants,  the 
tip  carts  of  the  street  cleaners  and  the  long  drays  of  the  sugar  refiners  and  the 
wool  merchants,  were  on  the  move.  The  horses  of  the  street  railways  dangled 
bells  from  their  collars.  Dray  horses  had  bells.  Therefore  much  bell  music 
was  mingled  with  the  pounding  street  noise.  Every  street  and  the  alleys 
resounded  with  the  clatter  of  the  iron-shod  feet  and  the  roar  of  iron  wheel-tires 
running  on  the  rough  pavements.  At  sunset  the  noise  abated,  but  through  the 
early  night  the  pounding  and  the  sound  of  iron  tires  rolling  on  stone  and  gravel 
went  on. 

Soon  after  1885  a  new,  louder,  roaring  street  sound  began  to  confuse  the 
simple  staccato  of  hoofs.  This  new  sound  came  from  the  gearing  of  the  electric 
street  railway  cars  which  in  thirty  years  gradually  replaced  horse-drawn  cars. 
The  thousands  of  horses  which  slowly  vanished  during  a  decade  left  the  car 
barns  vacant.  These  buildings,  which  were  notable  for  their  vast  size,  were 
remodeled  to  accommodate  the  new  electric  cars  and  the  name  barn  clung 
to  them.  Today,  twenty  years  after  the  last  horse  of  the  railways  went  to  his 
nightly  rest  in  the  stall,  the  name  “car  barn”  denotes  the  home  of  the  latest 

electric  machine  of  the  street  railways. 

But  the  fundamental  change  in  the  noise  of  the  horseshoes  pounding  began 
in  1895  with  the  growing  presence  of  automobiles.  Little  by  little  those  machines 
with  their  new  noises  and  smells  have  replaced  the  horses.  In  1930  there  aie 
few  horses  to  be  heard  or  seen  on  any  street,  therefore  when  a  horse  goes  by 
you  see  the  citizens  point  to  him.  Some  point  with  derision  that  a  horse  should 
have  been  left  among  modern  improvements,  others  point  with  sadness  that  so 
beautiful  a  creature  is  not  oftener  seen  among  the  iron  robots  which  roll  along. 

However,  in  1930,  in  and  near  the  country  clubs,  where  his  zeal,  strength 
and  beauty  make  him  beloved  as  a  good  companion,  the  horse  is  coming  into  his 
own.  Yet  on  the  farms,  even  in  the  back  country,  the  horse  is  beginning  to 
disappear  as  a  beast  of  draft  and  burden.  The  tractor  and  the  truck,  which 
plough,  harrow  and  haul,  are  seen  in  rapidly  increasing  numbers  among  the 
furrows  and  on  the  roads. 
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The  ox  vanished  between  about  1870  and  1875.  The  roving  gypsies  who 
flourished  as  horse  dealers  in  1880  are  roving  still,  but  now  they  deal  in  second¬ 
hand  automobiles.  They  weave  and  sell  baskets.  They  tell  fortunes  as 
persistently  as  ever.  The  March  wind  raises  less  dust  to  plague  the  eyes  now¬ 
adays,  since  the  smooth,  hard  motor  roads  are  dustless.  The  English  sparrow 
has  dwindled  with  the  horse. 


Vanishing  Hay 

Hay  came  to  Boston  in  vast  quantities  for  the  horses  of  the  90’s.  Baled 
hay  came  by  rail  from  the  West,  salt-marsh  hay  (mostly  for  bedding)  came 
from  all  the  tidal  areas  within  fifty  miles  of  Boston.  The  raising  of  Ipswich 
hay  for  horses  kept  the  hills  of  Ipswich  bare  of  trees  for  decades.  Hay  moved 
into  Boston  by  barges,  by  ox-carts  (before  1875),  and  by  horse  riggings,  during 
all  the  months  of  the  year.  Straw,  baled  and  in  bulk,  came  in  for  bedding. 

Nowadays,  since  there  are  no  horses,  no  hay  moves  in.  The  tidal  marshes 
are  not  mown  as  they  were  in  1895.  The  staddles  are  ruinous.  Woodlands 
and  orchards  are  creeping  over  all  the  Ipswich  hayfields.  No  straw  comes  in, 
no  oats,  no  corn.  In  their  place  come  oil,  gasolene  and  coal  for  the  trucks, 
for  the  private  motor  cars  and  for  the  power  plants. 

The  stables  which  occupied  the  rears  of  the  lots  of  a  very  great  number 
of  Boston  residences  no  longer  spread  out  their  straw  to  dry.  Stables  are 
changed  to  garages,  hand-ball  courts,  garden  houses,  laundries  and  storehouses. 
The  old-fashioned  smithy,  dim,  mysterious  and  picturesque,  with  its  glimmer¬ 
ing  forge,  stamping  cart-horse  and  stooping  smith,  is  hard  to  find;  in  its  place 
the  oil  filling  station,  garishly  painted,  beckons  the  motorist  at  every  turn. 

Horse  Sense  and  Suburban  Highway  Changes 

The  phrase  “horse  sense”  was  made  to  illustrate  directness  in  human 
reasoning.  Horse  and  man  with  sense  of  this  kind,  applied  to  their  own  needs 
and  their  strength,  determined  the  streets  of  early  Metropolitan  Boston.  Need 
required  that  all  roads  for  man  must  lead  to  Boston.  Strength  of  the  beast 
required  that  steep  hills,  soft  swamps,  and  deep  river  crossings  must  be 
detoured.  As  a  result  of  these  requirements,  a  system  of  radial  highways  was 
developed  automatically  for  Boston  and  for  its  great  environs  upon  the  varied 
topography  of  the  metropolitan  area.  These  radial  highways  which  were 
built  in  the  era  of  no  planning  (1630  to  about  1907)  could  hardly  have  been 
bettered  if  planning  had  determined  their  general  location,  their  distribution, 
and  their  gradients. 

But  where  all  horses  and  all  men  did  not  combine  in  the  single  unifying 
effort  to  go  to  Boston,  the  resulting  highway  lines  were  irrationally  laid  down. 
For  example,  the  man  and  horse  going  on  a  partial  circuit  around  Boston  from 
Revere  to  Woburn  were  not  of  the  same  mind  as  the  pair  going  from  Woburn 
to  Lexington  or  the  pair  going  from  Lexington  to  Waltham, —  and  so  on  around 
the  circle.  As  a  consequence,  the  circumferential  roads  jogged  at  every  city 
and  town.  The  endurance  of  the  horse  and  the  interest  of  the  men  in  the  early 
days  were  not  exerted  continuously  around  the  circles  through  the  towns,  there¬ 
fore  the  resulting  circumferential  highway  routes  of  the  greater  Boston  area 
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were  botched  for  lack  of  planning  Vast  treasure  could  have  been  saved  and 
vast  resources  conserved  for  us  of  1930  if  planning  had  been  brought  in  to  eke 
out  horse  sense  in  the  early  days  on  the  great  circumferential  routes. 


Changes  Incident  to  the  Power  of  Motor  Cars 

When  the  motor  cars  came,  about  1900,  the  neighborly  interests  of  men 
widened.  The  man  of  1930  in  Revere  desires  to  visit  neighbors  briefly  in 
"W  altham  via  Woburn  and  Lexington.  He  is  irritated  by  the  jogs  and  their 
delays.  He  requires  either  that  the  jogs  shall  be  smoothed  out  or  that  the 
intervening  towns  shall  be  detoured.  His  demands  are  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  men  who  wish  to  take  this  route,  also  by  the  number  of  men  who 
live  at  the  jogs  and  who  are  annoyed  or  endangered  by  the  traffic  dangers  and 
congestions  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  motor  vehicles  in  1930  enables  them  to 
surmount  the  steepest  hills  to  avoid  the  detours  once  made  by  horses.  There¬ 
fore  many  a  pleasant  residence  community  which  has  lain  in  quiet  for  centuries 
on  the  hills,  aloof  from  the  main  streams  of  horse  traffic,  is  invaded  now  by  the 
strong  noisy  rush  of  the  dangerous  motor  car.  Changes  follow;  the  residents 
move  away.  Pity  is  that  planning  did  not  detour  the  modern  motor  car,  either 
by  making  the  hill  route  steeper  or  more  crooked,  or  by  providing  a  way  around, 
wide,  smooth  and  more  gentle  in  gradient.  Pity  is  that  the  most  forethoughtful 
planning  cannot  decide  even  in  1930  whether  a  change  like  this  would  be  on 
the  whole  a  loss  or  a  gain  for  the  whole  community. 

The  motor  vehicles  in  1930  are  smoothing  out  the  ancient  street  jogs. 
Curiously  enough,  however,  these  very  machines  are  now  showing  a  disposition 
to  create  detours  of  vast  size  for  their  own  accommodation.  We  see  detour 
motor  roads  in  process  of  construction  around  dozens  of  the  cities  and  towns 
and  around  the  heart  of  Boston.  The  detour  road  gives  speed  to  the  motor 
car  by  relieving  its  path  of  the  local  traffic  of  the  towns.  In  1910  the  business 
men  of  the  towns  opposed  such  detours,  fearing  loss  of  trade  from  the  vehicles, 
but  in  1930  they  pray  that  the  streams  of  long-distance  motor  cars  may  be 
detoured  from  the  shopping  streets. 

Snowfall  and  Traffic  Change 

In  1895  the  fall  of  six  inches  of  snow  brought  out  runners  upon  the  roads 
to  replace  wheels.  Over  night  all  wheels  vanished  except  those  great  vocal 
ones  which  sang  in  the  morning  when  their  bright  steel  tires  told  the  snow  of 
the  weight  of  ash  carts.  Tens  of  thousands  of  runners  appeared  in  the  morning. 
These  glided  without  noise.  The  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  was  muffled  almost 
to  silence.  Only  the  sound  of  the  horse  bells,  the  creaking  of  harness  and  the 
cherup  of  the  drivers  could  be  heard.  Sleighs,  pungs,  booby-hacks  and  runner- 
dravs  appeared  seemingly  as  a  by-product  of  the  snow.  Much  gladness  came 
with  the  bells  and  the  whiteness,  but  when  the  thaws  began  in  a  day  or  in  a 
fortnight  the  horses  suffered  where  bare  ground  stopped  the  runners.  Bare 
ground  made  by  the  broad  ploughs  of  the  street  railways  also  made  all  horses 
suffer  except  those  that  drew  the  cars  of  the  street  railways.  Therefore,  the 
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end  of  the  snow  season  and  the  time  of  return  to  wheels  was  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  drivers.  1  hen  the  noise  of  iron  on  the  ground  rang  out  again  with 
old  intensity.  All  the  detachable  runners  and  the  runner  vehicles  were  stored 
away  in  the  colossal  stowage  spaces  arranged  to  hold  them  for  another  year. 

The  heyday  of  the  runners  was  before  the  street  railways.  That  was 
before  1870.  1  hen  there  was  no  deep  ploughing  of  street  snow.  Excellent 

going  for  sleighs  lasted  for  months.  Horse  flesh  did  not  suffer.  Bulk  trans¬ 
portation  of  passengers  was  accomplished  by  omnibuses  on  runners,  but  the 
runners  were  exchanged  for  wheels  after  the  snow  passed  in  March. 

Men  who  are  twenty-five  years  old  have  seen  the  change  which  the  auto¬ 
mobile  has  wrought  with  the  snow.  Because  our  motor-driven  cars  cannot 
be  run  on  snow',  therefore  the  snow'  must  go.  We  behold  the  fabulous  task  of 
1930  when  all  the  snow’  of  the  city  streets  must  be  ploughed  off  and  laboriously 
trucked  awraj'  and  dumped.  1  rue,  the  extra  cost  of  a  universal  equipment  of 
runners  is  saved  by  this  great  labor  and  the  storage  space  for  that  equipment 
is  saved.  Snow  nowadays  is  an  encumbrance.  Bells  no  longer  greet  it.  It 
must  be  met  resolutely  with  the  harsh  sound  of  the  iron  shovel  and  the  tractor 
plough.  Y\  it  ness  the  cost  to  the  cities  and  to  the  state  for  the  great  mileage 
of  outlying  roads  which  also  must  be  ploughed  in  1930. 

Witness  the  plight  of  the  farmers  in  the  far  countryside  wrho  must  buy 
motor  vehicles  because  the  farm  horses  cannot  drag  sleds  on  the  roads  cleared 
of  snow'.  1\  it  ness  the  speed  gained  and  the  time  saved  for  men  who  operate 
the  motor  vehicles.  Witness  the  army  of  men  w'ho  in  1930  spend  their  lives 
making  such  vehicles,  repairing,  tending,  buying,  selling,  insuring,  and  finding 
metals,  varnishes  and  oils  for  them.  Some  men  in  1930  say  that  the  motor 
vehicle  is  not  a  gain  on  the  whole  but  a  loss. 

rl  here  was  no  haste  in  removing  snow  from  the  streets  in  1880.  The 
sleighs  and  hacks,  the  pungs  and  caravans  moved  over  the  snowy  streets  with 
tinkling  bells.  1  he  streets,  as  we  have  seen,  w’ere  full  of  hurrying  horses.  You 
heard  the  thud  of  hoofs,  the  breathing,  the  whinny,  the  sounds  of  hoofs  inter¬ 
fering  or  of  hocks  striking  on  the  runners  and  whiffletrees.  You  heard  sleigh¬ 
ing  parties  singing.  Ihere  was  much  merriment  and  delight  in  the  streets 
embanked  with  snow'. 

There  is  delight  in  the  snow  in  the  Boston  streets  in  1930,  but  the  thought 
fills  the  mind  that  the  beauty  must  be  and  will  be  cleared  away  quickly  to  give 
room  and  speed  for  motor  cars.  Delight  within  the  motor  cars  is  hidden  — 
3'ou  cannot  see  it  or  hear  the  singing  (if  there  is  any)  because  the  covers  of  the 
cars  hide  the  riders,  who  are  also  separated  from  the  flakes  and  from  the  crisp 
air.  There  is  no  sign  or  sound  of  the  old  winter-time  merriment  on  the  roads 
of  modern  Boston,  which  are  snowy  only  until  the  ploughs  bare  them. 

Avalanches  of  Snow 

To  shed  water  and  to  make  snow  slide  off,  the  roofs  of  early  Boston  dwell¬ 
ings,  lofts,  churches  and  schools  were  built  with  steep  slopes  covered  with 
wooden  shingles  or  slates.  These  sloping  roofs  are  characteristic  of  the  older 
parts  of  the  city  today  and,  in  combination  with  the  moderate  building  height 
of  four  to  six  stories,  they  give  a  pleasant  unity  of  appearance  in  which  the 
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necessity  of  combating  the  weather  is  expressed.  Until  within  twenty  years 
the  downtown  district  of  Tremont  Row,  Cornhill,  Cambridge  street,  much  of 
the  northerly  half  of  Beacon  Hill,  South  Boston,  Charlestown  and  Dorchester 
were  roofed  in  this  agreeable  fashion,  but  in  1930  sloping  roofs  of  this  kind 
are  being  replaced  with  flat  roofs  in  most  new  buildings,  because  the  economy 
of  space  of  the  flat  roofs  (made  possible  by  modern  water-tight  roof  coverings) 
is  a  vital  consideration.  No  outward  relation  of  roof  to  weather  is  expressed, 
except  a  disregard. 

ihe  impressive  thunder  of  roof-snow  falling  in  avalanches  is  not  heard 
in  the  new  parts  of  the  city.  Dormer  windows  and  roofs  of  slate  and  shingle 
do  not  greet  the  eye  there.  Buildings  are  built  from  ten  to  twenty  stories 
high.  They  tower  above  ancient  spires  and  belfries.  Within  doors  the  attic 
and  the  loft,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  sloping  roof,  are  not  found.  Dark, 
cool  cellars  are  not  found.  Modern  basements  are  well  lighted  and  heated. 
Ihey  are  not  used  nowadays  for  the  storage  of  vegetables  and  salt  fish  and 
the  piles  of  cord-wood  which  awaited  the  saw  and  axe  in  the  80’s.  The  cat  is 
disappearing,  since  rats  and  mice  do  not  approve  the  modern  construction. 
1  he  roaches  of  the  90’s  are  vanishing.  Bats  cannot  live  for  want  of  com¬ 
fortable  crannies,  but  the  night-hawk  makes  his  home  on  the  bare  flat  roofs. 
He  is  the  only  occupant  of  these  sunny  lofty  places  which  are  cool  and  sightly. 
They  are  free  from  the  noise  and  danger  of  the  streets  below.  Yet,  in  1930, 
hardly  a  dozen  Boston  men  make  good  use  of  the  modern  roof  as  a  living  place. 


1  he  Change  to  Crowds  Moving  Aloft  Above  the  Ground 
During  the  90’s  the  speed  of  the  increasing  numbers  of  horse  cars,  carriages 
and  bicycles  was  hampered  for  lack  of  sufficient  space  in  the  streets.  The  costly 
expedient  was  adopted  of  building  elevated  railways  on  iron  frameworks  over 
the  streets.  New  York  had  built  such  elevated  accommodations  in  the  70’s. 
Everyone  knew  what  darkness  and  noise  would  result  to  the  streets  of  Boston 
if  these  facilities  were  provided  aloft,  but  the  promised  penalty  was  accepted  as 
a  reasonable  price  to  pay  for  the  greater  speed;  therefore,  shortly  after,  the 
crowds  in  the  elevated  stations  and  on  the  rapidly  moving  trains  looked  down 
on  the  roofs  and  chimney  tops.  In  a  few  years  many  long  extensions  of  these 
structures  to  more  distant,  points  in  the  environs  of  Boston  were  made,  with 
the  resulting  shade,  noise  and  cost,  all  of  which  seemed  justified  to  the  crowds 
on  the  ground  and  moving  aloft  on  the  iron  trestles  in  sun,  rain  and  snow.  In 
1930  the  fashion  has  changed.  Now  we  are  building  subways.  These  cost 
more  but  the}'  do  not  encumber  the  streets,  and  they  are  free  of  ice,  snow  and 
rain.  They  do  not  look  down  upon  roof  tops.  Some  of  them  look  into  the 
brilliantly  lighted  basement  windows  of  enterprising  stores. 

Speed  of  Motor  Travel  and  Boston  Changes 
Speed  of  motor  travel  has  brought  the  suburbs  of  Boston  nearer  to  one 
another  and  to  Boston.  The  ancient  half-hour  from  Boston  to  Cambridge  by 
horse  or  bicycle  has  changed  to  seven  minutes  by  motor.  Wellesley  has  changed 
from  an  hour  and  a  half  to  twenty  minutes  on  the  highways.  Therefore,  you 
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may  live  far  away  in  miles  from  your  work  nowadays  and  yet  go  to  it  as  if  it 
were  near  at  hand.  1  he  diurnal  inrush  and  outrush  of  the  crowds  of  the  work- 
ing  and  the  visiting  population  shows  this.  The  noise  of  the  wheels,  the  sound 
of  gearing,  the  need  for  storage  of  the  vehicles,  for  their  repair,  for  their  refuel- 
ling,  and  for  their  speed-control,  present  a  spectacle  and  a  problem  so  vast  and 
turbulent  that  the  Boston  of  1930  cannot  be  envisaged  as  the  Boston  of  1880. 

Ihere  were  no  subway  portals  then  with  rivers  of  men  pouring  out  from 
beneath  the  ground  and  spreading  in  all  directions.  There  were  no  subway 
vents  in  the  sidewalks  emitting  subway  air  and  noise.  There  was  no  roar  of 
subway  trains  below  ground  making  the  ground  tremble.  Yet  the  people  who 
pour  out  in  1930  are  like  those  who  lived  in  Boston  in  1880.  They  are  as  active, 
as  intelligent  looking,  as  well  dressed,  as  orderly  and  as  individual  as  those  who 
came  singly  on  foot,  on  bicycles,  in  horse-drawn  carriages,  or  in  bulk  in  the 
horse-cars  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Lights  Changing  from  Red  to  Yellow  to  Green 

Men  whose  forbears  fearlessly  rejected  the  mandates  of  a  despotic  king 
are  timidly  submissive  now  to  the  gesture  of  command  implied  by  the  hues 
of  changing  lights.  Bostonians  of  1930  stand  upon  the  street  corners  in  crowds 
of  hundreds  awaiting  the  pleasure  of  red  to  turn  to  yellow.  When  the  yellow 
comes,  they  surge  and  cross,  casting  hurried  glances  to  see  if  the  death  war¬ 
rant  of  the  green  light  has  been  served  upon  them.  When  the  green  comes, 
hundreds  of  roaring  motor  cars  surge  forward  to  make  a  crossing  of  their  own 
over  which  the  warrant  of  a  light  of  red  may  flash  at  any  moment.  When 
the  red  comes,  green  flashes  out  at  another  place,  and  when  yellow  comes,  red 
flashes  elsewhere. 

Thus  the  pedestrians  cross  in  fear,  and  the  motors.  When  the  two  collide, 
it  may  mean  death, —  not  the  uncertain  death  by  the  despot’s  axe,  before  which 
a  pardon  often  intervened,  but  death  by  the  relentless  stroke  of  the  modern 
motor  vehicle,  which  kills  in  Massachusetts  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
citizens  per  week,  where  there  are  lights  or  no  lights.  Strange  business  this, 
yet  in  1930  no  better  way  to  move  than  by  the  guidance  of  the  flashing  of 
colored  electric  lights  has  been  devised.  What  shall  be  said  of  us  by  the  his¬ 
torians  of  the  coming  century?  Will  they  marvel  at  this  mortality  as  a  little 
thing  which  was  vastly  surpassed  later  or  as  a  great  thing  which  later  was 
made  mercifully  less? 

Many  a  Bostonian  remembers  the  policeman  who  stood  at  the  street  cor¬ 
ners  to  protect  men  on  foot  from  the  onrush  of  horses  and  carriages  in  the  90’s. 
The  horses  stopped  at  the  waving  of  his  hand.  When  the  motor  vehicle  epoch 
came,  policemen  acting  alone  could  not  control  the  traffic.  Target  signals 
operated  by  hand  were  devised  to  give  greater  visibility  and  to  add  authority. 
Many  officers  were  brought  in  at  the  great  crossings.  At  small  crossings  officers 
came  in  where  none  had  been  needed  before.  By  the  year  1930  the  cost  has 
become  so  great  for  the  employment  of  these  trained  men  and  their  task  has 
become  so  dangerous  in  and  near  the  traffic  streams  that,  with  the  need  for 
synchronization  of  signals,  the  flashing  lights  have  been  brought  in  almost 
everywhere  to  replace  or  to  supplement  the  gesturing  men.  To  increase  the 
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visibility  of  the  men  both  for  their  own  safety  in  the  rush  and  for  their  effective¬ 
ness  as  traffic  guides,  white  gloves  are  provided  for  them,  white  shoulder  straps, 
and  also  white  platforms  which  elevate  the  men  above  the  shining  black  mass  of 
the  surging  motor  vehicles. 

\  eloci pedes  Changing  to  Automobiles  and  Airplanes 
The  genealogy  of  the  airplane,  whose  advent  marks  one  of  the  greatest 
changes  in  the  past  third  of  a  century,  and  the  history  of  the  progenitors  of  the 
bicycle  in  Boston,  is  as  follows: 


The  Hobby-horse  came  in  pictorial  form  to  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Soon 
thereafter  some  examples  were  imported  to  Boston  and  others  were  made  here. 

The  Boneshaker  —  This  arrangement  of  two  tandem  steel-tired  wooden  wheels,  having  a  seat 
above  and  between  them  and  propelled  by  foot  cranks  on  the  front  steering  wheel,  was 
well  known  in  Boston  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Many  were  made  by  wheel¬ 
wrights  in  country  towns  all  over  New  England.  They  attained  a  speed  of  six  to  eight 
miles  per  hour. 

The  Velocipede. —  This  three-wheeled  wooden  variant  of  the  “boneshaker”  was  in  wide  general 
use  by  the  boys  of  Boston  from  1870  to  1885  and  after. 

The  II  igl,  Bicycle  —  This  “wheel”  or  “machine”  or  “ordinary”  differed  from  the  “boneshaker” 
in  having  a  large  front  wheel  (48  to  70  inches  in  diameter)  over  which  the  saddle  was 
placed.  A  small  (12  to  18  inch  diameter)  wheel  trailed  at  the  rear.  Rubber  tires,  when 
used,  enabled  strong  riders  to  exceed  fifteen  miles  per  hour.  Bicycles  of  this  kind  were 
ridden  by  many  thousands  of  boys  and  men  of  Boston  from  1875  to  1890. 

The  Kangaroo  and  the  “geared  ordinary”  appeared  in  Boston  during  the  middle  and  the 
latter  part  of  the  above  period  and  attempted  to  secure  safety  by  the  use  of  smaller 
front  wheels  (geared  up)  and  a  rider’s  seat  placed  farther  behind  the  center  of  support. 

The  Star  and  the  Eagle  bicycle  appeared  in  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  “kangaroo”  and 
attempted  further  safety  by  placing  the  large  driving  wheel  at  the  rear  of  a  small  forward 
steering  wheel.  Speed  of  one  hundred  miles  per  day  for  several  consecutive  days  was 
attained  by  exceptionally  able  men. 


The  Safety  Bicycle  appeared  in  large  numbers  from  England  about  1885  and  was  widely  manu¬ 
factured  in  the  country  immediately  thereafter.  The  rear  of  the  two  equal-sized  tandem 
wheels  was  driven  by  chains  (or  gears)  from  a  central  crank  axle.  In  speed  it  equalled 
the  more  dangerous  kinds  and  was  ridden  by  tens  of  thousands  in  and  near  Boston. 

The  Pneumatic  Tired  Bicycle. —  This  air  tire  of  about  1S90  was  applied  to  all  the  above  types 
of  bicycles,  and  it  resulted  in  making  the  “safety  bicycle”  the  fastest,  lightest,  strongest 
and  safest.  All  other  forms  of  bicycle  disappeared.  Speed  rose  to  two  hundred  to 
three  hundred  miles  per  day  on  the  road,  four  hundred  miles  or  more  on  the  track.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  men,  boys,  women  and  girls  of  Boston  rode  these  machines  in  1900. 

Bicycle  Riding  became  almost  a  national  sport  in  the  mid-nineties  and  created  multiple- 
seated  pacing  machines  for  two,  three,  five,  and  even  ten  men.  Pacing  machines  driven 
by  gasolene  engines  followed  almost  immediately  and  singled  out  a  group  of  remark¬ 
ably  skillful  and  daring  men  who  designed  and  built  motorcycles  and  rode  them. 
This  type  of  mechanically-minded  man  included  several  of  a  singularly  scientific  bent, 
among  whom  the  V  right  Brothers  and  Glenn  Curtiss  became  specially  famous.  These 
men,  accustomed  to  light  construction  and  high  speeds,  and  to  danger  at  the  maximum 
speed,  experimented  with  “flying  machines,”  using  materials  familiar  to  them  in  bicycle 
construction. 

The  Airplane  was  designed,  built,  and  flown  by  bicycle  makers.  The  Wrights  came  to  Boston 
with  Curtiss  and  Grahame-V  hite  from  England  at  one  of  the  earliest  American  aviation 
meets,  held  at  Squantum  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  there  by  President  Taft  during  his 
term  at  the  \\  hite  House.  Speeds  of  forty  to  seventy  miles  per  hour  were  reached  at  a 
distance  of  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ground. 
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lhe  A"lomohile.~  This  machine,  likewise,  which  in  1930  has  revolutionized  transportation 
upon  land  and  even  by  its  influence  upon  the  water,  owes  much  to  the  bicycle  family 
"  lthHUt  the  rubber  Pneumatic  tire,  which  was  evolved  for  the  bicycle,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  light  and  fool-proof  engines  for  the  motorcycle,  the  automobile  could  not  have 
attained  at  so  early  a  date  its  general  conquest  of  mankind,  and  the  airplane  would  have 
been  delayed  in  appearing  in  the  sky. 

C  oming  generations  will  wonder  at  the  fear  which  overcame  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  horses  at  the  sight  of  the  first  bicycles  and  tricycles  on  the 
highways.  Greater  fear  came  to  horses  that  beheld  the  familiar  street  railway 
horse  car  when  its  axles  were  equipped  with  electric  motors.  The  equine 
mind  could  not  reason  with  itself  at  the  approach  of  that  vehicle,  which  moved, 
as  it  were,  b}^  supernatural  agency.  Still  greater  fear  among  horses,  amount¬ 
ing  to  terror,  greeted  the  fast,  the  roaring  and  the  gas-emitting  automobiles. 
That  terror  was  communicated  to  the  occupants  of  the  frail  wooden  carriages 
which  could  be  broken  or  overturned  in  an  instant  by  the  rearing  and  bolting 
of  the  uncontrollable  animals,  this  spectacle  of  fear  and  danger,  resulting 
in  human  lage  and  vituperation  at  the  sight  of  automobiles,  formed  one  of  the 
first  and  one  of  the  greatest  handicaps  experienced  by  motorists  in  establishing 
their  right  to  use  the  highways  at  the  beginning  of  the  motor  era. 

Coming  generations  will  also  wonder  at  the  silent,  breathless  attention, 
amounting  to  awe,  with  which  crowds  of  onlookers  beheld  the  first  public  ascents 
and  flights  of  airplanes.  Anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the  men  riding  upon  those 
flimsy  frameworks,  wonder  combined  with  delight  that  the  strange,  noisy  con¬ 
trivances  could  actually  leave  the  ground  after  the  attempts  of  thousands  of 
years,  and  a  feeling  that  the  Almighty  could  view  only  with  disapproval  such 
ascensions  on  the  part  of  men  lacking  a  divine  sanction  or  errand,—  all  these 
conflicting  thoughts  held  the  onlookers  in  a  thrall  which  may  never  be  duplicated 
in  human  history. 

In  1930  the  occasional  airplanes  which  roar  above  our  heads  attract  attention 
somewhat.  We  wonder  if  they  will  increase  in  numbers  as  did  the  automobiles 
or  fall  into  disuse  as  most  Boston  men  predicted  would  be  the  fate  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  when  it  appeared  to  the  number  of  a  few  hundred  upon  our  streets  in  the 
late  90’s. 

rJ  he  Changing  Locomotive 

In  1930  there  are  indications  that  the  steam  locomotive  has  reached  its 
peak  of  usefulness,  beauty  and  size,  and  that  its  fame,  like  that  of  the  clipper 
ship  of  1830,  will  gradually  pass  into  the  realm  of  tradition.  Now  comes  the 
commonplace  looking  electric  locomotive,  whose  motivating  mechanisms  are 
hidden.  The  oil-driven  automotive  box-like  passenger  and  freight  cars  are 
appearing  in  great  numbers  on  the  rails.  Thus  a  new  species  of  dinosaur  comes 
in  on  an  old  terrain. 

The  artists  of  our  day  do  not  paint  the  locomotive  in  its  strength  and 
speed  as  the  ancient  picture-makers  depicted  horses  and  the  old  square-rigged 
ships.  Our  painters  for  the  most  part  are  content  to  portray  copper  kettles, 
lemon  peel,  bric-a-brac,  and  familiar  faces,  clothes  and  scenes.  Artists  as  a 
class,  including  sculptors  and  poets,  are  oblivious  of  the  locomotive  as  a  thing 
of  beauty,  though  there  is  some  written  appreciation  of  its  amazing  mien, 
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its  vitality  and  its  strength.  The  sound  of  the  blasts  of  its  exhaust  steam  is  the 
loudest  of  all  our  sounds,  except  artillery.  The  roar  of  its  own  wheels  (and 
those  that  follow  it)  upon  the  track  is  not  equaled  by  the  sound  of  thunder  or 
the  roar  of  Niagara.  We  hear  the  raging  noise  of  the  locomotives  coming  in 
over  the  hills  for  five  miles,  even  for  ten  in  quiet  air.  The  smoke  rises  up  like 
a  cloud  and  mingles  with  the  clouds.  The  steam  burgeons  like  cumulus  cloud. 
In  speed,  strength,  endurance  and  docility  there  is  no  moving  thing  in  our 
time  that  can  equal  the  steam  locomotive.  LTpon  the  track  it  expresses  rage 
which  in  the  jungle  is  not  equaled  by  the  tiger  running. 

Within  twenty  years  the  locomotives  have  become  longer,  larger  barreled 
and  higher.  Many  excrescences  have  appeared  to  break  the  simple  lines  of 
the  smooth,  round  sides  and  the  jowl.  Air  pumps,  turbines  and  complexes  of 
steam  pipes  and  valve  gears  cleave  to  the  sides  like  leeches  to  the  flanks  of  a 
pachyderm,  but  nothing  can  stand  in  the  way  of  the  moving  connecting  rods 
and  the  tall  steel  wheels  which,  when  they  are  entangled  or  blocked,  wrench 
themselves  to  pieces  or  tear  asunder  whatever  stands  against  them.  The  most 
terrible  spectacle  of  destruction  in  our  day  is  a  locomotive  wrecked  with  its 
train. 

The  Rise  and  the  Decline  of  the  Broomstick  Car 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  vehicle  which  in  the  80’s  and  the  90’s  gradually 
drove  the  horse-drawn  street  railway  car  off  the  streets  of  Boston  is  now  in 
its  turn  being  driven  off  by  a  vehicle  of  another  species.  That  first  vehicle 
was  the  electric  car  operated  on  the  streets  by  current  taken  from  bare  over¬ 
head  wires  through  a  trolley  pole,  sometimes  called  a  broomstick.  The  astonish¬ 
ingly  rapid  rise  of  this  type  of  car  in  popular  favor  carried  its  trackage  over  the 
whole  city  and  far  into  the  suburbs.  Massachusetts  was  by  1910  crisscrossed  in 
all  directions  by  these  trolley  lines  which  penetrated  the  smallest  villages. 

Fate  in  the  form  of  the  automobile  and  the  automobile  bus  overwhelmed 
these  upstart  street  railways  and  by  greater  economy  of  operation  in  all  weathers 
has  led  to  the  abandonment  of  thousands  of  miles  of  tracks  and  pole  lines. 
In  1930  the  broomstick  car  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past  in  all  the 
suburbs  and  is  beginning  to  disappear  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

Other  Changes 

Mention  may  be  made  of  a  few  of  the  minor  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  structure  and  the  life  of  Boston  in  the  past  half-century.  I  will 
mention  the  bell-like  noises  which  the  tin  milk  cans  made  in  the  streets  during 
the  80’s  and  90’s.  In  1930  these  noises  are  replaced  by  the  sharp  clatter  of 
glass  milk  bottles  carried  in  wire  baskets.  The  sound  of  wooden  snow  shovels 
in  winter  has  given  way  to  the  strident  roar  of  iron  shovels.  The  crash  of 
wooden  window  blinds  swinging  against  the  house  wall  is  rarely  heard  nowadays 
in  the  gales,  but  the  screech  of  revolving  chimney  tops  needing  oil  has  added  a 
louder  token  of  the  strength  of  the  Boston  winds. 

The  street  cries  of  peddlers  in  the  80’s  calling,  “Wild  duck,  wild  duck,” 
“Any  old  rags  or  bottles,”  “Buy  lob,”  “Fresh  mackerel,”  “Strawberries,” 
“Sixteen  bananas  for  a  quarter,”  “Fresh  Messina  oranges,”  “Pans  and  kettles 
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to  mend,  boilers  to  mend,”  —  these  and  other  musical  calls  have  been  silenced 
by  laws  of  the  city  except  in  the  poorest  districts,  where  the  voice  of  the  umbrella 
mender  and  the  tinkling  bell  of  the  scissors  and  knife  grinder  may  be  heard. 
Ordinances  have  barred  the  musical  hand-organ  of  the  SO’s,  the  mechanical 
street  piano  and  the  brass  band  of  the  90’s.  The  boys  of  the  80’s  could  detect 
by  the  sound  the  difference  between  the  hand  organ  which  carried  a  monkey 
and  the  ones  which  were  without  the  friendly  company  of  this  captivating 
simian.  The  delectable  music  of  the  flute,  violin  and  harp  which  played  trios 
in  front  of  grog-shops  is  not  heard.  Fire  bells  no  longer  ring  ‘‘box”  numbers. 
The  sharp  twitter  of  the. hordes  of  English  sparrows  has  nearly  ceased;  now¬ 
adays  there  is  no  pattering  sound  of  shoes  on  the  sidewalk  pavement  since 
almost  every  man  walks  on  soft  rubber  heels. 

Yet  the  noises  of  the  city  of  today  are  greater  than  ever.  We  submit  to 
the  roar  and  shriek  of  the  flanged  iron  wheels  of  street  railway  cars,  the  clash 
and  roar  of  the  gearing  and  the  chain  drive  gear  of  motor  trucks,  the  tooting 
of  countless  motor  horns,  the  bells  of  hospital  ambulances,  the  unearthly  moan 
and  screak  of  the  firemen’s  sirens,  the  cry  of  the  break  shoes  of  the  motor  car 
wheels,  the  roar  of  coal  running  through  the  long  iron  chutes  which  lead  from 
the  coal  trucks  to  the  windows  of  the  cellars  or  to  the  sidewalk  “covers.”  The 
overpowering  thunder  of  electric  trains  running  along  the  naked  steel  lattice 
girders  of  the  elevated  railway  structures  greets  the  ear.  By  comparison  the 
horns  and  whistles  of  the  tugboats  and  steamers  in  the  harbor  make  light  and 
harmonious  music. 

The  ear-splitting  sound  of  the  pneumatic  riveting  machine  tells  half  the 
city  where  the  new  buildings  of  steel  are  being  erected  to  replace  old  structures 
of  wood  and  self-sustaining  masonry.  These  old  buildings  went  up  as  late  as 
1900  to  the  gentle  stroke  of  the  carpenters’  hammer  and  the  masons’  hand 
trowel,  which  in  their  time  were  considered  to  be  noisy  tools,  though  they  are 
considered  musical  now.  However,  the  modernistic  musicians  of  1930  tell  us 
that  the  sound  of  the  steam  hammer,  the  planing  mill,  the  boiler  factory  and 
the  locomotive  whistling  and  emitting  its  blasts  of  steam  are  motifs  of  the 
music  that  is  to  be.  Poets  who  praise  the  sleigh-bell  music  of  the  90’s  are 
considered  out  of  date,  but  the  men  who  praise  the  sounds  made  by  the  jazz 
radio  and  by  the  “  loud  speaker”  of  the  streets  are  reckoned  appreciative  geniuses. 

The  sight  and  the  smell  of  factory  chimney  smoke  is  abating  in  Boston 
in  1930  but  every  man’s  linen,  his  books  and  his  pictures  are  still  blackened 
by  that  smoke.  Evergreen  trees  planted  in  the  Public  Garden  die  from  the 
city  smoke  and  dust.  Garbage  wagon  smells  are  less  in  1930.  Horse  smells 
are  replaced  by  the  smells  of  gasolene  and  fuel  oils  fresh,  burning  and  burnt. 
Tobacco  is  more  in  evidence  by  its  varied  smells  and  fragrances.  As  in  the 
old  days,  when  the  east  wind  blows  from  the  harbor  the  smell  of  the  sea  comes 
in  and  fills  the  heart  of  the  Bostonian  with  memories  and  longings.  With 
the  salt  air  comes  the  aroma  of  coffee  roasting  in  the  ovens  near  Atlantic 
avenue.  The  smell  of  fish  boats  and  naval  stores  comes  in  also. 

The  sky  of  downtown  Boston  is  no  longer  darkened  by  that  cloud  of 
telegraph,  telephone  and  electric  poles,  frameworks  and  wires  which  hung 
over  the  streets  and  the  low  roofs  of  the  SO’s.  The  ground  now  contains 
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all  these  wires.  They  consort  with  an  amazing  number  of  water  and  gas 
pipes  of  all  sizes,  and  with  a  seemingly  hopeless  tangle  of  conduits,  ducts, 
mains,  sewers,  manholes,  subways,  power  lines,  pneumatic  tubes  and  other 
utility  carriers  whose  number  contantly  increases  and  whose  needs  are  met  by 
hundreds  of  men  who  lead  a  subterranean  existence  during  the  working  hours 
of  night  and  day. 

Food  Taken  fkom  the  Private  Cupboard  and  from  the  Public  Machine 

The  phrase  “hand-to-mouth  existence”  is  a  byword,  yet  it  describes  a 
condition  which  may  be  noble.  Our  forbears  lived  thus  within  the  family. 
The  family  raised  its  own  wheat  for  its  own  bread.  The  family  lived  by  its 
own  contacts  with  the  fisheries,  with  the  cultivated  ground,  the  pastures  and 
the  woodlands.  The  family  harvested,  stored  and  prepared  its  own  food. 
Unless  we  look  back  to  that  early  struggle  and  to  its  successes  we  cannot 
appreciate  the  1930  phase  of  that  same  struggle  and  success  which  has  come 
into  existence  slowly  in  the  three  centuries  and  which  now  involves  most  of 
the  families  of  Boston. 

In  1930  the  family  has  little  or  no  direct  contact  with  the  natural  reservoirs 
of  food  supply.  We  earn  money  at  a  trade  or  profession.  Then  we  give 
mone}'  in  exchange  for  food.  We  often  sit  down  to  this  food  at  a  public  table, 
where,  on  spreading  a  napkin,  public  servants  lay  food  before  us  and  all  but 
feed  us  with  their  hands.  These  servants  are  sustained  by  the  organization 
and  the  machinery  of  warehouses,  cold  storage  plants,  canneries,  bakeries, 
delivery  trucks,  heating  plants,  ventilating  systems,  laundries,  plumbing 
fixtures,  lighting  arrangements,  credits,  mortgages,  legal  advice  and  medical 
service.  In  1930  we  are  surrounded  by  public  dining  establishments,  quick- 
lunch  restaurants,  cafeterias,  lunch  parlors,  beverage  spas,  tea  rooms,  self- 
service  lockers,  the  universal  hot  dog  stands,  oyster  bars,  sea  food  places  and 
the  sandwich  counters. 

We  do  not  condemn.  We  merely  note  the  detachment  of  the  man  and 
the  family  of  1930  from  the  ancient  food  sources.*  Some  philosophers  of 
our  time  regard  this  detachment  of  the  family  as  a  benign  escape  from  drudgery 
and  as  an  open  door  to  intellectual  advance.  Others  see  no  advance,  but 
only  a  change,  with  new  drudgery  added  and  new  barriers  rising  up  against 
the  fancy,  the  imagination  and  the  spirit.  These  philosophers  find  no  gain 
in  leisure  but  only  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  tasks  for  each  individual. 
The  individual  now  has  a  less  varied  existence  and  cannot  use  leisure  as  profitably 
as  he  could  if  his  struggle  for  existence  were  more  varied.  He  is  an  incident 

♦Editorial  Note. —  In  the  main,  as  Mr.  Shurcliff  suggests,  the  Bostonian  of  today  is  dependent  upon 
others  for  his  food.  The  soil  of  the  city  has  become  valuable  almost  directly  in  the  ratio  of  its  barrenness,—  a 
curious  inversion  of  the  ancient  values. 

The  transition,  however,  has  been  a  gradual  one  and  is  not  yet  complete.  Within  three  or  four  decades 
small  herds  of  cows  might  be  seen  grazing  in  even  so  well-settled  a  district  as  South  Boston;  and  there  is  still  a 
flourishing  dairy  on  Corey  Hill,  Brighton.  During  the  World  War  ploughs  and  harrows  reappeared,  after  long 
absence,  in  such  places  as  the  Playstead  in  Franklin  Park,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  citizens  for  planting. 
In  the  school  gardens  vegetables  are  raised  by  the  pupils;  and  tiny  patches  of  corn  and  other  food  crops,  often 
planted  by  foreigners,  are  still  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  residential  sections.  On  the  outermost  fringe  of  the 
city  southward  are  a  few  dwindling  farms. 

The  greatest  exception,  of  course,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  Boston  with  its  Ashing  fleet  of  two  hundred 
vessels  provides  most  of  its  own  sea  food  and  has  a  good  surplus  to  sell. 
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in  a  round  of  work  of  which  only  one  phase  is  meted  out  to  him.  His  resources 
of  capability  are  not  searched  as  they  were  in  the  old  days.  He  has  an  easier 
time  now,  so  they  say,  but  no  compensating  gain  seems  to  arise  from  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  presented  to  him  by  increased  leisure. 

Waste  of  Wood  Changing  to  Waste  of  Iron 

Extensive  dumps  of  clean  refuse  and  ashes  upon  vacant  land  are  now 
one  of  the  conspicuous  sights  of  the  outer  margins  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  70’s  dumps  of  this  kind  were  small  and  were  chiefly 
of  leaf  and  wood  rubbish,  broken  crockery,  coal  ashes  and  earth.  Paper  and 
iron,  also  whole  glass  bottles  and  crocks,  were  too  precious  to  be  thrown  away 
then.  Rags  were  sorted  out,  white  and  colored,  and  exchanged  at  the  door  by 
the  housewife  for  tinware.  Nowadays  the  waste  consists  chiefly  of  news¬ 
papers,  paper  boxes,  worn-out  iron  utensils,  iron  bed  frames,  the  iron  and  steel 
fragments  of  automobiles  and  light  machinery,  broken  concrete,  broken  bricks, 
coal  ashes,  bottles  and  crocks,  whole  and  broken.  Wood,  having  become 
precious,  is  not  seen  on  these  modern  dumps  except  in  small  quantity  and  in 
small  fragments.  The  vast  accumulations  are  made  through  free  dump 
privileges  and  usually  occupy  low  or  wet  vacant  ground  upon  which  streets, 
buildings  or  parks  may  one  day  be  built.  1  hus  are  blotted  out  pleasant  marshes, 
small  ponds,  streams  and  low  pastures  which  cannot  find  a  place  in  the  physical 
structure  of  the  advancing  city.  Thus  a  record  is  made  for  the  excavators 
of  the  future  to  ponder  upon.  They  will  find  what  we  regarded  as  worthless 
and  they  can  gauge  thereby  our  stage  in  enlightenment. 


The  Passing  of  the  Saloon 

The  wide-open  saloon  has  passed.  In  the  80’s  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  of 
the  first  floor  frontage  of  Cambridge  street  from  Charles  street  to  the  foot  of 
Hancock  street  was  occupied  by  saloons,  over  whose  bars  liquors  of  all  kinds 
were  sold.  The  double-hung  half-doors  which  opened  into  these  saloons,  the 
crowds  of  men  who  frequented  the  room,  the  undulating  cloud  of  tobacco 
smoke  which  floated  near  the  ceilings,  the  vast  mirrors  decorated  with  patterns 
drawn  in  white  on  the  glass  itself,  and  the  general  combined  fragrance  of  hops, 
casks,  whiskey,  spirits  and  beer  have  not  been  forgotten  along  with  the  con¬ 
viviality  whose  angle  of  incidence  was  not  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  lefiection. 

The  maps  of  Boston  and  the  old  directories  will  show  the  location  of  the 
vast  number  of  saloons  which  were  busy  catering  to  all  sections  of  the  city 
with  all  degrees  of  refinement  and  abandon  in  the  days  before  the  Woild 
War.  Posterity  can  judge  better  than  we  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  changes 
which  overcame  the  open  saloon  in  Boston. 

Changes  in  Fashion 

Changes  in  apparel  from  much  cloth  with  many  folds  to  little  cloth  without 
a  crease  and  with  hardly  a  button,  are  recorded  in  the  photographs  of  the  past 
two  or  three  decades.  The  fashion  of  walking  with  toes  outturned  has  changed 
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to  the  style  of  toes  almost  straight  ahead.  Mincing  steps  have  grown  longer. 
Arms  swing  freely.  Cultivated  men  and  women  may  laugh  uproariously  nowa¬ 
days  and  may  swear  without  being  damned,  but  if  they  assume  airs  of  virtue 
they  are  relegated  to  cold  isolation.  Veneer  both  in  men  and  furniture  is  not 
valued  as  it  was  in  1840.  The  American  poetry,  music,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  dancing  and  deportment  of  1840  are  too  near  us  historically  to 
hold  popular  respect,  but  there  is  reverence  amounting  to  awe  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  1770  or  earlier  days.  Greece  of  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  is 
losing  interest  among  us  in  favor  of  the  earliest  dynasties  of  Egypt  and  of  Ur. 
Popular  interest  in  old  Central  America  is  coming  in  with  a  rush.  Interest 
in  Japan  is  waning.  Interest  in  modernistic  art  may  perhaps  languish  like 
jazz  or  it  may  take  a  new  lease  of  life  like  the  present  public  interest  in  rela¬ 
tivity,  electrons,  protons  and  other  things  invisible  and  intangible. 


The  Divining  Rod 

In  the  beginning  of  Boston,  the  clear  brooks  and  the  springs  provided 
water  for  the  households.  In  the  first  century,  when  brooks  became  defiled 
and  the  springs  were  inadequate,  the  witch-hazel  wand  (so  they  said)  showed 
where  wells  could  get  water.  The  wand  could  not  fail.  Water  abounded 
everywhere.  By  the  year  1840  wells,  pumps  and  cisterns  were  the  chief  water- 
getters  of  Boston,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  in  their  supply.  Therefore, 
water  was  soon  brought  by  pipes  from  the  streams  and  ponds  of  Sudbury, 
Cochituate,  Medford  (subsequently  from  Clinton),  and  from  other  then  distant 
country  districts  to  Boston  and  to  sister  towns.  No  divining  rod  was  needed 
then  to  show  where  water  was  in  Boston.  It  overflowed  from  every  house. 
The  problem  was  to  get  rid  of  the  effluent  water.  Cesspools  could  not  contain 
it,  therefore  sewers  were  hastily  built  to  the  Charles,  the  Mystic  and  the  Nepon- 
set,  from  all  the  cities  and  towns  which  were  not  on  the  sea. 

By  1890  the  sewers,  so  expeditiously  built,  had  created  intolerable  nuisances 
in  all  those  streams.  Death  walked  abroad  along  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
Boston,  Medford,  Malden,  Newton,  Brookline,  Dorchester  and  all  other 
nearby  towns  and  villages.  Death  in  this  guise  could  not  be  combated  by 
the  individual  cities  and  towns  acting  alone.  The  common  enemy  forced  the 
communities  to  act  in  concert  and  the  Greater  Boston  we  hear  much  of  began 
to  be.  It  is  only  a  beginning  as  yet.  The  problems  of  water  supply  and  drainage 
led  to  the  creation  of  metropolitan  commissions,  but  in  1930  there  is  still  no 
political  union  linking  the  cities  and  towns. 


Could  Boston  Have  Been  Planned  Earlier? 

As  we  noted  in  the  beginning,  the  planners  Imhotep  and  Ictinus  preceded 
the  founding  of  Boston  by  thousands  of  years.  If  they  had  lived  later,  they 
could  not  have  planned  Boston.  To  Bostonians  a  plan,  especially  when  it 
comes  from  without,  always  seems  an  affectation,  if  not  a  presumption.  The 
future  physical  needs  of  a  town  so  frail  yet  so  self-motivating,  and  having  so  hot 
a  temper  at  heart  to  discard  the  commonly  accepted  forms,  even  in  the  realm  of 
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government,  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  a  Bostonian  and  still  less  by  that 
Egyptian  or  Greek.  The  futility  of  making  a  plan  for  Boston  in  those  days  was 
so  vast  that  the  thought  of  a  plan  occurred  only  to  the  simple-minded  cows  who 
are  said  to  have  laid  out  the  narrow,  meandering  streets  of  the  young  city. 

A  century  and  a  half  later,  Boston  might  have  made  a  plan  to  guide  its  own 
growth  if  it  had  followed  the  lead  of  the  Federal  City  and  Philadelphia  and  the 
capital  of  \  irginia,  all  of  which  had  made  plans  following  English  and  French 
prototypes,  adapted  to  American  ideas,  but  Boston  chose  to  continue  its  growth 
in  the  old-fashioned  way  by  adding  to  its  original  self  at  each  step  only  where 
the  footing  for  man  and  beast  was  the  surest  at  the  moment. 

Far  from  being  an  arraignment  of  Boston,  this  account  of  the  practical 
Bostonian  attitude  toward  planning  makes  clear  the  source  of  the  series  of 
astonishingly  original  forward  steps  which  were  taken  by  Boston,  in  the  same 
matter-of-fact  way  but  with  a  wholly  different  emphasis,  about  1880.  Boston 
realized  then  before  any  other  American  city  that  the  moment  had  come  to 
make  plans  of  a  new  kind  for  modern  life  in  great  communities,  plans  having  a 
reach  far  beyond  the  mere  patterning  of  local  streets  and  their  relation  to  small 
structures. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  Boston  immediately  planned  and  built 
a  system  of  generous,  well  co-ordinated  local  parks.  Within  about  two  decades 
afterward  Boston  created  a  unique  system  of  metropolitan  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal.  About  1893  Boston  planned  and  established  the  first  Metro¬ 
politan  Park  System  and  followed  this  by  building  a  system  of  metropolitan 
parkways.  In  1907  Boston  made  the  first  American  metropolitan  plan,  which 
embraced  Boston  and  the  thirty-nine  surrounding  cities  and  towns. 

In  still  later  years,  when  the  tests  have  come,  Boston  has  led  other  cities  in 
planning,  as  the  records  contained  in  this  volume  will  show.  Looking  back¬ 
ward,  who  would  have  been  able  to  improve  Boston  in  the  early  days  as  she  grew? 
Who  would  change  the  ancient  plan  of  the  older  part  of  Boston  now  except 
to  widen  and  straighten  where  absolutely  necessary?  The  early  Bostonians 
might  have  built  straight  streets,  but  who  would  thank  them  today  for  that 
gesture  of  monotony?  Among  American* cities,  Boston  has  been  saved  from 
the  brand  of  the  gridiron,  first  because  the  Boston  mind  did  not  run  in  such 
parallels,  and  secondly  because  the  good  sense  of  the  townspeople  and  their 
limited  pocketbooks  could  not  disregard  the  crooked  shore  line  and  the  hills  and 
hollows  of  the  upland.  Those  hard-headed  men  saw  no  virtue  in  straight 
streets.  That  the  early  Boston  mind  did  not  create  a  commonplace  gridiron  of 
the  type  which  makes  the  plan  of  New  York  exactly  resemble  the  plan  of  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  and  thousands  of  other  American  cities,  should  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  us  today. 

Most  phases  of  modern  planning  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  most 
discerning  of  the  old  planners.  Steam  and  electric  railroading  with  the  great 
yards,  shops,  stations  and  trackage  above  and  below  ground  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  Similarly,  the  motor  traffic,  the  vast,  deep  water  docks  and 
anchorages,  the  airports,  the  widespread  industrial  plants,  the  great  storage 
warehouses,  arsenals,  stores,  hospitals,  schools,  asylums,  prisons,  and  the  need 
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for  great  recreation  areas  for  the  host  of  pleasure  seekers  could  not  have  been 
foreseen.  They  are  out  of  scale  with  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  early  times. 

However,  those  early  Bostonians  could  have  bequeathed  to  us  at  least  one 
enduring  legacy  of  a  kind  which  lay  within  their  grasp  and  their  means  but  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  buy.  That  legacy  would  have  been  a  series  of  ordinary 
public  squares,  which  in  1930  would  add  distinction  to  central  Boston  and  would 
relieve  it  of  the  monotony  of  the  endless  panorama  of  streets  and  buildings. 

It  should  be  recorded  of  Boston  in  1930  that  her  citizens  of  today  have  been 
among  the  first  in  America  to  awaken  to  an  appreciation  of  the  handiwork  of 
the  early  men  of  this  county  and  to  take  part  in  that  most  modern  of  all  plan¬ 
ning  movements  which  attempts  to  save  the  ancient  work  from  destruction  and 
to  preserve  it  to  enrich  our  own  times.  The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  a  city 
cannot  call  itself  modern  if  it  lacks  evidence  of  this  practical  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  its  own  origins. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  TERCENTENARY  OBSERVANCE 


By  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 

The  year  1930  was  to  bring  to  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  many  another  community  within  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  the 
opportunity  of  appropriately  marking  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  that  city  and  of  the  founding  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts. 

It  appeal’s  that  the  celebration  of  any  important  anniversary  of  this  sort 
becomes  the  more  difficult  the  larger  the  community  and  therefore  the  greater 
the  number  of  people  involved.  In  the  case  of  Boston  further  obstacles  were 
imposed.  In  part,  these  may  properly  be  considered  as  innate  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  a  conservative  Anglo-Saxon  group,  such  as  comprised  the  older 
citizenry  of  this  eastern  metropolis;  in  part,  they  arose  because  of  certain 
political  circumstances  that  conspired  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  city 
government  to  concur  with  the  opening  of  the  anniversary  year. 

In  consequence,  the  year  1930  came  to  be  well  upon  its  way  before  it  was 
possible  for  the  newly  re-elected  Mayor,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Curley,  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  celebration,  to  appoint  the  members  of  a  committee 
authorized  to  arrange  a  program  that  would  worthily  place  before  the  people  of 
the  country  the  importance  of  this  date  in  the  history  and  development  of  the 
entire  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  section,  state  and  city  most  intimately  concerned. 

As  soon  as  the  initial  membership  of  this  committee  was  announced,  a 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House  on  the  afternoon  of  January 
30,  1930.  The  Mayor,  who  presided,  introduced  some  of  the  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  including  its  chairman,  the  Honorable  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
a  former  Mayor  of  the  city,  and  called  upon  several  of  those  present  for  sugges¬ 
tions.  An  unexpected  amount  of  enthusiasm  was  developed  at  this  meeting, 
and  the  constructive  work  of  the  committee  w'ent  on  weekly  —  and  almost 
daily  —  from  that  date  and  hour. 

Such  records  of  the  celebration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
as  had  been  preserved  w’ere  searched,  and  from  the  study  of  these  records  w'ere 
evolved  several  of  the  more  important  and  successful  details  of  the  subsequent 
celebration.  Among  other  interesting  items  was  the  discovery  that  the  chief 
marshal  of  the  city  parade  on  that  occasion  had  bequeathed  his  baton  of  office, 
along  with  an  accompanying  greeting,  to  his  successor  of  fifty  years  later. 

These  relics  wrere  found  and  used  again. 

Fortunately  for  the  final  success  of  the  celebration,  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  inaugurate  the  w’ork  of  preparation,  in  part  at  least,  some  time  in 
advance  of  the  actual  year.  Mr.  Curley,  during  a  former  administration  (1922 
to  1925),  had  asked  for  a  preliminary  report  to  be  made,  and  had  turned  for 
advice  to  an  organized  group  of  citizens  that  since  1912  had  assisted  the  city 
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officials  in  planning  and  furthering  public  celebrations.  This  volunteer  citi¬ 
zen  s  organization,  known  as  “The  Citizens’  Public  Celebrations  Association,” 
had  been  formed  during  a  previous  administration  of  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  It 
had  as  its  aim  the  improvement  of  the  character  of  the  celebration  of  public 
holidays  and,  as  it  had  helped  to  supervise  such  celebrations  for  several  years, 
it  had  gained  much  practical  experience  in  this  field.  Its  membership,  therefore, 
was  awake  to  the  importance  of  the  oncoming  anniversary,  as  well  as  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  that  would  probably  be  encountered  in  carrying  out  the 
commemorative  program. 

A  report  was  prepared  by  this  organization,  which  included  the  formation 
of  a  committee  so  broadly  representative  that  it  would  avoid  all  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  complications.  I  his  was  submitted  to  the  present  Mayor  and  approved  by 
him  near  the  end  of  his  previous  administration  in  1925.  He  even  appropriated 
money  for  inaugurating  the  scheme  proposed,  and  appointed  a  committee  which 
would  have  authority  to  work  out  a  plan  for  the  celebration,  a  few  months  before 
he  went  out  of  office;  but  the  activities  of  this  committee  unfortunately  ended 
with  the  passing  of  his  administration. 

Shortly  afterward  another  effort  was  made  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  the  importance  of  the  anniversary  from  its  wider  aspects  and  especially 
as  it  concerned  the  Commonwealth,—  for  the  event  to  be  commemorated  was 
not  the  founding  of  Boston  alone  but  the  establishment  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  From  this  broader  movement  came  about  the  inauguration  of 
many  town  celebrations,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a  State  Commission- 

while  general  interest  was  aroused  not  only  within  the  state  but  in  the  countrv 
at  large. 

Since  many  western  and  middle  western  communities  today  contain  a  large 
representation  of  people  of  New  England  birth  or  origin,  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  arouse  in  individuals  or  family  groups  a  desire  to  plan  for  a 
summer  vacation  or  visit  of  return  to  those  communities  in  Massachusetts  or 
New  England  in  which  they  might  still  have  family  associations.  No  exposition 
or  great  central  feature  formed  part  of  the  plan.  It  was  decided  rather  to  make 
a  feature  of  the  local  celebrations  all  over  the  state  as  a  means  of  interesting 
prospective  visitors. 

And  so  an  effort  was  made,  in  advance  of  the  anniversary,  to  organize  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  various  communities  of  Massachusetts  that  would  illustrate 
vith  some  approach  to  historical  fitness  the  progressive  steps  of  the  settlement 
of  New  England,  and  at  the  same  time  to  correlate  the  various  dates  that  might 
be  selected  and  combine  them  into  some  general  preliminary  program  for  nation¬ 
wide  distribution  and  circulation. 

As  things  worked  out,  the  State  Commission  spent  most  of  its  energy  and 
the  bulk  of  its  appropriation  on  a  single  event,  an  imposing  program  of  oratory, 
given  on  Boston  Common  from  a  structure  known  as  the  “Tribune,”  erected 
for  use  on  that  occasion.  Other  than  this,  the  direct  participation  of 'the  Com¬ 
monwealth  was  restricted  to  the  commemoration  on  October  20,  by  a  legal 
group,  of  the  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  General  Court.  The  only 
endeavor  to  appeal  to  the  public  for  participation  came  from  the  Music  Com-  ' 
mittee,  which  rather  late  in  the  year  organized  a  public  concert  of  American 
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music,  representative  of  different  periods  during  the  last  three  centuries;  and 
from  another  committee,  working  with  representatives  of  certain  foreign  groups, 
which  planned  and  carried  through  during  midsummer  a  varied  series  of  racial 
programs.  These  included  exhibitions  of  native  arts  and  crafts,  as  well  as 
entertainments  consisting  of  native  songs,  dances  and  musical  and  dramatic 
interludes,  which  proved  to  be  particularly  popular  with  the  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  and  descent,  who  either  participated  or  were  invited  to  attend. 

A  detailed  history  of  the  city  celebration  has  been  published  separately 
in  one  of  the  official  city  documents  issued  during  the  following  year.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  securing  particular  information  in  regard  to  its 
various  features  may  be  referred  to  that  publication,  which  is  entitled  “The 
Tercentenary  of  the  Founding  of  Boston.”  The  present  chapter  is  necessarily 
more  condensed  and  will  treat  the  subject  from  a  somewhat  different  and  more 
general  point  of  view. 

A  comparison  with  the  last  great  celebration  presents  points  of  interest. 
So  far  as  the  older  records  can  now  be  interpreted,  it  would  appear  that  the 
floats  paraded  fifty  years  ago  wrere  in  many  instances  as  well  designed  and  as 
artistically  conceived  as  those  wre  were  able  to  present  this  year.  In  size  they 
were,  perhaps,  less  impressive.  So  far  as  the  motor  truck  has  made  improve¬ 
ment  possible,  we  may  possess  an  advantage,  and  yet  those  floats  in  the  1930 
parade  that  had  recourse  to  several  pairs  of  horses,  with  accompanying  festive 
trappings,  evidently  made  a  special  appeal  to  many  of  the  spectators. 

Of  course,  we  have  today  more  effective  means  of  lighting, —  particularly 
when  the  light  is  played  indirectly  upon  some  feature  or  dominating  group. 
Here  electricity  is  an  invention  of  great  helpfulness;  though  this  year  it  is 
to  be  doubted  if  full  use  was  made  of  its  possibilities,  either  in  the  night  parade 
of  floats  or  the  lighting  of  public  monuments  and  historic  buildings.  And  it, 
too,  lacks  the  moving  flare  and  flicker  of  the  older-fashioned  flambeaux! 

Coming  to  the  actual  program,  as  it  was  finally  worked  out  by  a  public- 
spirited  committee,  we  find,  first  of  all,  that  an  especial  character  appropriate 
to  the  year  was  given  to  all  the  usual  holiday  celebrations.  In  this  part  of 
its  program  the  committee  w'as  greatly  aided  by  the  experience  of  the  Citizens’ 
Public  Celebrations  Association  and  the  loyal  and  intelligent  co-operation  of 
Mr.  J.  Philip  O’Connell,  the  City  Director  of  Celebrations.  New  Year’s  Day 
had  already  been  marked  with  especial  ceremonies,  and  the  Washington-Lincoln 
exercises  on  February  16  and  the  March  17  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day  in 
South  Boston  were  made  impressive  by  appropriate  features,  including  on  the 
latter  date  the  dedication  of  a  tablet  on  lower  State  street,  marking  the  point  of 
embarkation  of  the  retiring  British  troops. 

On  April  19  the  usual  reproduction  of  the  rides  of  Paul  Revere  and  William 
Dawres  from  Boston  and  Roxbury  to  Lexington  was  amplified  and  extended 
by  including  for  the  first  time  the  ride  of  Samuel  Prescott  from  Lexington  on  to 
Concord.  The  fight  at  Concord  Bridge  was  also  reproduced  on  its  own  terrain 
at  a  later  date  during  the  year. 

On  June  6  Dorchester  presented  a  program  planned  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  its  Puritan  founders  in  1630,  which  included  a  reception  to  Mayor 
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W  heeler  and  a  party  of  visitors  from  Dorchester,  England.  In  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  the  town,  where  historic  dwellings  were  still  preserved,  the  old  houses 
weie  thi own  open  and  many  of  the  residents  received  visitors  in  their  ancestral 
gowns  of  different  colonial  periods.  I  his  feature  was  also  carried  out  on  Beacon 
Hill,  on  June  12,  with  great  success,  under  the  title,  “Old  Days  on  Beacon  Hill,” 
and  similar  revivals  in  other  Massachusetts  towns  proved  among  the  most 
popular  and  interesting  events  ot  the  anniversary  year. 

1  he  celebration  of  Bunker  Hill  Day  on  June  17  was  another  occasion  on 
which  especial  historical  features  were  appropriately  provided,  including  the 
reproduction  of  an  early  colonial  public  meeting  in  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House.  Soon  afterward,  beginning  with  June  23,  Medford  started  a  week  of 
performances  of  a  historical  “Pageant  of  the  Mystic,”  and  on  June  25  Cam¬ 
bridge  inaugurated  its  celebration  by  a  parade  and  reception  to  Harry  A. 
Franklin,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  England.  On  June  27  Boston  wel¬ 
comed  Bear  Admiral  Bichard  E.  Byrd,  returning  from  his  Antarctic  voyage, 
with  a  laige  public  meeting  on  the  Common  and  a  dinner  in  the  evening, —  not 
quite  a  Tercentenary  feature,  perhaps,  but  not  wholly  irrelevant,  either,  since 
Bear  Admiral  Byrd  is  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Pocahontas,  who,  if  the  legend 
is  to  be  believed,  rescued  the  bold  explorer  who  gave  New  England  its  name 
and  even  visited  and  mapped  Boston  Harbor. 

Meanwhile  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  regular  Tercentenary  features  was 
held  in  Lenway  Park  on  June  10.  This  was  a  commemorative  festival,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  School  Department.  The  program  consisted  of  an  historical 
pageant,  together  with  music,  athletic  exhibitions  and  other  features  illustrating 
the  multifold  activities  of  the  public  schools.  A  grand  march  of  all  the  par¬ 
ticipants,  brilliant  in  the  color  effect  of  the  variegated  costumes  and  admirable 
in  its  dignity  and  discipline,  concluded  this  school  festival. 

For  Independence  Day,  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening,  a  special 
pageant,  called  I  he  Beacon,”  was  produced  at  the  Frog  Pond  on  Boston 
Common. 

On  July  14  began  a  series  of  exhibitions  at  Symphony  Hall,  by  different 
races  represented  in  the  population  of  present-day  Boston,  which  continued 
through  two  weeks.  These  were  made  possible  largely  through  the  interest 
and  geneiosity  of  Mrs.  \\  illiam  Lowell  Putnam.  Perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  of  these  exhibitions  was  a  performance  of  the  “CEdipus  Bex”  of  Sophocles 
given  in  English,  as  a  contribution  of  the  Greeks  of  Boston.  Several  of  the 
programs  were  repeated  on  later  evenings  at  the  Tercentenary  Tribune,  the 
structure  erected  by  the  state  on  the  Charles  Street  Mall  of  Boston  Common, 
and  in  Franklin  Park. 

The  following  day,  July  15,  was  the  date  of  the  “Great  Meeting,”  for 
which  the  Tribune  had  been  built.  At  this  meeting,  which  was  arranged  by 
the  State  Commission,  a  notable  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Bight  Honorable 
Herbert  Laurens  Fisher,  F.  B.  S.,  Warden  of  New  College,  Oxford,  England. 
Robert  Grant  of  Boston  read  a  poem  and  Governor  Allen  and  Mayor  Curley 
addressed  the  gathering,  which  was  estimated  to  number  40,000.  Sound 
amplifiers,  a  device  not  known  fifty  years  ago,  enabled  the  voices  of  the  speakers 
to  be  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  audience. 
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The  following  evening  the  Tribune  was  first  used  for  a  city  program, 
called  “ Mayors’  Night,”  having  been  taken  over  by  the  City  Tercentenary 
Committee,  wired  for  night  lighting,  and  equipped  with  dressing  rooms  and 
other  facilities.  The  stage  also  was  made  over  to  suit  it  to  dramatic  perform¬ 
ances  and  dancing.  The  building  became,  from  that  night  on  to  the  first  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  center  of  the  Tercentenary  entertainment  program,  as  well  as  the 
headquarters  for  information  and  housing  bureaus,  which  had  been  organized 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  to  the  city. 

On  July  22  the  first  concert  was  given  by  the  Tercentenary  Municipal 
Band,  an  organization  that  was  inaugurated  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Mayor  to 
supply  music  for  the  remainder  of  the  summer.  This  new  Municipal  Band 
was  selected  from  the  best  material  available.  It  was  of  full  concert  size, 
consisting  of  seventy  players,  and  able  to  undertake  the  highest  class  of  band 
music.  The  series  of  Esplanade  Concerts,  so-called,  given  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  Fiedler  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  River  Basin,  had  started  earlier  in  July  and  continued  to 
August  19. 

Upon  August  1  and  2,  the  annual  regatta  of  the  National  Rowing  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  on  the  Charles  River  Basin,  and  during  this  month  the  series  of 
evening  entertainments,  featuring  the  music,  dancing,  gymnastics  and  drama 
of  various  races,  was  continued  on  the  Tribune  stage  on  Boston  Common  and 
at  Franklin  Park.  The  nightly  attendance  at  these  performances  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  4,000  to  15,000  people.  They  were  thus  the  most  popular  events 
of  the  year,  attracting  more  spectators  than  any  other  features  except  the  great 
civic  and  military  parade  which  took  place  during  Boston  Week. 

For  the  strangers  visiting  New  England,  these  evening  programs  given  by 
the  city  upon  the  Common  were  unquestionably  the  most  important  part  of 
the  city  celebration.  Many  visitors  probably  came  in  to  see  the  great  parade 
or  to  participate  in  some  of  the  numerous  events  of  Boston  Week;  but  these 
were  mostly  from  the  suburbs  or  comparatively  near  at  hand.  And,  of  course, 
a  large  part  of  the  audience  on  all  these  occasions  was  representative  of  the 
summer  population  of  the  city  itself.  The  Franklin  Park  programs  drew  from 
the  suburbs  and  the  parts  of  the  city  in  that  direction.  The  Symphony  Hall 
events  were  of  especial  interest  to  the  different  racial  groups  comprising  so 
large  a  part  of  the  population,  and  to  those  who  were  informed,  or  wished  to 
be,  about  the  arts  and  industries  of  these  European  groups.  Something  of  the 
same  appeal  was  contained  in  many  of  the  Common  evening  programs;  and 
here,  too,  the  major  part  of  the  audience  in  attendance  came  from  the  densely 
populated  portions  of  the  old  city  back  of  Beacon  Hill  or  the  adjacent  West 
End.  Persistent  attendants,  night  after  night,  were  the  Chinese,  the  Italians 
and  other  southern  Europeans,  as  well  as  the  descendants  of  the  northern 
nations.  The  2,500  seats  provided  in  front  of  the  Tribune  were  usually  filled 
an  hour  or  more  before  the  announced  start  of  the  programs,  and  the  overflow 
of  standing  spectators  ran  well  back  on  the  slopes  of  Monument  Hill. 

Among  the  most  successful  features  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  celebration  had  been  a  large  parade.  The  committee  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  its  best  efforts  on  a  similar  feature  in  1930.  And  so  a  parade  of  civic 
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organizations,  racial  groups,  fellowships,  societies  of  every  description  and 

BeS!Xr,h°USeS  °[  trade  0rganizations'  as  'vcl1  as  military  units,  was  arranged. 
..  sides  the  marchlng  groups,  especial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  histone  events  by  means  of  floats.  These  floats  not  only  formed  an 
important  element  in  the  daylight  parade,  but  were  used  later  in  a  separate 
night  procession,  when  they  were  shown  again,  assuming  a  different  aspect 
under  the  varied  effects  of  electrical  illumination. 

Of  all  the  events  given  during  the  year,  this  magnificent  parade  utilized 
e  greatest  number  of  participants,  and  was  seen  by  the  greatest  number  of 
spectators  Extending  over  a  route  of  about  five  miles  in  length,  it  began 
ear  y  one  beautiful  September  day,  and  continued  moving  past  the  reviewing 
stands  erected  along  the  route  for  fully  eight  hours,  during  which  the  constant 
variety  in  color,  form  and  invention,  displayed  by  the  different  participating 
groups,  proved  so  entrancing  that  few  of  the  spectators  were  able  to  leave  their 
posts  The  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  who  was  the  guest  of  Mayor  Curley 
on  the  principal  reviewing  stand,  was  particularly  enthusiastic  about  this 
remarkable  exhibition  of  the  manhood,  womanhood  and  youth  of  the  new 
Boston  in  America. 

The  week  of  September  14  to  20  was  selected  for  the  climax  of  the  city 
celebration.  This  week  was  called  “Boston  Week,”  and  a  number  of  the 
most  imposing  official  events  were  scheduled  for  the  successive  days,  making 
a  cumulative  and  dramatic  finale  to  the  year’s  program. 

1  hese  included  special  services  in  the  churches  on  Sunday,  the  dedication 
of  a  new  Health  Lnit  in  the  West  End  of  Boston  on  Monday,  followed  next 
day  by  the  unveiling  of  a  large  bronze  relief  on  Boston  Common.  This  memo¬ 
rial,  which  forms  part  of  a  gateway  opening  on  Beacon  street,  was  designed 
by  John  F.  Paramino  and  dedicated  to  the  founders  of  the  city.  The  archi- 
tectura!  setting  is  by  Charles  A.  Coolidge.  The  address  at  the  dedication  was 
given  by  Hon  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  descendant 
ot  Presidents  John  and  John  Quincy  Adams  and  a  long  line  of  Massachusetts 
statesmen,  and  a  commemorative  poem  by  Edwin  Markham  was  read  by  the 

a"tTh0ur-  Flfty  yearS  ag°  the  corresPondinS  event  was  the  dedication  of  the  statue 
ot  John  W  inthrop,  now  standing  on  the  grounds  of  the  First  Church  on  Marl¬ 
borough  street. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  formal  “Towne  Meeting”  was  held  by  the  city  in 
the  Boston  Carden  over  the  North  Station.  This  included  a  reception  to  His 
W  orship,  Reuben  Salter,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  and  a  large  number 
ot  guests  among  whom  were  officials  from  many  New  England  and  Canadian 
states  and  cities.  Mayor  Curley  presided.  Besides  the  many  speeches,  music 
by  the  Tercentenary  Municipal  Band  and  a  chorus  of  two  thousand  school 

children,  with  solos  by  Madam  Schumann-Heink,  were  provided  to  entertain 
the  large  audience. 

Wednesday,  September  17,  the  anniversary  of  the  actual  settlement  by 
W  inthrop  and  his  party,  was  the  day  of  the  great  parade.  On  Thursday  there 
v  as  a  Field  Day  at  Franklin  Park,  and  a  dinner  was  provided  in  the  evening 
for  the  official  guests  of  the  city.  On  Friday  the  special  pageant,  “The  Beacon,” 
written  for  presentation  on  Independence  Day  on  Boston  Common,  was  repeated 
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A  gymnastic  and  musical  program  was  given  by  German  societies  on  the  Com¬ 
mon  on  Saturday  afternoon, —  another  event  copied  from  the  program  of  fifty 
years  ago, —  and  huge  fireworks  displays  in  the  evening  on  the  Charles  River 
Basin  and  the  Strandway  in  South  Boston  brought  Boston  Week  and  the  official 
city  celebration  to  a  close. 

Some  say  it  is  overmuch  the  Yankee  point  of  view  to  be  blase,  to  appear 
casual;  to  fear  the  spontaneous  as  being  too  self-revealing;  to  regard  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  one’s  forbears  as  a  mere  matter  of  course,  a  thing  to  be  under¬ 
stood  and  accepted  as  inevitable,  too  much  so  to  be  an  object  of  self-gratulation 
or  acknowledgment.  Very  likely  it  was  in  somewhat  this  embarrassed  state 
of  mind  that  many  descendants  of  the  early  Puritans  of  New  England  faced  the 
prospect  of  the  celebration  of  three  hundred  years  of  their  occupancy  of  this 
section  of  the  country.  If  their  accomplishments  were  actually  noteworthy  or 
commendable,  was  it  not  more  dignified  for  that  fact  to  be  established  by  others 
outsiders,  as  it  were  —  than  for  them  to  set  up  any  such  claim  or  place  undue 
emphasis  upon  it.  A  quite  understandable  and  consistently  reserved  New 
England  outlook,  this;  one  that  was  shared  at  first,  perhaps,  by  many  of  those 
who  at  last  were  persuaded  to  lend  some  aid  or  countenance  to  the  affair. 

Yet  it  remains  a  fact,  that,  once  removed  from  the  conservative  soil  of  the 
northeastern  United  States,  many  a  transplanted  New  Englander  has  blossomed 
into  a  more  expansive  and  enthusiastic  partisanship,  a  more  flamboyant  patriot¬ 
ism,  such  as  seems  indigenous  to  the  Middle  West  or  California.  His  tempera¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  suffered  some  sea  or  mountain  change.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
chilling  salt  “east  wind,”  the  frugality  native  to  this  “stern  and  rockbound 
coast,”  that  so  constrains  the  enthusiasm  of  the  native  New  Englander  as  to 
make  him  seem  ill  at  ease  even  in  welcoming  the  world  to  participate  with 
him  in  the  celebration  of  an  important  historical  occasion, —  his  regional 
birthday. 

However  that  may  be,  the  coldest  Bostonians  of  the  old  stock  grew  warm 
as  the  Tercentenary  celebration  proceeded.  Whatever  inertia  there  may 
have  been  in  the  initial  months  of  the  year,  however  slow  the  Puritan  New 
Englanders  may  have  been  to  respond  to  the  opportunity  to  celebrate  their 
own  beginnings  and  the  accomplishments  of  their  ancestors,  those  who,  by 
accident  or  design,  took  even  the  slightest  part  in  the  events  that  achieved 
fruition  during  the  anniversary  year  soon  realized  that  both  participants  and 
audiences  obtained  a  glow  of  true  inspiration  from  the  demonstration  in  which 
they  had  united.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  without  the  more  natural  gayety 
inherent  in  other  racial  strains  that  have  since  fortunately  met  to  combine  with 
our  Puritan  blood  the  right  and  necessary  festal  spirit  might  never  have  been 
aroused.  Yet  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  once  awakened,  did  their  full 
share;  and  the  combination  of  different  qualities  —  the  dignity  and  culture  of 
the  older  Bostonians,  the  vivacity  and  fervor  of  the  later  comers  —  made  this 
celebration  a  memorable  experience.  The  great  civic  parade  of  September  17 
certainly  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  of  those  who  were  privileged  to  witness 
it.  In  its  richness,  its  variety,  its  majesty  —  the  word  is  not  too  strong  —  it 
approached  perfection  in  its  kind.  No  doubt  these  are  fugitive  effects.  The 
oration  by  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Paramino’s  relief,  the  present  historical  volume, 
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are  destined  to  outlast  physically  the  impression  made  by  this  great  march  of  the 
citizenry  of  Boston.  That  is  the  fate  of  all  pageantry,  as  of  all  acting  and, 
until  recently,  all  singing.  Yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that,  through 
photographs  and  printed  descriptions  and  in  the  memory  of  old  people  who 
survive,  some  afterglow  of  its  beauty  may  linger,  so  that  fifty  years  hence  our 

successors  may  find  in  the  parade  of  1930  a  model  to  emulate  and,  if  possible 
surpass. 

It  was  the  one  great  panoramic  feature  of  a  celebration  which  all  in  all 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  any  one  could  reasonably  wish,  yet  characteristically 
quiet,  reserved  and  simple.  A  World’s  Fair  might  have  attracted  more  atten¬ 
tion,  but  \\  orld  s  Fairs,  for  all  their  splendor,  cannot  escape  something  inherently 
artificial  and  pretentious.  They  do  not  illustrate  the  life  of  the  city;  usually 
they  upset  it.  They  require  professional  management,  and  so  the  native 
character  is  too  often  smothered.  Our  Boston  celebration  (and  this  is  true  of  the 
celebrations  in  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  state)  was  conceived 
directed  and  carried  out  by  the  citizens  themselves.  It  was  an  exhibit  of  the 
quality  and  capacity  of  the  people  of  Boston.  We  are  not  alone  in  believing 
that  from  this  point  of  view  the  celebration  was  not  only  successful  but  unique. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

A  CHRONICLE  OF  IMPORTANT  AND 
INTERESTING  EVENTS 

INCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  BOSTON,  1880=1930 


Mayor. 

Statistics: 

Population. 

Area. 

Valuation. 

Bank  Clearings. 

Compiled  by  EDITH  GUERRIER 

1880 

Frederick  O.  Prince  (1879-81). 

362,839. 

27,729  acres. 

8639,462,495. 

83,326,343,166. 

Pupils  in  Public  Schools.  50,507. 


Anniversaries. 

Two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Boston  by  John  Winthrop  and 
his  company. 

Education. 

A  new  English  High  and  Public  Latin  School 
started  on  Montgomery  street  and  Warren 
avenue.  The  first  of  the  larger  High  School 
buildings.  Now  used  by  the  English  High 
School  only. 

Laws. 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory  founded. 

People  given  the  right  to  smoke  in  public  for  the 
first  time.  Smokers  were  formerly  liable  to 
arrest  on  the  streets  and  even  on  the  Common, 

Memorials. 

except  in  the  “Smokers’  Circle.” 

Memorial  History  of  Boston  (1880-81). 

Statue  of  Samuel  Adams  by  Anne  Whitney  erected 
in  Adams  square  (now  in  Faneuil  Hall  square). 

Statueof  John  Winthrop,  by  Richard  S.Greenough, 
erected  in  Scollay  square  (moved  in  1903  to 
the  First  Church  grounds  on  Marlborough 
street). 

Welfare. 

A  branch  of  the  Salvation  Army  was  established 
in  Boston. 

Mayor. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

1881 

Frederick  O.  Prince. 

The  State  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners  laid 
out  a  plan  for  the  development  of  docks  in 
East  Boston.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
present  great  expansion  in  that  locality. 
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Memorials. 


Mayor. 

Buildings. 


'l !\  _ (y  C  L  )  Business  and  Industries. 


t y / 

0  ' 


D 


f  I  Finance. 

tc  \ — (x  Laws. 

} ^  CX^i/  -  Necrology. 


The  Old  State  House  was  restored  in  this  year 
and  reserved  as  a  permanent  memorial.  This 
was  followed  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Bos¬ 
tonian  Society,  which  has  occupied  the  building 
ever  since. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  founded  by  Major 
Henry  L.  Higginson.  First  concert,  October  22. 

James  T.  Fields,  publisher,  April  24. 

John  G.  Palfrey,  historian,  April  26. 

^  ellow  Day,  September  6,  caused  by  forest  fires 
in  Michigan  and  Canada,  followed  by  one  of 
the  hottest  days  on  record.  Temperature  of 
102  degrees. 

1882 

Samuel  A.  Green. 

Mechanics  Building,  97-135  Huntington  avenue, 
completed.  Used  for  expositions,  concerts, 
flower  shows,  horse  and  cattle  shows,  drills,  etc! 

Thompson’s  Spa,  famous  restaurant.  First  ad¬ 
dress,  219  Washington  street.  1930  capitaliza¬ 
tion,  S3, 550, 000. 

Tirst  incandescent  lamps  in  Boston;  sixtv-three 
installed  at  Hotel  Vendome,  June  30. 

Merchants  Co-operative  Bank,  now  largest  of  the 
co-operative  banks,  opened. 

City  of  Boston  authorized  to  take  land  for  a  new 
Public  Library. 

Richard  H.  Dana,  author,  January  6. 

Henry  W.  Longfellow,  poet,  March  24. 

Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  second  Mayor  of  that  name, 
November  2. 

Golden  jubilee  of  W  illiam  Warren,  famous  actor, 
at  the  Boston  Museum. 

Porfirio  Diaz,  long  President  of  Mexico,  visited 
Boston  this  year. 


Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 


Buildings. 


1883 

Albert  Palmer. 

Four  hundredth  anniversary  of  Luther’s  birth 
celebrated  in  many  Protestant  churches, 
November  11. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  St. 
\  incent  de  Paul  Society  celebrated  in  St.  James 
Catholic  Church. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  corner  of  Berkeley  and 
Bovlston  streets,  dedicated  November  14. 
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Business  and  Industries. 
Government. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Printing  and  Publishing. 
Theaters. 

Visitors. 


Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 

Bridges. 

Buildings. 

Education. 

Laws. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 


Walter  M.  Lowney  Company,  confectionery. 
First  address,  South  street. 

Governor  B.  F.  Butler  appointed  George  L. 
Ruffin  judge  of  the  Charlestown  Municipal 
Court,  the  first  colored  judge  in  Massachusetts. 
He  removed  Warden  Earle  of  the  State  Prison 
on  charges  of  cruelty. 

Marine  Park  and  Charlesbank  added  to  Boston 
Park  System. 

Christian  Science  Publishing  Society  founded. 
First  address,  509  Columbus  avenue. 

Henry  Irving  and  Ellen  Terry  appeared  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time,  December  10  and  12. 

Booth,  Barrett,  McCullough,  Boucicault  and 
Charles  Wyndham  played  engagements  in 
Boston  this  year. 

Matthew  Arnold  lectured  before  a  great  audience 
in  Horticultural  Hall  on  “Numbers,”  attacking 
“the  infallibility  of  majorities,”  November  7. 

James  Bryce  lectured  at  Harvard  December  3. 

A  delegation  of  skilled  workers  from  France 
visited  the  great  Foreign  Exhibition,  or  Bazaar 
of  All  Nations,  held  in  Mechanics  Building 
during  November  and  December. 

1884 

Augustus  P.  Martin. 

Two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Common  and  its  reservation  as  a 
public  ground. 

Warren  Bridge,  Boston  to  Charlestown,  opened. 

Massive  granite  reservoir  on  Hancock  street, 
Beacon  Hill,  taken  down. 

Manual  training  first  introduced  in  the  Boston 
public  schools. 

Law  enacted  providing  free  text-books  in  the 
public  schools. 

An  association  of  fish  dealers  leased  T  Wharf, 
which  remained  the  seat  of  the  fishing  industry 
for  thirty  years  and  is  still  occupied  by  Italian 
fishermen. 

Wendell  Phillips,  orator,  February  2.  Services 
in  Hollis  Street  Church. 

Franklin  Park  (1883-84)  added  to  Boston  Park 
Sj^stem. 

In  this  year  the  Deer  Park  on  the  Common,  near 
the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Tremont  streets,  was 
abandoned. 
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Telephone. 


Boston  and  New  York  long  distance  line  opened, 
March  27. 


1885 


Mayor. 

Population. 

Business  and  Industries. 
Education. 


Fires. 


Hugh  O'Brien  (1885-88). 

390,393. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  of  Boston 
organized.  Capital  stock  8100,000. 

Teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  including 
effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  made  compulsory  in 
the  public  schools. 

Bay  State  Sugar  Refinery,  January  18.  Loss, 


Maritime  Affairs. 


Music. 

Police. 


Theaters. 

I 


8223,278. 

Sloop  “  Puritan,”  successful  defender  of  the 
America’s  cup  against  British  cutter  “Gen- 
esta,’  launched  from  George  Lawley  and  Sons’ 


shipyard,  May  26. 

First  Pop  Concert,  May  6,  in  old  Music  Hall. 
Ivneisel  String  Quartet  organized,  December  28. 
Control  of  police  taken  away  from  the  City  of 
Boston  through  the  establishment  of  a  state 
board  named  by  the  Governor. 

Hollis  Street  Church  remodeled  and  converted 
r  "into  the  present  Hollis  Street  Theater. 
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Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 

Development. 

Education. 

Labor. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Medicine. 

Memorials. 


Hugh  O’Brien. 

Two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
King’s  Chapel. 

The  filling  in  of  the  Back  Bay,  begun  in  1857,  was 
completed  this  year. 

Cooking  incorporated  into  curriculum  of  elemen¬ 
tary  public  schools. 

Great  Labor  Parade,  September  6,  under  auspices 
of  Knights  of  Labor. 

Sloop  “Mayflower,”  successful  defender  of  the 
America’s  cup  against  British  cutter  “Gala- 
tea,’  launched  from  George  Lawley  and  Sons’ 
shipyard,  May  6. 

Appendicitis  described  and  named  by  Dr.  R.  H. 
Fitz  of  Boston. 

Statue  of  Leif  Ericsson,  by  Anne  Whitney,  erected 
on  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Statue  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  by  Olin  L. 
Warner,  erected  on  Commonwealth  avenue. 
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Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Visitors. 

Welfare. 


Henry  H.  Richardson,  architect,  April  28. 

-Edwin  P.  Whipple,  author,  June  1G. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  statesman,  November  21. 
Jamaica  Pond  purchased  by  the  city. 

Grover  Cleveland,  President  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  Boston,  November  8. 

Instructive  District  Nursing  Association  organ¬ 
ized. 


1887 


Mayor. 

Hugh  O'Brien. 

Athletics. 

Boston  Athletic  Association  organized. 

Disasters. 

Train  wreck  at  Bussey  Bridge.  Twenty-three 
killed,  one  hundred  or  more  injured.  March  14. 

Holidays. 

First  Monday  in  September,  “Labor  Day,”  made 
a  legal  holiday. 

Hospitals. 

The  Boston  Almshouse  and  Hospital  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  Long  Island. 

A  hospital  for  the  insane  was  established  at 
Austin  Farm. 

Laws. 

Police  officers  to  be  pensioned  for  disability  in¬ 
curred  in  performance  of  duties. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Public  reception  in  Faneuil  Hall  to  Edward 
Burgess,  designer  of  the  “Puritan,”  “May¬ 
flower”  and  “Volunteer.” 

Printing  and  Publishing. 

Boston  News  Bureau  commenced  publication  at 
70  State  street,  July  25. 

Strikes. 

Street  railway  conductors  and  drivers.  First  great 
tie-up  of  traffic. 

Transportation. 

West  End  Street  Railway  consolidated  with  a 
large  number  of  transportation  lines  serving 
Boston  and  vicinity. 

Visitors. 

Queen  Kapiolani  and  Princess  (afterwards  Queen) 
Liliuokalani  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  were  enter¬ 
tained  in  Boston  in  May. 

1888 

Mayor. 

Hugh  O’Brien. 

Anniversaries. 

Two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com¬ 
pany. 

Athletics. 

Boston  Athletic  Association  Clubhouse,  corner 
Exeter  and  Blagden  streets,  opened  Decem¬ 
ber  29. 

Education. 

Kindergartens  made  part  of  the  public  school 
system. 
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Hospitals. 

Memorials. 


Necrology. 


Weather. 


Mayor. 

Fires. 


Government. 

Reunion. 


Theaters. 

Transportation. 

Women. 


Pierce  Farm,  adjoining  Austin  Farm,  was  added 
to  the  Insane  Hospital. 

Memorial  to  Crispus  Attucks  and  other  patriots 
of  1770,  by  Robert  Kraus,  erected  on  the 
Common. 

Asa  Gray,  botanist,  January  30. 

Louisa  May  Alcott,  author,  March  G.  • 

James  Freeman  Clarke,  clergyman,  June  8.  v 

William  Warren,  actor,  September  12.  - - 

Oliver  Ditson,  music  publisher,  December  21. 

“Great  March  Blizzard.”  Wind  velocity  sixty 
miles  an  hour. 

1889 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Great  Kingston  street  fire.  Sixty  buildings 
burned.  Four  firemen  and  one  volunteer 
buried  under  the  masonry.  November  28. 

Loss,  S3, 681, 586. 

Australian  ballot,  with  secret  voting  feature, 
adopted. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  “forty-niners,”  members 
of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers  of  New 
England,  met  in  Odd  Fellows  Hall,  Tremont 
street,  September  9. 

Tremont  Theater  opened,  the  third  of  that  name. 

First  electric  car  line  opened  between  Brookline 
and  Boston. 

Helen  Keller  entered  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  October  16. 


Mayor. 

Population. 

Anniversaries. 

Business  and  Industries. 
Clubs. 


Disasters. 

Education. 


Finance. 


1890 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

-448,477. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

Boston  Real  Estate  Exchange  opened,  January  11. 

The  College  Club,  for  graduates  of  women's  col¬ 
leges,  started  at  76  Marlborough  street,  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

Wollaston  railroad  accident.  Twenty  killed. 

Swedish  system  of  educational  gymnastics  intro¬ 
duced  in  public  schools. 

Minors  unable  to  read  or  write  obliged  to  attend 
either  day  or  evening  school. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company  incorporated. 
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Hospitals. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 


Visitors. 


Mayor. 

Bridges. 

Buildings. 


Business  and  Industries. 

Conventions. 

Epidemic. 

Necrology. 


Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Welfare. 


Maj'or. 

Bridges. 

Clubs. 

Epidemic. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 


Vincent  Memorial  Hospital  established,  com¬ 
memorating  the  beloved  actress,  Mrs.  Vincent, 
who  first  appeared  in  Boston  in  1832. 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly,  author,  August  10. 

Castle  Island  and  a  part  of  Marine  Park  added 
to  Boston  Park  System. 

Riverway  and  Olmsted  Park  developed,  extend¬ 
ing  the  Back  Bay  Fens  to  Jamaica  Pond. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  African  explorer,  November  18. 
Reception  at  Hotel  Brunswick. 

1891 

Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.  (1891-94). 

Harvard  Bridge,  Boston  to  Cambridge,  opened, 
making  possible  the  great  thoroughfare,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  avenue. 

New  Suffolk  C  ounty  Court  House  erected  on 
Pemberton  square. 

Boston  Medical  Library  moved  into  its  new  build¬ 
ing  on  the  Fenway. 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company  organized. 
First  address,  47  Granite  street.  1930  capi¬ 
talization,  890,000,000. 

First  world  convention,  Women’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union,  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Novem¬ 
ber  10. 

Influenza  prevalent  since  December,  1889. 

Charles  F.  Chickering,  piano  manufacturer,  March 
23. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  poet,  August  12. 

V  orld  V  ar  Memorial  Park  (originally  Wood 
Island  Park),  East  Boston,  18S2-91,  added  to 
Boston  Park  System. 

South  End  House,  first  social  settlement  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  established. 

1892 

Nathan  Matthews,  Jr. 

I.  Street  Bridge  built  over  South  Boston  Reserved 
Channel. 

The  University  Club  started  at  270  Beacon  street. 
Continued  prevalence  of  influenza. 

Henry  I.  Bowditch,  physician,  January  14. 
Arborway,  from  Jamaica  Pond  to  Franklin  Park, 
passing  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  completed. 
Ftanklin  Field,  Blue  Hill  and  Talbot  avenues, 
Dorchester,  completed. 
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Weather. 


Severe  snowstorm  which  tied  up  traffic.  Twenty- 
two  inches.  March  1-1. 


Mayor. 

Clubs. 


Education. 

Finance. 


Fires. 


Hospitals. 

Medicine. 

Memorials 

Necrology. 


Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Printing  and  Publishing. 


1893 

Nathan  Matthews,  Jr. 

Boys’  Club  of  Boston  established. 

The  Twentieth  Century  Club  started,  November 
24,  at  3  Joy  street. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School  established. 

The  greatest  national  panic  since  1873.  Normal 
conditions  not  restored  for  four  or  five  years. 
I  nemployment  and  distress  during  winter  of 
1893-94. 

Lincoln  street.  Several  buildings.  March  10. 
Loss,  8949,608. 

Tremont  Temple,  March  19.  Loss,  844,707. 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital  opened. 

Tufts  Medical  School  established. 

Statue  of  Admiral  David  G.  Farragut,  by  Henry 
H.  Ivitson,  erected  in  Marine  Park. 

Phillips  Brooks,  clergyman,  January  23. _ _ 

Lucy  Larcom,  poet,  April  17. 

Lucy  Stone,  reformer,  October  18. 

Francis  Parkman,  author,  November  8. - 

Copp’s  Hill  Terraces  and  North  End  Beach  added 
to  Boston  Park  System. 

D.  B.  Updike  founded  the  Merrymount  Press. 
First  address,  6  Beacon  street. 


Mayor. 

Buildings. 

Education. 


Fires. 

Holidays. 

Maritime  Affairs. 


Medicine. 


1894 

Nathan  Matthews,  Jr. 

North  Union  Station  completed  this  year. 

Beautiful  A\  est  Church,  dating  from  1806,  bought 
by  the  city  and  remodeled  as  the  West  End 
Branch  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

Globe  Theater,  January  2.  Loss,  $93,104. 

April  19,  Patriots’  Day,  made  a  legal  holiday. 
Fast  Day,  so  called,  abolished. 

Total  wreck  of  steamer  “Venetian”  on  State 
Ledge,  within  three  miles  of  the  waterfront, 
led  to  large  Federal  appropriation  for  deepening 
main  ship  channel. 

Medical  examination  of  public  school  pupils 
started  in  Boston  public  schools.  Boston  said 
to  be  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  have  this 
system. 
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Music. 

f — - 

si  “/  Necrology. 

O-C^Lr'  - - 

I  heaters. 


Unemployed. 


Welfare. 


Allen  A.  Brown  music  library  presented  to  the 
city,  August  14. 

^Elizabeth  P.  Peabody,  educator,  January  3. 

Oliver  endell  Holmes,  author,  October  7. 

Keith  s  1  heater  opened,  marking  popularity  of 
vaudeville  as  a  form  of  entertainment. 

Mob  of  unemployed  stormed  State  House  Feb¬ 
ruary  20,  demanding  state  aid.  Finally  marched 
to  join  Coxey’s  Army.  Returned  in  June  with¬ 
out  reaching  Washington. 

Industrial  School  for  Crippled  and  Deformed 
Children  founded. 


Mayor. 

Population. 

Anniversaries. 

Buildings. 


Maritime  Affairs. 


Necrologj'. 


Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Rioting. 


Welfare. 


1895 

Edwin  U.  Curtis. 

490,920. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  laying  of  corner¬ 
stone  of  State  House. 

New  building  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  on 
Copley  square  opened  March  11.  Old  building 
on  Boylston  street  closed. 

First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist  (original  church), 
dedicated,  June  6. 

State  House  extension  at  the  rear,  erected  1889-95. 

Minot’s  Ledge  Light  changed  from  fixed  white  to 
flashing  1-4-3.  First  use  in  this  country  of 
numerical  system  in  lighthouses. 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  founder  of  Jordan  Marsh  Com¬ 
pany,  November  15. 

Samuel  F.  Smith,  author  of  “America,”  Novem¬ 
ber  16. 

Arnold  Arboretum  and  Bussey  Park  (1882-95) 
added  to  Boston  Park  System, 
ears  of  A.  P.  A.  agitation  and  counter-agitation 
reached  their  climax  in  a  riot  in  East  Boston  on 
Independence  Day  in  which  John  W.  Willis 
was  killed. 

First  organization  of  the  Jewish  charities  of 
Boston. 

Parental  School  for  Truants  established  in  West 
Roxbury.  Discontinued  in  1914.  Truants  are 
no  longer  segregated. 


Mayor. 

Bridges. 


1896 

Josiah  Quincy,  third  Mayor  of  that  name  (1896- 
99). 

Cottage  Farm  Bridge  built. 
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City  Government. 


Hospitals. 

Labor. 

Memorials. 

Necrology. 

Strikes. 


Maj'or. 

Athletics. 

Disasters. 

Historical. 

Laws. 

Maritime  Affairs. 


Memorials. 


Necrology. 


Park  Department. 


Transportation. 


Mayor. 

Buildings. 


City  accepted  legacy  of  $50,000  from  George  L. 
Randidge,  providing  for  summer  excursions  for 
poor  children. 

New  England  Deaconess  Hospital  opened. 

First  great  Labor  Day  parade,  13,000  in  line, 
September  7. 

John  Boyle  O’Reilly  Monument,  by  Daniel  C. 
French,  erected  in  Back  Bay  Park. 

Benjamin  A.  Gould,  astronomer,  November  26. 

West  End  Street  Railway  employees. 

1897 

Josiah  Quincy. 

First  Boston  Athletic  Association  Marathon  Race, 
April  19,  won  by  J.  J.  McDermott. 

Explosion  in  the  new  Tremont  Street  Subway, 
March  4.  Nine  killed,  sixty  injured. 

Original  manuscript  of  William  Bradford’s  History 
“Of  Plimoth  Plantation’’  delivered  to  Governor 
Wolcott  at  the  State  House. 

Appointment  of  women  as  assistant  probation 
officers  in  Municipal  Court  allowed. 

Arrival  of  schooner  “George  W.  Wells”  from  her 
builder’s  yard.  First  six-masted  schooner  in 
the  country  and  first  built  of  steel. 

Frigate  “Constitution”  arrived  in  tow  from 
Portsmouth  Navy  Yard.  Laid  up  at  Charles¬ 
town  Navy  Yard. 

Monument  to  Colonel  Robert  G.  Shaw  and  54th 
Massachusetts  Regiment,  by  Augustus  Saint 
Gaudens  and  McKim,  Mead  and  White, 
erected  on  the  Common. 

Francis  A.  Walker,  President,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  January  5. 

William  T.  Adams,  “Oliver  Optic,”  author, 
March  27. 

Justin  Winsor,  librarian,  October  22. 

What  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  indoor  municipal 
gymnasium  in  the  United  States  opened  in 
East  Boston,  1897. 

Tremont  Street  Subway  opened  to  the  public. 
First  subway  to  be  constructed  for  trolley  car 
operation  in  America. 

1898 

Josiah  Quincy. 

The  State  House  dome  (first  gilded  in  1874)  was 
illuminated  for  the  first  time,  September  27. 
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City  Government. 
Disasters. 

Finance. 

Laws. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Water  Supply. 

Welfare. 

Mayor. 

Bridges. 

Buildings. 

Business  and  Industries. 
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Population. 


City  Art  Department  in  charge  of  five  commis¬ 
sioners  established. 

“Portland  Storm,”  November  26-27.  Northeast 
gale  and  heavy  snow  destroyed  over  fifty 
vessels  on  New  England  coast.  Steamer  “Port¬ 
land,”  out  of  Boston,  went  down  with  all  on 
board . 

National  Shawmut  Bank  created  out  of  a  merger 
of  nine  national  banks. 

Height  of  buildings  in  Copley  Square  limited  to 
ninety  and  one  hundred  feet. 

George  Parsons  Lathrop,  author,  April  18. 

Samuel  Eliot,  philanthropist,  September  14. 

Bill  passed  providing  for  “a  comprehensive 
system  of  playgrounds.” 

Metropolitan  system  introduced.  Boston  supply 
system  to  be  taken  over  by  the  state. 

First  all-year-round  bath  house  opened  to  the 
public,  Dover  street,  in  October. 

1899 

Josiah  Quincy. 

Charlestown  Bridge,  Boston  to  Charlestown, 
superseded  the  old  Charles  River  Bridge. 

South  Union  Station  opened  to  the  public, 
January  1. 

Masonic  Temple,  49-53  Boylston  street,  the 
second  on  this  site,  opened  September  4. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Building,  1154 
Boylston  street,  opened  April  14.  The  oldest 
historical  society  in  America. 

United  Fruit  Company  incorporated.  Beginning 
of  the  subsequent  great  development  in  the 
cultivation  and  importation  of  tropical  fruit. 

Condit  Electrical  Manufacturing  Company. 
First  address,  63  Oliver  street.  1930  capital¬ 
ization,  $3,750,020. 

Statue  of  Colonel  Thomas  Cass,  by  Richard  E. 
Brooks,  erected  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Frederick  0.  Prince,  ex-Mayor,  June  16. 

Great  reception  to  Admiral  George  Dewey,  with 
parade,  October  13-14. 

Animal  Rescue  League  incorporated. 

1900 

Thomas  N.  Hart  (1900-01). 

560,892. 
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Symphony  Hall,  249  Huntington  avenue.  Sym¬ 
phony  concerts  transferred  from  old  Music 
Hall  on  Winter  street. 

Tufts  College  Medical  and  Dental  Schools,  41C 
Huntington  avenue,  completed. 

The  state  paid  the  city  nearly  $14,000,000  for 
its  water  supply  system. 

Globe  National  Bank  closed. 

Massachusetts  National  Bank  also  embarrassed 
but  saved  and  reorganized  to  become  nucleus 
of  present  First  National  Bank. 

Faulkner  Hospital  incorporated.  Founded  by 
Dr.  George  Faulkner  and  his  wife  as  a  memorial 
to  their  daughter,  Mary. 

Robert  Breck  Brigham,  who  left  his  large  fortune 
to  found  a  hospital  for  incurables.  Nephew 
of  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  who  founded  a  hospital 
for  needy  citizens. 

Lucretia  Hale,  author,  June  12. 

William  H.  Whitmore,  antiquarian,  June  14. 

Colonial  Theater  opened. 

Last  horse-car  line  abandoned. 

Boston  Legal  Aid  Society  founded.  Gives  legal 
advice  and  aid  to  people  without  means. 


Mayor. 
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Business  and  Industries. 
Education. 


Epidemic. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Transportation. 


1901 

Thomas  N.  Hart. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  J  ubilee  Convention.  Fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  founding  of  the  association  in 
the  United  States. 

Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association  for  Good 
Government  founded. 

New  Horticultural  Hall,  300  Massachusetts 
avenue,  opened  to  public  June  4. 

Gillette  Safety  Razor  Company.  First  address, 
424  Atlantic  avenue. 

A  separate  Schoolhouse  Department  established 
for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  public 
schools. 

Many  cases  of  smallpox  in  November. 

Roger  Wolcott,  ex-Governor,  December  21. 

Strandway  and  Columbus  Park  (1890-1901) 
added  to  Boston  Park  System. 

Completion  of  the  first  section  of  elevated  railway 
in  Boston,  Dudley  street  to  Sullivan  square,  via 
the  Tremont  Street  Subway.  This  subway 
connection  is  no  longer  made. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BOSTON 

1902 

Patrick  A.  Collins  (1902-05). 

The  House  of  Correction  at  South  Boston  was 
abandoned  this  year,  the  inmates  being  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Deer  Island. 

Simmons  College  opened. 

Resolution  adopted  that  a  woman,  other  things 
being  equal,  should  be  preferred  as  principal 
of  a  girls’  school  in  Boston. 

Steel  schooner  “Thomas  W.  Lawson,”  first  seven- 
masted  schooner  in  the  world,  launched  from 
Fore  River  Shipbuilding  Company,  Quincy. 
Afterwards  foundered  in  a  gale. 

Dorchester  Heights  Monument,  designed  by 
Peabody  and  Stearns,  erected  on  Telegraph 
Hill,  South  Boston. 

The  new  building  of  the  New  England  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music,  294  Huntington  avenue, 
opened. 

Horace  E.  Scudder,  author,  January  11. 

Jewish  Advocate  founded. 

Chestnut  Hill  Park,  Beacon  street  and  Common¬ 
wealth  avenue  (1898-1902),  added  to  Boston 
Park  System. 

Fuel  shortage  and  suffering,  winter  of  1902-03, 
due  to  the  great  miners’  strike. 

First  station  for  the  sale  of  pure  milk  opened  at 
Elizabeth  Peabody  House,  West  End. 

1903 

Patrick  A.  Collins. 

Fenway  Court,  Venetian  palace  of  Mrs.  John  L. 
Gardner,  first  opened  to  the  public,  February  23. 

Boston  American  League  team  won  the  world’s 
championship  in  baseball. 

Harvard  Stadium  first  used  this  year. 

Old  Hancock  Tavern,  Court  street,  torn  down. 

Lnited  Drug  Company  formed.  First  address.  43 
Leon  street.  1930  capitalization,  850,000,000. 

William  Ellery  Charming  Memorial,  by  Herbert 
Adams,  erected  in  Public  Garden. 

Arioch  Wentworth,  who  gave  over  85,000,000  for 
the  Wentworth  Institute,  died  March  12. 

Old  Boston  Museum,  famous  for  its  stock  com¬ 
pany,  held  its  farewell  performance. 
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Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  organized. 

Boston  Tuberculosis  Association  formed. 

1904 

Patrick  A.  Collins. 

Broadway  Bridge  over  Fort  Point  Channel 
rebuilt. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Encampment, 
August  17. 

Thirteenth  I  niversal  Peace  Congress,  October 
3-8,  at  Tremont  Temple. 

Trade  School  for  Girls  founded  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Women 
Workers. 

Mystic  grain  elevator.  Three  burned  to  death. 
July  6.  Loss  8327,152.  Steamer  “Austrian” 
destroyed. 

Statue  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  by  Paul  W. 
Bartlett,  erected  in  Warren  square,  Roxbury. 

Henry  A.  Clapp,  Shakespearean  scholar,  Febru¬ 
ary  19. 

First  Hearst  newspaper  in  Boston.  Evening 
American,  March  21. 

Institute  of  Technology  students  fought  with  the 
police  in  front  of  their  building  on  Boylston 
street.  Several  superior  officers  demoted  for 
their  part  in  the  affair.  November  2. 

East  Boston  passenger  tunnel,  between  Maverick 
square,  East  Boston,  and  Scollay  square, 
opened. 

School  of  Social  Work  opened  under  joint  guidance 
of  Harvard  University  and  Simmons  College. 

1905 

Patrick  A.  Collins,  who  died  in  office,  and  Daniel  A. 
Whelton,  Acting  Mayor  for  the  last  three  and 
one  half  months. 

595,380. 

Hoosac  1  unnel  Docks.  Two  steamships  badly 
damaged.  February  21.  Loss,  8359,251. 

Albany  street  lumber  fire,  July  7.  Loss,  S197,772. 

First  Hospital  Social  Service  Department  in  the. 
United  States  organized  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Bill  for  the  establishment  of  Franklin  Union 
passed. 
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Granite  lighthouse  on  “the  Graves”  lighted  for 
first  time,  marking  change  in  the  channel  for 
deep  water  shipping  to  Broad  Sound  from  the 
Narrows  Channel. 

The  first  steam  trawler  went  out  from  Boston  this 
year. 

''Mary  A.  Livermore,  reformer,  May  23. 

^  achusett  Reservoir  added  to  the  metropolitan 
system. 

First  indoor  public  swimming  pool  in  Boston 
opened  on  Cabot  street. 

1906 
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John  F.  Fitzgerald  (1906-07). 

1  wo  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  celebrated. 

Brookline  Street  Bridge,  from  Brighton  to  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Extension  to  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist, 
75-105  Falmouth  street,  dedicated,  June  10. 
Auditorium  seats  5,000. 

Monumental  group  of  Harvard  Medical  School 
buildings,  240  Longwood  avenue,  opened. 

Temple  Israel  built. 

Boston  City  Club  started  at  9—11  Beacon  street, 
in  December. 

First  Hebrew  School  (changed  in  1917  to  the 
Associated  Boston  Hebrew  Schools). 

Suffolk  Law  School  opened,  September  19. 

High  School  of  Commerce  established. 

President  Henry  S.  Pritchett  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology  became  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation. 

Faneuil  Hall  damaged,  §38,900.  March  23. 

Boston  Sanatorium  for  consumptives  established 
on  River  street,  Mattapan.  An  estate  of  fifty- 
five  acres  purchased. 

Memorial  to  Francis  Parkman,  by  Daniel  C. 
French,  erected  in  Olmsted  Park. 

Michael  Anagnos,  director,  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  June  29. 

Board  of  Police  superseded  bj'  a  single  executive, 
the  Police  Commissioner,  still  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  Stephen  O’Meara  appointed 
first  Commissioner  by  Governor  Curtis  Guild. 

Boston  Juvenile  Court  established. 


First  free  State  Employment  Bureau  opened. 
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1907 

John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  Boston  Athenaeum, 
February  13. 

New  Cambridge  Bridge  opened;  formerly  called 
West  Boston  Bridge;  in  1927  officially  named 
Longfellow  Bridge. 

Shawmut  Bank  Building,  40  Water  street,  com¬ 
pleted,  May  2. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts  for  girls  established. 

Clearing  House  certificates  issued.  Up  to  Janu¬ 
ary  3,  1908,  issue  amounted  to  $12,595,000. 
No  important  banks  failed  in  this  panic. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  author,  March  19. 

Elizabeth  Cabot  Agassiz,  educator,  June  27. 

Old  Home  Week  Parade,  August  3.  A  week  of 
reunions  for  Boston  people. 

Death  of  Archbishop  John  J.  Williams  and  succes¬ 
sion  of  Archbishop  William  H.  O’Connell  to  the 
Metropolitan  See. 

President  Roosevelt,  February  23. 

Baron  Kuroki,  Japanese  general  in  Russo- 
Japanese  War,  May  23. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  mountain  climber  and 
explorer,  June  17. 

1908 

George  A.  Hibbard  (1908-09). 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Catholic  Diocese  of  Boston,  October  28. 

Franklin  L’nion,  23—47  Berkeley  street,  completed 
October  15. 

The  state  took  over  the  Boston  Insane  Hospital, 
paying  $1,000,000  therefor. 

Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
founded  at  Harvard.  Later  endowed  by  George 
F.  Baker  of  New  York  and  housed  in  a  new 
group  of  buildings  on  the  Boston  side  of  Charles 
river. 

Portia  Law  School  founded  (said  to  be  only  law 
school  for  women  in  the  world). 

Ford  Hall  Forum  opened:  an  arena  for  the  free 
discussion  of  current  questions. 

Typhoid  fever  outbreak,  March  to  May. 

Great  Chelsea  fire,  April  12.  City  largely  de¬ 
stroyed.  Boston  Fire  Department  rendered 
aid. 
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Patrick  A.  Collins  Memorial,  by  Henry  H.  and 
T.  Alice  Ivitson,  erected  on  Commonwealth 
avenue. 

Flonzaley  String  Quartet  gave  its  first  Boston 
concert,  January  21. 

George  Francis  Parkman,  September  16.  Left 
over  §5,400,000  for  the  maintenance  and  im-  • 
provement  of  the  older  Boston  parks. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  started  Novem¬ 
ber  25. 

Washington  Street  Tunnel  opened. 

1909 

George  A.  Hibbard. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  Park  Street  Con¬ 
gregational  Church. 

New  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  479  Huntington 
avenue,  opened  to  public,  November  15. 

Present  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  organized. 

City  Charter  amended.  Many  radical  changes. 
Boston  Finance  Commission  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  Governor. 

A.  L.  Lowell  succeeded  Charles  W.  Eliot  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  University,  May  19. 

Boston  Opera  Company  founded  by  Eben  D. 
Jordan,  November  S.  Disbanded  after  several 
years. 

George  T.  Angell,  President,  Massachusetts 
Societ}r  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals,  March  16. 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  author,  June  10. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison,  philanthropist,  Sep¬ 
tember  13. 

Savin  Hill  Park  added  to  Boston  Park  System. 

“Christmas  Storm,”  December  26.  Heavy  snow 
and  gale  causing  estimated  damage  of 
§5,000,000.  Highest  tides  since  1851.  15.64 

inches. 

Milk  and  Baby  Hygiene  Association  formed  by 
Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union. 

1910 

John  F.  Fitzgerald  (1910-13). 

670,585. 

Aero  meet  at  Squantum  Field,  September  2. 
Flight  made  by  Claude  Grahame-White,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  to  Boston  Lighthouse  and  back. 
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Boston  Opera  House,  349-353  Huntington  avenue, 
completed  December  12.  Home  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company. 

Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  East  Boston  Grain 
Elevator,  Marginal  street,  built. 

First  issue  in  May  of  “New  Boston,”  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  “Boston  — 1915”  organization, 
which  by  lectures,  exhibitions  and  conferences 
aimed  to  introduce  many  improvements  in  the 

city-  filing  1915  as  the  date  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ment. 

C  ontinuation  schools  (for  working  boys  and  girls) 
established. 

Scarlet  fever  prevalent  in  the  spring. 

Albany  street  lumber  district.  August  10. 
Columbus  Day,  October  12,  made  a  legal  holiday. 
Law  passed  for  the  abatement  of  the  smoke 
nuisance. 

William  Everett,  representative,  United  States 
Congress,  February  16. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  philanthropist,  August  11. 
William  James,  psychologist,  August  26. 

Winslow  Homer,  artist,  September  29. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  poet,  October  17. 

Alary  Baker  Eddy,  Christian  Science  leader, 
December  3. 

Completion  of  the  Charles  River  Basin.  Dam 
with  roadway  and  lock  on  site  of  former  Craigie 
Bridge. 

Newsboys’  Trial  Board  established  by  School 
Committee. 

International  School  of  Peace  incorporated  as 
W  or  Id  Peace  Foundation  and  endowed  by 
Edwin  Ginn. 

1911 

John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Alumni  and  others  subscribed  over 
87,500,000  for  the  new  group  of  buildings  in 
Cambridge. 

Bigelow  and  eld  collections  given  to  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

Old  Court  House,  scene  of  the  Anthony  Burns 
riot  in  1854,  torn  down. 

Wentworth  Institute  opened. 

Construction  of  the  new  Boston  College  buildings 
at  Newton  well  under  way. 
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§9,000,000  appropriated  by  the  state  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  port  of  Boston. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  author,  May  9. 

On  November  7  President  Eliot,  seventy-seven 
years  old,  started  on  a  journey  around  the 
world  in  the  interest  of  international  peace. 
He  underwent  a  serious  operation  in  Ceylon 
(performed  by  a  Tamil  surgeon),  but  continued 
his  journey,  reaching  Boston,  August  10,  1912. 

Archbishop  William  H.  O’Connell  of  Boston 
created  Cardinal. 

Plymouth  Theater  opened.  The  Abbey  Theater 
Company  from  Dublin  played  here  in  the  fall 
for  five  weeks.  Disturbances  took  place,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  the  performance  of  Synge’s  "Play¬ 
boy  of  the  Western  World,”  October  16. 

Lady  Augusta  Gregory,  one  of  a  long  line  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  Irish  visitors,  which  has  included 
Charles  S.  Parnell,  John  E.  Redmond,  Oscar 
Wilde,  Douglas  Hyde,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett, 
William  Butler  Yeats,  George  W.  Russell  and 
others. 

July,  1911,  hot  wave.  Alost  extreme  heat  in 
New  England  history.  Temperature  of  103.5 
degrees. 

Boy  Scouts  organized. 

1912 

John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

Boston  Americans  (Red  Sox)  won  World’s  Series 
Championship. 

New  building  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  on  Newbury  street. 

Copley-Plaza  Hotel  opened  to  the  public. 

Corner-stone  of  new  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  laid 
by  President  Taft,  October  2. 

The  International  Congress  of  Chambers  of  Con¬ 
gress  was  held  in  Boston.  President  Taft  was 
the  guest  of  honor  at  the  official  banquet. 

Hyde  Park  annexed  to  Boston:  only  annexation 
in  the  period  of  fifty  years,  1880-1930. 

Boston  Trade  School  opened  March  18.  Sales¬ 
manship  instruction  authorized  in  high  schools. 
Evening  School  Centers  established.  Practical 
trend  in  education  very  marked. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  located  in  South 
Boston  for  seventy-three  years,  removed  to 
Watertown  this  year. 
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Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital  opened  in  June. 
First  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 

Huntington  Memorial  Hospital  for  cancer  patients 
opened. 

George  F.  Parkman  Memorial  Bandstand,  by 
Robinson  and  Shepard,  erected  on  the  Common. 

The  remarkable  Mendelssohn  Choir  from  Toronto 
sang  in  Symphony  Hall,  February  29. 

Edmund  M.  Wheelwright,  architect,  August  14. 

Marine  Park  Aquarium  and  Franklin  Park  Zo¬ 
ological  Garden  added  to  Boston  Park  System. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corporation  formed. 

A  great  strike  of  street  railway  employees,  June  7 
to  August  19.  Strike-breakers  employed.  Dis¬ 
orders.  A  special  board  heard  the  issues,  with 
James  J.  Storrow  as  chairman. 

Cambridge-Dorchester  tunnel  section  from  Har¬ 
vard  square  to  Park  street  opened. 

East  Cambridge  viaduct  opened  from  Lechmere 
square,  East  Cambridge,  to  North  Station. 

Domestic  Relations  Court  held  its  first  trials. 
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1913 

John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

Harvard  Club  of  Boston  building  opened  in 
November,  374  Commonwealth  avenue. 

Women’s  City  Club  of  Boston  founded. 

Harvard  University  opened  a  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  this  year  and  sent  an  expedition  to 
South  America. 

Hotel  Arcadia  fire,  December  3.  Twenty-eight 
killed,  nineteen  injured,  loss  $19,151. 

Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  697-721  Hunting- 
ton  avenue,  opened.  First  patient  admitted 
January  27. 

Opening  of  Commonwealth  Pier  at  South  Boston, 
the  first  pier  to  be  constructed  by  the  state. 

Opening  of  the  state-built  Fish  Pier,  the  largest 
and  most  sanitary  fish  pier  in  the  world. 

Statue  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  by  Bela  L.  Pratt, 
erected  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Warmest  January  on  record.  Average  tempera¬ 
ture  39.2  degrees. 

Mothers’  Aid  law  passed  for  Massachusetts:  a 
great  forward  step  in  social  amelioration. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Mental  Hygiene 
founded. 
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Mayor. 

Buildings. 


City  Government. 


Education. 

Finance. 

Hospitals. 

Memorials. 

Necrology. 

Telephone. 

Theaters. 

Transportation. 


1914 

James  M.  Curley  (1914-17). 

City  Hall  Annex,  Court  street,  built  on  the  site 
of  the  historic  Old  Court  House,  accepted 
May  22. 

New  State  House  wings,  corner-stone  laid 
August  6. 

The  Health  Department,  placed  in  charge  of  one 
commissioner,  came  at  last  under  expert 
control  (ordinance  approved  January  30,  1915). 

An  ordinance,  approved  January  27,  provided  for 
a  Planning  Board  of  five  members,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  woman. 

Children’s  Museum  incorporated.  Now  at  Pine- 
bank,  Jamaica  Pond. 

Boston  Stock  Exchange  closed  July  31,  to  remain 
shut  until  December  9. 

Boston  Federal  Reserve  Bank  opened  for  business 
with  439  member  banks. 

Robert  B.  Brigham  Hospital  for  Incurables  on 
Parker  Hill  completed  this  year. 

Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  Children,  gift 
of  the  Forsyth  brothers,  dedicated  in  No¬ 
vember. 

Blackstone  Memorial  tablet,  by  R.  Clipston 
Sturgis,  erected  on  Boston  Common. 

Edwin  Ginn,  Boston  publisher  and  founder, 
World  Peace  Foundation,  January  21. 

Eben  S.  Draper,  ex-Governor,  April  9. 

Boston-Washington  underground  telephone  cable 
placed  in  service. 

Wilbur  Theater  opened. 

Boylston  Street  Subway,  from  Tremont  Street 
Subway  to  Kenmore  Station,  opened. 


Mayor. 

Population. 

Art. 

Athletics. 


Bridges. 


1915 

James  M.  Curley. 

745,439. 

Robert  D.  Evans  Galleries  for  Painting,  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts,  opened  February  3. 

Boston  Americans  (Red  Sox)  won  World’s  Series 
championship. 

Braves  Field  dedicated  by  the  Boston  Braves, 
August  18. 

Anderson  Bridge  across  Charles  river,  at  Soldiers 
Field,  replacing  North  Harvard  Bridge. 
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Health. 

Memorials. 

Necrology. 

Telephone. 

Theaters. 


Weather. 

Welfare. 


Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 


Athletics. 

Disasters. 


Education. 


The  Commonwealth  Armory,  925  Commonwealth 
avenue,  dedicated  December  30. 

New  United  States  Custom  House,  India  street, 
opened  January  25.  Tallest  building  in  Boston. 

Boston  City  Club,  12-14  Somerset  street,  opened 
January  18. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  77  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur,  opened  in  September. 

Authorization  by  law  of  state-supported  univer¬ 
sity  extension  courses. 

“Boston-1915”  Exposition. 

The  Boston  Quarantine  Station  on  Gallop’s  Island 
was  sold  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
8100,000. 

Statue  of  Wendell  Phillips,  by  Daniel  C.  French, 
erected  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  author,  January  5. 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  2d,  lawyer,  March  20. 

Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  ex-Governor,  April  6. 

Boston  to  San  Francisco  line  opened  January  25. 

A  film,  “The  Birth  of  a  Nation,”  by  Thomas 
Dixon,  believed  slanderous  by  the  colored 
citizens,  caused  much  excitement.  Meetings 
of  protest  in  Faneuil  Hall,  April  18,  and  at 
Tremont  Temple  soon  afterward.  President 
Eliot  spoke  at  the  latter  meeting. 

February  26  to  April  2,  drought. 

Committee  of  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund 
established  (fund  approximately  85,000,000). 

School  Committee  opened  Department  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance. 

Massachusetts  Society  for  Social  Hygiene 
incorporated. 

1916 

James  M.  Curley. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  Provident  Institu¬ 
tion  for  Savings,  November  6.  First  savings 
bank  incorporated  in  the  United  States. 

Boston  Americans  (Red  Sox)  won  World’s  Series 
championship. 

Trolley  car  went  through  open  drawbridge 
at  Summer  Street  Extension  into  Fort 
Point  channel  November  7.  Forty-six  people 
drowned. 

Institute  of  Technology  dedicated  its  new  build¬ 
ings  in  Cambridge,  June  14. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BOSTON 

Infantile  paralysis  outbreak  in  the  summer. 
Tremont  Theater,  January  23.  Loss  $99,993. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Redfield  unveiled  a  tablet 
on  Boston  Light  commemorating  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  lighthouse 
in  America. 

Pauline  A.  Shaw,  philanthropist,  February  10. 
Sarah  K.  Bolton,  author,  February  21. 

Edwin  M.  Bacon,  Jr.,  author,  February  24. 

Eben  D.  Jordan,  Jr.,  merchant,  founder  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  August  1. 

John  J.  Enneking,  artist,  November  17. 

Italian  daily  paper,  La  Notizia,  established.  First 
address,  30  Battery  street. 

Preparedness  Day  Parade,  May  27,  held  in 
anticipation  of  American  entrance  into  the 
World  War. 

East  Boston  Tunnel  section  from  Scollaj'  square 
to  Bowdoin  square  opened. 

School  of  Social  W  ork  taken  over  entirely  by 
Simmons  College. 

Tiavelers  Aid  Society  of  Boston  established. 

First  of  Boston’s  Health  Units  opened  on  Blossom 
street,  West  End. 

1917 

James  M.  Curley. 

Little  Building,  Tremont  and  Boylston  streets, 
opened  in  June. 

Ci land  Army  of  the  Republic  Encampment, 
August  20.  Aged  Civil  W  ar  survivors  warmlv 
greeted. 

I  irst  National  Bank  of  Boston  opened  branch  in 
Argentina. 

Nos.  77—111  Chauncy  street,  wholesale  dry  goods, 
January  29,  loss  $507,662. 

Fourth  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Convention 
convened.  Among  the  members  were  Charles 
Francis  Adams  and  Brooks  Adams,  both 
descendants  of  John  Adams,  who  drafted  the 
Constitution  in  1779. 

Curtis  Guild  Memorial  Entrance,  by  Cram  and 
Ferguson,  erected  on  Boston  Common. 

Pauline  A.  Durant,  co-founder  of  Wellesley 
College,  February  12. 

Richard  Olney,  Secretary  of  State  under- 
Cleveland,  April  8. 

Bela  L.  Pratt,  sculptor,  May  18. 
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Visitors . 


Weather. 

Welfare. 


World  War. 


Mayor. 

Athletics. 

City  Government. 

Clubs. 

Epidemics. 

Fires. 

Laws. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Necrology. 


Parades. 


French  War  Mission,  with  Marshal  Joffre,  came 
to  Boston,  May  12. 

Italian  War  Mission,  June  25. 

Russian  War  Mission,  August  21. 

Japanese  War  Mission,  September  18. 

Cold  wave.  Lowest  temperature  recorded  in 
Boston,  14  degrees  below  zero  on  December  6. 

Judge  Baker  Foundation  for  the  study  of  juveniles 
established. 

Girl  Scouts  organized. 

Great  explosion  at  Halifax  damaged  the  city 
early  in  December.  A  special  State  Guard 
and  Red  Cross  relief  train  left  Boston  at 
10  p.  m.  that  night  and  rendered  most  valuable 
assistance. 

Massachusetts  militia  units  volunteered.  Draft 
of  citizens  for  military  service  proceeded  in  an 
orderly  manner.  Departure  of  recruits  to  the 
training  camps. 

1918 

Andrew  J.  Peters  (1918-21). 

Boston  Americans  (Red  Sox)  won  World’s  Series 
championship. 

Transit  Department  established  by  the  city  to 
perform  duties  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Boston 
Transit  Commission,  a  state  department. 

Girls’  City  Club  incorporated,  190  Beacon  street. 
Great  influenza  epidemic  in  the  fall  and  following 
winter.  Many  deaths,  especially  among  young 
people. 

Boston  Arena,  an  auditorium  for  sporting  events, 
December  18.  Loss  8233,100. 

Constitutional  amendment  passed  enabling  cities 
to  deal  in  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Keels  of  six  torpedo  boats  laid  simultaneously 
in  the  presence  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Daniels, 
at  the  opening  of  the  Victory  Plant  at  Squantum. 
Henry  Adams,  author,  March  27. 

John  Q.  A.  Brackett,  ex-Governor,  April  6. 

Arlo  Bates,  author,  August  24. 

Stephen  O’Meara,  Police  Commissioner  and 
editor,  December  14. 

Third  Liberty  Loan  Parade,  April  6,  to  promote 
interest  in  the  war  loan. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BOSTON 

Transportation. 

Management  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad, 
financially  weakened,  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  five  trustees  appointed  by  the  Gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Last  section  of  the  Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel 
between  Harvard  square  and  Andrew  square 
opened. 

World  War. 

Armistice  proclaimed  November  11.  Tumultuous 
rejoicing  throughout  the  city. 

1919 

Mayor. 

Andrew  J.  Peters. 

Associations. 

Fame  of  Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association  (the 
cause  having  been  won)  changed  to  Boston 
League  of  V  omen  Voters. 

Buildings. 

United  States  Army  Supply  Base,  costing 
826,000,000,  completed  June  10. 

Debate. 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (against)  and 
President  A.  Lawrence  Lowell  (for)  debated 
in  Symphony  Hall  on  the  proposed  plan  for  a 
League  of  Nations,  March  19. 

Disasters. 

Fuel  shortage.  Coal  rationed  to  purchasers. 
Great  suffering. 

Education. 

Emmanuel  College  for  young  women  founded. 

Finance. 

Charles  Ponzi,  famous  swindler,  began  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  his  Security  Exchange  Company. 

Laws. 

Commission  appointed  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  constructing  a  traffic  tunnel  to  East  Boston. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Drydock,  largest  in  the  United  States,  built  by 
the  state,  sold  to  the  Lnited  States  Government 
July  22. 

Memorials. 

Statue  of  Robert  Burns,  by  Henry  H.  Ivitson, 
erected  in  Back  Bay  Fens. 

Necrology. 

Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering,  astronomer, 
February  2. 

Darius  Cobb,  artist,  April  25. 

Josiah  Quincy,  third  Mayor  of  that  name,  Septem¬ 
ber  8. 

Henry  L.  Higginson,  founder  of  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  November  14. 

Parades. 

Great  parade  in  honor  of  General  Clarence  R. 
Edwards  and  regiments  returning  from  the 
World  War,  April  25. 
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Mayor. 
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City  Government. 

Epidemic. 

Finance. 


Fire  Protection. 


Hospitals. 

Laws. 

Maritime  Affairs. 


Strike  of  street  railway  employees  July  17-20. 
Quickly  settled  by  a  board  of  arbitration, 
Henry  B.  Fndicott,  chairman. 

Great  police  strike,  week  of  Monday,  September  8. 
Disorderly  elements  destroyed  property.  Prom¬ 
inent  citizens  enrolled  as  special  policemen. 
The  State  Guard  called  out.  Order  restored, 
the  strike  completely  broken  and  all  strikers 
discharged  from  police  force.  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Governor,  became  nationally  known. 

President  Wilson  landed  in  Boston,  returning 
from  the  Peace  Conference,  February  24,  and 
spoke  in  Mechanics  Building. 

Cardinal  Mercier  of  Belgium  came  to  Boston 
October  4.  Exercises  in  his  honor  at  Faneuil 
Hall,  Harvard  University  and  elsewhere. 

King  Albert  of  Belgium  came  October  5. 

Pauline  R.  Thayer,  appointed  Director  of  the 
State  Division  of  Immigration  and  Americaniza¬ 
tion.  Ethel  M.  Johnson  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  Labor  and  Industries.  First 
women  to  hold  these  positions. 


1920 

Andrew  J.  Peters. 

748,060. 

Only  242  inmates  confined  in  the  House  of  Correc¬ 
tion  at  Deer  Island  on  January  1.  In  1909  the 
average  had  been  1,479. 

Infantile  paralysis  outbreak  in  the  summer. 

Five  large  trust  companies  failed. 

Ponzi  arrested  and  convicted  of  fraud. 

Boston  subtreasury  discontinued  and  functions 
taken  over  by  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  high  pressure  water  system,  using  powerful 
pumping  stations,  instead  of  portable  engines, 
for  the  extinction  of  fires,  was  put  into  effect 
in  December. 

Palmer  Memorial  Hospital  opened. 

Automatic  sprinklers  required  to  be  installed  in 
certain  parts  of  tenement  houses  having  more 
than  ten  suites. 

Maritime  Association  organized,  in  connection 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  further 
trade  and  increase  port  facilities. 

Completion  of  Broad  Sound  ship  channel. 
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Music. 

Necrology. 


Welfare. 


People’s  Symphony  Orchestra  founded,  October 
31. 

John  C.  Olmsted,  landscape  architect,  February 
25. 

William  D.  Howells,  author,  May  11. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  H.  Porter,  author,  May  21. 

Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  poet,  November  3. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  former  Ambassador  to 
France,  November  17. 

Community  Service  of  Boston  established. 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  established. 
Boston  Health  League  established. 

Home  and  School  Association  started. 


Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 

City  Government. 


Fires. 


Laws. 

Music. 

Necrology. 


Pulitzer  Prize. 


Visitors. 


Weather. 


Women. 


1921 

Andrew  J.  Peters. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  English  High 
School. 

City  Planning  Board  project  for  the  widening 
and  extension  of  Stuart  street  accepted. 

Old  State  House.  Priceless  relics  damaged. 
April  13.  Loss  $5,434. 

Dover  Street  Bridge  damaged,  June  1.  Loss 
$40,0SG. 

V  omen  given  right  to  sign  nomination  papers  of 
a  candidate  for  office. 

Boston  Flute  Players’  Club  founded,  March  16. 

Professor  Barrett  Wendell,  educator,  February  8. 

Harriet  P.  Spofford,  author,  August  15. 

Professor  Charles  R.  Cross,  physicist,  Novem¬ 
ber  16. 

The  Boston  Post  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
$500  gold  medal,  for  its  work  in  exposure  of 
“Get-Rich-Quick”  Ponzi. 

Madame  Marie  Curie,  discoverer  of  radium,  and 
Albert  Einstein,  eminent  mathematician,  visited 
Boston  in  May. 

Ferdinand  Foch,  Marshal  of  France,  came  to 
Boston,  November  14. 

General  A.  Y.  Diaz,  Italian  Commander,  came 
December  9. 

July  9,  tropical  downpour,  6.04  inches.  Light¬ 
ning  struck  100  points. 

November  27-29,  great  ice  storm.  Damage 
estimated  in  millions  of  dollars. 

Six  patrolwomen  added  to  the  Police  Department. 
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Mayor. 

Anniversaries. 

Art. 

Clubs. 

Laws. 


Necrology. 


Visitors. 


Welfare. 


1922 

James  M .  Curley  (1922-25). 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of 
Boston  as  a  city,  May  1. 

An  Exhibition  of  Negro  Achievement  held  in  the 
Public  Library  in  October. 

Women’s  Republican  Club  of  ■Massachusetts  in¬ 
corporated. 

Retirement  Act  providing  pensions  for  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  City  of  Boston  passed.  Another 
great  step  of  social  progress. 

Maria  L.  Baldwin,  January  9.  This  admired 
and  beloved  Negro  educator  was  principal  of 
the  Agassiz  School,  Cambridge,  but  lived  for 
years  in  Boston. 

George  R.  White,  philanthropist,  January  27. 
Left  a  fund  of  over  $5,000,000  to  the  city. 

Josephine  P.  Marks,  poet,  December  4. 

Georges  Clemenceau,  French  statesman,  came  to 
Boston,  November  24. 

Community  Health  Association  established  by 
an  amalgamation  of  Instructive  District  Nurs¬ 
ing  Association  and  Milk  and  Bab}"  Hygiene 
Association. 

First  Nursery  School  and  Training  Center  estab¬ 
lished  on  Ruggles  street. 


Mayor. 

Air  Service. 
Anniversaries. 


Buildings. 


City  Government. 

Finance. 

Fires. 


1923 

James  M.  Curley. 

Boston  Airport  officially  opened  September  6. 

Two  hundredth  anniversary  of  Christ  Church, 
Salem  street,  April  18.  Vice-President  Coolidge 
spoke  at  the  exercises. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Public  Garden. 

John  Hancock  Insurance  Company  Building, 
197  Clarendon  street,  completed  April  17. 

Park  Square  Building,  31  St.  James  avenue, 
opened  September  27. 

City  Planning  Board’s  project  for  the  widening  of 
Cambridge  and  Court  streets  accepted. 

First  National  Bank  opened  Cuban  branch. 

274-294  Congress  street.  Kelly  Company.  July 
18.  Loss  $1,209,300. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  BOSTON 

Thorndike  Memorial  Laboratory,  devoted  to 
medical  research,  opened  as  part  of  Boston 
City  Hospital.  The  first  of  its  kind  in  America. 

Steamer  “Leviathan,”  largest  passenger  vessel  in 
the  world,  berthed  in  the  dry  dock. 

William  R.  Thayer,  author,  September  7. 

1924 

James  M.  Curley. 

United  States  Army  round-the-world  fliers  made 
first  official  landing  in  United  States  at  Boston 
Airport,  September  G. 

New  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 
80  Federal  street,  opened  October  6. 

First  National  Bank  building,  G7  Milk  street, 
opened  September  2. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  Encampment 
August  10-15.  Another  great  reception  to 
the  Civil  War  veterans. 

Lafayette  tablet,  by  John  F.  Paramino,  erected 
on  the  Common. 

George  Robert  White  Memorial,  by  Daniel  C. 
French,  erected  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Dr.  Henry  0.  Marcy,  physician,  January  2. 

Edwin  A.  Grozier,  editor,  Boston  Post,  May  9. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  art  patron,  July  17. 

Alexander  Pope,  painter,  September  9. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  statesman,  November  9. 

1925 

James  M.  Curley. 

779,620. 

One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  Boston  Traveler, 
July  5. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  bequeathed 
to  the  public  by  its  owner,  opened  as  a  per¬ 
manent  public  museum,  February  15. 

Pickwick  Club  building  on  Beach  street  col¬ 
lapsed,  evening  of  July  4,  while  dancing  was  in 
progress.  Forty-four  killed,  thirty-two  injured. 

Boston  Post  Publishing  Company,  August  29. 
Loss  8219,502. 
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Mayor. 
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Declaration  of  Independence  tablet,  by  John  F. 

Paramino,  erected  on  Boston  Common. 

Thomas  W.  Lawson,  financier,  February  8. 

Robert  A.  Woods,  social  worker,  February  18. 

Amy  Lowell,  poet,  May  12. 

1926 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols  (1926-29). 

New  York-Boston  scheduled  air  mail  service  in¬ 
augurated  July  1,  from  Boston  Airport. 

One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Boston  by  British  troops,  March  17, 
1776. 

New  police  headquarters,  350  Stuart  street,  occu¬ 
pied  December  5. 

Metropolitan  Theater,  252-270  Tremont  street, 
completed,  June  7. 

332-340  Summer  street,  South  Boston.  Leather 
storage.  January  6.  Loss  $267,103. 

Long  Wharf,  March  13.  Loss  $143,501. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  concert  broadcast, 
January  23. 

James  J.  Storrow,  public-spirited  citizen,  March 
13. 

John  W.  Weeks,  Secretary  of  War  under  Presi¬ 
dents  Harding  and  Coolidge,  July  12. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  President,  Harvard  University, 
August  23. 

Reverend  Edward  Cummings,  clergyman,  Novem¬ 
ber  2. 

New  Public  Welfare  building  opened  on  Chardon 
street. 

1927 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols. 

Rebuilt  Parker  House,  56-74  School  street, 
opened  May  12. 

Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  13-15  Arlington  street,  opened 
May  17. 

Statler  Hotel  and  office  building,  70-80  Arlington 
street,  opened  March  10. 

Young’s  Hotel,  famous  hostelry,  discontinued. 
George  F.  Baker  Library  at  Harvard  Business 
School,  opened  in  June. 
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Executions. 

Nicola  Sacco  and  Bartolommeo  Vanzetti,  Italian 
anarchists,  convicted  of  a  pay-roll  murder,  and 
executed  August  23.  Demonstrations  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  accused  men  and  a  large  funeral 
procession,  passing  through  the  city  to  Forest 
Hills. 

Memorials. 

Kosciusko  Monument,  by  Mrs.  Henry  H.  Ivitson, 
erected  in  the  Public  Garden. 

Music. 

Ethel  Leginska  became  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Necrology. 

Beethoven  Centenary  Festival,  March  22-29. 

James  F.  Rhodes,  author,  January  22. 

Sylvester  Baxter,  author,  January  28. 

Abbie  F.  Brown,  author,  March  4. 

C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  Arnold  Arboretum, 
March  22. 

Theaters. 

Charles  F.  Dole,  clergyman,  November  27. 

Charles  F.  Choate,  Jr.,  lawyer,  November  30. 

Boston  Theater,  built  in  1854,  former  home  of 
legitimate  drama  and  grand  opera,  was  torn 
down  this  year.  Keith  Memorial  Theater 
built  on  its  site. 

Transportation. 

Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  section  from  An¬ 

Visitors. 

drew  square  to  Fields  Corner  opened. 

Prince  V  ilhelm  of  Sweden  came  to  Boston 
January  20. 

J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  British  labor  leader  and 

Women. 

statesman,  came  to  Boston  April  16. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  famous  aviator,  came  to 
Boston  July  22. 

Anna  C.  Tillinghast  appointed  Immigration  Com¬ 
missioner  of  New  England.  Fifst  woman  to 
hold  this  position. 

Emma  Fall  Schofield  appointed  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  of  Massachusetts.  First  woman  to 
hold  this  position. 

Mayor. 

Air  Service. 

1928 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols. 

Boston  Airport  leased  by  state  to  city  for  develop¬ 

Art. 

ment  as  a  municipal  air  field. 

New  wing  devoted  to  the  decorative  arts,  Museum 
of  line  Arts,  opened  November  14. 

Statue  of  Samuel  Adams  removed  to  Faneuil  Hall 
square. 
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Athletics. 

Buildings. 


Censorship. 


Fires. 

Hospitals. 

Laws. 


Music. 

Necrology. 

Transportation. 

Visitors. 


Women. 


Mayor. 

Air  Service. 


Anniversaries. 


Art. 


Law  passed  permitting  Sunday  sports. 

Branch  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company,  191-201 
Brookline  avenue,  opened  August  30. 

New  North  Station,  Causeway  street,  opened 
November  14. 

About  this  time  there  was  much  controversy  over 
the  best  policy  of  controlling  offensive  litera¬ 
ture.  ‘‘The  American  Tragedy,”  a  novel  by 
Theodore  Dreiser,  “Oil,”  a  novel  by  Upton 
Sinclair,  and  one  issue  of  the  “American  Mer¬ 
cury”  were  among  the  publications  excluded 
from  Boston. 

Back  Bay  Station.  Loss  $360,359. 

New  Beth  Israel  Hospital  opened. 

An  act  providing  for  payment  of  compensation  to 
widows  and  children  (under  eighteen  or  in¬ 
capacitated  so  that  they  are  unable  to  earn  a 
living)  of  policemen  and  firemen  killed  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty. 

Schubert  Centenary  Festival,  November  11-22. 

Archibald  C.  Coolidge,  historian,  January  14. 

Basil  King,  author,  June  22. 

Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel  section  from  Fields 
Corner  to  Ashmont  opened. 

Two  German  fliers,  with  Captain  Fitzmauriee  of 
Ireland,  came  to  Boston,  after  transatlantic 
flight  from  Europe. 

Amelia  Earhart  left  Boston  for  Newfoundland 
on  eastward  transatlantic  flight,  June  3. 

1929 

Malcolm  E.  Nichols. 

Regular  passenger  sendee,  Boston  to  New  York, 
inaugurated  by  the  Colonial  Air  Transport 
Line,  April  15. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  organizing  of 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 

Three  hundredth  anniversary  of  Colonial  Charter 
granted  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  March 
4,  1629. 

Two  granite  groups  from  the  Post  Office,  which 
had  been  torn  down,  were  set  up  in  Franklin 
Park,  July  14. 
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Athletics. 

Buildings. 


City  Government. 
Earthquake. 


Finance. 


Fires. 

Maritime  Affairs. 

Music. 

Necrology. 


Theaters. 


Transportation. 


Visitors. 


First  professional  game  of  baseball  on  Sunday, 
April  28. 

Large  Motor  Mart  for  stabling  of  automobiles, 
4-18  Columbus  avenue,  completed  May  1. 

New  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association 
Building,  410  Stuart  street,  opened  January  1. 

New  Back  Bay  Station,  Dartmouth  street,  opened 
July  1. 

Boston  Traffic  Commission  created  to  regulate 
congestion  in  the  streets. 

November  18,  an  earthquake  shook  New  England 
and  Eastern  Canada.  Upper  floors  of  Custom 
House  swayed.  Pendulum  clocks  stopped  in 
the  State  House.  Twelve  Atlantic  cables 
broken. 

Affiliation  of  Old  Colony  Trust  Company  and 
First  National  Bank. 

Stock  market  broke,  October  20.  Beginning  of 
great  decline  in  stocks  and  long-continued 
general  depression. 

Bug  Light,  famous  beacon  in  the  harbor,  destroyed 
June  8. 

Establishment  of  a  board  to  be  known  as  Boston 
Port  Authority,  to  promote  business  for  the 
port. 

First  free  open-air  concert,  July  14,  by  members 
of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  on  the  Charles 
River  Esplanade. 

Edward  IT  Forbush,  ornithologist,  March  8. 

Morton  Prince,  psychiatrist,  August  31. 

George  A.  Gordon,  clergyman,  October  25. 

Dallas  L.  Sharp,  author,  November  29. 

Y  illiam  F.  Warren,  President,  Boston  University, 
December  0. 

In  September  of  this  year  “Strange  Interlude,”  a 
much-discussed  play  by  Eugene  O’Neill,  an¬ 
nounced  for  production  in  Boston,  was  with¬ 
drawn  after  a  conference  with  the  city  authori¬ 
ties.  The  play  was  produced  in  Quincy. 

High  speed  trolley  line  from  Ashmont  to  Matta- 
pan  opened,  making  direct  connection  from 
Harvard  square  to  Mattapan  through  the 
Cambridge-Dorchester  Tunnel. 

Mayor  Block  of  Tel  Aviv,  Palestine,  came  to 
Boston  February  6. 
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Mayor. 

Statistics. 


Anniversaries. 


Athletics. 


Buildings. 


Conventions. 

Education. 


1930 

James  M.  Curley  (1930-34). 

Population  —  781,188,  more  than  doubled  since 
1880. 

Area  —  30,598  acres,  an  increase  of  only  ten  per 
cent  since  1880. 

Valuation  —  81,972,148,200,  three  times  the  valua¬ 
tion  in  1880. 

Bank  Clearings  —  823,070,000,000,  seven  times 
the  total  in  1880. 

Postal  Receipts  —  817,278,793.59. 

Transportation  —  1,461  surface  trolley  cars,  528 
rapid  transit  cars  and  319  buses  now  in  opera¬ 
tion.  No  electric  cars  in  1880. 

Vessels  — 8,130  entered  the  port,  7,998  sailed,— 
fishing  boats  not  included. 

Playgrounds  —  Seventy  public  playgrounds  open 
in  Boston.  None  in  1880. 

Pupils  in  Schools  —  In  public  schools,  131,814; 
in  parochial  schools,  31,790;  making  total  num¬ 
ber  more  than  three  times  as  many  as  in  1880. 
Three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston  by  Winthrop  and  the  foundation  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  Jews  in  the  United  States. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  1  ran- 
script. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History. 

One  hundredth  anniversary  number  issued  by  the 
Pilot. 

As  a  Tercentenary  good  will  offering,  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  citizens,  with  Allan  Forbes  as  treasurer, 
raised  a  fund,  ultimately  amounting  to  £11,500, 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Botolph 
in  Boston,  England. 

Clarence  A.  DeMar,  over  forty  years  old,  won 
the  Marathon  Race  for  the  seventh  time, 
April  19. 

United  Shoe  Machinery  Building,  the  highest 
business  building  in  Boston,  140  Federal  street, 
opened  February  19. 

American  Legion,  October  6-10. 

Kirstein  Memorial  Library,  including  a  Business 
Men’s  Branch,  given  by  Louis  E.  Kirstein  in 
memory  of  his  father. 
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Hospitals. 

Memorials. 

Necrology. 

Parks  and  Playgrounds. 
Transportation. 

Visitors. 

Welfare. 


Baker  Memorial  Building,  for  patients  of  moder¬ 
ate  means,  established  at  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital.  A  limit  of  $250  for  entire  cost 
of  any  operation  and  the  requisite  nursing. 

Bronze  relief,  commemorating  the  arrival  of  Win- 
throp  in  Boston,  by  John  F.  Paramino,  erected 
on  the  Common.  Architectural  setting  by 
Charles  A.  Coolidge. 

Ernest  H.  Wilson,  botanist,  October  18. 

Columbus  Park  dedicated  October  12.  The  larg¬ 
est  playground  in  Boston,  containing  seventy- 
nine  acres. 

A  Comprehensive  Thoroughfare  Plan  submitted 
by  the  City  Planning  Board. 

A  vehicular  tunnel  to  East  Boston  authorized  at 
a  cost  of  S1G,000,000. 

President  Herbert  Hoover. 

Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England. 

Ihe  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  was 
awarded  the  Anthony  N.  Brady  gold  medal  for 
1930  (the  third  time  it  has  received  this  dis¬ 
tinction)  as  the  safest  street  railway  in  any  of 
the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Among  more  than  342,000,000  revenue  passen¬ 
gers  not  a  single  fatal  accident  occurred. 


Editorial  Note. 

Miss  Guerrier  wishes  to  express  her  gratitude  to  more  than  a  score  of  officials  and  organi¬ 
zations  who  have  rendered  generous  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  her  article. 

Especial  thanks  are  due  to  the  branch  librarians  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  to 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Crane  of  the  Branch  Department. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF  THE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THIS  VOLUME  AND  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  IN  CHARGE 


By  WILLIAM  A.  LEAHY 

THE  CONTRIBUTORS 
(In  the  Order  of  Their  Contributions) 

James  Michael  Curley  was  born  in  Boston  November  20,  1874,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  In  minor  public  offices,  such 
as  membership  in  the  Common  Council,  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  Board  of  Aldermen  and  the  City  Council,  he  received  the  train¬ 
ing  which,  coupled  with  his  superior  natural  abilities,  fitted  him  for  the  notable 
service  which  he  has  since  rendered  as  Congressman  and  as  Mayor.  Three 
times  he  has  been  elected  to  four-year  terms  as  chief  executive  of  the  city  —  in 
1014,  1922  and  1930.  During  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  to  which  he  gave 
whole-hearted  support,  he  achieved  new  distinction  by  the  felicity  of  his  many 
public  addresses.  He  is  noted  for  his  ability  as  a  speaker  and  not  less  for  his 
grasp  of  financial  and  administrative  detail  and  his  advocacy  of  large  projects 
of  enduring  as  well  as  immediate  public  advantage. 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy  is  widely  known  as  the  executive  officer  since  its 
inception  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board  and  more  and  more  a  persona! 
force  and  guiding  spirit  among  the  group  of  able  men  and  women  who  have 
given  that  body  its  country-wide  reputation.  She  was  born  in  Wilton,  New 
Hampshire,  and  is  a  graduate  of  Wilton  High  School  and  of  Bryant  and  Stratton 
College  in  Boston.  From  1910  to  1914  she  was  successively  stenographer  and 
chief  clerk  in  the  Mayor’s  office  under  Mayor  Fitzgerald.  In  1914  Mayor 
Curley  appointed  her  secretary  of  the  newly  formed  Planning  Board.  Since 
1924  she  has  functioned  also  as  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American  City  Planning  Institute 
and  one  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Plan¬ 
ning  Boards.  As  representative  of  the  city,  she  has  exchanged  ideas  with 
experts  at  city  planning  conferences  in  nearly  every  large  city  in  the  United 
States  and  at  Paris.  She  has  written  many  special  articles  for  technical  maga¬ 
zines  and  for  newspapers  and  has  lectured  on  city  planning  at  Simmons  College 
and  at  Harvard  University. 


John  Iorrey  Morse,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Boston  January  9,  1840,  and  is 
well  launched,  therefore,  on  the  last  decade  of  what  his  fellow-citizens  hope 
will  be  at  least  a  full  century  of  honored  and  useful  living.  After  graduating 
from  Harvard  in  1860,  he  practised  law  for  twenty  years,  publishing  valuable 
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books  on  legal  subjects,  but  subsequently  devoted  himself  to  literature.  Among 
his  works  are  lives  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  Colonel 
Henry  Lee,  a  memoir  of  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry,  and,  in  the  American  States¬ 
men  series,  of  which  he  was  editor,  biographies  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Lincoln.  He  was  co-editor  with  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge  of  the  International  Review”  for  four  years  and  has  contributed 
to  various  English  and  American  periodicals.  He  served  in  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives  in  1876,  was  a  Harvard  overseer  from  1879  to  1891 
and  is  a  member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

As  the  sole  survivor  after  fifty  years  of  the  contributors  to  the  Winsor 
History,  Mr.  Morse  is  peculiarly  welcome  to  the  company  which  have  prepared 
the  present  publication  and  takes  his  place  rightfully  at  their  head. 

Helen  Adams  Keller  belongs  to  Alabama  by  birth,  to  Virginia  and 
New  England  by  various  ancestral  strains,  to  Boston  by  her  education  and 
long  lesidence  in  this  vicinity,  to  the  whole  world  as  an  example  of  triumph 
over  obstacles  and  a  vindication  of  the  modern  spirit,  which  embodies  so  much 
of  social  alleviation  and  good  will,  against  its  detractors.  Blind  and  deaf 
since  her  second  year,  she  finished  the  regular  course  at  Radcliffe  College  and 
is  today,  at  fifty-two,  a  woman  of  unusual  culture  and  a  rare  spiritual  force. 
She  has  lectuied,  written,  and  served  on  many  boards  for  the  improvement 
of  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  She  is  also  the  author  of  several  books  so  well  known 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them  here.  As  the  unique  interpreter  of  a 
unique  experience,  the  conquest  of  exterior  darkness  by  inward  light,  she 
occupies  a  place  apart  in  American  letters.  Her  style  is  distinguished  for  its 
fervoi,  fluencj'  and  a  long,  smooth  rhythm  that  allies  it  to  poetry  and  music, 
a  music  that,  in  her  case,  at  least,  must  have  its  sources  elsewhere  than  in 
the  human  ear. 


Mark  Antony  DeWolfe  Howe  was  born  in  Rhode  Island  in  1864,  but 
after  graduating  from  Lehigh  and  Harvard  became  identified  with  Boston  by 
residence  and  by  marriage.  He  has  published  more  than  thirty  books,  chiefly 
biogiaphical  and  historical,  but  with  several  excursions  into  verse,  and  has 
edited  as  many  more.  He  has  also  served  as  associate  editor  of  the  “Youth’s 
Companion”  and  the  “Atlantic  Monthly”  and  as  editor  of  the  “Harvard  Alumni 
Bulletin  and  the  Harvard  Graduates’ Magazine.”  He  has  been  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  University,  and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  His  “Barrett  Wendell  and  His  Letters”  received  the  Pulitzer  prize 
in  biography  for  1924.  His  “Boston,  the  Place  and  the  People,”  is  unequaled 
as  an  interpretation  of  the  history  and  spirit  of  this  city.  His  “Memoirs  of 
the  Harvard  Dead”  is  regarded  as  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  these  and  other 
works  he  maintains  ably  the  tradition  of  sane  thinking  and  distinguished  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  exemplified  in  the  classic  writers  of  New'  England. 


Edwtn  Doak  Mead,  a  veteran  of  many  campaigns  for  social  betterment, 
has  told  the  essential  story  of  his  life  —  or  that  larger  part  of  it  which  he  has 
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spent  in  Boston  —  in  the  reminiscences  which  we  are  privileged  to  print  in 
this  volume.  At  eighty-two  he  is  still  active  in  generous  causes  and  his  voice, 
heard  from  time  to  time  on  public  issues,  reminds  us  that  we  have  among  us 
at  least  one  living  link  with  the  great  figures  of  our  golden  age.  It  remains  only 
to  add  that  besides  his  work  as  editor  of  the  “New  England  Magazine,”  1889- 
1901,  and  of  the  “International  Library,”  he  has  published  several  historical 
volumes.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  “Martin  Luther,”  “The  Philosophy 
of  Carlyle,”  “The  Influence  of  Emerson,”  and  the  “Principles  of  the  Founders.” 
No  sketch,  however  brief,  of  Mr.  Mead’s  activities  would  be  complete  without 
some  reference  to  his  wife,  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  who  has  been  identified  with  him 
in  the  same  movements  and  has  shared  his  humane  and  sympathetic  spirit. 
Mrs.  Mead  is  an  author  in  her  own  right  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  several 
international  peace  congresses  in  Europe  and  at  home. 

Frederic  Harold  Fay  was  born  in  Marlboro  in  1872  and  educated  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  a  long  service  as  engineer  in 
charge  of  bridge  construction  and  head  of  the  Bridge  and  Ferry  Division  for 
the  City  of  Boston,  he  resigned  in  1914  to  become  senior  member  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  engineering  firm  of  Fay,  Spofford  and  Thorndike.  With  his  partners, 
he  was  engineer  to  the  War  Department  in  the  construction  of  the  825,000,000 
Army  Base  in  Boston  and  has  been  engaged  in  enterprises  of  similar  magnitude 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  president  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Consulting  Engineers,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  As  chairman  of  the  City  Planning  Board 
he  strongly  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  present  zoning  law  and  has  been 
earnest  in  promoting  the  proposed  Central  Artery,  the  East  Boston  Traffic 
Tunnel  and  other  major  improvements  designed  for  the  relief  of  congestion. 

William  Augustine  Leahy  was  born  in  Boston  July  18,  1867.  He 
received  his  degree  from  Harvard  in  1888  and  spent  a  year  there  in  post-graduate 
study.  After  some  experience  in  teaching,  he  became  editorial  writer  and 
literary  editor  of  the  Boston  Traveler.  A  term  of  several  years  as  secretary  of 
the  Music  Department  of  the  City  of  Boston  followed.  He  has  since  served  as 
secretary  to  one  Mayor  of  Boston  and  research  assistant  to  another.  He  has 
written,  compiled  and  edited  several  published  volumes  and  has  also  written 
much  poetry  and  criticism. 

Willard  De  Lue  was  born  in  Boston,  of  native  parents,  themselves  of 
New  England,  Irish,  English  and  French  ancestry.  He  is  thus  better  equipped 
than  some  others  to  understand  and  interpret  the  various  racial  elements  that 
make  up  the  American  blend.  For  more  than  twenty  years  he  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Boston  Glohe,  taking  his  place  by  merit  and  study  in  the  group 
of  feature  writers  who  have  given  the  editorial  page  of  that  paper  its  rare  dis¬ 
tinction,  especially  in  the  field  of  history.  Most  of  his  work  has  appeared  in 
newspapers,  extending  from  coast  to  coast.  He  is  co-author  of  “The  Civil 
War  Day  by  Day,”  author  of  “The  Generals  After  the  War,”  “Tales  of  the 
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Olde  Towne  ”  "The  Story  of  Walpole”  (published  by  the  town),  and  many 
articles  on  Revolutionary  New  England.  He  has  also  lectured  on  historical 
subjects  before  patriotic  societies  and  on  the  radio. 

.  „  CtHESTER  Hanford’  Ph  D.,  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1891  and 

taught  at  the  Lmversity  of  Illinois  before  coming  to  Harvard,  where  he  has 
sen  ed  since  19 lo  in  the  various  ascending  grades  and  now  holds  a  full  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  Department  of  Government.  As  secretary  for  the  commis¬ 
sion  on  new  sources  of  revenue  for  Boston  in  1921  he  acquired  a  practical  knowl- 
cge  of  the  workings  of  the  present  municipal  charter,  so  that  his  article  is 
based  °n  experience  as  well  as  research.  Professor  Hanford  has  published  a 

•  °?  q °.n  P™blems  ln  MumciPal  Government”  and  is  an  editor  of  the  “Polit¬ 
ical  Science  Review.”  Since  1927  he  has  been  dean  of  Harvard  College.  From 

the  w  S  tT68  °!  thT  °ffiCe  he  t0°k  time  t0  prepare  his  article>  which  is 
the  first  complete  and  authoritative  study  of  its  subject. 

”7'“',  BfLE  W!*S  b°m  in  Boston  in  1861  and  received  his 
academic  and  egal  education  at  Harvard.  For  more  than  forty  years  he 

has  taught  in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  is  Royall  Professor  of  Law 

snec,ahvP  Th  1  b°°kS  °n  laW  and  iS  a  recognized  authority  on  his 

C,e  ie  o  The  closer  administrative  union  of  the  cities  and  towns  comprising 

I,' I  ‘  or  AIe*10Politan  Boston  has  engaged  his  attention  and  he  recently 

Pmff  dR  R  T  Presei,red  t0  the  General  Court  a  measure  aimed  at  such  union 
Professor  Beale  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
n  recognition  of  Ins  distinguished  position  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  upon  law 
he  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Cambridge  University,  England 
Chicago38  fr0m  arVar<1'  the  Gnivcrsily  of  Wisconsin  and  the  University  of 

Coll  H™niY  Pa.RK>IAN’  Jr”  born  in  Bost°n  in  1894,  was  educated  at  Harvard 

later  S  S  T‘V°f  v  *  f*"*8  °f  A' B' in  1915  »»<•  A-  M.  in  1916,  and 
moon  t  i  Northeastern  University  Law  Schools.  From  1926 

he  haf  he!  thn  B°?°u  C‘ty  C°UnCil  and  from  1929  t0  the  present  date 

he  has  been  a  member  of  the  State  Senate.  In  each  body  he  has  served  on 

,  porta  comml“ees  and  has  shown  an  aptitude  for  constructive  work,  arising 

™!"  9  g°n.U'n0  "“erest  in  the  practical  problems  of  government.  Such  an  expe- 

' ,!• 9  ;!!  “  ’!  t0  diSCUSS  the  relations  of  the  City  of  Boston  to  the  State, 

and  his  reputation  for  fairness  assures  an  impartial  treatment  of  disputed  issues. 

three  yrare"™  presldent  of  the  Republican  Club  of  Massachusetts  for 


a  MMr  WeI«?Ii°'N’-a  jrentuekmn  by  birth,  a  Virginian  by  descent,  and 
Bot™  H  h  I!"  m  b°yh00d’  haS  passed  Hs  manhood  in  and  about 
chusetts  and  a  P  “  d'!‘gent  Student  °f  the  his‘ory  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
storv  A  7 7  P  gr'm  ‘°  the  Shrines  and  backgrounds  of  that  great 

„  9'  ,  "  a  mcmber  of  'he  staff  of  the  Boston  Globe,  he  has  attended  all  l  he 
national  conventions  of  both  parties  in  more  than  forty  years  ami  has  been  a 
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close  observer  of  the  men  and  measures  that  have  made  our  political  history. 
He  is  the  author  also  of  a  list  of  books  which  includes  the  following  titles: 
“Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  Boy  and  the  Man,”  “Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Boy 
and  the  Man,”  “In  the  Footsteps  of  Napoleon,”  “Our  Presidents,”  “The 
Birth  of  the  American  People,”  and  “Timeworn  Paths  of  the  Old  Bay  State.” 
These  writings  gleam  with  concise,  pregnant,  original  observations,  which 
happily  escape  the  artificiality  of  the  epigram.  They  are  noted  for  their 
just  estimate  of  historical  figures  and  their  insight  into  political  principles. 
Mr.  Morgan  would  probably  describe  himself  as  a  journalist.  Perhaps  for 
that  very  reason  few  writers  have  succeeded  so  well  in  making  American  history 
seem  contemporary,  that  is,  human  and  alive. 

Upon  the  resignation  in  1927  of  James  A.  McKibben,  long  secretary 
of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that  organization  was  faced  with  the 
problem  of  choosing  a  worthy  successor.  Such  a  man  was  found  in 
Melville  D.  Liming,  who  had  been  one  of  the  organizers  and  manager  since 
1920  of  its  Bureau  of  Commercial  and  Industrial  Affairs.  Air.  Liming  was,  like 
Air.  McKibben,  a  Aliddle-Westerner  and  a  college  graduate.  Born  in  Ohio 
in  1882,  he  has  received  degrees  from  Aliami  and  from  Harvard.  For  two 
years  he  held  a  fellowship  in  Harvard  and  for  one  year  he  was  Assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Government.  Two  years  spent  subsequently  as  an  instructor 
in  political  science  and  transportation  at  Tufts  and  a  miscellaneous  experience 
as  an  attorney,  a  reorganizer  of  banks  and  a  research  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  have  fitted  him  admirably  for  the 
varied  duties  of  the  position  he  now  holds  and  for  the  writing  of  the  article  on 
Commerce  in  this  volume. 

Thomas  F.  Anderson,  born  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1865,  has  lived 
in  Boston  throughout  the  entire  period  of  which  his  article  treats.  Originally 
a  newspaper  man,  he  served  five  years  on  the  old  Boston  Traveler  and  eighteen 
years  on  the  Boston  Globe.  During  this  period  he  wrote  extensively  concerning 
the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  city  and  had  close  relations  with  many 
of  its  business  and  civic  leaders.  His  more  noteworthy  investigations  included 
a  two  months’  study  of  the  port  and  steamship  facilities  of  Europe  and  a  three 
months’  tour  of  observation  in  South  America.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
Air.  Anderson  has  been  the  efficient  secretary-treasurer  of  the  New  England 
Shoe  and  Leather  Association,  the  oldest  organization  in  this  section  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  leather  industries.  In  this  capacity  he  has  not  only 
mastered  thoroughly  his  particular  field  but  maintained  an  active  and  compre¬ 
hensive  interest  in  the  commercial,  industrial  and  financial  welfare  of  the 
community. 

Frank  Gleason  Fitzpatrick,  born  in  West  Newton  in  1878,  is  true  to 
the  Boston  tradition  which  combines  ripe  culture  and  thorough  academic 
training  with  successful  participation  in  business.  He  is  a  son  of  Thomas  B. 
I*  itzpatrick,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  long  established  firm  of  Brown  Durrell 
Company,  wholesale  manufacturers  and  distributors.  Degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
A.  AI.  at  Harvard  prepared  him  for  several  years  spent  at  various  periods  in 
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Fi™Y,ndntraVe!  “  Eur0pe'  Fr0m  1906  t0  1912  he  ",as  a"  instructor  in  the 
bv  his  1  f  T*  at  H1arvard  and  hia  continuing  interest  in  art  is  expressed 

Tr^XTc^Ji Company  and  recent,y  he ™  ^  *  *-*« 

missionUernofhteh  “b<?Py’  receat1^  ended>  of  the  position  of  Assistant  Com¬ 
mission^  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  Ethel 

I-  °HXt0N  G^erted  a  strong  influence  on  administrative  policies  affecting  the 
welfare  of  working  women  and  children.  For  this  service  a  woman's  under- 
handing  and  sympathy  were  considered  necessary  and  few  women  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  can  have  had  her  all-round  preparation  for  the  task.  Born  in  Maine 
she  attended  Norma!  School  and  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  her ‘native 
s  ate  and  of  New  Hampshire.  She  then  came  to  Boston  and  worked  her  wav 

UnSt  Irr  C°fIlege.Sch001  °f  Library  Science  and  through  Boston 
on  ivnmp  •  •  j  , aiy  raimng  was  Put  to  good  use  in  organizing  a  library 

2  her  soCial  r  Y  W°men’S  EduCational  and  Industrial  Union 

~Lhe;  S0C1"1  and  fonomic  “tereste  expanded,  she  passed  through  various 
execute  offices  before  she  was  appointed  to  her  responsible  position  in  the 
Date  government  by  Governor  Coolidge  in  1919.  Among  her  other  official 
utics  she  had  direction  of  the  Division  of  Minimum  Wage  and  editorial  super 
~6r  l  d°Partment  Publications,  including  a  Manual  of  Labor  Laws 

on  «  mS°n  uS  a  S°  wntten  miscellaneous  essays  and  stories,  besides  papers 
on  economic  subjects,  and  was  recently  a  speaker  at  a  Round  Table  Conference 
of  the  Institute  of  Politics  at  Williamstown.  6 

educfted^rihmTT  b°rn  in  Y°nkerS’  New  York>  in  1869  and 

educated  at  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  and  at  Harvard.  During  most  of  his 
meer  he  has  been  connected  with  the  banks  of  Boston,  serving  for  many  years 
as  cashier  and  director  of  the  First  National  Bank.  In  these  positions  he 

him' 'for  the  hT*  ^"'^P  °f  min°r  and  raaJor  finance  which  prepared 
him  foi  the  higher  responsibilities  that  followed.  Since  1914  he  has  been 

of  ^Boston  °f  t\hO°o7l:nd  rrVe  °f  the  ^deral  Reserve  Bank 

andTClLrColleg:1  H,UTOKl  “d  *  °f  «“  Athenaeum 

JaM':s  Cunningham  was  born  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick  in 

James  J  ffiU  Pmf  P"*  jV*  edUOa,i°n  in  Bos*°"-  Sto«  1916  he  has  been 
es  J.  Hill  Professor  of  Transportation  at  Harvard,  having  previously  served 

n  the  un.vers.ty  as  lecturer  and  assistant  for  several  j-ears. 

ha,r  an  ...novation  in  the  academic  field,  he  was  well  prepared  by  pra  lea 

departments  7% ‘  ‘‘"T  °J *  CenU'rj- in  thc  ‘raffle,  operating  and  executive 
lines  n?  J  n0US  r,a',roads‘  ‘"eluding  all  three  of  the  chief  New  England 
Imos.  During  (ho  war  he  was  assistant  director  of  operation  of  the  United 
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States  Railroad  Administration.  He  has  been  president  of  the  New  England 
Railroad  Club  and  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  England  and  was  made  an 
honorary  Master  of  Arts  by  Harvard  University  in  1921. 

Henry  Ingraham  Harriman  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in  1872. 
He  graduated  from  Wesleyan  University  in  1895  and  two  years  later  from  the 
New  York  Law  School.  He  was  the  first  president  of  the  New  England  Power 
Association,  the  largest  electric  and  utility  group  in  New  England  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  and  is  now  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors  and 
president  of  the  New  England  Power  Company.  He  was  president  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1917  to  1919  and  from  1928  to  1931.  He 
may  be  said  to  have  specialized  in  the  local  transit  problem,  as  he  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  public  trustees  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company,  was 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  Division  of  Metropolitan  Planning  and  is  now 
director  of  that  Division.  He  is  also  a  vice-chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Metropolitan  Transit  District  of  Boston,  a  director  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States  and  a  Trustee  of  Wesleyan  University. 

George  Caspar  Homans,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1932  at  Harvard,  has 
already  shown  unusual  aptitude  as  a  writer.  He  is  an  editor  of  the  “Harvard 
Advocate”  and  undergraduate  editor  of  the  “Harvard  Graduates’  Magazine.” 
As  co-author  with  Professor  Samuel  E.  Morison  of  “The  Sea  Story  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,”  published  in  1930,  he  shared  the  credit  of  that  admirable  volume  and 
his  article  in  the  present  work  shows  what  his  unassisted  pen  can  achieve.  Mr. 
Homans  was  born  in  Boston  in  1910.  He  is  a  descendant  of  the  presidential 
Adams  family  and,  as  a  nephew  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  comes  naturally  by  his  interest  in  maritime  affairs. 

James  Brendan  Connolly,  born  in  Boston  in  1868,  achieved  fame  as  an 
Olympic  champion  jumper  and  saw  military  service  in  the  Spanish  War  before 
developing  his  talent  as  a  writer  of  sea  stories.  Of  fishing  ancestry  and  born 
within  sight  of  the  sea,  he  has  roughed  it  in  all  weathers  and  lived  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  life  of  his  characters,  whether  fishermen  or  sailors.  A  rover  by 
instinct,  he  has  served  in  the  United  States  Navy  and  has  been  a  correspondent 
in  places  as  far  apart  as  Mexico  and  the  submarine-infested  European  waters 
during  the  World  War.  A  score  of  books,  beginning  with  “Out  of  Gloucester” 
and  “The  Seiners”  and  coming  down  to  his  “Book  of  the  Gloucester  Fisher¬ 
men,”  testify  to  his  deep  sympathy  for  the  men  of  the  sea  and  his  genuine 
power  as  an  interpreter  of  their  always  adventurous  and  often  tragic  lives.  Mr. 
Connolly  has  added  a  new  name  to  the  line  of  New  England  sea  writers  that 
began  with  Dana  and  Melville. 

Porter  Hartwell  Adams,  born  in  Andover  in  1894  and  educated  partly 
at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  interested  in  aeronautics  since  his 
student  days  and  is  recognized  now  as  one  of  the  foremost  experts  in  the  country. 
Since  1922  he  has  been  either  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  or  president 
of  the  National  Aeronautic  Association  and  chairman  of  the  Municipal  Air 
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Board  of  Boston.  He  was  vice-president  of  the  International  Air  Congress 
held  at  Rome  in  1927  and  technical  adviser  for  the  American  delegation  at  the 
International  Civil  Aeronautics  Conference  held  in  Washington  in  1928  He 
has  also  been  president  of  the  Aero  Club  of  New  England  and  has  held  many 
other  similar  positions,  both  honorary  and  practical.  He  was  an  intelligence 
officer  of  the  Navy  during  the  World  War  and  is  a  lieutenant  commander  in  the 

,  ted  States  Naval  Reserve.  He  has  contributed  to  various  publications  on 
the  subject  of  aviation. 


Amid  a  community  grown  too  placid,  perhaps,  in  its  comfortable  harmony 
of  opinion  there  has  arisen  once  more  a  vigorous  questioner  to  revive  the  slumber¬ 
ing  tradition  of  nonconformity.  Yet  Robert  Emmons  Rogers  is  no  radical  in 
either  his  social  creed  or  his  literary  preferences.  Extremists  of  the  Left  mio-ht 
accuse  him  rather  of  leaning  backward  in  both,— a  sufficient  testimony  of  his 
breadth  and  candor.  Born  in  New  Jersey  in  1888,  of  New  England  and  English 
ancestry,  he  came  to  Cambridge  to  live  and  attended  Harvard,  receiving  the 
degrees  of  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  in  1909.  One  year  of  teaching  at  Williams,  followed 
by  several  spent  in  the  theater,  in  newspaper  work  and  in  travel,  provided  an 
unusual  foundation  for  his  work  of  the  last  eighteen  years  at  the  Institute  of 
Technology;  where  he  is  now  Associate  Professor  of  English.  As  a  lecturer  in 
extension  courses  he  has  attracted  a  large  following  and  more  recently  his 
incisive  utterances  from  the  platform  and  in  the  press  upon  education  and  social 
problems  have  gained  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  Professor  Rogers  has 
written  a  fantasy  in  verse,  entitled  “Behind  a  Watteau  Picture,”  an  anthology, 
The  ^oice  of  Science  in  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,”  a  book  on  “The 
Fine  Art  of  Reading,”  and  a  recent  volume,  “How  to  be  Interesting,”  every 
page  of  which  exemplifies  its  title. 


George  Y  hitefield  Chadwick  had  scarcely  finished  his  article  on  Music 
for  this  volume  when  he  himself  became  one  of  the  masters  from  whom  no 
more  can  be  asked  and  whose  work  may  be  at  last  judged  as  a  whole.  Born 
m  Lowell,  educated  in  America  and  abroad,  he  had  been  connected  with  the 
Aew  England  Conservatory  of  Music  for  more  than  half  a  century  and  had 
only  resigned  the  directorship  on  January  1,  1931.  A  bare  recital  of  dates, 
compositions,  society  affiliations  and  honorary  degrees  seems  less  appropriate 
in  this  place  than  two  extracts  from  commemorative  articles  which  appeared 
soon  after  his  lamented  death. 

The  first  is  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Transcript: 

“Imagine  a  New  England  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  Music  —  worshiping, 
but  never  losing  his  sense  of  humor;  toiling,  but  never  dulling  the  keen  edge 
of  Ins  gusto;  administering  a  great  institution,  yet  never  blunting  his  creative 

jCU.  ^  ^  ou  pictured  a  bit  of  the  delightful  and  various  personality 

of  the  late  George  W.  Chadwick. 


To  chat  with  him  was  to  dip  into  half  a  century’s  treasury  of  musical 
history;  for  had  he  not  been  too  modest  he  could  have  said,  like  Aeneas,  of 
that  history,  ‘All  of  which  I  saw  and  a  large  part  of  which  I  was.’  And  still 
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continued  to  be;  for  the  jolly  youngster  who  came  home  from  Leipzig  with 
the  Conservatory  prize  for  his  overture,  ‘Rip  Van  Winkle/  in  1881,  had  the 
‘go’  in  him  to  write  only  last  summer  down  at  West  Chop  those  ‘Three  Little 
Pieces  for  Orchestra’  performed  here  within  a  fortnight,  music  that  bubbled 
with  youth  and  high  spirits.  The  young  composer  who  was  intrusted  with 
the  office  of  conducting  J.  K.  Paine’s  music  for  the  performances  of  the  ‘Oedipus 
Rex’  in  Greek  early  in  the  1880’s  was  still  so  alert  to  life  and  art  on  an  evening 
of  last  week  that  his  running  comment  and  reminiscence  of  musicians  from 
Liszt  at  Weimar  to  Atkins  at  the  Cathedral  of  Worcester  could  keep  his  listeners 
alternately  absorbed  with  interest  or  in  gales  of  laughter.  What  an  engaging 
dash  of  the  rogue  there  always  remained  in  this  man  of  eminence,  and  with 
it  what  a  genuine  and  profound  humility  in  the  presence  of  all  that  was  noble 
in  the  art  of  music!  As  creator,  as  teacher,  as  administrator,  as  inspirer  of 
young  talents,  well  did  he  serve  his  art.” 

The  second  is  from  a  notice  by  Philip  Hale  in  the  Sunday  Herald: 

“The  younger  generation  of  concert -goers  in  Boston  has  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  musical  versatility  and  fertility  of  George  Chadwick,  the  composer. 
He  is  better  known  to  it  as  an  admirable  teacher  under  whose  wise  direction 
the  New  England  Conservatory  gained  its  reputation  throughout  the  land. 

“Whatever  he  wrote  was  well  and  carefully  written  from  the  technical 
point  of  view;  there  was  solidity,  proportion,  a  surety  in  expression.  He  did 
not  strive  to  be  ultra-'American’  in  his  music;  his  wish  was  to  write  good  music 
that  would  be  accepted  and  liked  in  any  country.  Still  there  are  pages  of  his 
that  only  an  American  could  have  written.” 

Appreciative  estimates  of  his  work  as  a  composer  will  be  found  in  the 
books  by  John  Tasker  Howard  and  Paul  Rosenfeld,  mentioned  in  the  note 
appended  to  his  article. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  seventy-seven  years  old  at  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  April  4,  1931. 

William  Howe  Downes,  born  in  Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1854,  studied  in 
this  country  and  abroad  and  served  a  miscellaneous  apprenticeship  in  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Boston  before  establishing  himself  in  his  honored  position  as 
art  critic  of  the  Transcript.  After  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  in  that 
capacity  he  retired  in  1922.  Since  then  he  has  published  his  authoritative  life 
of  John  S.  Sargent,  a  worthy  companion  to  his  earlier  “Life  and  Works  of 
Winslow  Homer.”  Mr.  Downes  has  also  written  “Twelve  Great  Artists,” 
which  reveals  him  as  a  most  reverent  and  exquisite  interpreter  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  painting, —  besides  “Spanish  Ways  and  Byways,”  “Arcadian  Days,” 
and  many  magazine  articles  on  art.  His  “Boston  Painters  and  Paintings” 
appeared  in  the  “Atlantic  Monthly,”  July  to  December,  1888.  He  is  an 
honorary  associate  of  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  18G3  but  has  lived 
long  in  Boston.  He  has  been  supervising  architect  at  Princeton,  consulting 
architect  at  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke  and  Wellesley,  and  is  actively  engaged 
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n  reconstructing  and  completing  the  great  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
"f  '  '°'k-  ln<|cpen<lcntly  and  in  association  with  Bertram  G  Goodhue 
and  othcis,  lie  has  designed  many  other  important  buildings.  Though  he  has 
wrought  ,n  other  styles,  it  is  as  an  adapter  of  the  Gothic  to  modern  need,  th“ 

t  His  in  achievement  is  well  matched  by 

,  P  i  in  advocacy.  Indeed,  he  is  scarcely  less  distinguished  as  an  author 

‘  ZT 1:  Fw  men  have  be“  «  consistent  as  he  in  the  support 

one  ivho  in  -mT'  7'  A(COnfident  “EurekaP’  might  well  be  the  motto  of 
one  who,  m  an  age  of  uncertainty  and  confusion,  proclaims  triumphantly  that 

hisfatth°UMr  C  y- aDd  °ffT  hiS  life-"'0rk  ”S  “a"’Pk  and  demonstrln  of 
is  faith.  Mr  Cram  is  a  member  of  many  societies,  American  and  foreign  and 

and  LDD  h-oml-r  °f  ^  D'  from  P“*  N°*"=  Dame  and  Williams, 


Henry  Vincent  Hubbard  was  born  in  Taunton  in  1875.  Descended  in 
an  almost  unbroken  line  from  an  ancestry  of  Harvard  graduates  reaching 
aCr  0  t.  e  rst  class  of  1635>  he  has  maintained  the  continuity  of  this  fine 
l  imZtZ*  G/adUating  in  1897>  received  from  Harvard! 

1906  to  Ml  Slee  111  an,  Cape  architecture  given  in  this  country;  from 
906  to  1929  he  was  connected  with  the  Harvard  School  of  Landscape  Archi¬ 
ve116’ p1^  as  instructor  and  later  as  professor;  and  since  1929  he  has  been  the 
Norton  Professor  of  regional  planning  and  head  of  the  new  School  of  City  Plan- 

.  ,  Bfldes  his  teaching  and  professional  activities,  he  has  promoted  interest 

andTsthiW6  du  efCt‘Kre  a”d  ^  Planni,'S  by  his  "Titin®5-  He  was  a  founder 
and  “G  v  PI  ■  °f  a"’°  well:kno"'n  Quarterlies,  “Landscape  Architecture” 
r  ’  }  Planmf«'  Among  his  books  are  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of 

Landscape  Design  and  “Our  Cities  To-day  and  To-morrow,”  both  written  in 

authorityTn  tTe  Y!d\Thrd0ra  KimbaU  Hubbard-  wh°-  herself  an 
authority  in  the  same  field,  has  been  associated  with  her  husband,  before  and 

smce  their  marriage,  in  much  of  his  literary  work. 

uring  the  war  Mr.  Hubbard  was  called  on  to  do  important  housing  and 

Corporation ^  ^  ^  Government>  notably  in  the  United  States  Housing 

ArcSec  s  on  ,  f  PreSldeDt  (1931~33)  °f  the  AmeBcan  Society  of  Landscap^ 
futJ  T WVP  fTe;  ;iCe-P-sid-t  of  the  American  City  Planning  InsU- 
n  TT  1  l?3.1. Resident  Hoover  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  Conference 

studlT  F  g  H°me  °Wnership'  t0  Which  contributed  valuable 
studies  fiom  his  special  knowledge  of  land  subdivision  problems. 

,,v(1 '>|,'n,'r']L“L,E.l,ALE  was  a  bo-v  »f  in  18S0  when  his  father,  Edward 

Everett  Ha  e,  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Winsor  History.  We  hope  that 

tone-, fre‘  l0"f'  TW’  “  anniversaiy  should  be  commemorated  by  a  hi*, 
cal  ,e\  lew  of  the  intervening  period,  its  editors  may  find  among  the  children 

of  the  present  contributors  one  who  is  as  worthy  as  Philip  L.  Hate  to  carry  on 

S,cat  r;,'  l|"0nS  0f  the  Clty-  As  n  painter  who  had  won  many  medals  as 
an  original  and  stimulating  teacher  at  the  Art  Museum,  as  a  writer  on  art  who 
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gave  to  the  world  a  real  classic  of  criticism,  he  left  Boston  poorer  by  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  February  2,  1931,  before  he  had  had  an  opportunity  to 
revise  his  article. 

Better  than  any  abridgment  of  so  notable  a  life-story,  necessarily  formal 
and  mechanical  in  its  brevity,  the  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  the 
Transcript,  may  suggest  the  unique  personality  and  the  large  endowment  of 
this  many-sided  artist. 

“The  untimely  death  of  Philip  L.  Hale  removes  from  Boston  one  of  its 
most  valuable  assets.  In  modern  days  every  man,  to  be  successful,  must  excel 
in  at  least  one  thing.  The  exceptional  man  is  he  who  can  do  more  than  one 
thing  well.  Even  in  the  field  of  art  how  many  men  are  there  that  have  the 
talent  of  our  friend,  who  was  equally  skillful  in  pastel,  water  color,  dry  point 
and  oils  and  in  every  phase  of  drawing?  Not  only  was  he  an  artist  par  excel¬ 
lence,  with  innumerable  honors  to  his  credit,  but  as  a  lecturer  his  audiences 
were  always  completely  absorbed  in  his  subject  and  likewise  in  the  lecturer 
himself.  His  most  monumental  literary  work  is  undoubtedly  his  large  mono¬ 
graph,  ‘Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.’  Without  disparagement  to  others,  it  can 
truthfully  be  said  that  no  work  on  Vermeer  can  possibly  approach  in  com¬ 
pleteness  and  analysis  this  monograph  of  Philip  Hale. 

“About  these  phases  of  Philip  Hale’s  activities,  however,  I  do  not  feel 
competent  to  write.  But  he  had  a  side  that  is  unusual  for  a  man  so  steeped 
in  art,  that  is,  an  interest  in  scientific  things.  His  service  to  the  Nutrition 
Laboratory  we  appreciate  deeply.  Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  approached  him 
regarding  a  series  of  physiological  problems  that  we  planned  to  investigate, 
and  asked  for  his  co-operation  in  securing  a  subject  for  some  experiments.  Not 
only  did  Mr.  Hale  immediately  put  us  in  touch  with  an  ideal  subject,  but  he 
never  failed  to  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  the  outcome  of  these  scientific 
studies.  Where  can  one  find  a  man  with  more  or  wider  interests?  Physiology 
bemoans  his  loss  as  well  as  art  and  literature. 

Francis  G.  Benedict, 

Nutrition  Laboratory  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.” 

A  very  complete  memorial  exhibition  of  Mr.  Hale’s  paintings  and  drawings 
was  held  in  the  Boston  Art  Museum  during  November,  1931. 

Charles  Donagh  Maginnis  was  born  in  Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1807 
and  educated  in  Dublin.  Coming  to  America  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  has 
established  a  high  reputation  as  an  architect,  particularly  in  the  field  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  architecture.  Among  his  most  admired  buildings  are  the  Byzantine 
Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  still  in  process  of  erection  at  Washington, 
the  Boston  College  group,  which  is  modernized  Gothic,  the  Carmelite  Convent 
at  Santa  Clara,  which  is  Spanish  Renaissance,  and  St.  John’s  Church,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  general  type  of  which  is  Lombard  Romanesque.  His  firm, 
Maginnis  and  Walsh,  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  in  1925  by  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  the  J.  Harleston  Parker  gold  medal  in  the  same  year, 
the  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  bronze  medal  in  192G,  and  a  diploma 
of  honor  at  Budapest  in  1930.  Mr.  Maginnis  is  also  distinguished  as  a  writer 
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on  art.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Municipal  and  State  Art  Commissions 
and  is  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and  the 
Royal  Society  of  Arts  of  England.  He  has  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
Boston  and  Holy  Cross  Colleges  and  the  Laetare  medal,  awarded  annually  by 
Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana. 


Grant  Hyde  Code  writes  on  “The  Decorative  Arts  in  Boston”  with  an 
authority  derived  from  his  life-long  interest  in  the  subject,  culminating  in  an 
experience  of  two  years,  1928-30,  as  director  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
of  Boston.  He  is  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  educated  at  Harvard,  where  he 
received  his  degree  in  1918.  During  the  World  War  and  afterwards  he  was  a 
lieutenant  attached  to  the  Sixteenth  Infantry  and  to  Headquarters  First 
Division,  A.  E  F.  Between  1919  and  1927  he  taught  at  Boston  University, 
Harvard,  Radchffe  and  the  University  of  Delaware.  At  present  he  devotes 
much  of  his  time  to  writing  and  lecturing. 

Charles  Hall  Grandgent  was  born  in  Boston  in  1862.  He  was  educated 
at  Harvard,  where  since  1896  he  has  been  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 
and  abroad.  Twice  he  has  represented  his  university  as  exchange  professor 
in  Pans.  In  the  spring  of  1931  he  lectured  at  the  Sorbonne  on  Le  Theatre 
A  men  cam  Contemporain.  He  is  a  Litt.  D.  from  Harvard  and  an  L.  H.  D. 
rom  Chicago,  Michigan  and  Oberlin;  a  member  of  American  and  foreign 
academies;  the  recipient  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  Societa  Dantesca  Italiana 
t  e  silver  medal  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross,  the  bronze  medal  of  the  Sorbonne-  a 
levalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  a  Commander  of  the  Italian  Order  of  the 
Crown.  His  writings  include  text-books  in  French  and  Italian,  treatises  on 
O  d  Provencal,  Italian  and  Vulgar  Latin,  a  series  of  Dante  studies  which  contain 
incidental  verse  translations  of  admirable  quality,  and  several  volumes  of 
miscellaneous  essays.  A  true  humanist,  he  is  a  man  of  the  widest  interests 
and  wears  his  great  learning  lightly.  In  his  article  on  the  drama  he  speaks 
less  as  a  technical  critic  than  an  intelligent  playgoer,  of  lifelong  habit,  sure 
instinct  and  still  unjaded  relish  of  the  best. 


Kenneth  Lamartine  Mark  was  born  of  American  parents  in  Leipzig 
lermany,  in  18/4.  As  the  son  of  the  eminent  zoologist,  Professor  Edward  L. 
Mark,  of  Harvard,  he  naturally  studied  at  that  university  and  as  naturally 

iSvau  h'mSelf  t0  scientific  branches,  specializing  in  chemistry.  From  1900  to 
L03  he  was  an  assistant  in  chemistry  at  Harvard,  receiving  his  Ph.  D.  in  the 
latter  year.  Since  1903  he  has  taught  his  subject  in  Simmons  College,  where  he 
was  made  full  professor  and  director  of  the  School  of  Science  in  1915.  Professor 
-  ark  has  published  two  volumes  on  chemistry  and  was  a  captain  in  the  Sanitary 

u  f  cf,t,he,United  StatGS  Army  during  the  WorId  War-  His  interest  in  the 
whole  field  of  scientific  discovery  is  reflected  in  his  article  in  this  volume. 

Henry  Asbury  Christian,  M.  D.,  though  a  resident  of  Boston  for  over 
thirty  years,  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1876  and  educated  at  Randolph-Macon 
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College  and  Johns  Hopkins  University.  His  large  hospital  experience,  upon 
which  he  has  drawn  freely  in  the  preparation  of  his  article^  includes  service  in 
the  Long  Island,  Boston  City  and  Children’s  Hospitals.  He  was  physician-, n- 
chief  at  the  Carney  Hospital  from  1907  to  1912  and  has  held  this  responsible 
position  in  the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital  since  1911.  He  has  been  Hersey 
Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  since  1908  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Harvard  University  and  was  dean  of  that  institution  from  1908  to 
1912  Doctor  Christian  is  a  member  of  many  American  and  foreign  rneci  a 
societies  and  has  received  honorary  degrees  from  Randolph-Macon  and  Jefferson 
Medical  Colleges  and  Western  Reserve  University.  He  is  the  author  of  papers 
on  medical  subjects  and  the  editor  of  “Oxford  Medicine  and  of  Oxford 
Monographs,”  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press. 

Charles  Milton  Spofford  was  born  in  Georgetown,  Massachusetts  in 
1871  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  has  taught  there 
continuously  since  1896,  with  the  exception  of  four  years  spent  as  professor  in 
the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute.  Since  1909  he  has  been  Hayward  Professor 
of  Civil  Engineering  and  for  two  years,  1925-27,  was  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

S  nc  9H  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Fay,  Spofford  and  Thorndike,  -  and 
previously  as  an  independent  engineer, -he  has  had  a  part  m  the  destgn  and 
construction  of  many  important  engineering  works.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  Army  Supply  Base  in  Boston,  the  Hampden  County  Memorial 
Bridge  at  Springfield,  and  the  Lake  Champlain  Bridge.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
and  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  has 
been  Director  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  President  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  has  written  a  book  on  “The  Theory  of 
Structures.” 

Jeremiah  Edmund  Burke  was  born  in  Frankfort,  Maine,  in  1867.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Colby  College,  which  awarded  him  the  degrees  of  A.  M.  and 
Litt.  D.  He  had  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Waterville,  Maine,  ar - 
borough  and  Lawrence  before  coming  to  Boston  as  assistant  superintenden  in 
1904  °  From  1921  to  his  death  in  1931  he  was  superintendent.  Under  his 
direction  the  public  school  system  of  the  city  was  enriched  with  new  courses 
and  progressive  methods.  Indeed,  many  of  the  recent  advances  described  in 
his  article  are  the  fruits  in  a  great  measure  of  his  personal  advocacy.  Doctor 
Burke  wrote  much  on  education  in  the  form  of  documents  and  reports,  and 
besides  his  honorary  doctorate  from  his  alma  mater,  received  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Holy  Cross  College  and  from  Villanova.  In  1922  he  delivered  the 

Independence  Day  oration  in  Faneuil  Hall. 

Superintendent  Burke’s  death,  like  Mr.  Belden’s,  which  occurred  our 
days  earlier,  was  preceded  by  the  warning  symptom,  persistent  fatigue,  which 
is  nature’s  cry  for  relief,  too  often  disregarded  by  American  men  of  advancing 
years.  In  the  night  of  October  28-29,  after  a  day  of  somewhat  unusual  exertion 
he  passed  away  during  sleep  at  his  home.  As  the  head  of  the  public  sc  oo 
system,  directing  5,000  teachers  and  132,000  pupils,  he  was  even  more  in  the 
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public  eye  than  Mr.  Belden,  Mr.  Chadwick  and  Mr.  Hale.  A  model  of  dignified 
courtesy,  he  was  loved  and  honored  by  his  associates  and  his  professional 
standing  was  excellent.  By  his  creation  of  the  junior  high  school,  by  his 
insistence  on  higher  standards  of  training  for  teachers,  and  by  his  emphasis 
on  character-building  as  an  essential  in  public  education,  he  exerted  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  transforming  influence  on  the  schools  of  Boston. 

lhe  Transcript,  in  its  editorial  utterance,  from  which  an  extract  is  given 
below,  reflects  the  general  estimate  of  Doctor  Burke’s  character  and  services: 

It  can  be  truly  said  of  him  that  he  enjoyed  the  respect  of  leading  educators 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  not,  however,  as  a  master  of  teaching 
technique  that  lie  will  be  best  remembered  here,  but  rather  for  the  intense 
humanity  which  was  his  leading  characteristic.  He  was  of  the  forward- 
looking  type,  and  his  capacity  to  analyze  the  merits  of  the  myriad  proposals 
for  the  introduction  of  new  courses  and  the  improvement  of  the  teaching  service 
amounted  almost  to  genius. 

lhe  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  must  be  as  much  of  a  diplomat 
as  an  educator,  and  Doctor  Burke  was  remarkably  successful  in  smoothing 
out  the  many  controversies  which  inevitably  arise  in  the  course  of  school  work, 
while  the  trust  reposed  in  his  judgment  is  evinced  by  the  terms  of  the  recent 
law  which  requires  the  signature  of  the  superintendent  of  schools,  as  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  to  every  new  school  project.  He  will  be 
missed  as  an  educator  of  national  reputation,  and  even  more  as  a  friend  by 
the  thousands  of  parents  and  children  whose  privilege  it  was  to  know  him.” 

Louis  Joseph  Fish  was  born  in  Wauregan,  Connecticut,  in  18S9.  He 
is  a  Master  of  Business  Administration  from  Boston  University  and  a  graduate 
in  law  from  Northeastern.  After  eleven  years’  experience  as  instructor  in 
St.  John’s  Preparatory  College,  Danvers,  Lowell  High  School  and  the  Boston 
High  School  of  Commerce,  he  was  made  Commercial  Co-ordinator  in  the  Boston 
school  system.  Since  1925  he  has  been  its  Educational  Statistician.  He 
has  also  given  special  courses  in  Boston  University.  Mr.  Fish  was  a  United 
States  naval  officer  during  the  World  War.  He  is  the  author  of  “French  Com¬ 
mercial  Correspondence,”  a  French  Commercial  Reader,  “Fundamentals  of 
Advertising,”  “Examinations  Seventy-five  Years  Ago  and  Today,”  and  of 
many  magazine  articles  on  educational  subjects. 

In  his  threefold  capacity  as  a  successful  practising  lawyer,  a  writer  on 
legal  subjects  and  an  official  of  various  legal  associations  Frank  Washburn 
Grixnell  has  established  the  broad  personal  contacts  which  enable  him  to 
write  with  authority  on  the  Bench  and  Bar  of  Boston.  He  was  born  in  Charles¬ 
town  in  1873,  attended  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  received  his  academic 
and  legal  training  at  Harvard.  A  member  of  the  firm  of  Hale  and  Dorr,  he 
retired  from  active  practice  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  general  interests  of  his  profession.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Law  Quarterly  and  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association  since 
191o,  and  secretary  of  the  Judicial  Council  since  its  creation  in  1924.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Law  Institute  and  chairman  of  a  committee 
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of  the  National  Conference  of  State  and  Local  Bar  Associations.  From  1925 
to  1927  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation  on  Canons  of  Professional  Ethics,  and  he  has  frequently  been  called  to 
fill  other  positions  similar  to  these  in  character  and  importance. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien  was  born  in  Abington,  Massachusetts,  in  18G5, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College.  After  a  service  of  three  years  as  ste¬ 
nographer  to  Grover  Cleveland,  he  became  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Transcript,  1895-1906,  and  editor,  1906-10.  From  1910  to  1929  he  was  editor 
of  the  Herald  and  president  of  the  company  that  published  the  Herald  and 
the  Traveler.  His  review  of  newspaper  history  in  this  city  during  the  last 
half-century  is  based  upon  thirty-five  years  of  successful  personal  experience 
and  intimate  contact  with  the  leading  figures  in  his  profession.  His  high 
standing  is  attested  by  the  degree  of  Litt.  D.  which  has  been  awarded  him 
by  Dartmouth,  Colby,  Brown  and  Boston  University.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism.  In  November,  1931,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Hoover  chairman  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Commission. 

Charles  Francis  Dorr  Belden  was  born  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in 
1S70.  A  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  he  became  upon  graduation 
secretary  of  the  Law  Faculty  and  then  successively  assistant  librarian  of  the 
Harvard  Law  Library,  Librarian  of  the  Social  Law  Library,  and  Librarian 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Library.  With  this  wide-ranging  and  cumulative 
experience  he  was  selected  in  1917  as  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
a  position  second  to  few  in  the  entire  library  world.  Mr.  Belden’s  reputation 
is  attested  further  by  the  honors  which  he  received.  He  was  an  honorary 
A.  M.  of  Harvard  and  an  honorary  Litt.  D.  of  Boston  University.  He  had 
been  president  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  was  chairman  of  the 
State  Division  of  Public  Libraries,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar,  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bar  Association,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the 
Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  an  honorary  member  of  Swiss,  Chinese  and 
Czecho-Slovakian  library  associations,  and  a  Cavalier  of  the  Order  of  the 
Crown  of  Italy. 

Mr.  Belden  was  the  third  of  our  contributors  to  be  taken  from  us  before 
he  had  had  an  opportunity  to  see  the  Memorial  Yolume  to  which  he  had  made  a 
valuable  contribution.  Tired  out  with  the  strain  of  conscientious  application 
to  his  duties,  he  had  left  the  city  for  a  short  rest,  when  on  the  morning  of  October 
24,  1931,  he  succumbed  to  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Warm  tributes  were  paid  to 
him,  not  only  as  a  librarian  but  as  a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  man,  by  the 
Governor,  the  Mayor,  his  fellow  librarians  of  Harvard  and  the  Athenaeum, 
and  the  daily  press.  His  honorable  career  deserves  a  fuller  record  than  we  are 
able  to  give  it  here,  but  the  following  abridgment  of  an  editorial  in  the  Herald, 
entitled  “Double  Duty  Well  Done,”  may  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  widely  held: 

“The  late  C.  F.  D.  Belden,  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  was 
doubly  successful  to  an  unusual  degree. 
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He  put  additional  books  within  the  reach  of  the  public,  made  them  more 
accessible,  opened  up  the  shelves  liberally  and  greatly  increased  circulation, 
lhe  library  has  become  a  much  greater  influence  in  the  workaday  life  of  the 
community  than  when  he  was  appointed.  He  also  gave  special  and  loving 
attention  to  the  scholarly  collection,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  United 
States,  there  have  been  some  notable  accessions  in  the  last  few  years  —  the 
De  Joe  volumes,  for  example,  are  unmatched  anywhere  else  in  the  world  in 
number,  variety  and  value.  The  prestige  of  the  library  among  scholars 
increased  during  his  directorship. 

“Mr.  Belden’s  achievements  as  a  librarian  are  fairly  comparable  with 
those  of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  predecessors,  among  them  Justin  Winsor 
and  the  present  librarian  of  Congress,  Herbert  Putnam.  His  associates  through¬ 
out  the  world  recognized  him  as  an  outstanding  figure.  He  left  the  Boston 
library  system  better  than  he  found  it.” 


David  Thomas  Pottinger  was  born  in  Boston  in  1884  and  educated  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  and  at  Harvard.  After  taking  advanced  courses  in 
the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  he  taught  English  at  Thayer  Academy  in  Braintree  until  1917, 
when  he  became  connected  with  the  Harvard  University  Press.  He  has  written 
text-books  and  has  contributed  many  articles  to  the  Transcript  and  the  Herald. 
Books  of  his  design  have  appeared  among  the  “Fifty  Books  of  the  Year” 
exhibits  arranged  by  the  American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts.  As  a  worker 
in  the  field  of  artistic  book-making,  in  which  men  like  Daniel  B.  Updike  and 
Bruce  Rogers  have  placed  Boston  in  the  very  front  rank,  and  also  of  publication, 
Mr.  Pottinger  is  doubfy  qualified  to  tell  the  story  of  the  publishers  of  Boston. 

■^\A  TV  kiting  TV  hite  was  born  in  Webster,  Massachusetts,  graduated 
Irom  Simmons  College  and  took  advanced  courses  at  Columbia  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  Few  women  in  Boston  have  lived  so  active  a  life  or 
brought  to  such  a  variety  of  tasks  so  much  energy  and  intelligent  initiative. 
She  has  been  an  educator  as  well  as  a  social  worker, —  for  four  years,  1914-18, 
a  director  in  the  Boston  public  schools;  for  seven  years,  1922-29,  director  of  the 
School  of  Social  VT  ork  at  Simmons;  since  1917  nonresident  lecturer  at  Bryn 
Mawr.  Among  her  other  activities  the  following  may  be  mentioned.  Since 
1927  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Immigration 
and  Americanization  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Since  1909 
she  has  been  head  worker  at  Elizabeth  Peabody  House  and  since  1929  president 
of  the  influential  Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Mrs.  White 
has  also  written  many  articles  on  social  reform  and  is  a  member  of  sociological 
and  economic  societies. 

Edward  J.  Campbell,  who  writes  with  authority  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Boston,  was  born  in  this  city  in  1883  and  educated  in  its  public  and 
parochial  schools.  Receiving  his  degree  from  Boston  College  in  1905,  he 
entered  St.  John’s  Seminary  and  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1910.  Father  Camp¬ 
bell’s  first  assignment  was  to  St.  Angela’s  Church,  Mattapan,  as  assistant 
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pastor.  In  1919  he  was  transferred  to  St.  Cecilia’s  Church,  Back  Bay.  Here 
he  combined  his  duties  as  asistant  with  editorial  service  on  the  Pilot,  the  official 
diocesan  weekly.  His  work  in  this  capacity  so  commended  itself  to  his  superiors 
that  after  1928  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Pilot,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  editor.  In  April,  1932,  he  was  promoted  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Catherine’s 
Church,  Charlestown. 

Henry  Knox  Sherrill  was  born  in  Brooklyn  November  6,  1890,  and 
educated  at  Yale  and  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge.  Ordained 
priest  in  1915,  he  has  been  associated  with  Boston  ever  since,  if  we  except  the 
period  of  the  war,  1917-19,  during  which  he  was  a  Bed  Cross  and  Army  Chaplain. 
The  following  four  years,  1919-23,  were  given  to  service  as  rector  of  the  Church 
of  Our  Savior  in  Brookline.  From  1914  to  1917,  as  assistant  minister,  and 
from  1923  to  1930,  as  rector,  he  was  connected  with  Trinity  Church.  In  1930, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  knew  his  exceptional  qualities,  he  was  elected 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts  in  succession  to  Bishop  Charles  L.  Slattery.  Doctor 
Sherrill  (a  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Yale)  has  been  a  lecturer  at  the  Boston 
University  School  of  Theology,  a  member  of  the  board  of  preacheis  at  Har\aid 
and  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Federation  of  Churches. 

Arcturus  Z.  Conrad  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1855.  After  graduating 
from  Carleton  College,  he  received  his  theological  training  at  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Pastorates  in  Brooklyn  and  Worcester  followed  and  finally 
the  call  to  Park  Street,  which  came  in  1905.  In  this  venerable  and  beautiful 
church  he  ministers  to  a  flock  of  over  two  thousand  worshipers.  Doctoi 
Conrad  has  been  awarded  the  degrees  of  D.  D.  from  Carleton  and  Ph.  D.  from 
New  York  University.  He  has  been  guest  preacher  in  Birmingham,  London 
and  Glasgow  and  is  the  author  of  several  books  on  religious  subjects. 

Willard  Learoyd  Sperry,  born  in  Peabody,  Massachusetts,  in  1882,  was 
educated  in  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  and  at  Oxford,  where,  as  a  Rhodes  scholar, 
he  took  a  first-class  honor  in  theology  and  afterwards  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  He  is  also  an  M.  A.  from  Yale  and  a  D.  D.  from  Yale,  Amherst  and 
Brown.  He  was  ordained  in  1908  as  a  Congregational  minister.  After  pastor¬ 
ates  lasting  till  1922  in  the  First  Church,  Fall  River,  and  in  Central  Church, 
Boston,  during  part  of  which  he  taught  at  Andover  Seminary,  he  became  dean 
and  professor  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  has  also  been  a  membei 
of  the  board  of  preachers  at  Harvard, —  chairman  since  1929,  and  is  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals.  Dean  Sperry  has  been  Hibbert  Lecturer, 
Essex  Hall  Lecturer  in  London,  and  Upton  Lecturer  at  Oxford.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  has  written  several  books  on 
religious  subjects,  and  is  a  frequent  and  valued  contributor  to  the  leading 
magazines. 


Lewis  Oliver  Hartman  was  born  in  Indiana  in  187G.  He  was  educated 
at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University  and  at  Boston  University.  Ordained  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  ministry  in  1903,  he  served  for  seven  years  in  the  pastorate 
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at  Cincinnati,  and  later  was  made  superintendent  of  the  institute  and  foreign 
epartments  of  the  Board  of  Sunday  Schools  of  his  church.  In  1920  he  was 
made  editor  of  Zion’s  Herald.  Pie  has  received  the  degrees  of  A  B  A  M 
and  D  D.  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  and  S.  T.  B.  and  Ph.  D.  from  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  Doctor  Hartman  is  a  trustee  of  Boston  University  and  Wilbraham 
-  cademy  and,  besides  his  editorial  work,  has  written  a  volume  entitled  “Popular 
Aspects  of  Oriental  Religions.” 

Harold  Major  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1887,  and  educated  in  the  New 
ork  public  schools.  After  a  career  in  banking  he  decided  to  enter  the  min¬ 
istry  and  pursued  a  course  of  study  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  from  which  he  graduated  in  1913.  Several  pastorates  in  the  South 
preceded  his  call  to  Boston  in  1926.  Besides  serving  as  pastor  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  at  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Clarendon  street,  Doctor  Major 
as  been  professor  of  New  Testament  Evangelism  at  the  Gordon  College  of 
I  heology  and  Missions.  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  awarded  him  by  the  Carson 
and  Newman  College  of  Tennessee. 


Charles  L.  Page  is  a  native  of  Bow,  New  Hampshire.  He  had  been  a 
high  school  principal  and  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  before  entering  the  ministry. 
As  assistant  pastor  of  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church,  he  specialized  in  work 
for  men  and  founded  the  “Page  Class”  in  1888.  This  organization  inspired 
many  similar  classes  and  has  had  a  widespread  influence  in  civic  and  religious 
circles.  Since  1917  Mr.  Page  has  been  engaged  in  general  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  work.  He  served  two  years  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  is  a  minister  of  the  First  Union  Church,  Readville  and 
secretary  of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society. 

Robert  Watson  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1865,  but  came  to  Canada  as  a 
child  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  New  Brunswick  and  at  Princeton 
Ordained  to  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  1896,  he  filled  pastorates  in  Oxford, 

1  ennsylvania,  Cincinnati  and  New  York  before  coming  to  Boston  in  1923  as 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  chaplain  of  the  New  York 
Scottish  Regiment,  1917-20,  and  since  1924  has  been  chaplain  of  the  venerable 
Scots  Charitable  Society  of  Boston.  He  was  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
federation  of  Churches  for  several  years  and  is  now  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Lord  s  Day  League  of  New  England.  Doctor  Watson  has  received  many 
academic  degrees.  He  is  an  M.  A.  from  Princeton,  Ph.  D.  from  Gale  College, 

.  .  and  LL.  D.  from  Cedarville,  D.  D.  from  Washington  and  Jefferson.  He 

has  also  represented  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  councils  in  Great  Britain  and 
at  many  general  assemblies. 


John  H.  Yolk  was  born  in  Boston  in  1876  and  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Concordia 
0  ege’  Inc  iana>  ancl  of  Concordia  Lutheran  Seminary  in  St.  Louis.  In  1899 
ie  was  ordained  as  assistant  pastor  of  Immanuel  Lutheran  Church,  New  York. 
r°m  1901  to  1906  he  was  engaged  in  missionary  and  pastoral  work,  followed 
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by  a  pastorship  of  seventeen  years  at  St.  John’s  Church,  Bayonne,  New  Jersey. 
Since  1922  he  has  been  successively  associate  pastor  and  pastor  of  Zion  Lutheran 
Church  on  West  Newton  street,  the  oldest  Lutheran  church  in  New  England. 
He  1  las  also  been  secretary  of  the  American  Lutheran  Publicity  Bureau.  His 
Boston  birth  and  associations  have  given  him  an  intimate,  personal  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  section. 

Charles  Augustus  Norwood  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Massachusetts, 
in  18S0.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School 
and  has  practised  law  in  Boston  since  1905.  For  five  years,  1911-15,  he  served 
in  the  State  Legislature,  as  representative  and  as  senator.  From  1917  to  1929 
he  was  General  Counsel  for  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  since  then  he  has  been  its  Manager  of  Committees 
on  Publication. 

Henry  Clinton  Hay  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  in  1853  and  received 
his  academic  education  at  Harvard.  Ordained  in  1885  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  he  served  as  assistant  minister  and  as  pastor 
in  Fall  River,  Cincinnati,  Providence  and  Brockton  until  1902.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Boston,  where  he  has  been  successively  associate  pastor  and  pastor 
of  the  Boston  Society.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  Neiv  Church  Review 
since  1897  and  has  published  three  books  dealing  with  the  future  life  and  the 
needs  of  the  soul.  He  is  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  New  Church 
Theological  School  and  is  prominent  in  other  activities  of  the  Swedenborgian 
denomination. 

Blanche  Russell  Howland,  who  writes  interestingly  on  the  Friends, 
was  born  in  New  Bedford  and  attended  Wellesley  College.  On  the  death  of 
her  father  she  took  up  his  business  in  Boston  as  an  oil  broker  and  carried  it 
on  for  many  years.  For  the  last  four  years  she  has  been  secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  of  Boston  and  secretaiy  and  treasurer  of  the  New  England  Branch 
of  the  American  Friends’  Service  Committee. 

H.  S.  Jelalian  was  born  in  the  city  of  Dardanelles,  Turkey,  of  Armenian 
parents,  and  received  his  education  in  both  native  and  American  schools.  For 
some  years  he  was  employed  in  an  editorial  capacity  in  the  Bible  House  at 
Constantinople.  In  1S92  he  came  to  Boston  and,  except  for  short  periods, 
he  has  made  his  home  here  since.  At  one  time  he  taught  in  the  Quincy  Evening 
School.  In  1897  he  received  his  medical  degree  from  Tufts  College  and  there¬ 
after  until  his  retirement  practised  medicine  in  and  around  Boston  for  many 
years.  Doctor  Jelalian  was  active  during  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies 
as  a  speaker  and  a  contributor  to  various  periodicals.  He  still  writes  inform- 
ingly  for  American  and  Armenian  magazines  and  newspapers  on  subjects 
connected  with  history,  government  and  social  welfare. 

Harry  Levi  was  born  in  Cincinnati  in  1875.  He  received  his  education 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  at  Hebrew  Union  College  in  that  city, 
graduating  as  rabbi  in  1897.  For  fourteen  years  he  served  as  rabbi  in  Wheeling, 
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West  \  lrginia.  During  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  rabbi  of  Temple 
Israel.  Rabbi  Levi  has  published  “Jewish  Characters  in  Fiction,”  1899  “The 
Great  Adventure,”  1929,  and  “A  Rabbi  Speaks,”  1930,  and  is  a  contributing 
editor  of  II  arid  Unity.  As  a  preacher  he  enjoj's  a  reputation  and  esteem  that 
extends  far  beyond  his  own  fold. 

Frances  G.  Curtis  was  born  and  has  always  lived  in  her  present  home 
at  28  Mt.  Vernon  street,  under  the  shadow  of  the  State  House,  but  this  con¬ 
stancy,  somewhat  unusual  among  Bostonians  of  our  restless  generation,  has 
not  limited  her  outlook  or  restricted  her  sympathies.  A  student  at  Rad’cliffe 
College,  she  took  courses  at  Technology  and  the  Art  Museum  School,  thus 
pieparing  herself  for  a  career  of  varied  occupations  and  interests.  For  a 
long  period  she  was  a  director  of  the  Family  Welfare  Society,  for  fifteen  years 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Charity,  and  for  thirteen  years  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  winning  the  esteem  of  all  classes  and  earning  frequent 
i e-elections  by  her  faithful  and  intelligent  service  in  this  responsible  position, 
''‘lore  recently  Miss  Curtis  has  been  president  of  the  Women’s  City  Club. 

George  William  Coleman,  born  in  Boston  in  1867,  has  had  a  varied 
and  successful  business  career,  culminating  in  his  presidency  of  the  Babson 
Institute  since  1921.  He  has  served  the  public  as  president  of  the  Boston 
City  Council  and  a  delegate-at-large  to  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional 
(  on\  ention.  He  was  also  prominent  in  the  sociological  conferences  held 
annually  at  Sagamore  Beach.  Overshadowing  all  these  activities,  however, 
is  his  work  as  founder  and  director  of  the  Ford  Hall  Forum.  The  meetings 
held  since  1908  in  this  hall  have  presented  opportunities  to  speakers  of  many 
shades  of  opinion  to  expound  their  views,  thus  affording  an  outlet  for  the  free 
discussion  of  ideas,  many  of;which  are  fruitful  and  all  of  which  seem  to  liberal 
thinkers  less  dangerous  uttered  than  suppressed.  Air.  Coleman  has  for  many 
years  presided  in  person  over  the  meetings  and  achieved  a  high  reputation  for 
skill  and  fairness  in  handling  the  emergencies  of  the  question  period  which  at 
each  meeting  follows  the  principal  address.  He  has  written  “Democracy  in 
the  Making”  and  other  books,  and  is  an  honorary  A.  M.  from  Colby  and  an 
LL.  D.  from  Wake  Forest  and  Franklin  Colleges. 


Thomas  Goddard  Frothingham,  A.  M.,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1865,  and 
\\as  educated  at  the  Boston  Latin  School.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  United 
States  Army  during  the  World  War  and  is  now  a  captain  in  the  United  States 
Reserves.  He  attracted  wide  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by  his 
“True  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Jutland,”  published  in  1920,  which  contained  a 
striking  analysis  of  the  evolutions  of  the  fleets  engaged,  and  has  written  several 
books,  regai  dec!  by  experts  as  of  high  authority,  on  the  naval  and  military  history 
of  the  World  War.  Among  these  are  “The  Naval  History  of  the  World  War,” 
in  three  volumes,  and  “The  American  Reinforcement  in  the  World  War!” 
Captain  Frothingham  has  also  written  a  work  on  “The  Crisis  of  the  Civil  War, 
Antietam,”  and  a  recent  study  of  the  first  president,  entitled  “Washington! 
Commander-in-chief.” 
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On  the  crest  of  Great  Blue  Hill  an  inscribed  stone  seat,  facing  eastward 
over  the  range,  records  enduringly  the  share  of  Charles  Eliot,  son  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard,  in  creating  the  great  chain  of  metropolitan  parks  of  which 
the  Blue  Hills  Reservation  forms  a  major  link.  No  doubt  his  nephew,  Charles 
AY.  Eliot,  2d,  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  uncle’s  example  when  he  chose  the 
same  profession.  Born  in  Cambridge  in  1S99,  he  received  his  degrees  of  A.  B. 
and  M.  L.  A.  from  Harvard  and  practised  privately  in  Boston  for  two  years. 
In  1926  he  was  invited  to  become  City  Planner  and  later  Director  of  Planning 
for  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission.  The  opportunities 
of  this  position  at  Washington  are  believed  to  be  comparable  to  those  that 
have  been  so  brilliantly  realized  in  the  park  systems  of  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Joseph  Lee  was  born  in  Brookline  in  1862.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  and  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  an  A.  M.  and  LL.  D.  of  the  univer¬ 
sity.  His  life-long  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  in  recreation  as  a  social  and 
educational  influence  has  richly  earned  him  the  position  of  authority  which 
he  holds  in  this  field.  He  is  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League, 
which  he  organized,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
1909-17,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Probation  and  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  and  president  of  the 
War  Camp  Community  Service  and  of  Community  Service.  Since  1910  he 
has  been  president  of  the  National  Recreation  Association.  Mr.  Lee  has 
published  two  books,  bearing  the  titles,  “Constructive  and  Preventive  Philan¬ 
thropy”  and  “Play  in  Education.” 

Arthur  A.  Siiurcliff,  landscape  architect,  is  adviser  to  the  Boston 
Park  Department  and  to  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission.  From  the 
rose  garden  in  franklin  Park  to  the  new  shore  line  of  the  Charles  River  Basin 
he  has  laid  a  skillful  hand  upon  our  public  recreation  spaces,  aiming  to  enhance 
their  beauty  and  their  utility.  His  study  of  the  street  plan  of  Greater  Boston 
for  the  report  of  the  Metropolitan  Improvements  Commission  in  1909  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  and  still  remains  unsurpassed.  He  designed  the  garden  in  the 
central  court  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  has  planned  the  grounds  of  many 
private  places,  colleges  and  schools,  and  the  layouts  of  many  towns  and  cities. 
During  the  World  War  he  advised  the  United  States  Government  regarding  the 
planning  of  industrial  towns.  Mr.  Shurcliff  is  a  member  of  the  Boston  Art 
C  ommission  and  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  past  president  of  the  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  He  was 
born  in  Boston  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  of  Harvard. 
Recently  he  has  published  a  book  of  essajrs,  called  “New  England  Journal.” 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  born  in  Minneapolis  in  1876,  received  his  art 
education  partly  in  Boston  and  has  lived  here  since  1897.  He  is  an  architect  by 
profession,  specializing  in  residential  and  suburban  types,  in  theater  design,  and 
in  the  restoration  of  colonial  and  early  buildings.  Since  1916  he  has  taught  his 
subject  in  Boston  University.  He  has  been  editor  of  the  Architectural  Review, 
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1907-19,  and  a  contributing  editor  of  the  Architectural  Record,  and  has  written 
several  books  on  house  and  church  architecture  and  kindred  subjects.  His 
interest  in  the  pictorial  side  of  drama  and  pageantry  has  expressed  itself  through 
active  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Drama  League  of  America  and  the 
American  Pageant  Association,  of  each  of  which  he  is  a  director.  As  a  member 
o  t  le  Tercentenary  Committee,  he  was  instrumental  in  arranging  some  of  the 
features  of  the  celebration  and  is  able  to  describe  them  with  intimate  knowledge 
as  well  as  technical  appreciation. 

Edith  Guerrier,  born  in  New  Bedford,  is  a  graduate  of  Montpelier 
seminary ,  W  ermont,  and  has  taken  special  courses  at  Radcliffe  College  She 
has  been  engaged  in  library  work  since  1899.  She  was  head  resident  of  the 
Dbrary  Chib  House,  1909-15,  and  rendered  expert  service  in  the  United  States 
ood  Administration  and  the  Interior  Department  during  and  after  the  World 
ar  From  1919  to  1922  she  was  Supervisor  of  Circulation  at  the  Boston 
ublic  Library  and  since  1922  has  been  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  thirty-odd 
branch  libraries,  being  the  first  woman  to  hold  this  position.  Miss  Guerrier 
has  edited  many  pamphlets  and  has  published  two  books,  “Wonderfolk  in 
Wonderland”  and  “The  Federal  Executive  Departments  as  Sources  of 
Information  for  Libraries.” 


THE  COMMITTEE 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Chairman  and  Editor,  and  Mark  Antony 
DeVolfe  Howe  are  also  among  the  contributors. 

Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  born  in  Cleveland  in  1867,  is  a  librarian  by 
profession.  After  his  graduation  from  Harvard  in  1890,  he  saw  eight  years’ 
service  in  the  Harvard  and  Brookline  libraries  before  assuming  his  present 
position  as  Librarian  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  To  the  general  public  he  is 
per  aps,  best  known  as  the  author  of  some  fifteen  volumes,  dealing  chiefly  with 
Aew  England  and  American  history.  He  is  an  antiquarian  of  national  note  a 
master  of  documentary  research,  the  results  of  which  are  presented  in  excep¬ 
tion  ly  pure,  idiomatic  English,  and  on  occasion  a  vigorous  dissenter  from 
accepted  views.  The  overflow  of  his  energy  has  been  given  to  Simmons  Col¬ 
lege,  where  he  was  long  an  associate  professor,  and  to  miscellaneous  articles  and 
editorial  work.  Mr.  Bolton  is  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of 
Aew  England  Antiquities,  honorary  member  of  the  Harvard  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  and  a  trustee  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

In  Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin  Boston  possesses  a  discursive  essayist 
vi  lout  superior  for  grace  and  flavor  of  expression,  a  master  of  many  subjects 
and  reservoir  of  worth-while  knowledge,  a  veteran  who  wears  his  harness  as  if  it 
v  ere  a  garland,  an  octogenarian  still  able  to  view  life  with  the  unforced  zest  of 
youth  and  the  benignity  of  clear-eyed  middle  age.  A  Vermonter  by  birth 
educated  m  V  isconsin,  a  reporter  and  editor  in  many  cities,  a  war  correspondent 
m  Cuba,  a  far  traveler  in  foreign  lands,  he  has  been  as  constant  to  Boston  as 
such  an  incorrigible  nomad  could  be  expected  to  be.  With  the  exception  of  a 
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long  sojourn  spent  as  an  editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  he  has  been 
connected  with  local  papers  —  chiefly,  and  these  many  years  exclusively,  the 
Transcript  —  since  1884.  In  one  respect  his  record  is  probably  unique:  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  another  man  living  who  is  able  to  look  back  on  sixty  years 
of  uninterrupted  editorial  writing.  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  published  in  book 
form  two  collections  of  his  “Listener”  articles,  a  “ Life  of  John  Brown,”  “The 
Ifs  of  History,”  and  a  centennial  history  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  His  flow 
of  observation  on  life,  letters,  nature,  history  and  art  still  continues  in  richness 
undiluted  and  with  unabated  charm. 

In  his  personal  antecedents,  his  life-long  interests  and  his  official  con¬ 
nections  Charles  French  Read  combines  ideal  qualifications  for  member¬ 
ship  on  a  committee  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  memorial  history  of 
Boston.  He  was  born  in  this  city  in  1853,  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Read,  for 
some  time  City  Physician.  His  education  was  received  at  the  English  High 
School  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  After  a  career  of 
several  years  as  an  architect  and  a  business  man,  he  became  in  1899  clerk  and 
treasurer  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  which  has  its  quarters  in  the  Old  State 
House.  He  is  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  class  of  1874  of  the  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  has  been  vice-president  general  of  the  National  Society,  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  as 
well  as  of  the  Old  School  Boys  of  Boston,  the  Bay  State  Historical  League  and 
the  Reade  Society  for  Genealogical  Research. 

Mrs.  Tudor’s  father,  John  Chipman  Gray,  professor  for  forty-two  years 
at  the  Harvard  Law  School,  was  one  of  the  group  of  distinguished  jurists  who 
established  the  eminence  of  that  great  institution.  Born  in  Boston,  Eleanor 
Gray  was  educated  at  Mrs.  Quincy  Shaw’s  school.  In  1905  she  married  Henry 
Dubois  Tudor.  From  her  earliest  years  she  identified  herself  with  many  of  the 
works  of  practical  benevolence  which  so  abound  in  Boston.  As  treasurer  and 
president  successively  since  1925  of  the  Women’s  Municipal  League  and  as  one 
of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  she  has  also  mani¬ 
fested  an  enlightened  interest  in  public  affairs.  Her  many-sided  activities 
typify  that  overflow  from  the  wells  of  private  sympathy  into  the  common 
reservoir  of  good-will  which  characterizes  the  highest  type  of  Boston  woman¬ 
hood.  Airs.  Tudor’s  social  and  patriotic  interests  are  expressed  by  her  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Chilton  Club,  the  Alassachusetts  Colonial  Dames,  the  Colony  and 
York  Clubs  of  New  York  and  the  Alount  Vernon  Club  of  Baltimore.  Her  home, 
“The  Larches,”  in  Cambridge,  which  has  been  open  at  stated  times  to  the  public, 
is  the  family  homestead,  built  in  1808  by  William  Gray,  from  whom  her  grand¬ 
children  are  of  the  sixth  generation  in  descent. 
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A  NOTE  ON  THE  PORTRAITS 


All  the  portraits  in  this  book  are  those  of  persons  who  have  received  at  least  passing 
mention  in  its  pages.  The  index  will,  of  course,  assist  readers  in  finding  these  references. 
Ihey  are  so  olten  casual,  however,  and  some  of  the  names  are  so  unfamiliar  to  the  present 
generation,  that  it  has  seemed  appropriate  to  add  a  brief  reference  list,  identifying  each  of 
the  subjects  and  giving  sources  of  information  about  them. 

.Some  omissions  will  probably  be  noted.  For  obvious  reasons  few  living  persons  were 
included  in  the  list.  Portraits  of  all  the  mayors  within  the  period  are  printed  but  owing  to 
limitations  of  space,  the  choice  of  ‘Representative  Bostonians”  could  be  no  -more  than  a 
selection  of  typical  figures.  Yet  the  groups  presented  include  three  justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  three  presidents  of  universities,  two  famous  astronomers,  a  great 
American  painter,  the  foremost  American  arboriculturist,  besides  historians,  philosophers 
and  leaders  in  many  fields.  Collectively  they  constitute  a  miniature  Hall  of  Fame  which 

in  spite  of  necessary  omissions,  remains  impressive  alike  in  its  quality,  its  variety’ and  its 
numbers. 

I  ive  Living  Nonagenarians 

Henry  Pickering  Y  alcott,  distinguished  physician  and  sanitarian,  is  the  oldest 
of  this  group,  having  been  born  in  1838.  The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  Ins  services  to  the 
fetate  Board  of  Health  and  the  Metropolitan  Water  and  Sewerage  Board  in  ‘‘State  Sanitation  ” 
by  tieorge  C.  Y  hippie,  1917.  This  historical  study  is,  in  the  author’s  own  words  ‘‘to  a  lar^e 
extent  a  memorial  of  Doctor  Walcott’s  work.”  On  pages  201-20G,  Vol.  I.,  there  is  a  personal 
tribute,  giving  a  summary  of  the  achievements  of  one  to  whom  the  author  refers  as  ‘‘the  great 
sanitary  statesman  of  Massachusetts.”  President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
sciences,  twice  acting  President  of  Harvard  College,  President  of  the  Fifteenth  International 
Congress  on  Hygiene  and  Demography,  1912,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts 
t.eneral  Hospital  —  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  honors  that  have  come  to  this  venerable  scientist 
who  throughout  his  long  life  has  placed  his  great  abilities  at  the  service  of  his  fellowmen 

Next  in  order  of  seniority  comes  a  prominent  lawyer  with  literary  gifts  and  associa¬ 
tions,  Henry  Munroe  Rogers,  born  in  1839.  He  has  written  his  own  story,  and  incidentals 
that  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  in  his  “Memories  of  Ninety  Years.” 

A  sketch  of  John  Torrey  Morse,  Jr.,  born  in  1840,  appears  on  pages  751-52. 

Oliver  Y  endei.l  Holmes,  son  of  the  Boston  poet  and  wit,  is  believed  by  many  to 
be  worthy  of  a  place  beside  John  Marshall  in  the  history  of  American  jurisprudence  His 
achievements  are  set  forth  in  “Mr.  Justice  Holmes  and  the  Constitution,”  by  Felix  Frank- 
furter,  1927,  and -  Mr.  Justice  Holmes.”  a  collection  of  tributes  by  Justice  Cardozo  and  others 
1J31.  Justice  Holmes  was  born  in  1841. 

^’.eorge  Herbert  Palmer,  Harvard  professor  of  philosophy  and  esteemed  translator 
of  Greek  classics  born  in  1842,  has  published  recently  “The  Autobiography  of  a  Philosopher  ” 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred,  as  well  as  to  his  “Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.” 

Representatives  of  the  Newer  Races 

t  r  u*  «°VI^E  °  ^EILLY>  1S44^90'  P°et  antl  Patriot,  is  portrayed  at  full  length  in  “The 
-ife  of  John  Boyle  O  Reilly,”  by  his  friend,  James  Jeffrey  Roche.  This  work  also  contains 
his  poems  and  speeches. 

Michael  Anagnos,  1837-190(5,  the  young  Greek  who  married  a  daughter  of  Dr 
Samuel  G.  Ilowe  and  succeeded  him  as  director  of  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 
appears  as  a  family ^ figure  in  “Three  Generations,”  by  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  1923,  and  “Julia 
Yard  Howre,  by  Mrs.  Elliott  and  her  sister,  Laura  E.  Richards,  1925. 

Marie  E.  Zakrzewska,  1S29-1902,  was  a  remarkable  woman,  of  Polish  and  Gypsy 
parentage  who  seconded  Elizabeth  Blackwell  in  her  struggle  for  the  medical  education  of 
women.  Iwo  lives  of  her  have  been  written:  “A  Woman’s  Quest,  the  Life  of  Marie  E. 

.I  ‘  .  ’  e  lted  l,y  Agnes  C’  ^letor>  l‘J24,  and  “A  Memoir,”  published  in  1903 

-  he  Nc"  Kngland  Hospital  for  Y  omen  and  Children,  which  Doctor  Zakrzewska  founded. 
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Louis  Dembitz  Brandeis,  bom  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in  1856,  and  justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  since  1916,  is  the  subject  of  a  memoir,  “Louis  D.  Brandeis,” 
by  Jacob  Anton  de  Haas,  1929,  and  a  study,  "The  Social  and  Economic  Views  of  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis,”  by  Alfred  Lief,  1930. 

Gaetano  Lanza,  1848-192S,  mathematician  and  engineer,  son  of  an  exiled  Italian 
count  and  an  American  mother,  was  head  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  at 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  where  he  taught  his  subject  for  forty-one  years.  An  appreciative 
notice  of  him  will  be  found  in  "The  Technology  Review”  for  May,  1928.  He  was  decorated 
by  the  King  of  Italy  for  his  scientific  attainments  and  was  a  member  of  American  and  foreign 
academies. 


Writers  and  Scholars 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  1819-1910,  a  native  of  New  York,  through  her  marriage  to  Doctor 
Howe  and  her  long  residence  here,  may  be  regarded  as  a  Bostonian  by  adoption.  Her  life, 
written  by  two  of  her  daughters,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

If  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  1850-1924,  had  not  entered  public  life,  he  would  still  have 
been  notable  as  a  scholarly  historian.  His  career  is  set  forth  in  “Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  a 
Biographical  Sketch,”  by  Bishop  Lawrence,  1925,  and  “Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  the  Statesman,” 
bv  Charles  Stuart  Grover,  1925. 

Henry  Adams,  1838-1918,  wrote  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  autobiographies 
in  his  “Education  of  Henry  Adams.”  His  “Letters”  throw  further  light  on  his  history  and 
character,  and  much  space  is  devoted  to  him  in  “The  Adams  Family,”  by  James  Truslow 
Adams. 

It  is  too  soon  for  a  life  of  Gamaliel  Bradford,  1863-1932,  to  have  appeared,  since 
he  was  with  us,  it  seems,  only  yesterday.  His  “Early  Days  in  Wellesley,”  brought  down  to 
1881,  is  autobiographical.  So,  in  a  sense,  is  his  “Life  and  I,”  published  in  1928.  “Spiritual 
Autopsies,”  published  by  II.  L.  Mencken  in  1928,  reviews  briefly  his  work  to  that  date. 

Justin  Winsor,  1831-97,  was  director  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  for  ten  years 
and  for  twenty  years  librarian  at  Harvard.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  that  the  “Memorial 
History  of  Boston”  which  he  edited  has  provided  the  model  and  set  a  standard  for  the  present 
publication.  Mr.  Howe  characterizes  him  briefly  on  pages  2  and  3,  and  refers  to  the  Memoir 
by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 

Scientists 

Samuel  Pierpont  Langley,  1834-1906,  is  best  known  to  the  public  for  his  invention 
of  the  aeroplane,  but  he  was  an  astronomer  and  physicist  of  international  fame.  Accounts  of 
his  work  may  be  found  in  the  Smithsonian  Reports,  1906,  pages  515-33,  in  the  “Chautauquan  ” 
for  January,  1908,  and  in  the  “Popular  Science  Monthly”  for  April,  1906. 

Percival  Lowell,  1855-1916,  startled  the  world  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  raising 
the  question  of  life  on  Mars.  He  also  posited  on  theoretical  grounds  the  existence  of  a  new 
planet  which  has  recently  been  discovered.  “Percival  Lowell,  a  Memorial,”  by  Clay 
MacCauley,  1918,  pays  tribute  to  his  attainments  as  an  orientalist  as  well  as  an  astronomer. 

Francis  Amasa  Walker,  1840-97,  was  a  general  in  the  Civil  War,  a  director  of  the 
census,  president  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  one  of  the  leading  American  economists. 
His  “Life,”  by  James  P.  Munroe,  was  published  in  1923. 

Henry  Marion  Howe,  1848-1922,  a  son  of  Doctor  Howe  and  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
is  mentioned  in  the  works  by  his  sisters  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  He  was 
a  professor  at  Columbia  University,  a  metallurgist  of  the  highest  rank  and  the  recipient  of 
many  medals  and  degrees,  both  foreign  and  American. 

Probably  no  American  scientist  or  philosopher  has  contributed  so  many  ideas  and 
phrases  to  the  common  stock  of  his  contemporaries  as  William  James,  1855-1916.  For 
his  early  life  one  might  consult  with  profit  two  books  by  his  brother  Henry,  “A  Small  Boy 
and  Others,”  1913,  and  “Notes  of  a  Son  and  Brother,”  1914.  His  “Letters,”  edited  by 
Henry  James  (son  of  William)  in  1920,  range  over  the  whole  wide  field  of  his  interests  and 
activities. 
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A  Miscellaneous  Group 

Horace  Gray,  1828-1902,  chief  justice  of  the  Massachusetts  Supreme  Court  from 
1873  to  1882,  was  already  recognized  as  one  of  our  most  learned  jurists  before  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  made  him  a  national  figure.  Tributes  are  paid 
to  hun  in  “Horace  Gray,  Portrait,”  by  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer,  1908,  and  “Horace  Gray,” 
by  F.  C.  Lowell,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  Vol.  XXXIX,  1904. 

Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  1841-1927,  was  the  creator  and  for  more  than  fifty  years 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum.  Ernest  H.  Wilson  celebrates  his  achievement 
there  in  his  “America’s  Greatest  Garden,”  1925. 

Moorfield  Storey,  1845-1929,  was  a  leader  of  the  Boston  bar  and  even  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  pleader  for  the  much-suffering  colored  races.  “Portrait  of  an  Independent 

Moorfield  Storey,”  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  1932,  is  an  authorized  life  of  this  typical 
Bostonian. 

Winslow  Homer,  1836-1901,  after  various  essays  as  a  Civil  War  illustrator  and  in 
genie  painting,  became  the  greatest  American  painter  of  the  sea.  For  biographical  data  and 
estimates  of  his  genius  the  reader  may  consult  “The  Life  and  Works  of  Winslow  Homer” 
by  V  llharn  H.  Downes,  1911;  “Winslow  Homer,”  by  Kenyon  Cox,  1914;  and  “American 
Masters  of  Painting,”  by  C.  H.  Caffin. 

Reginald  Heber  Fitz,  1843-1913,  long  a  professor  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
is  best  known  as  the  discoverer  of  appendicitis,  once  a  scourge  but  now,  since  Doctor  Fitz's 
analysis  and  description,  a  comparatively  minor  affliction.  See  “Reginald  Heber  Fitz, 

M.  D.,  LL.  D„”  memorial  addresses  delivered  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  November  17^ 

1 0 13. 

Philanthropists 

Of  the  six  philanthropists  whose  portraits  are  grouped  on  page  539  only  one,  George 
I  rancis  Parkman,  1823-1908,  was  a  native  of  Boston.  His  large  bequest  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  city  parks  is  described  on  page  662.  An  account  of  his  tragic  history  is  given  by  John 
1 .  \\  heelwnght  in  the  Boston  Year  Book,  1924-25,  pages  281-86. 

In  the  same  article  are  sketches  of  Peter  Bent  Brigham,  1807-77,  and  his  niece  and 
nephew,  Elizabeth  Fay  and  Robert  Breck  Brigham,  who  endowed  two  of  our  finest  hospitals 
as  well  as  of  George  Robert  White,  1847-1922,  who,  besides  making  liberal  bequests  to 
hospitals  and  the  Art  Museum,  left  more  than  S5,000,000  to  the  city  for  the  creation  of  works 
of  public  utility  and  beauty. 

io  Henry  Lee  IIigginson,  1834-1919,  Boston  owes  its  Symphony  Hall  and  Symphony 
Orchestra,  while  Harvard  owes  to  him  Soldiers’  Field  and  the  Harvard  Union.  Bliss  Perry 
has  written  the  “Life  and  Letters  of  Henry  L.  IIigginson,”  1921,  and  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
has  characterized  him  happily  in  his  “A  Great  Private  Citizen,”  1920. 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner,  1840-1924,  connoisseur  in  art,  left  her  “Venetian 
palace,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  to  the  public.  Her  life  has  been  written  by  Morris  Carter 
whose  “Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  and  Fenway  Court,”  1925,  describes  the  growth  of  her 
unique  collection. 

,,  „rEnT  GlN"’  1838;1914>  successful  as  a  publisher  of  educational  books,  established 
the  V  oi Id  Peace  Foundation  in  1909,  endowing  it  with  a  fund  of  $1,000,000  and  sustaining 
it  with  annual  gifts.  See  “Edwin  Ginn  and  the  World  Peace  Foundation,”  by  Edwin  D 
Mead,  1930,  and  “Outline  of  the  Life  of  Edwin  Ginn,”  published  by  Ginn  and  Company,  1907. 

Clergymen  and  Educators 

Edward  Everett  Hale,  1822-1909.  author  of  one  of  the  classics  of  American  fiction 
was  even  more  renowned  as  a  spiritual  crusader  and  indefatigable  “meliorist  ”  “The  I  ife 

and  Letters  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,”  by  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Jr.,  1917,  is  the  standard 
biography. 

John  Jose ph  Williams,  1822-1907,  whose  life  almost  parallels  that  of  Doctor  Hale 
chronologically,  became  in  1866  the  fourth  Catholic  bishop,  and  in  1875  the  first  archbishop 
of  Boston  Evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  classes  is  contained  in  a  “Sou- 

Zm:'°[the  Golden  Juhilee  0f  the  Most  Reverend  John  J.  Williams,  May  16  and 

17,  1895,  edited  by  Bernard  Corr. 
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Of  Phillips  Brooks,  1835-93,  bishop  of  the  E]^y 1 899^“ Life  and  Letters 
-SpS"e-US-ra^.Life  of  Phillips  Brooks  ”  by  his  successor, 

Bishop  William  Lawrence,  1930.  ic^-ipoq  the  clergyman,  the  scholar  and  the 

ea„c»,=b“ 

»  -sldent  L  Marsh. 

*»"■  I-*  b>-  B“to”  UniV™“’'  more  need  be  said  than  that,  with 

Ot  Chables  William  El^v,  Qf  e<hlcators.  a  life  of 

Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  he  is  genera  y  P-  1Q30  under  the  title  “Charles  William  Eliot, 

Doctor  Eliot,  by  Henry  James,  was  published  in  1930  under  the  tine, 

President  of  Harvard  University.” 

The  birthplaces  of  these  thirty-six  men  and  women  are  not  wi 
haps,  significance.  Twenty-two  were  born  withm  the ^preset, J ^  f  B  w  Yotk 

—  rrve^,-n^  -  « 

of  those  born  in  Boston  follows. 

Henry  Adams. 

Gamaliel  Bradford. 

Phillips  Brooks. 

Charles  W.  Eliot. 

Horace  Gray. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

Winslow  Homer. 

Henry  M.  Howe. 

Samuel  P.  Langley. 

Gaetano  Lanza. 


Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Percival  Lowell. 

John  Torrey  Morse,  Jr. 
George  H.  Palmer. 
George  F.  Parkman. 
Henry  M.  Rogers. 
Charles  S.  Sargent. 
Moor  field  Storey. 
Francis  A.  Walker . 
John  J.  Williams. 
Justin  Winsor. 

v.uiei'iuiw 

Those  born  in  other  places  in  Massachusetts  are:  ^  ^ 

Reginald  Heber  Fitz.  w.  .. 

Henry  1*.  Walcott.  George  R.  Whrte. 

Those  born  in  New  York  City:  „ 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner.  W  arTd  Howe’ 

Henry  L.Higginson.  W.lham  James. 

Those  born  in  oth~  Peter  B.  Brigham. 

Edwin  Ginn. 

Those  born  in  foreign  countries:  O’Reilly. 

Michael  Anagnos.  ,  J 

Marie  E.  Zakrzewska. 


The  Mayors 

For  the  work  0.  the  Individual  mayors,  as  such  ‘^^e'fthe  pubhcaHons^ed 

of  Its  Government,”  by  John  Keren,  may^  e  cons  .  Nichols,  whose  term  of  office 

in  the  notes  to  Dean  Hanford ’  R  rf  November^  and  December  28,  1929.  The 

ir—ysTZm  Curley  contain  much  information  about  hi,  second  administration 

and  about  the  third  which  is  now  ^  s  who  have  served  the  city  during  the 

For  a  general  estimate  of  the  s  -  rea(jer  is  referred  to  the  concluding  paragraph 
period  covered  by  this  Memorial  \  o  the  gr0UP)  as  a  whole,  with  the  mayors 

2  r  ^rddi“n  fh:“f 

SXthI  aXXtXXilslyrmCnld  in  his  praise  of  their  elected  magistrates. 
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(See  also  the  Table  of  Contents  and  the  analytic  schedules  prefixed  to,  the  articles  on  The 
Ci'v  and  the  State,  Labor  and  education.) 


A. 

Abbey,  Edwin  A.,  murals  in  Public  Library,  337,  514. 
Abbott,  Edith,  welfare  worker,  219,  223. 

Abbott,  Jacob,  author,  301. 

Abbott,  Willis  J.,  editor,  512. 

Abrahams,  Henry,  labor  leader,  47,  217,  220,  222. 
Actors  playing  in  Boston:  see  article  on  The  Stage,  391. 
Adamowski,  Joseph,  musician,  331. 

Adamowski,  Timotlu-e,  musician,  331. 

Adams,  Rrooks,  author,  314,  500,  738. 

Adams,  Charles  Follen,  author,  309. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  statesman,  death,  720. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  his  son,  lawyer  and  historian, 
6,  40,  305,  666;  death,  737. 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  154^ 
500,  712,  738,  757. 

Adams,  Charles  H.,  506. 

Adams,  E.  A.,  ship  owner,  283. 

Adams,  Henry,  author:  portrait,  315;  note  on,  775; 

references,  306,  311,  314,  777;  death,  739. 

Adams,  Herbert,  sculptor,  373,  728. 

Adams,  James  Truslow,  historian,  523,  775. 

Adams,  John,  President,  490,  500;  his  library,  515. 
Adams,  John  Quincy,  President,  150,  151,  153. 

Adams,  Oscar  Fay,  author,  309. 

Adams,  Porter:  article  on  Aviation;  sketch,  757; 

reference,  655. 

Adams,  Samuel,  statue,  715. 

Adams,  William  T.  (“Oliver  Optic”),  302;  death,  725. 
Aero  Club  of  New  England,  first  in  America,  founded 
in  Boston,  295;  its  activities,  295-6. 

Africa,  trade  with,  284-6. 

Agassiz,  Alexander,  scientist,  406-7. 

Agassiz,  Elizabeth  C\,  educator,  death,  731. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  zoologist,  403,  406. 

Ahern,  Rev.  M.  J.,  S.  J.,  583. 

Aiken,  John  A.,  judge,  492. 

Airport,  history  and  development,  297-300;  reference, 
281.  Illustration ,  1H5. 

Albanian  Church,  614. 

Albers,  Horner,  Dean  Boston  University  Law  School, 
496. 

Alcott,  Bronson,  philosopher,  28,  30,  31,  301. 

Alcott,  Louisa  M.,  author,  14,  301;  death,  721. 

Aldrich,  Nelson  W.,  U.  S.  Senator,  236. 

Aldrich,  P.  Amory,  judge,  497. 

Aldrich  Report  on  Prices  and  Wages,  204  et  passim. 
Aldrich,  Thomas  B.,  author,  5,  16,  17.  301-2-3-5,  316, 
524;  death,  731. 

Aldrich,  Mrs.  Thomas  B.,  17. 

Alexopoulos,  Joakim,  Greek  Bishop,  613. 

Allen,  Rev.  A.  V.  G.,  theologian,  24,  591,  777. 

Alien,  Charles,  judge,  145,  492. 

Allen,  Charles  C.,  painter,  362. 

Allen,  Charles  W.,  publisher,  14,  28. 

Allen,  Edward  E.,  Director  Perkins  Institution,  .\vi, 
472. 

Allen,  Francis  It.,  architect,  344. 

Allen,  Frank  G.,  Governor,  433,  710. 

Allen,  Rev.  Frederick  B.,  35,  36,  590. 


Allen,  Frederick  W.,  sculptor,  378. 

Allen,  Louise,  sculptor,  378. 

Allen,  Walter,  journalist,  21. 

Allston,  Washington,  painter,  353. 

Allyn  and  Bacon,  educational  publishers,  523. 

Aliny,  Mary,  architect,  346. 

Alpert,  Abraham,  editor  and  welfare  worker,  623,  625. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  headquarters 
in  Boston,  414. 

American  Legion,  convention  in  Boston,  749. 

Ames,  Butler,  General,  652. 

Ames,  Rev.  Charles  G.,  27. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Charles  G.,  223. 

Ames,  Charles  H.,  publisher,  14,  16,  30,  31. 

Ames,  James  Barr,  Professor  of  Law,  496. 

Ames,  Seth,  judge,  492. 

Anagnos,  Michael:  portrait,  75;  note  on,  774;  refer 
ences,  xv,  xvi,  613,  777;  death,  730. 

Anderson,  Geo.  W.,  judge,  500. 

Anderson,  Jos.  G.,  Catholic  bishop,  566,  582. 

Anderson,  Larz,  diplomat,  155;  gift  of  bridge,  547. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  Larz,  writer,  312. 

Anderson,  Thos.  F.,  article  on  Industry  and  Manu¬ 
factures,  170;  sketch,  755. 

Anderson,  Wm.  F.,  Methodist  bishop,  602. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  Governor,  10,  27. 

Andrews,  Charles  H.,  news  manager,  510. 

Andrews,  E.  Benjamin,  Pres.  Brown  University,  37. 
Andrews,  Esther,  Governor’s  Council,  632. 

Andrews,  Dr.  Fannie  Fern,  author  and  lecturer,  313. 
Andrews,  Richard,  painter,  357,  361. 

Andrews,  Jacques  and  Rantoul,  architects,  346. 

Angell,  Geo.  T.,  philanthropist,  547;  death,  732. 

Angell,  Norman,  peace  advocate,  38. 

Anniversaries:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 

Anthony,  Susan  B.,  reformer,  529,  638. 

Appleton,  Nathan,  manufacturer  and  congressman,  153. 
Appleton,  Thos.  G.,  his  son,  essayist  and  noted  wit,  354. 
Apthorp,  Wm.  F.,  music  critic,  309,  334,  628. 
Architects,  Boston,  their  work  in  great  demand,  344-6. 
Architecture  in  Boston,  regenerated  by  three  men,  341; 
ecclesiastical  not  progressing,  342-3;  that  of  colleges 
excellent,  343. 

Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  616. 

Armenians:  statistics,  81;  reference,  77.  Illustration, 
Armenian  singers ,  655. 

Arnold  Arboretum,  407,  660,  661,  664,  724.  Illustra¬ 
tion,  419. 

Art  criticism  in  Boston,  310,  339. 

Art  exhibitions,  338-9. 

Art  Museum,  privately  supported,  336;  its  collections, 
336.  Illustrations,  dj<5,  359,  375,  3S9. 

Art  in  public  schools,  462-3. 

Art  schools,  363,  387. 

Ashmun,  John  H.t  Professor  of  Law,  494. 

Astronomers,  403,  413. 

Atldetic  events:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 

Atkins,  Albert  H.,  sculptor,  377. 

Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company,  192. 
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Atlantic  Monthly:  its  editors,  16,  302;  new  policy, 
310-11;  reference,  314. 

Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  523. 

Augur,  Hezekiah,  wood  carver,  365. 

Austen,  Jane  G.,  author,  309. 

Australian  secret  ballot  adopted,  721. 

Automobile,  advent  of,  693;  changes  due  to,  695-7; 
evolution  of,  697-8. 

Avery,  Mrs.  Martha  M.,  Catholic  lecturer,  575. 

Ayres,  Col.  Leonard  P.,  statistician,  485. 

IJ. 

Babbitt,  George  F.,  journalist,  21. 

Babbitt,  Prof.  Irving,  critic,  312. 

Babcock,  Samuel  G.,  Episcopalian  bishop,  590. 

Babson,  Roger  \V.,  statistician,  313. 

Babson,  Thos.  M.,  Corporation  Counsel,  503. 

Back  Bay,  56.  See  also  List  of  Illustrations. 

Bacon,  Edwin  M„  journalist,  22,  310,  508;  death,  738. 
Bacon,  Gaspar  G.,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate,  143. 

Bailey,  Lillian  (Mrs.  George  Henschel),  singer,  323. 
Bailey,  S.  I.,  astronomer,  403. 

Bailin,  Stephen  L.,  author,  317. 

Baker,  Geo.  F.,  benefactor  Harvard  Business  School 

731. 

Baker,  Prof.  Geo.  P.,  course  in  drama,  397. 

Baker,  Harvey  1L,  Juvenile  Court  judge,  498  538 
638,  640. 

Baker,  Lorenzo  D.,  ship  captain,  289. 

Balch,  Prof.  Emily  G.,  47,  219,  223. 

Baleh,  Francis,  lawyer,  503. 

Baldwin,  James  F.,  engineer,  440. 

Baldwin,  Loammi,  engineer,  435. 

Baldwin,  Loammi,  his  son,  engineer,  435,  440,  441 
Baldwin,  Maria  L.,  Negro  teacher,  82,  743. 

Baldwin,  Rev.  Wm.  H.,  founder  Y.  M.  C.  U.,  27. 

Ball,  Phineas,  engineer,  441. 

Ball,  Thos.,  sculptor,  his  autobiography,  310;  his 
work,  367,  371.  Illustration,  his  Washington  .'statue. 
29. 

Bancroft,  Geo.,  historian,  9. 

Bancroft,  Hugh,  Director  of  the  Port  and  publisher 
281,  512. 

Banking  in  Boston:  statistics,  246;  growth  of,  230^45. 
Banks,  Gen.  N.  P.,  Governor,  28,  153. 

Baptists:  article  on,  602;  Daniel  S.  Ford  endowment, 
603;  Home  for  Sailors,  603. 

Baring  Bros.,  suspension,  232. 

Barnard,  Geo.  Grey,  sculptor,  338,  373. 

Barnum,  Gertrude,  Secy.  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  218,  219. 

Barr,  Mary  A.,  City  Planning  Board,  47. 

Barrett,  Lawrence,  actor,  392. 

Barrett,  Wm.  E.,  journalist  and  congressman,  506. 
Barron,  Charles,  actor,  393. 

Barron,  Clarence  W.,  financial  publisher,  512. 

Barrows,  Mary,  publisher,  523. 

Barrows,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  24. 

Barrows,  Mrs.  Samuel  J.,  24. 

Barrus,  Clara,  biographer,  314. 

Barry,  Edward  P.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  143. 

Barry,  John  D.,  author,  312. 

Barry,  Mrs.  Thomas,  actress,  391. 

Bartlett,  Alfred,  publisher,  526. 

Bartlett,  Chas.  W.,  lawyer,  503. 

Bartlett,  Frederick  O.,  author,  312. 

Bartlett,  John,  compiler  of  Dictionary  of  Quotations 
14. 

Bartlett,  Paul  Y\  .,  sculptor,  his  Warren  statue,  338 
373,  729. 

Bartlett,  Sydney,  lawyer,  503. 


Bartlett,  Truman  H.,  art  critic,  373,  374. 

Barton,  Clara,  First  Pres.  American  Red  Cross,  25,  556 
Barton,  Rev.  William  E.,  author  and  philanthropist, 
25,  594. 

Bassett,  Edward  M.,  city  planning  expert,  51. 

Bassett,  Sara  Ware,  author,  312. 

Batchelder,  Walter,  teacher  of  carpentry,  466. 
Batchelor,  Rev.  George,  24. 

Bates,  Arlo,  author,  306,  316;  death,  739. 

Bates,  Esther  W.,  author  of  pageants,  316. 

Bates,  Prof.  Katherine  L.,  poet,  313. 

Bates,  John  L.,  Governor,  142-3-4. 

Baths,  public,  678-9. 

Baxter,  Prof.  Gregory  P„  chemist,  406. 

Baxter,  Sylvester:  Secy,  Met.  Park  Commission,  640 
666;  his  "Park  Guide,”  662;  advocate  of  Greater 
Boston.  120,  121,  125.  126;  article  on  Howells,  8; 
a  gifted  WTiter,  310;  reference,  1. 

Baxter,  W.  J.,  statistician,  192. 

Bayard,  Thos.  F.,  ambassador,  11. 

Beach,  Mrs.  H.  H.  A.,  composer,  334. 

Beal,  Robert  W.,  landscape  architect,  350. 

Beal,  Thos.  B.,  bank  president,  233. 

Beale,  Joseph  H„  article  on  The  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict,  116;  sketch,  754;  references,  498,  504. 

Beard,  Alanson  W„  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth 
144. 

Belden,  Charles  F.  D.,  article  on  Libraries,  513; 

sketch,  765-6;  references,  xi,  763,  764;  death,  765. 
Bell,  Alexander  G.,  inventor,  xv,  4S5. 

Bell,  Mrs.  Helen,  her  witticisms,  628. 

Bellamy,  Edward,  author,  36,  302. 

Benedict,  Dr.  Francis  G.,  nutrition  expert,  432; 

tribute  to  Philip  L.  Hale,  761. 

Bennett,  Edmund  H.,  Dean  B.  U.  Law  School,  496. 
Bennett,  Samuel  C„  Dean  B.  U.  Law  School,  496. 
Benson,  Frank  W„  painter,  354.  355,  357,  361,  363. 
Benton,  Josiah  H.,  gifts  to  Public  Library,  515,  547. 
Bereovici,  Konrad,  author,  80. 

Berenson,  Bernhard,  art  critic,  310,  317,  628. 
Bergengren,  Ralph  W.,  author,  312. 

Beston,  Henry,  author,  312. 

Bicycle,  development  of,  697;  influence  on  the  airplane 
and  the  automobile,  697-8. 

Biewend,  Rev.  A.,  Lutheran  pastor,  607. 

Bigelow,  Melville  M.,  Professor  of  Law,  496. 

Bigelow,  Dr.  Wm.  S.,  physician  and  Buddhist  scholar, 
305. 

Bijou  Theatre,  home  of  light  opera,  394. 

Billard,  John  L.,  holder  of  New'  Haven  R.  R.  stock,  253. 
Bird,  Arthur,  composer,  334. 

Bird,  Chas.  S.,  paper  manufacturer,  506. 

Bird,  Francis  W.,  his  son,  newspaper  publisher,  506-7. 
Birkner,  Rev.  Mr.,  Lutheran  pastor,  607. 

Birthplaces  of  the  contributors  to  this  book,  65;  of 
the  mayors  of  Boston,  83 ;  of  the  Representative 
Bostonians  whose  portraits  appear  in  these  pages 
83,  777. 

Biscoe,  Howard  M.,  railroad  official,  262. 

Bixby,  W.  K.,  bibliophile,  12. 

Black,  Agnes  (Knox),  writer  and  teacher,  314. 

Black,  Prof.  E.  Charlton,  scholar  and  editor,  314,  485. 
Blaekall,  Clarence  H.,  architect,  346. 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  editor,  33,  310,  314. 

Blackwell,  Henry  B.,  33. 

Blaine,  James  G.,  U.  S.  Senator,  35,  152. 

Blake,  Francis,  inventor,  411. 

Blake  Bros.,  brokers,  236. 

Bliss,  Wm.,  railroad  president,  261. 

Blodgett,  Caleb,  judge,  146. 

Bloomfield,  Daniel,  author,  317. 
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Bloomfield,  Meyer,  lawyer,  author,  vocational  expert, 
317. 

Blossom,  Harold  H.,  landscape  architect,  350. 

Blue  Hill  Observatory,  295,  300,  403. 

Boardman,  Halsey  J.,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate,  143. 

Boardman,  Russell  N.,  aviator,  298. 

Bogan,  Col.  F.  B.,  647. 

Holies,  Eugene,  lawyer,  503. 

Holies,  Frank,  naturalist,  310. 

Bolster,  Wilfred,  judge,  499. 

Bolton,  Chas.  K.,  author  and  librarian:  sketch,  772; 
references,  x,  313. 

Bolton,  Sarah  K.,  author:  death,  738. 

Booth,  Edwin,  actor,  392. 

Borden,  Simeon,  engineer,  435. 

Bosley,  Frederick  A.,  painter,  361. 

Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  162-64. 

Boston  citizens  in  service  of  the  Commonwealth, 
142-7;  in  service  of  the  Nation,  153-6. 

Boston  City  Charter,  latest  revisions,  102-7. 

Boston  clergymen,  sketches  of,  23-28.  See  also  the 
chapter  on  Religion. 

Boston  College:  its  architecture,  343;  its  development, 
484,  563,  578;  Law  School,  497;  Graduate  School, 
497;  reference,  478.  Illustration ,  585. 

Boston  Common:  ancestor  of  the  park  system,  657; 
changes  since  1880,  687-8. 

Boston  Elevated  Railway  Co.,  267-70,  271,  277-8. 

Boston  Harbor,  port  facilities,  166.  See  article  on  The 
Harbor  and  Shipping. 

Boston  Museum:  visiting  plays  and  actors,  392;  its 
stock  company,  393-4. 

Boston  Public  Library:  its  music  library,  332;  its  mural 
paintings,  337;  its  architecture,  341-2;  general 
description,  514-16. 

Boston  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  384,  390. 

Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  first  in  America, 
436-7. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  319,  321-6,  545,  716. 

Boston  Theater:  a  fine  house,  391;  its  stock  company, 
391;  home  of  opera,  392. 

Boston,  topographical  changes  in,  56-60,  685-7;  Hyde 
Park  annexed,  43,  734. 

Boston  University:  origin  and  development,  484-5; 
Law  School,  496;  Medical  School,  427-8;  writers 
connected  with,  314-16. 

Bostonian  Society,  founded  in  1881,  1,  716,  773. 

Boutwell,  Geo.  S.,  U.  S.  Senator,  34,  153. 

Bouv6- Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  674. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  I.,  death,  722. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  Henry  P.,  physiologist,  427. 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel,  his  library,  515. 

Bowlker,  Katharine,  founder  of  Women’s  Municipal 
League,  554,  641. 

Bowne,  Prof.  Borden  P.,  theologian,  316,  485. 

Boyden,  Roland  W.,  lawyer,  65,  155,  504. 

Boyden,  Uriah,  engineer,  435. 

Boys’  Club  established,  723. 

Brackett,  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.,  teacher,  531,  642. 

Brackett,  John  Q.  A.,  Governor,  142,  143;  death,  739. 

Bradbury,  Mrs.  F.  T.,  sister  of  Geo.  R.  White,  public 
bequests,  336,  545  ,  547. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  author:  portrait,  315;  note  on,  775; 
references,  311,  313,  777. 

Bradford,  Wm.,  his  Plymouth  History,  11,  725. 

Bradley,  Will,  artist  and  author,  526. 

Brady,  John,  Catholic  bishop,  566. 

Braithwaite,  W.  S.  B.,  author,  314. 

Braley,  Henry  K.,  judge,  145,  497. 

Bram,  Thos.,  murder  trial,  503  ;  pardoned  and  appeared 
in  Boston  later,  286. 


Brandeis,  Louis  D.,  judge:  portrait,  75;  note  on,  775; 
liberal  activities,  1.54-5,  223;  work  for  Savings  Bank 
Insurance,  154,  223,  530-1,  642;  for  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  163;  for  Consumers’  League,  638; 
references,  504,  777. 

Brent,  Charles  H.,  Episcopalian  bishop,  25,  591. 
Brewer,  C’has.,  and  Co.,  shipping  house,  284. 

Brewster,  Elisha  H.,  judge,  500. 

Bridgman,  Rev.  Howard  A.,  editor,  23. 

Bridgman,  Laura,  blind  deaf-mute,  xv. 

Bridgman,  Prof.  P.  W.t  physicist,  404. 

Briggs,  Le  Baron  Russell,  Harvard  Dean  and  Radcliffe 
President,  307,  482. 

Brigham,  Elizabeth  F.,  public  benefactor,  546. 
Brigham,  Lincoln  F.,  judge,  492. 

Brigham,  Peter  Bent,  public  benefactor:  portrait,  539; 

note  on,  776;  references,  429-30,  546,  777. 

Brigham,  Robert  Breck,  public  benefactor,  430,  546; 
death,  727. 

Brighton:  population  gaining,  63;  industries,  176. 
Brimmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin,  628. 

Brin,  Alexander,  editor,  317,  623,  625. 

Brock,  Geo.  E.,  bank  president,  641. 

Bronner,  Dr.  Augusta  F.,  psychologist,  538. 

Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford,  595. 

Brooks,  Amy,  author,  312. 

Brooks,  Elbridge  S.,  author,  309. 

Brooks,  John  G.,  sociologist,  37,  223,  638. 

Brooks,  Phillips,  Episcopalian  bishop:  portrait,  599; 
note  on,  777;  his  preaching,  24,  302,  588;  his  ministry, 
588-9;  Lives  of,  777;  references,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii 
6  ,  36,  305  ,  306  ,  548,  590-1;  death,  723;  monument, 
371. 

Brooks,  Richard  E.,  sculptor,  373,  726. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell,  author,  307;  death,  746. 

Brown,  Alice,  author,  306,  312,  316,  522,  632. 

Brown,  Allen  A.,  music  library,  332,  515. 

Brown,  Annie  H.,  public  benefactor,  547. 

Brown,  Appleton,  painter,  354. 

Brown,  Frank  Chouteau,  article  on  The  Tercentenary 
Observance,  707;  sketch,  771-2;  references,  346,  383. 
Brown,  Henry  K.,  sculptor,  367. 

Brown,  Rev.  Howard  N.,  595. 

Brown,  Kate  Louise,  author,  307. 

Brown,  LaRue,  lawyer,  223. 

Brown,  Margaret  F.,  painter,  362. 

Brown,  Murray,  publisher,  522. 
j  Brown,  Rollo  W.,  author,  312. 

Brown  Brothers,  bankers,  236. 

I  Brown  Durrell  Co.,  755-6. 

Bruce,  II.  Addington,  author,  311,  313,  317. 

Bryan,  Wm.  Jennings,  statesman,  34. 

Bryant,  Nanna,  sculptor,  378. 

Bryant,  Wm.  Cullen,  poet,  9. 

Bryce,  James,  British  ambassador,  71,  87. 
j  Buck,  Dudley,  organist  and  composer,  320,  321. 

|  Bucklaud,  Edward  G.,  railroad  official,  256. 
i  Bugbee,  J.  M.,  author,  88,  128,  132. 

Buildings,  notable  new,  344,  346.  See  also  Chronicle, 
715-50. 

Bulfinch,  Chas.,  architect,  337,  340,  342.  Illustration t 
his  State  House ,  135. 

Bullard,  Fred  F.,  composer,  334. 

Bullard,  F.  Lauriston,  editor,  314,  511. 

1  Bunker,  Dennis,  painter,  356-7. 

Bunnell,  Col.  Geo.  W.,  446. 

1  Burgess,  Edward,  yacht  designer,  720. 

Burgess,  Gelett,  author,  316. 

Burke,  Jeremiah  E.,  article  on  Schools,  449;  sketch, 
763-4;  references,  xi,  453,  543,  638,  641;  death,  763. 
Burns,  John  J.,  judge,  484. 
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Burrill,  Chas.  L.,  State  Treasurer,  144. 

Burritt,  Elihu,  peace  advocate  and  linguist,  39. 
Burroughs,  Harry  E.,  author  and  founder  of  Newsboys' 
Foundation,  317,  640. 

Butler,  Benjamin  F.,  Governor,  3,  492,  493,  494,  717. 
Butler,  Win.  M„  U.  S.  Senator.  485. 

Butterworth,  llezckiuh,  editor,  302. 

Buxton,  Frank  W.,  journalist,  511. 

Bynnor,  Edwin  I,.,  author,  5. 

Byrd,  Kiclmrd  E.,  rear-admiral,  297,  298,  710. 

C. 

Cabot,  Frederic  P.,  judge,  498,  538,  640. 

Cabot,  Godfrey  L.,  aviation  expert,  300. 

Cabot,  Dr.  Richard  C.,  founded  first  Social  Service 
Dept,  in  hospitals,  422,  549,  632;  author,  313;  in¬ 
terested  in  condition  of  workers,  223. 

Caffin,  Chas.  H.,  art  critic,  776. 

Cairns,  Hugh,  sculptor,  378. 

Call,  Edward  P.,  newspaper  publisher,  506. 

Calvert  Round  Table,  637. 

Campbell,  Rev.  Edward  J.,  article  on  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  560;  sketch,  766-7;  reference,  477. 

Campbell,  Helen,  author,  23. 

Canadians  in  Boston:  statistics,  81;  of  mixed  origin, 
81,  82.  See  also  under  French  and  French  Cana¬ 
dians  in  Boston. 

Cannon,  Annie  J.,  astronomer,  403,  632. 

Cannon,  Cornelia  James,  author,  312. 

Cannon,  Ida,  welfare  worker,  632. 

Cannon,  Dr.  At  alter  R.,  physiologist,  425,  432. 

Capen,  Samuel  B„  Pres.  Boston  Municipal  League 
35,  36. 

Caplet,  AndrC  conductor,  330. 

C'arberry,  Clifton  B.,  journalist,  314. 

Cardozo,  Benj.  X.,  judge,  tribute  to  Justice  Holmes, 
774. 

Carlson,  Harry  J.,  architect,  346. 

Carman,  Bliss,  poet,  xix. 

Carnegie,  Andrew,  adds  to  the  Franklin  Fund,  544. 
Carpenter,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  poet,  302. 

Carpenter,  John  A.,  composer,  321. 

Carreiio,  Teresa,  pianist,  320. 

Carson,  Howard  A.,  engineer,  441,  442. 

Carter,  Morris,  Director,  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  776. 

Carter,  Russell  G.,  author,  312. 

Carty,  John  J.,  electrical  engineer,  411. 

Casas,  W.  B  de  las,  Met.  Park  Commissioner,  666. 
Casey,  Josephine,  Secy.  Women’s  Trade  Union  League 
219. 

Castle,  Prof.  Wm.  E.,  zoologist,  407. 

Castle  Island,  281,  663. 

Catchings,  Waddill,  manufacturer  and  author,  313. 
Catholic  Church:  influence  of  its  liturgy  and  cere¬ 
monial,  83;  free  schools,  477-80;  colleges,  484  ,  488, 
489;  Seminary,  478,  563-4,  570;  Diocesan  Director 
of  Charities,  564;  centenary  of  the  archdiocese,  565; 
the  Pilot  made  official  organ,  567;  statistics,  587.  See 
article  on  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  560.  Illus¬ 
trations,  Catholic  Educational  Institutions,  5SS. 
Censorship  problems,  734,  737,  747,  748. 

Chadwick,  Geo.  W„  article  on  Music,  319;  sketch, 
75S-9;  references,  xi,  323,  332,  333,  334,  398,  463, 
764;  death,  759. 

Chadwick,  Oliver,  aviator,  296. 

Chafee,  Zechariah,  Professor  of  Law,  643. 

Chaffee,  Prof.  Emory  L.,  physicist,  404. 

Chain  stores,  191-93. 

Chamberlain,  Mellen,  librarian,  515,  520. 


Chamberlin,  Joseph  Edgar,  journalist  and  author: 
sketch,  772-3;  references,  x,  xviii,  xix,  21,  314, 
505,  506. 

Chamber  music  in  Boston,  330-31. 

Chandler,  Edward  H.,  Secy.  Twentieth  Century  Club 
36. 

Chandler,  Robt.  D.,  decorator,  386. 

Chandler  and  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 

Channels  in  Boston  Harbor,  280. 

Channing,  Edward,  historian,  313. 

Channing,  Rev.  Wm.  Ellery,  38. 

Cliapman-AIexander  campaign,  593. 

Chapman  and  Frazer,  architects,  346. 

Charles  River  Basin:  construction,  443,  670-71;  Mrs. 

btorrow  s  gift,  56,  547;  reference,  282. 

Charles  Station,  277.  Illustration,  d 55 . 

Charlesbank  Gymnasium,  660,  665,  674,  676-7. 
Charlestown:  population  not  gaining,  63;  shipping 
facilities,  167,  282;  Navy  Yard,  167,  282,  644,647, 
652;  industries,  176. 

Chase,  Mrs.  Chester,  painter,  362. 

Chase.  Frederic  H.,  judge,  146. 

Chase,  Philip  A.,  Met.  Park  Commissioner,  666. 
Chemistry:  research  at  Harvard,  404-6;  at  Technology, 
408-9;  commercial  laboratories,  411-12. 

Cheney,  Ednah  D.,  woman  suffrage  leader,  6,  33,  626. 
C  heney,  John  E.,  engineer,  443. 

Cheney,  Sheldon,  author,  344. 

Chesbrough,  Ellis  S.,  engineer,  436,  440,  441. 

C  bickering,  Chas.  F.,  piano  manufacturer,  death,  722. 
Child,  Prof.  Francis  J.,  scholar  and  critic,  302. 

China  and  the  East,  trade  with,  282,  284. 
f  hoate,  Chas.  F.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  503,  511;  death,  746. 
Choate,  Robert  B.,  his  son,  journalist,  511. 

Choate,  Rufus,  lawyer,  153  ,  628. 

Christ  Church  (old  North  Church),  Salem  Street, 
oldest  church  building  in  Boston,  589.  Illustration 

15. 

Christian,  Dr.  Henry  A.,  article  on  Medicine,  417; 

sketch,  762-3;  references,  421,  423,  430. 

Christian  Leader,  Universalist  weekly,  23,  597. 

Christian  Register,  Unitarian  weekly,  24,  597. 

Christian  Science,  article  on,  608;  the  First  Church, 
608-9,  627;  publications,  511-12,  609.  See,  also, 
under  Eddy,  Mary  B . 

Christopher,  Rev.  Nicholas  S.,  Albanian  pastor,  614. 
Church,  Duane  A.,  inventor,  412. 

Church  Militant,  The,  Episcopalian  monthly,  591. 

City  Council:  large  powers  in  1880,  84;  attempts  to 
limit  these,  87  et  seq.;  powers  greatly  reduced,  102-6; 
present  composition,  111.  For  changes  in  size  and 
in  methods  of  election,  see  article  on  The  City 
Government,  84,  passim. 

City  Planning  Board,  origin  and  achievements,  45-56 
109. 

City  Planning:  Harvard  School  of,  349,  352;  work  of 
landscape  architects  in,  351-2;  how  far  applicable  to 
Boston,  703-6.  See,  also,  under  Gourlay,  Robert 
Fleming 

Claflin,  Lee,  co-founder  of  Boston  University,  484,  600. 
Clapp,  Edwin  J.,  author,  169. 

(  lapp,  Henry  A.,  Shakespearean  scholar,  22,  310; 
death,  729. 

Clapp,  Philip  G.,  composer,  321,  334. 

Clark,  Carol  M.,  publisher,  523. 

Clark,  Col.  E.  M.,  647. 

Clark,  Rev.  Francis  E.,  founder  Christian  Endeavor 
Society,  27. 

Clark,  John  S.,  biographer  and  publisher,  12. 

C  lark,  Mrs.  Sue  Ainslee,  officer  Women's  Trade  Union 
League,  219. 
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Clark  and  Laroe,  lawyers,  169. 

Clarke,  Annie,  actress,  393. 

Clarke,  Helen  A.,  author  and  co-founder  "Poet  Lore,” 
307. 

Clarke,  Rev.  Janies  Freeman,  6,  27,  28,  301,  305; 
death,  721. 

Clarke,  Win.,  British  "Fabian,"  36. 

Claus,  Henry  T.,  journalist,  505. 

Ch'inenceau,  Georges,  visited  Boston,  743. 

Clemens,  Samuel  C.  ("Mark  Twain"),  17,  303. 
Clement,  Edward  H.,  journalist,  xviii,  20,  21,  305, 
310, 318, 505. 

Cleveland,  Pres.  Grover,  35,  38,  115,  152,  153,  232. 
Clive,  E.  E.,  actor  and  manager,  398-9. 

Cobb,  Darius,  artist,  death,  740. 

Cobb,  Samuel  C.,  Mayor,  658. 

Coburn,  Frederick  W.,  art  critic,  314. 

Code,  Grant  Hyde,  article  on  The  Decorative  Arts, 
379;  sketch,  762;  references,  335,  390. 

Codman,  Dr.  Amory  A.,  follow-up  plan  with  hospital 
patients,  422. 

Codman,  Henry  S.,  landscape  architect,  347-8. 

Codman,  James  M.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  their  collection 
given  to  the  Public  Library,  348,  349. 

Codman,  Philip,  landscape  architect,  347-8. 

Coffin,  Charles  Carleton,  author,  25,  309. 

Cohon,  Rabbi  Beryl  D.,  author,  623. 

Cole,  Chas.  1L,  member  early  Finance  Commission,  131. 
Cole,  Gen.  Chas.  H.,  Chief  of  Staff,  Tercentenary 
Parade,  705. 

Cole,  Foxcroft,  painter,  354,  362. 

Coleman,  Geo.  W.,  article  on  Progressive  Movements, 
636;  sketch,  770;  founder  of  Ford  Hall  Forum,  27, 
313,  553. 

Coletti,  Joseph  A.,  sculptor,  377. 

Collens,  Chas.,  architect,  344. 

Colleges  and  academies  in  Boston,  480-89. 

Collins,  Jennie,  friend  of  working  girls,  203. 

Collins,  Patrick  A.,  Mayor:  portrait,  149;  characterized, 
40,  115;  opposes  state  interference,  131,  140;  service 
in  the  Legislature,  in  Congress  and  as  Consul- 
General  in  London,  147;  death,  729;  monument, 
732;  references,  153,  728-9. 

Collins,  Walter  L.,  judge,  146. 

Comey,  Arthur  C.,  landscape  architect,  50,  352. 
Composers  in  Boston,  333-4 

Compton,  Karl  T.,  President  Institute  of  Technology, 
409,  483. 

Comstock,  Ada  L.,  President  Radcliffe  College,  482. 
Comstock,  Daniel  F.,  physicist,  412. 

Conant,  Prof.  James  B.,  recipient  of  medals  for  research 
in  chemistry,  404. 

Conboy,  Sarah,  labor  union  worker,  219. 
Congregationalism,  articles  on,  591,  596;  the  original 
form  of  worship  in  Boston,  591;  list  of  churches,  593. 
See,  also,  under  Boston  clergymen. 

Congregationalist,  The,  religious  weekly,  24,  597. 
Connelly,  Pierce  F.,  sculptor,  370. 

Connick,  Chas.  J.,  artist  in  stained  glass,  390. 
Connolly,  James  B.,  article  on  Fisheries,  291;  sketch, 
757;  references,  294,  312. 

Connor,  John  T.  Co.,  chain  stores,  192. 

C<  nrad,  Rev.  Arcturus  Z.,  article  on  Congregationalism, 
591 ;  sketch,  767. 

Conrad,  Sidney  S.,  member  City  Planning  Board,  47. 
Conrad  and  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 

Consumptives’  Hospital  Dept.,  established,  94;  work 
now  in  charge  of  Hospital  Dept.,  540. 

Conti,  Arnaldo,  conductor,  328. 

Conventions  held  in  Boston:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 


Converse,  Frederick  S.,  composer,  321,  330,  333,  398. 

Converse,  Florence,  editor,  312. 

Conway,  Katherine  E.,  editor,  302. 

Cook,  Alonzo  B.,  State  Auditor,  144. 

Cooke,  Rev.  Geo.  \V.,  author,  306. 

Cooke,  Prof.  Josiah  P.,  chemist,  406,  415. 

Cooke,  Rose  Terry,  author,  302. 

Coolidge,  Pres.  Calvin,  154,  601,  741,  756. 

Coolidge,  Chas.  A.,  architect,  344,  712.  Illustration , 
architectural  setting ,  Memorial  to  the  Founders ,  6^5. 

Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  minister  to  France,  155,  658; 
death,  742. 

Coomaraswamy,  Ananda  K.,  Hindu  art  critic,  310. 

Coonley,  Howard,  former  Pres.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
65. 

Cooper,  Frank  I.,  architect,  346. 

Copeland,  Prof.  Chas.  T.,  teacher  of  literature,  xx, 
307. 

Copeland  and  Day,  publishers,  521,  524. 

Copley,  John  S.,  painter,  353. 

Corbett,  Joseph  J.,  judge,  500. 

Cornhill  Co.,  publishers,  523. 

Corr,  Bernard,  editor,  776. 

Cotter,  James  E.,  lawyer,  503. 

Councilman,  Dr.  W.  T.,  pathologist,  430,  432. 

Cousens,  John  A.,  Pres.  Tufts  College,  482. 

Cowl,  Jane,  actress,  401. 

Cox,  Channing  H.,  Governor,  51,  143,  144,  298. 

Crabtree,  Lotta,  actress,  her  bequests,  547. 

Craig,  John,  actor,  his  prizes  for  American  plays,  397. 

Cram,  Ralph  Adams,  article  on  Architecture,  340; 
sketch,  759-60;  plans  for  State  House  grounds  and 
for  a  new  Civic  Centre,  19;  Chairman  City  Planning 
Board,  47,  109;  art  critic  and  essayist,  310,  312; 
references,  316,  335,  346,  383. 

Crane,  Margaret  A.,  library  assistant,  750. 

Craske,  Leonard,  sculptor,  378. 

Crawford,  Mary  C.,  author  and  social  worker,  219, 
307,  318. 

Crawford,  Wm.  C.,  Pres.  Twentieth  Century  Club,  37. 

Creighton,  Mundell,  Bishop  of  London,  his  part  in 
return  of  Bradford  manuscript,  11. 

Crener  Wm.  R.,  peace  advocate,  40. 

Crocker,  Geo.  G.,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate,  143. 

Crocker,  Geo.  U.,  member  Finance  Commission,  100. 

Croly,  Jennie  June,  founder  of  Sorosis,  631. 

Cross,  Prof.  Chas.  R.,  physicist,  death,  742. 

Crothers,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  essayist,  26,  37,  306,  595, 
630. 

Crowley,  Michael  H.,  Supt.  of  Police,  113. 

Crowninshield,  B.  B.,  naval  architect,  287. 

Cummings,  Rev.  Edward,  26;  death,  745. 

Cummings,  Edward  E.,  his  son,  poet,  313. 

Cunningham,  Frederick,  lawyer,  641. 

Cunningham,  Wm.  J.,  article  on  Railroads,  248; 
sketch,  756-7;  reference,  266. 

Cunningham,  Wm.  P.  ("Bill”),  journalist,  314. 

Curie,  Marie,  discoverer  of  radium,  visited  Boston,  742. 

Curley,  James  M.,  Mayor:  accepts  the  Memorial 
Volume,  ix;  portrait,  299;  sketch,  751;  appoints 
Zoning  Advisory  Committee  and  files  zoning  bill, 
50,  51;  offers  plan  for  a  federated  city,  125;  service 
in  the  Legislature  and  in  Congress,  147 ;  develops 
the  Airport,  298-300;  closes  Parental  School,  535; 
supports  playground  development,  681;  his  part  in 
Tercentenary  exercises,  707,  710,  712;  references, 
x,  115,  131,  707,  736-8,  743^1,  749-50,  777. 

Curtis,  Benj.  R.,  judge:  his  dissenting  opinion  in  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  151-2;  defends  Pres.  Johnson, 
493-4;  references,  154,  504. 
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Curtis,  Edwin  U„  Mayor:  portrait,  149;  Police  Com- 
nussioner  durmg  police  strike,  146;  references,  97. 
1  lo,  131,  724. 

Csr,th’  F™,  GV  article  0n  Woman’8  Widening 
Sphere,  626;  sketch,  770. 

Curtiss,  Frederic  H..  article  on  Finance,  230;  sketch 
7od.  * 

Curtiss,  Glenn  H.,  aviator,  295,  297,  697. 

Cushing,  Grafton  D„  Lieutenant-Governor,  143  144 

T-trwU  HarVey'  a  leader  in  brain  8llrgery,  424, 
430,  432;  as  author,  313;  reference,  65. 

Cushing,  Wm.,  judge,  154,  504. 

Cushman,  Dr.  Joseph  A.,  biologist,  413. 

Cutler,  Dr.  Elliott,  surgeon,  424. 


D. 

Dabney,  Lewis  S.,  lawyer,  503. 

Dallm;  Cyrus  E„  sculptor.  65,  83,  374-6.  Illustration. 

113  Appeal  lo  the  Great  Spirit 376. 

Dalton,  Chas.  H.,  Park  Commissioner,  658. 

Daly,  Prof.  Reginald  A.,  geologist,  404. 

Damrosch,  W  alter,  conductor,  328. 

Dana  Estes  and  Co.,  publishers,  523.  See  Estes,  Dana 
Dana,  Henry  W.  L„  teacher,  221-2. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  author,  301,  716. 

Dana,  Richard  H.,  his  son,  lawyer,  671. 

Daniels,  Mabel  W.,  composer,  334. 

Darrell,  R.,  author,  318. 

Davenport,  May,  actress,  393. 

Davidson,  Thos.,  philosopher,  30. 

Davis,  Chas.  T.,  judge,  500. 

Davis,  Joseph  P„  engineer,  his  work  on  Boston  water 
and  sewerage  systems,  436,  440,  441,  442. 

Davis,  Philip,  welfare  worker,  223. 

Davis,  Prof.  W.  M„  geologist  and  geographer,  404. 
Davison,  Prof.  Archibald,  musician,  321,  333. 

Davol,  Stephen  B.,  publisher,  522. 

Dean,  Arthur  W.,  engineer,  444. 

Deane,  Chas.,  historian,  2,  4,  5 

Dearborn,  Walter  F..  Professor' of  Education,  408 

JJe  L  amp,  Joseph,  painter,  355. 

Deland,  Margaret,  author,  xviii,  302,  306. 

Delany,  Edwin  F.,  engineer,  48. 

De  Lue,  Willard.  article  on  the  Newer  Races,  73- 
sketch,  753.  ’ 

De  Mar,  Clarence  A.,  Marathon  winner,  749. 

Demetrios,  Geo.,  sculptor,  378. 

De  Meyer,  Baron,  decorator,  386. 

Dennen,  Archdeacon  Ernest  J.,  590. 

De  Normandie,  Rev.  James,  26. 

Department  stores,  early  start  in  Boston,  183;  develop¬ 
ment,  183-191.  'eiop- 

Despradelle.  Constant  M„  architect,  344 
Devens,  Gen.  Chas..  U.  S.  Attorney-General,  153, 
Devereux,  Mary,  author,  307. 

Dewey,  Mrs.  Davis  R„  welfare  worker,  639. 

Dexter,  Rev.  (Henry)  Morton,  editor,  23. 

iaz,  Gen.  A.  V.,  Italian  commander,  742. 

Dickens,  Chas.,  visits  to  America,  9,  13,  17. 

Dickinson,  Emily,  poet,  303,  311. 

adverae  effect  °n  Bost°n  eommerce 

Disasters  in  Boston:  see  Chronicle,  715-50 
Disasters,  relief  sent  from  Boston  in,  556. 

Ditson,  Oliver,  music  publisher,  721 
D.X,  Beulah  M.  (Mrs.  G.  H.  Flebbe),  author,  316. 

Dix,  Evelyn,  author,  307. 

Dixon,  Prof.  Roland  B.,  anthropologist,  407. 

Doane,  Thos.,  engineer,  436. 

Dobbs,  Frederick  E„  principal  Wentworth  Inst.,  487. 


Dodd,  Dr.  Walter  J„  X-ray  expert,  425. 

Dodge,  Frederic,  judge,  500. 

Dole,  Rev.  Chas.  F„  26,  27,  37,  306;  death,  746. 

Dole,  Nathan  Haskell,  author  and  translator,  306,307. 
Donahue,  Chas.  H.,  judge,  146. 

Donahue,  Frank  J„  Mass.  Secy,  of  State,  now  judge, 

Donald,  Rev.  E.  Winchester,  24,  591. 

Doolittle,  Dr.  James,  aeronautical  expert,  300. 
Dorchester:  topographical  changes  few,  58-  great 
residential  growth,  58,  63;  once  semi-rural  62-3- 
industries,  177.  ’ 

Dorr,  Mrs.  Charles,  628. 

Downes,  Olin,  music  critic,  314,  334 
Downes  Wm.  H„  article  on  Progress  in  the  Fine  Arts, 
035,  sketch,  759;  references,  310,  354,  776. 

Downey,  Mary  T.,  stenographer,  xi,  48. 

Draper,  Eben  S„  Governor,  136;  death,  736. 

Draper,  Wrm.  F.,  ambassador,  155. 

Drown,  Rev.  E.  S.,  theologian,  591 
Drown,  Prof.  Thos.  M„  chemist,  410. 

Drum,  Gen.  Hugh  A.,  484. 

Duane,  Prof.  Win.,  physicist,  404. 

Dudley,  Helena  S.,  welfare  worker,  219,  223  639 
Dunbar,  Prof.  Chas.  F.,  economist,  507. 

Dunderdale,  G.  Harry,  labor  union  official,  217  218 
Dunning ,  Rev.  Albert  E.,  editor,  23. 

Dunphy,  james  w  newspaper  publisher,  506 
Durant.  Henry  T„  founder  Wellesley  College,  485,  545. 

urant,  Pauline  A.,  co-founder  same,  death  738. 

Dutton,  Samuel  T.,  37. 

Dutton,  m„  newspaper  publisher,  505 
Dwiggms,  Wm.  A.,  designer,  526. 

I^74^309^eV  JOh"  SuUivan’  mu3ic  critic  and  editor, 

Dwight,  Timothy,  Pres,  of  Vale,  42. 

Dyer,  Franklin  B„  Supt.  of  Schools,  466. 


E. 


Earhart,  Amelia,  aviator,  747. 

East,  Prof.  Edward  M„  biologist,  407. 

East  Boston:  topographical  changes,  56-7;  proposed 

tul2"ly,t56'r  ^  P°pula,ion-  63;  vehicular 
unnel.  54-5;  shipping  facilities,  166,  282;  indus¬ 
tries,  176;  rapid  transit  tunnel.  273-4;  World  War 
Memorial  Park,  6634;  Paris  Street  Gymnasium 
opened,  725. 

Eddy,  Mary  Baker,  founder  Christian  Science,  512 
608,  626;  death,  733. 

Edes,  Henry  H„  historian,  6. 

Edgell,  Geo.  H„  Prof,  of  Fine  Arts,  Dean  Faculty  of 
Architecture,  Harvard,  310,  344. 

Edgett,  Edwin  F.,  critic,  21,  314. 

Edmunds,  Geo.  F.,  U.  S.  Senator,  38. 

Edson,  Albert  L.,  Supt.  Airport,  300. 

Edson,  Gladys  L.,  author,  314. 

Edwards,  Gen.  Clarence  R.,  652,  654,  740. 

Edwards,  John  H.,  archivist,  310. 

Ehrmann,  Herbert  B.,  lawyer,  503. 

Eichberg,  Julius,  composer,  334. 

Eichler,  Menachem,  rabbi,  623. 

Einstein,  Albert,  mathematician,  742. 

Elder,  Samuel  J.,  lawyer,  334. 

el-Douaihy,  Stephen,  Maronite  chor-bishop.  614. 

Electric  street  cars:  first  line  operated,  270;  supersede 

277^9^  Car9'  27°:  bU969  ParUy  replaciDg  the,n- 
Elevated  railways,  271-2,  727. 

Eliot,  Charles,  landscape  architect,  310,  335  348  349 
351,  640,  666,  668,  771. 
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Eliot,  Charles  W.,  Pres.  Harvard:  portrait,  599;  note 
on,  777;  attends  peace  conference,  38;  twice  offered 
ambassadorship  to  Great  Britain,  156;  his  biography 
of  his  son,  348;  work  at  Harvard,  406,  415,  480,  494; 
signs  agreement  giving  Arnold  Arboretum  to  the 
City  of  Boston,  660;  journeys  round  the  world  in 
the  interest  of  peace,  734;  speaks  against  film-play 
caricaturing  Negroes,  737;  references,  3,  32-3,  65, 
302,  304-5,  427,  507,  595.  777;  death,  745. 

Eliot,  Chas.  W.,  2nd.,  his  grandson,  article  on  Parks, 
657;  sketch,  771;  reference,  347. 

Eliot,  Samuel,  philanthropist,  death,  726. 

Eliot,  Rev.  Samuel  A.,  595. 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.,  mayor,  congressman  and  man  of 
letters,  father  of  C.  W.  Eliot,  153. 

Elliott,  Howard,  railroad  official,  253,  254,  258. 

Elliott,  John,  painter,  514. 

Elliott,  Maud  Howe,  author,  306,  774. 

Ellis,  Geo.  E.,  Pres.  Mass.  Historical  Soc.,  624. 
Ellsworth,  W.  W.,  author,  317. 

Elson,  Arthur,  writer  on  music,  309. 

Elson,  Louis  C.,  music  critic,  22,  309,  334. 

Emerson,  Ralph  W.,  9,  27,  30,  301;  quoted,  643. 

Emery,  John  S.  and  Co.,  ship  owners,  286. 

Emmanuel  College:  origin  and  development,  478, 
488-9,  740;  architecture,  343. 

Endicott,  Henry  B.,  Chairman  Com.  on  Pub.  Safety, 
651. 

Endicott,  Wm.  C.,  Secretary  of  War,  153. 

Endicott,  Wm.  C.,  Jr.,  lawyer,  xviii. 

Engineering  firms  and  companies,  445,  447-8. 
Engineering  schools  in  Boston:  Technology,  438-9; 

Tufts,  439;  Northeastern,  439-40. 

Engineering  Societies  of  Boston,  437-8. 

Enneking,  John  J.,  artist,  death,  738. 

Episcopal  Church,  588;  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  589; 

Theological  School,  591. 

Epstein,  Rabbi  Louis  M.,  author,  623,  625. 

Ernst,  Carl  W.,  author,  1. 

Ernst,  Geo.  A.  O.,  member  Finance  Commission,  100. 
Ernst,  Dr.  Harold  C.,  bacteriologist,  424. 

Esplanade  concerts,  711,  748. 

Estes,  Dana,  publisher,  523. 

Evans,  John,  sculptor,  378. 

Evans,  Robt.  D.,  memorial  galleries,  336. 

Evans,  Mrs.  R.  D.,  benefactor  of  Art  Museum,  545. 
F.varts,  W.  M.,  U.  S.  Senator  and  Secy,  of  State,  65, 
153,  493. 

Everett,  Rev.  Chas.  Carroll,  theologian,  33. 

Everett,  Edward,  statesman,  Pres.  Harvard,  153,  520. 
Everett,  Wm.,  his  son,  teacher  and  congressman,  death, 
733. 

Ewing,  Wm.  C.,  member  City  Planning  Board,  47. 
Ezekiel,  Moses,  sculptor,  370. 

F. 

Falconio,  Diomede,  Most  Rev.,  Papal  Delegate,  565. 
Family  Welfare  Society:  founded,  530;  described,  547-8. 
Farley,  John  W.,  lawyer,  511. 

Farlow,  Prof.  Wm.  G.,  botanist,  406. 

Farmer,  Fannie,  cook  book,  522. 

Farmer,  Gertrude  L.,  social  service  worker,  550,  632. 
Farms  in  Boston,  63,  173,  177,  701,  note. 

Farquhar,  Anna  (Mrs.  R.  W.  Bergengren),  author,  312. 
Farrell,  Rev.  Gabriel,  Director  Perkins  Institution, 
xvi. 

Faulkner,  Dr.  Geo.,  founder  of  hospital,  547. 

Fay,  Chas.  E.,  Prof,  of  Modern  Languages  and  moun¬ 
tain  climber,  33,  34. 

Fay,  Frederic  H.,  article  on  City  Planning,  41;  sketch, 
753;  relerences,  47,  62,  109. 


Fay,  Spofford  and  Thorndike,  engineers,  446,  448, 
753,  763. 

Fechner,  Robt.,  labor  leader,  218. 

Feeble-minded,  care  of,  531,  642. 

Fenton,  Frank,  labor  unionist,  221. 

Fenway  Court,  see  Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L. 

Fernald,  Dr.  Walter  E.,  psychiatrist,  531,  642. 

Fessenden,  Franklin  G.,  judge,  497,  498. 

Fiedler,  Arthur,  conductor,  326,  711. 

Fiedler,  Max,  conductor,  325. 

Field,  Prof.  R.  F.,  physicist,  404. 

Field,  Roswell,  quoted  on  Boston,  305. 

Field,  Walbridge  A.,  judge,  145. 

Fields,  James  T.,  publisher,  8,  9,  10,  11,  13,  14,  16,  628; 
death,  716. 

Fields,  Mrs.  James  T.,  9,  306,  548,  628,  632;  death,  737. 
Filene,  Edward  A.:  in  “Boston  — 1915,”  554;  his 
Twentieth  Century  Fund,  558;  Credit  Union,  642. 
Filene,  Wm.,  Sons,  department  store,  189,  190,  191. 
Finance  Commissions:  early,  131-2;  later,  99-102;  per¬ 
manent,  106. 

Financial  panics  and  depressions,  as  affecting  Boston, 
230,  231,  232-3,  235,  241,  244,  723. 

Findlay,  Francis  M.,  conductor,  333. 

Fine  Arts  and  Crafts,  Tercentenary  Exhibition,  390. 

Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  School,  387. 

Fires  in  Boston:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 

First  National  Stores,  192. 

Fischacher,  Max,  lawyer,  77. 

Fish,  Frederick  P.,  lawyer,  100,  503. 

Fish,  Louis  J.,  article  on  Education,  449;  sketch,  764; 

references,  543,  638. 

Fish,  Robt.  G.,  editor,  508. 

Fish  Pier,  largest  in  the  world,  293. 

Fisher,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  L.,  Tercentenary  orator,  710, 
713. 

Fiske,  Gertrude,  painter,  362,  632. 

Fiske,  John,  historian,  12,  13,  30,  31,  37,  302,  305. 

Fiske,  Mrs.  John,  13. 

Fitz,  Dr.  Reginald  H.,  portrait,  495;  note  on,  776; 

references,  423,  424,  432,  718,  777. 

FitzGerald,  Desmond,  engineer  and  art  connoisseur, 
436. 

Fitzgerald,  John  F.,  Mayor:  portrait,  299;  proposes 
and  appoints  a  Finance  Commission,  99-100;  pleads 
successfully  for  equitable  distribution  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  tax,  138-9;  member  of  State  Senate  and  of 
Congress,  147;  enlightened  playground  policy,  673, 
681;  secures  North  End  Park,  677;  Chairman,  Ter¬ 
centenary  Committee,  707;  references,  115,  129,  133, 
708,  730-35,  751. 

FitzGerald,  Mrs.  Susan  W.,  welfare  worker,  219. 
Fitzpatrick,  Frank  G.,  article  on  Wholesale  and  Retail 
Trade,  179;  sketch,  755-6;  reference,  196. 

Flanders,  Ralph  L.,  manager  Opera  House,  328. 
Flattery,  M.  Douglas,  public  benefactor,  507,  547. 
Fleischer,  Rabbi  Chas.,  author,  317. 

Fleming,  Mrs.  Williamina  P.,  astronomer,  403. 

Fletcher,  Alice  C.,  anthropologist,  413,  632. 

Flynn,  Geo.  A.,  judge,  146. 

Foch,  Ferdinand,  Marshal,  742. 

Foley,  Maud,  labor  unionist,  219,  221. 

Folin,  Dr.  Otto,  chemist,  426. 

Follen,  Rev.  Charles,  German  reformer,  Harvard  pro¬ 
fessor,  674. 

Folsom,  Dr.  Chas.  F.,  member  Sewerage  Commission, 
441. 

Foote,  Arthur,  composer,  321,  330,  333. 

Forbes,  Esther,  author,  312. 

Forbes,  Wm.  Cameron,  ambassador  and  governor- 
general,  155. 
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Forbes,  Win.  H.,  financier,  232. 

Forbush,  E.  H.,  ornithologist,  310;  death,  748. 

Ford,  Daniel  S  ,  editor,  publisher,  philanthropist,  524 
603. 

Ford,  Worthington  C.,  statistician,  313. 

Forsyth,  John  H.  and  Tlios.  A.,  public  benefactors, 
432,  546. 

Forums  for  public  discussion:  Ford  Hall,  636-7;  Old 
South,  637;  Foreign  Policy  Association,  637;  Com¬ 
mon  Cause,  637-8;  Community  Church,  638. 

Foss,  Eugene  N.,  Governor,  144. 

Foss,  Sam  Walter,  author,  309. 

Foster,  Frank  K.,  labor  leader,  218,  222. 

Foster,  \\  m.  T.,  college  president,  economist,  313 
Fox,  Austen  G.,  lawyer,  496. 

Francis,  Geo.  B .,  engineer,  444. 

Francis,  James  B.,  engineer,  436. 

Francke,  Kuno,  Professor  of  German  Literature,  33. 
Frankfurter,  Felix,  Professor  of  Law,  774. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  55;  his  Fund,  544. 

Franklin,  Harry  A.,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cambridge,  Eng., 
710. 

Frazee,  John,  pioneer  sculptor,  365. 

Freedman,  Lee  M.,  author,  317. 

Freeman,  Alice  E„  see  Palmer,  Alice  Freeman. 

Freeman,  John  R.,  engineer,  443,  671. 

Freeman,  Mary  E.  (Wilkins),  author,  xix,  306. 

French,  Allen,  author,  312. 

French,  Asa  P.,  lawyer,  503. 

French,  Daniel  C„  sculptor,  338,  371-2,  514,  725,  730, 
737,  744;  death,  371.  Illustrations ,.  John  Boyle 
O’Reilly  Monument,  29;  Parkman  and  White  Memori- 
ills,  105. 

French,  Edward  S.,  railroad  president,  261. 

French,  Geo.,  author,  169. 

French,  Hollis,  engineer,  447. 

French,  J.  L„  author,  318. 

French  and  French  Canadians  in  Boston:  statistics,  81 ; 
scarcity  of  French  Canadians  surprising,  68;  Hugue¬ 
nots,  1 0,  604.  Illustration,  French  singers,  55a, 
Friend,  Carl,  decorator,  386. 

Friends,  article  on  The,  611. 

Frohinan,  Robb  and  Little,  architects,  346. 

Frost,  Henry  A.,  landscape  architect,  349. 

Frost,  Robert,  poet,  312. 

Frothingham, Louis  A.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  143. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  M.  L.,  26. 

Frothingham,  Rev.  Octavius  B.,  author,  302. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  Paul  Revere,  26,  595. 

Frothingham.  Capt.  Thos.  G„  article  on  Military 
Record,  644;  sketch,  770;  references,  654,  655. 

Fteley,  Alphonse,  engineer,  436. 

Fuller,  A  Ivan  D.,  Governor,  511. 

Fuller,  Anna,  author,  306. 

Fuller,  Sarah,  teacher,  xvi. 

Furlong,  Chas.  W.,  explorer,  artist,  313. 

G. 

Gallagher,  Percival,  landscape  architect,  350,  662-3. 
Gallagher,  Sears,  artist,  363. 

Gardner,  Geo.  P.,  public  benefact  r,  547. 

Gardner,  Mrs.  John  L.:  portrait,  539;  note  on,  776; 
Fenway  Court  and  its  art  treasures,  336-7,  545; 
characterized,  627-8;  references,  xviii,  65,  380,  728, 
<<7;  death,  744.  Illustrations,  Fenuay  Court,  629. 
Gardner  Museum,  same  as  Fenway  Court. 

G  63^nCr'  R°bt  H  '  interested  in  Consumers'  League, 

Garfield,  Pres.  Jame3  A.,  231. 

Gargan,  Thos.  J.,  lawyer,  503. 

Garrison,  Francis  J.,  author,  son  of  Wm.  Lloyd,  33. 


Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Abolitionist,  10,  150,  151,  301, 
592;  his  monument,  338,  370,  718. 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Jr.,  liberal  publicist,  33;  his 
death,  732. 

Gasson,  Rev.  Thomas  I.,  S.  J.,  Pres.  Boston  College 
563,  578. 

Gaston,  William,  Governor,  142. 

Gaston,  Wm.  A.,  his  son,  lawyer  and  financier,  233,  234. 
Gay,  Prof.  Edwin  F.,  economist,  219. 

General  Motors  Co.,  reorganized,  235-6. 

George,  Henry,  economist,  36. 

George,  Vesper  L.,  art  school,  386. 

Gerieke,  Wm.,  conductor,  322,  323,  324. 

Germans:  long  settled  in  United  States,  66;  number 
in  Boston,  68,  81;  part  in  musical  development,  74, 
325;  in  physical  culture,  78,  674;  German  Liberals, 
see  under  Follen,  Prang  and  Schurz;  see,  also,  article 
on  Lutheranism. 

Gibbs,  Jeannette  P.,  author,  314. 

Gibbs,  Laura  R.,  library  assistant,  317. 

Gibran,  Ivhalil,  Syrian  artist  and  poet,  76,  306,  614. 
Gilbert,  Henry  F.  B.,  composer,  334. 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  394,  396,  401. 

Gilchrist  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 

Gillespie,  Mabel,  college  woman  and  labor  leader  219 
221-2-3. 

Gillett,  Frederick  H.,  U.  S.  Senator,  154. 

Ginn,  Edwin:  portrait,  539;  note  on,  776;  his  Peace 
Foundation,  31,  32,  36,  38,  40,  547,  639;  as  publisher, 
14,  523;  reference,  777;  death,  736. 

Ginn  and  Co.,  publishers,  40,  521,  522,  776. 

Ginn  and  Heath,  publishers,  14,  523. 

Ginter  Co.,  groceries,  192. 

Goddard,  Delano  A.,  editor,  6,  22,  506. 

Goddard,  Martha  Le  Baron  (Mrs.  D.  A.),  22,  31. 
Godkin,  Edwin  L.,  publicist,  305. 

Goldberg,  Isaac,  author,  312,  317. 

Goldstein,  David,  Catholic  lecturer,  575,  583. 

Goldstein,  Fanny,  branch  librarian,  317,  625. 

Gompers,  Samuel,  labor  leader,  39. 

Goodale,  Prof.  Geo.  L.,  botanist,  406. 

Goodhue,  Bertram  G.,  architect,  335,  526. 

Goodrich,  Wallace,  Director  N.  E.  Conservatory  of 
Music,  328,  330,  332. 

Goodwin,  Prof.  Wm.  W.,  Greek  scholar,  305. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Adoniram  J.,  603. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Geo.  A.,  24,  25,  306,  596-7;  death,  748. 
Gosse,  Edmund,  English  critic,  10,  11. 

Gould,  Benjamin  A.,  astronomer,  death,  725. 

Gould,  Thos.,  sculptor,  368. 

Gourlay,  Robt.  Fleming,  his  plan  for  Boston,  43,  44,  61. 
Governor’s  Island,  56,  281. 

Gow,  Chas.  R.,  engineer,  446. 

Grahame-White,  Claude,  aviator,  297,  697,  732. 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  conventions,  729,  738. 
Grandgent,  Prof.  Chas.  H.,  article  on  The  Stage,  391; 
sketch,  762;  reference,  312. 

Grant,  Robt.,  author,  302,  306,  312,  372;  Tercentenary 
poet,  710. 

Grant,  W.  T.  Co.,  dry  goods,  192. 

Graves,  Thos.,  early  city  planner,  41. 

Gray,  Asa,  botanist,  6,  347,  406;  death,  721. 

Gray,  Horace,  judge:  portrait,  495;  note  on,  776; 

references,  154,  491,  504,  777. 

Gray,  John  Chipman,  Professor  of  Law,  496,  773. 

Gray,  Wm.,  Jr.,  Park  Commissioner,  658. 

Greater  Boston,  see  Metropolitan  Boston. 

Greek  Orthodox  Churches,  611,  612,  613. 

Green,  Addison,  L.,  lawyer,  501. 

Green,  Dr.  Samuel  A.,  Mayor:  portrait,  89;  sketch,  4; 
references,  2,  5,  115,  417,  716. 
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Green,  Virginia  T.,  author  of  pageants,  316. 

Green,  Walton  A.,  newspaper  publisher,  508. 

Greene,  Henry  C.,  author,  313. 

Greenougli,  C'has.  P.,  lawyer,  641. 

G reenough,  Horatio,  sculptor,  366. 

Greenougli,  Richard  S.,  sculptor,  368-9,  715. 

Gregg,  Rev.  John  A.,  606. 

Grew,  Joseph  C„  ambassador,  155. 

Grigorieff,  Rev.  J.  E.,  Russian  pastor,  613. 

Grinnell,  Frank  W.,  article  on  Bench  and  Bar,  490; 
sketch,  764. 

Griswold,  Mrs.  Rufus  W.,  her  Poe  collection,  515. 
Grover,  Chas.  S.,  author,  775. 

Grozier,  Edwin  A.,  newspaper  publisher,  508;  death, 

Grozier,  Richard,  his  son,  newspaper  publisher,  508. 
Guerrier,  Edith,  article  by,  Chronicle  of  Events,  715; 
sketch,  772;  reference,  750. 

Gudd,  Curtis,  Governor;  ambassador  to  Russia,  143, 
155;  appoints  Stephen  O’Meara  Police  Commis¬ 
sioner,  730;  references,  40,  144;  death,  737;  memorial, 
738. 

Guiney,  Louise  Imogen,  poet,  xviii,  <6,  307,  632;  death, 
742. 

Gunby,  Frank  M.,  engineer,  446. 

Gymnasiums,  indoor  and  outdoor,  674,  725. 

H. 

Haas,  Jacob  de,  editor  and  author,  317,  775. 

Hadley,  Henry  K.,  composer,  334. 

Hahn  Department  Stores,  191. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett;  portrait,  599;  note  on.  776; 
friend  of  Helen  Keller,  xvii,  connection  with  Winsor 
History,  2,  4,  5;  in  peace  movement,  38,  39,  40, 
639;  quoted  on  Boston,  304;  sponsored  Family 
Welfare  Society,  548;  references,  xviii,  1,  3,  10,  24, 
25,  26,  27,  28,  31,  33,  37,  302,  305,  507,  595,  760, 
777;  death,  732;  monument,  374,  735. 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr.,  his  son,  Prof,  of  English, 
776. 

Hale,  Lillian  Westcott  (Mrs.  Philip  L.),  painter,  362. 
Hale,  Lucretia  P.,  author,  daughter  of  E.  E.  Hale,  309; 
death,  727. 

Hale,  Matthew,  lawyer,  newspaper  publisher,  508. 

Hale,  Nathan,  editor,  father  of  E.  E.  Hale,  507. 

Hale,  Philip,  dramatic  and  musical  critic;  his  Sym¬ 
phony  programs,  309;  nationally  known,  314;  quoted 
on  Geo.  W.  Chadwick,  759;  references,  21,  65,  334. 
Hale,  Philip  L.,  son  o£  E.  E.  Hale,  article  on  Painting, 
353;  sketch,  760-1;  references,  xi,  310,  764;  death, 
761. 

Hale,  Cushman  and  Flint,  publishers,  523. 

Hall,  C.  A.,  Episcopalian  bishop,  591. 

Hall,  Frederick,  artist,  362. 

Hall,  G.  Stanley,  Pres.  Clark  University,  34. 

Hall,  John  G.  and  Co.,  ship  owners,  286,  287. 

Hall,  Walter  P.,  judge,  492. 

Hamblin,  Stephen  F.,  landscape  architect,  348. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Alice,  Professor  Harvard  Med.  School, 
410,  632. 

Hamilton,  Clayton,  author,  318. 

Hamilton,  E.  W.  D.,  painter,  361. 

Hamlin,  Chas.  S.,  member  Federal  Reserve  Board,  155. 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  319,  321,  323. 

Hanford,  A.  Chester,  article  on  The  City  Government, 
84;  sketch,  754;  reference,  129,  777. 

Hannauer,  Geo.,  railroad  president,  260,  261,  266. 
Hanser,  Rev.  Otto,  606. 

Hanus,  Paul  1L,  Professor  of  Education,  459. 
llapgood,  Isabel  F.,  translator,  309. 
llapgood,  Theodore  B.,  designer,  526. 


Hardie,  Keir,  British  labor  leader,  37. 

Harding,  Pres.  Warren  G.,  154. 

Hardy,  Joseph  V.,  investigator,  48. 

Harriman,  Henry  I.,  article  on  Rapid  Transit,  267; 

sketch,  757;  references,  268,  277-8,  446. 

Harrington,  Chas.  P.,  labor  leader,  217. 

Harris,  Walt,  designer,  526. 

Harris,  Win.  T.,  educator,  30,  31. 

Harris,  Forbes  and  Co.,  bankers,  236,  243. 

Hart,  Prof.  A.  B.,  historian,  169,  306,  313,  318,  655. 
Hart,  Francis  R.,  historian,  313,  316. 

Hart,  Thos.  N.,  Mayor:  portrait,  149;  references,  90, 
115,  131,  132,  134,  721,  726,  727. 

Harte,  Bret,  quoted  on  Boston  culture,  303. 

Ilarte,  Walter  B.,  editor,  32. 

Hartman,  Rev.  Lewis  O.,  article  on  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  Church,  597;  sketch,  767-8;  reference,  601. 
Hartwell,  Dr.  Edward  N.,  statistician,  37. 

Harvard  University:  its  scholars  and  philosophers, 
xix,  XX,  33,  306-7;  composers,  321;  Glee  Club,  321 , 
326,333;  in  landscape  architecture,  348;  in  science, 
402;  Arnold  Arboretum,  407,  660,  661,  664;  in 
medicine,  426,  730;  development  in  last  fifty  years, 
480;  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration, 
481,  731;  in  law,  494;  library,  519;  Law  and  Medical 
Schools  not  open  to  women,  632;  in  the  World  War, 
654-5. 

Harvard  University  Press,  523-4,  527. 

Haskell,  E.  B.,  journalist,  510. 

Haskell,  Mary  F.,  Secy.  Women’s  Trade  Union  League, 
219. 

Haskell,  Wm.  E.,  journalist,  510. 

Hassam,  Childe,  painter,  65,  360. 

Hastings,  Henry,  ship  owner,  283. 

Haven,  Franklin,  Jr.,  bank  president,  233. 

Haven,  Rev.  Gilbert,  editor,  600. 

Hawes,  Chas.  B.,  author,  312,  523. 

Haworth,  Joseph,  actor,  393. 

Hay,  Rev.  II.  Clinton,  article  on  Swede  borgians,  609; 

sketch,  769;  reference,  610. 

Hay,  John,  Secretary  of  State,  40. 

Hayden,  Stone  and  Co.,  brokers,  236. 

Hayes,  Ellen,  Prof.  Astronomy  and  Mathematics, 
Wellesley,  219,  223. 

Hayes,  Roland,  Negro  singer,  82. 

Hayward,  James,  engineer,  435. 

Hazard,  Caroline,  Pres.  Wellesley  College,  486. 
Hazelton,  Mary  B.,  painter,  362. 

Hazewell,  Chas.  C.,  journalist,  510. 

Hazewell,  Edward  W.,  journalist,  510. 

Head,  Chas.  and  Co.,  brokers,  236. 

Health  activities  in  the  schools,  468-70,  542-3. 

Health,  Department  of,  109,  541-2;  work  commended, 
114;  references,  93,  433,  736. 

Health  Units,  431,  541-2,  738. 

Healy,  James  A.,  Catholic  bishop,  extract  from  ad¬ 
dress,  562. 

Healy,  Dr.  Wm.,  psychologist,  538. 

Hearst,  W.  R.,  newspaper  publisher,  507. 

Heath,  D.  C.,  publisher,  14,  523. 

Heath,  D.  C.  and  Co.,  publishers,  14,  521,  522. 
Heintzemann,  Carl  H.,  printer,  524. 

Helms,  Rev.  Edgar  J.,  Pastor,  Church  of  All  Nations, 
Morgan  Memorial,  601. 

Hemenway,  Alfred,  lawyer,  503. 

Hemenway,  Mrs.  Mary,  educational  pioneer,  27,  31, 
32,  631,  641,  674-6. 

Henderson,  Prof.  Lawrence  J.,  biological  chemist.  432. 
Henry,  Alice,  author,  218. 

Ilenschel,  Geo.,  Conductor,  322,  323,  326. 

Herford,  Rev.  Brooke,  25,  595. 
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Herlihy,  Elisabeth  M.,  Foreword,  x;  sketch,  751;  ref¬ 
erences,  x,  109,  772. 

Herrick,  Robt.,  author,  318. 

Herschel,  Clemens,  engineer,  436. 

Hersey,  Heloise  Edwina,  author,  312. 

Hibbard,  Aldro,  painter,  362. 

Hibbard,  Geo.  A.,  Mayor:  portrait,  299;  references,  92,  j 
115,  147,  731-2. 

Higgins,  James  H.,  newspaper  publisher,  511. 

Higginson,  Francis  L.,  banker,  231. 

Higginson,  Geo.,  banker,  231. 

Higginson,  Major  Henry  L.:  portrait,  539;  note  on,  776;  I 
founder  of  Symphony  Orchestra,  319,  321-6,  545,  | 
716;  friend  of  peace  movement,  20;  as  banker,  231;  1 
quoted  on  panic,  233;  references,  331,  511,  628,  777; 
death,  740. 

Higginson,  Col.  Thos.  W.,  author  and  humanitarian, 
articles  in  Winsor  History,  5;  gift  of  books  to  Public 
Library,  515;  references,  12,  33,  302,  308;  death,  734. 

Hill,  Arthur  D.,  lawyer,  641. 

Hill,  Edward  B.,  composer,  321,  333. 

Hill,  Prof.  H.  B.,  chemist,  402-3. 

Hills,  Laura,  painter,  632. 

Hillyer,  Robt.  S.f  poet  and  Prof,  of  English,  313. 

History  and  biography  much  cultivated  in  Boston,  1, 
310,  313. 

Hitchcock,  Frank  H.,  Postmaster-General,  154. 

Hoar,  Geo.  F.,  U.  S.  Senator,  11,  34,  38. 

Hoar,  Sherman,  lawyer,  503. 

Hodgdon,  Frank  W.,  engineer,  445. 

Hodges,  Rev.  George,  theologian,  591. 

Hodgins,  Eric,  editor  and  author,  316. 

Hoernle,  R.  F.  A.,  interested  in  Trade  Union  College, 

221. 

Holcombe,  Arthur  N.,  Professor  of  Government,  223. 

Holden,  Albert  F.,  newspaper  publisher,  510. 

Hollidge,  C.  Crawford,  dry  goods,  191. 

Hollis,  Ira  N.,  Professor  of  Engineering,  436. 

Holman,  Louis  A.,  illustrator,  32. 

Holmes,  John  H.,  editor,  20,  21,  510,  511. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  author,  xvii,  xviii,  5,  8,  9,  27, 
417;  death,  724. 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  his  son,  judge:  portrait,  xiii; 
note  on,  774;  references,  145,  154,  491,  504,  777. 

Homans,  Amy  M.,  instructor,  32,  676. 

Homans,  Geo.  Caspar,  article  on  The  Harbor  and 
Shipping,  279;  sketch,  757;  reference,  503. 

Homans,  Dr.  John,  pioneer  in  abdominal  surgery,  423-4. 

Homans,  Robt.,  lawyer,  641. 

Homer,  Louise,  singer,  328,  332. 

Homer,  Winslow:  portrait,  495;  note  on,  776;  refer¬ 
ences,  310,  335,  338,  355,  361,  777;  death,  733. 

Hooper,  Samuel,  congressman,  153. 

Hoover,  Pres.  Herbert,  154,  750,  760. 

Hopkinson,  Chas.,  painter,  357,  361. 

Hornblower  and  Weeks,  brokers,  234,  236. 

Horses:  vanishing,  691;  last  horse  car,  270;  resulting 
changes,  691-4. 

Horton,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  Chaplain  Mass.  Senate,  26. 

Hosley,  Mrs.  Walter  A.,  welfare  wrorker,  639. 

Hosraer,  Harriet,  sculptor,  369. 

Hospitals  in  Boston:  those  existing  in  1880,  418,  429; 
new,  420;  increase  in  size,  420;  development  in  serv¬ 
ice  and  organization,  420-26,  428-31. 

Houghton,  Alanson  B.,  ambassador,  155-6. 

Houghton,  Edward  R.,  publisher,  522. 

Houghton,  Dutton  and  Co.,  department  store,  183. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  publishers,  13,  301,  314,  521, 
522. 

Houghton,  Osgood  and  Co.,  publishers,  13. 

Hovey,  C.  F.,  and  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 


Hcvey,  Richard,  poet,  xix. 

Howard,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Supt.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital, 
430. 

Howard,  John  T.,  on  Boston  composers,  334,  759. 

Howe,  Henry  Marion:  portrait,  405;  note  on,  775; 
references,  436,  777. 

Howe,  Henry  S.,  511. 

Howe,  Julia  Ward:  portrait,  315;  note  on,  775;  as 
reformer,  33,  529,  630,  638;  author,  302;  quoted  on 
American  women,  631;  charm  in  old  age,  308;  her 
daughters,  306,  521,  774,  775,  and  under  their  names; 
her  son,  436,  775;  references,  6,  27,  65,  777;  death, 
733. 

Howe,  Lois  L.,  architect,  346. 

Howe,  Mark  A.  DeWolfe,  article  on  Winsor  History,  1; 
sketch,  752;  “Memories  of  a  Hostess, ”  9;  “Later 
Years  of  the  Saturday  Club,“  304,  317;  “Life  of 
Barrett  Wendell,”  313,  523;  “Memoirs  of  the  Har¬ 
vard  Dead,”  655;  “Moorfield  Storey,”  776;  “A 
Great  Private  Citizen,”  776;  “Phillips  Brooks,”  777; 
references,  x,  313,  772,  775. 

Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G.,  Director  Perkins  Institution, 
xv,  xvi,  xviii,  774,  775. 

Howells,  Wm.  D.:  editor  Atlantic,  8,  16,  301,  302;  his 
life  in  Boston,  8,  28,  30;  pictures  of  Boston  life,  304; 
chapter  on  Longfellow,  10;  standing  as  author,  12, 
30;  references,  5,  17,  37,  303,  305;  death,  742. 

Howells,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  8,  30. 

Howes,  Osborne,  journalist,  21. 

Howland,  Blanche  R.,  article  on  Friends,  611;  sketch, 
769. 

Howland,  Dr.  Jos.  B.,  Supt.  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hos¬ 
pital,  430. 

Hoyt,  Chas.  H.,  dramatist,  310. 

Hoyt,  Edward  H.,  member  City  Planning  Board,  47. 

Hoyt,  Franklin  S.,  publisher,  522. 

Hubbard,  Allen,  engineer,  447. 

Hubbard,  Henry  V.,  article  on  Landscape  Architec¬ 
ture,  347;  sketch,  760;  references,  335,  348. 

Hubbard,  Sami.  F.,  Supt.  North  End  Union,  23,  37. 

Hubbard,  Theodora  K.,  landscape  architect,  348,  760. 

Huddell,  Arthur  M.,  labor  leader,  217. 

Hudson,  Henry  N.,  Shakespearean  scholar,  314. 

Hughes,  Edwin  H.,  Methodist  bishop,  601-2. 

Hunsaker,  Commander  J.  C.,  aeronautical  expert,  296, 
300. 

Hunt,  Wm.  M.,  artist,  341,  354,  362. 

Huntington,  Anna  Hyatt,  sculptor,  377. 

Huntington,  Wm.  E.,  Pres.  Boston  University,  485. 

Hurd,  Frederic  E.,  lawyer,  498. 

Hurlburt,  Henry  F.,  lawyer,  503. 

Hurwich,  Louis,  educator,  622,  625. 

Huse,  C.  P.,  quoted,  114,  129,  130,  131. 

Hustis,  James  H.,  railroad  pres.,  253-54-59,  260-62. 

Hutchins,  Edward  W.,  lawyer,  641. 

Hutchinson,  Thos.,  148;  his  History,  1. 

Hyde  Park:  annexed  to  Boston,  43,  734;  farms,  173; 
industries,  177. 

I. 

Indians  in  Boston,  62,  83. 

Innes,  Geo.,  painter,  355-6. 

Institutions  Dept.,  caring  for  three  classes  of  depend¬ 
ents,  534-6. 

Irish:  long  settled  in  Boston,  66;  still  the  largest  ele¬ 
ment,  67;  considered  Nordics  by  Keith,  69;  vigorous 
religious  faith,  78;  as  writers,  76,  302;  sculptors, 
369-70;  the  Irish  Players,  396,  734;  desire  for  reli¬ 
gious  education,  477;  distinguished  visitors,  734; 
statistics,  81-2. 

Isaacs,  Dr.  Nathan,  author,  317. 
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Italians:  their  first  church,  66-7;  third  largest  race,  67; 
increasing,  82;  high  birth-rate,  68,  82;  as  fishermen, 
293;  appreciation  of  art,  363;  as  sculptors,  76,  377; 
Italian  actors  in  Boston,  401;  Home  for  Italian 
Children,  583;  references,  70,  72.  Illustrations, 

Italian  fishing  fleet  at  T  Wharf,  285;  Home  for  Italian 
Children,  569. 

J. 

Jackson,  Ohas.,  lawyer,  491. 

Jackson,  Wm.,  City  Engineer,  443. 

Jackson  and  Moreland,  engineers,  448. 

Jackson  College  for  Women,  482-3. 

James,  Henry,  novelist,  305,  307,  775. 

James,  Henry,  son  of  William,  author,  Charles 
William  Eliot,”  33,  777;  "Letters  of  Wm.  James," 
775. 

James,  Louis,  actor,  391. 

James,  William:  portrait,  405;  note  on,  775;  references, 
xx,  33,  305,  307,  408,  777;  death,  733. 

Jefferson,  Joseph,  actor,  17,  392. 

Jelalian,  Dr.  H.  S.,  article  on  Eastern  Christianity,  611 ; 
sketch,  769. 

Jenkins,  Herbert  F.,  publisher,  522. 

Jenkins,  MacGregor,  publisher  and  author,  310. 

Jenney,  Chas.  F.,  judge,  146. 

Jewett,  Chas.  C.,  librarian,  520. 

Jewett,  Clarence  F.,  "projector”  Winsor  History, 

1,  2,  3. 

Jewett,  Dr.  Frank  B.,  electrician,  411. 

Jewett,  Henry,  theater  manager,  398,  399. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne,  author,  9,  303,  306. 

Jewish  Advocate,  Jewish  weekly,  623. 

Jewish  charities,  548,  549.  621-2.  Illustrations,  615. 
Jewish  rabbis  of  last  fifty  years,  619. 

Jews:  one  of  four  principal  races,  67-8;  brilliancy  in 
schools,  72;  as  writers,  317,  623;  estimates  of  number 
in  Boston,  81,  619;  references,  63,  76,  77,  79.  See, 
also,  article  on  Judaism.  Illustration,  Jewish  Chari¬ 
ties,  615. 

Johns,  Clayton,  composer,  334. 

Johnson,  Pres.  Andrew,  impeachment  proceedings,  494. 
Johnson,  C.,  author,  318. 

Johnson,  Ethel  M.,  article  on  Labor,  198;  sketch,  756; 
references,  634,  638. 

Johnson,  Ernest  A.,  mem.  City  Planning  Board,  47 , 217. 
Johnson,  Henry  L.,  editor,  526. 

Jones,  Boyd  B.,  U.  S.  Attorney,  503. 

Jones,  Haydon,  artist,  363. 

Jordan,  Eben  D.,  merchant,  death,  724. 

Jordan,  Eben  D.,  Jr.,  founder  Boston  Opera  House, 
328,  330,  398,  545,  732;  donor  of  Jordan  Hall,  545; 
death,  738. 

Jordan,  Michael  J.,  lawyer,  583. 

Jordan  Marsh  and  Co.,  department  store,  183,  189, 
191,  211. 

Joslin,  Dr.  Elliott  P.,  expert  in  diabetes,  430. 
Journalism  in  Boston;  20-22,  310,  314.  See  under 
various  religious  journals  and  article  on  Journalism. 
Joy,  John  D.  W.,  member  early  Finance  Commission, 
131. 

Joyce,  Dr.  Robert  Dwyer,  poet,  302. 

Judaism,  article  on,  617;  congregations  and  rabbis,  619; 
Hebrew  schools,  619-20,  621,  622;  Hebrew  Teachers' 
College,  624. 

Judges;  appointed  in  Massachusetts,  490;  advantages 
of  this  system,  490-1;  of  higher  Mass,  courts  from 
Boston,  145-6;  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  from  Boston, 
774;  from  Massachusetts,  504. 

Judge  Baker  Foundation,  538. 

Juvenile  Court,  498,  538. 


K. 

Kallen,  Horace  M.,  teacher  of  philosophy,  221,  317. 
Kalmus,  Herbert  T.,  chemist,  412. 

Kasparian,  Rt.  Rev.  S.  V.,  Armenian  pastor,  616. 

Katz,  Pearl,  Secy.  Women's  Trade  Union  League,  219. 
Ixaula,  Wm.  J.,  painter,  362. 

Keasbey,  Edward  Q.,  lawyer,  496. 

Keating,  Patrick  M.,  judge,  146. 

Kehew,  Mrs.  Mary  M.t  welfare  worker,  37,  218,  219, 
220,  223,  631. 

Keith,  Sir  Arthur,  anthropologist,  quoted,  69. 

Keith,  Benjamin  F.,  theater  manager,  394,  547. 

Keith,  Mrs.  Mary,  582. 

Keith,  Paul,  theater  manager,  401. 

Kellaway,  Herbert  J.,  landscape  architect,  348, 350, 351 . 
Keller,  Helen,  Recollections  of  Boston,  xv;  sketch,  752; 

references,  xi,  309,  721. 

Kelly,  Rev.  M.  V.,  cited,  82. 

Kendall,  Joshua,  scholar,  20. 

Kendall,  Phoebe  M.,  20. 

Kendall,  Wm.  M.,  architect,  20,  346. 

Kendall,  Taylor  and  Co.,  architects,  346. 

Kennedy,  John  F.,  member  Finance  Commission,  100. 
Kennelly,  Prof.  Arthur  E„  electrical  engineer,  404. 
Kenny,  Mary,  labor  leader,  218. 

Kenny  and  Clark,  stable  keepers,  634. 

Keyes,  Bernard,  painter,  357. 

Kidder,  Henry  P.,  banker,  231. 

Kidder,  Peabody  and  Co.,  bankers,  231-3-6,  243. 
Kilham,  Hopkins  and  Greeley,  architects,  346. 

Kimball,  Hannah  P.,  welfare  worker,  218-19,  223. 

King,  Basil,  author,  306;  death,  747. 

King,  James  E.,  journalist,  314. 

Kingman,  Wm.  F-,  illustrator,  32. 

Kingsbury,  Mary  M.  (Mrs.  Simkhovjtch) ,  settlement 
worker,  23. 

Kingsbury,  Dr.  Susan  B.,  teacher,  220. 

Kirchmayer,  John,  sculptor  in  wood,  335,  378. 
Kirkpatrick,  Mrs.  painter,  362. 

Kirkwood,  James,  engineer,  435. 

Kirstein,  Louis  E.,  donor  of  Branch  Library,  516,  547. 
Kitson,  Henry  H.,  sculptor,  376,  723,  732,  740. 

Kitson,  Samuel  J.,  sculptor,  376. 

Kitson,  Theo.  Ruggles,  sculptor,  732,  746. 

Klein,  Dr.  Julius,  Asst.  Secy,  of  Commerce,  178. 
Kneeland,  Fred,  labor  leader,  217. 

Kneisel,  Franz,  musician,  323,  331. 

Koren,  John,  statistician,  114,  777. 

Koussevitzky,  Serge,  conductor,  326. 

Kresge,  S.  S.  and  Co.,  chain  stores,  193. 

Kronberg,  Louis,  painter,  355. 

L. 

Labor:  housing  conditions  in  1880,  200-01;  wages  and 
cost  of  living,  204-08;  hours  and  working  conditions, 
210-13;  remedial  legislation,  213-16;  unions,  216-22, 
outstanding  figures,  222-24;  statistics,  226-29. 

Ladd,  Anna  Coleman,  sculptor,  377,  632. 

Ladd,  Wm.,  peace  advocate,  38. 

Lafayette  Escadrille,  296,  655. 

La  Folletle,  Suzanne,  art  critic,  344. 

Lahee,  Henry  C.,  writer  on  music,  309. 

Lake,  Prof.  Kirsopp,  theologian,  313. 

Lamb,  Rose,  welfare  worker,  223. 

Lane,  Clara,  singer,  397. 

Lane,  Katharine  W„  sculptor,  377,  632. 

Lane,  Moses,  engineer,  441. 

Lane,  Wm.  C.,  librarian,  33  ,  520. 

Lang,  B.  J.,  conductor,  320,  327,  330. 

Lang,  Margaret  R.,  composer,  334. 

Langdell,  C.  C.,  Professor  of  Law,  494,  496. 
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Iangley,  Samuel  P.:  portrait,  405;  note  on,  775; 

references.  65,  295.  300.  403,  413.  777. 

Langtry,  Albert  P.,  his  "Metropolitan  Boston,  131, 
310,317. 

Lanza,  Gaetano;  portrait,  75;  note  on,  77o;  references. 

296,  777. 

Larcom,  Lucy,  author,  17 ;  death,  723. 

Laski,  Harold,  economist,  220. 

Lathrop,  Geo.  P.,  author,  death,  726. 

Lathrop,  John,  judge,  145. 

Latin  Schools,  high  standing,  456. 

Laurent,  Georges,  musician,  331. 

Laurie,  James,  engineer,  435. 

Lavalle,  John,  painter,  357,362. 

Law  Schools  in  Boston:  Harvard,  494-96,  63.;  Boston 
University.  485,  496-97,  632;  Northeastern,  488, 

497,  632;  Boston  College,  484  ,  497;  Suffolk,  497, 
Portia  (for  women),  497,  632. 

Lawley's,  shipbuilders,  2SS. 

Lawlor.  D.  J.,  shipbuilder,  288. 

Lawrence,  Abbott,  merchant,  congressman,  minister  to 

England,  153.  . 

Lawrence,  Amos,  merchant  and  philanthropist,  bJ. 
Lawrence,  Edward,  ship  owner,  283. 

Lawrence,  William,  Episcopalian  bishop,  306,  588-90; 
his  "Henry  Cabot  Lodge,”  775;  bis  "Life  of  Phillips 

Brooks,”  24,  777. 

Lawson,  Thos.  W..  broker,  234;  death,  745. 

Lawton,  Alice  M.,  journalist,  314. 

Lawton,  Frederick,  judge,  146. 

Lazarus,  Emma,  poet,  317. 

Leahy  Wm.  A.,  article  on  Gains  and  Losses,  62;  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  751;  sketch,  753;  references,  x, 
xi,  169. 

Leavitt,  Ezekiel,  author,  623. 

Lee,  Geo.  C.,  banker,  231. 

Lee,  Col.  Henry,  banker;  memoir,  5;  reference,  231. 

Lee,  John  C„  banker,  231. 

Lee,  Joseph,  article  on  Playgrounds,  672;  sketch,  771, 
references,  529,  640,  666. 

Lee,  Higginson  and  Co.,  bankers,  231-5-6,  243. 

Lefavour,  Henry,  Pres.  Simmons  College,  487. 

Legal  Aid  Society,  551. 

Leginska,  Ethel,  conductor,  632. 

Leisy,  Ernest  E„  author,  318. 

Leonard,  Wm.  Ellery,  poet,  314. 

Levermore,  Chas.  H.,  college  president,  23. 

Leveroni,  Frank,  judge,  538. 

Levi,  Harry,  rabbi,  article  on  Judaism,  617;  sketch 
769-70;  references,  317,  623. 

Lewis,  Edwin  J.,  architect,  36. 

Lewis,  Dr.  Gilbert  L.,  chemist,  408. 

Lewis,  Leo  R.,  Professor  of  Music,  37. 

Lewis,  Nelson  P.,  engineer,  48. 

Lewisson,  Walter  U.,  benefactor  Public  Library,  515. 
Libraries  in  Greater  Boston;  their  aggregate  resources, 
513-14;  Harvard  the  greatest,  519;  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  514-16;  State  Library,  516-17;  Athenaeum, 
51S-19;  others,  517-19. 

Lieberman,  Maurice,  author,  317,  623. 

Lief,  Alfred,  author,  775. 

Liggett ’s  Drug  Stores,  192. 

Lighthouses;  Boston  Light  first  in  America,  738; 
flashing  lights  installed  at  Minot’s  Ledge,  724; 
Graves  Light,  280-1;  Bug  Light  destroyed,  748. 
Liming,  Melville  D„  article  on  Commerce,  157;  sketch, 
755. 

Lincoln,  Joseph  C.,  author,  312. 

Lincoln,  Wm.  H.,  merchant,  1,  169. 

Lindbergh,  Col.  Chas.  A.,  aviator,  746. 

Lindsey,  Wm.,  author,  316. 


Listemann,  Bernhard,  musician,  327. 

Lithuanians  in  Boston;  statistics,  81;  their  church, 
63-4;  as  home-owners,  77;  their  singing  society, 

Little,  Arthur  D.,  chemist,  411.  _ 

Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  publishers,  14,  314,  o21,  5’—. 

Little  and  Russell,  architects,  346. 

Livermore,  Mary  A.,  editor  and  lecturer,  6,  628; 
death,  730. 

Lloyd,  Harry,  labor  leader,  217. 

Lloyd,  Henry  D.,  author,  310. 

Lodge,  Geo.  Cabot,  poet,  309. 

Lodge,  Henry  Cabot;  portrait,  315;  note  on,  77o;  as 
historian,  6,  302,  306,  752;  accused  of  jingoism,  38; 
debate  with  Pres.  Lowell,  153.  740;  opposed  to  Wil¬ 
son  policies,  155;  references,  65,  777;  death,  744. 
Loeffler,  Chas.  M.,  composer,  334. 

Logan,  Gen.  Edward  L„  Chief  Marshal,  Tercentenary 
Parade,  705. 

Lomasney,  Martin  M.,  state  senator,  145. 

Lombard,  Geo.  B.,  ship  owner,  283.^ 

Long,  John  D„  Governor,  5,  129,  154. 

Longfellow,  A.  W„  architect,  344. 

Longfellow,  H.  W..  poet.  8, 9, 10, 17,  65, 301 ;  death,  716. 
Longy,  Georges,  musician,  331. 

Lord,  M.  M.,  journalist,  511. 

Loring,  Emily  D.,  author,  312. 

Loring,  Homer,  railroad  official,  260. 

Loring,  Wm.  Caleb,  judge,  145,  502. 

Lothrop,  Mrs.  Alice  Higgins,  welfare  worker,  63_. 
Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard,  publishers,  523. 

Lourie,  David  A.,  judge,  146. 

Lovett,  Robert  M.,  Professor  of  English,  65. 

Low,  Mrs.  Edward  G.,  founder  school  of  landscape 
architecture,  349. 

Lowell,  A.  L.,  Pres.  Harvard  University,  153,  480,  73_, 
740. 

Lowell,  Amy,  poet,  311,  312,  632;  death.  745. 

Lowell,  Edward  J.,  historian,  310. 

Lowell,  Francis  C.,  judge,  500,  776. 

Lowell,  Guy,  architect,  335,  336,  344. 

Lowell,  James  A.,  judge,  500. 

Lowell,  James  Russell,  author,  8,  9,  10,  16,  150,  155, 
301;  death, 722. 

Lowell, Percival:  portrait, 405;  note  on, 775;  references, 

1  413,777. 

Lowell  Lectures,  413-14,  489. 

Lowes,  John  L.,  Professor  of  English,  312. 

Lubbock,  Basil,  author,  288. 

Lutheranism,  article  on,  606;  pastors,  606-7;  services 
formerly  conducted  in  German,  607 ;  Martin  Luther 
Orphans’  Home,  607 . 

Lyman,  Geo.  H.,  lawyer,  651. 

Lyman,  Prof.  Theodore,  physicist,  404. 


M. 

Mabie,  Hamilton  Wright,  author,  17. 

MacCauley,  Rev.  Clay,  theologian  and  author,  77o. 

MacDonald,  James  R.,  publisher,  522. 

MacDonald,  J.  Ramsay,  British  statesman,  39,  74b. 
MacDonald,  W.  A.,  manager  Opera  House,  3-8. 
MacKnight,  Dodge,  painter,  358,  361. 

Maclaurin,  Richard  C„  Pres.  Technology,  483. 
MacMonnies,  Frederick,  sculptor,  338,  372,  514. 
Macullar  Parker  Co.,  clothiers,  211. 

Macy,  John  A.,  author,  xvii,  xx. 

Macy,  Mrs.  John  A.,  see  Sullivan,  Anne  Mansfield. 
Macy,  R.  H„  department  store,  183. 

Maginnis,  Chas.  D.,  article  on  Sculpture,  36o;  sketch, 
761-2;  references,  310,  312,  335,  346.  Illustration 
Boston  College,  585. 

Magoun,  F.  A.,  author,  316. 
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Maguinnis,  Daniel  J.,  actor,  391. 

Mahoney,  Dr.  F.  X.,  Health  Commissioner,  433. 
Maier,  Guy,  pianist,  332. 

Mail  order  houses,  193-4. 

Main,  Chas.  T.,  Inc.,  engineers,  447.  • 

Major,  Ernest  L.,  artist,  363. 

Major,  Rev.  Harold,  article  on  Baptists,  602;  sketch, 
768. 

Malley,  Frank  H.,  engineer,  48. 

Mallory,  Dr.  Frank  B.,  pathologist,  432. 

Mandell,  Geo.  S.,  journalist,  505. 

Mandell,  Samuel  P.,  newspaper  publisher,  505. 

Mann,  Alexander,  Episcopalian  bishop,  591, 

Mann,  Dorothea  L.,  author,  312. 

Manning,  Eleanor  (Mrs.  Johnson  O’Connor),  archi¬ 
tect,  346. 

Manning,  YY  arren  H.,  landscape  architect,  348,  351. 
Mansfield,  Frederick  W.,  State  Treasurer,  144 
Mansfield,  Samuel  M„  Charles  River  Dam  Com.,  671 
Manship,  Paul,  sculptor,  338. 

Manufactures  in  Boston:  statistics,  171-2;  by  districts, 
175-8;  leading  industries,  172-3;  removal  of  ship¬ 
yards,  174;  of  iron  foundries,  177;  modern  substi¬ 
tutes,  172-4;  old  industries  retained,  173. 

Marble,  Annie  Russell,  author,  312. 

Marcy,  Dr.  Henry  Q.,  death,  744. 

Marean,  Mrs.  Emma,  editor,  24. 

Mark,  Kenneth  L.,  article  on  Science  and  Invention, 
402;  sketch,  762;  reference,  483. 

Mark,  Prof.  Edward  L.,  geologist,  406,  762. 

Markham,  Edwin,  Tercentenary  poet,  712. 

Marquand,  John  P. ,  author,  312. 

Daniel  L  >  Pres-  Boston  University,  485,  600, 

Marshall  Jones  Co.,  publishers,  523. 

Martin,  Augustus  P.,  Mayor:  portrait,  89;  references, 
115,717. 

Martinot,  Sadie,  actress,  393. 

Mason,  Albert,  judge,  492. 

Mason,  Caroline  A.,  author,  312. 

Mason,  Daniel  G.,  composer,  321,  333. 

Mason,  Ellen,  public  benefactor,  547. 

Mason,  Ida,  welfare  worker,  223. 

Mason,  John,  actor,  393. 

Mason,  Stuart,  conductor,  327. 

Massachusetts,  a  leader  in  progressive  legislation,  559. 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1,  24,  33,  721,  726, 
et  passim. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology:  origin  and 
development,  483-4;  its  work  in  chemistry,  physics, 
sanitation,  408-10;  in  engineering,  438-9;  in  aviation, 
296-7;  writers,  316;  new  buildings,  483,  733. 

Mather,  lvirtley  F.,  Professor  of  Geology,  313. 

Mathews,  F.  Schuyler,  naturalist,  310. 

Matthews,  Brander,  critic,  318. 

Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr.,  Mayor:  portrait,  149;  quoted 
on  Civil  Service  Law,  91 ;  on  simplification  of  govern¬ 
mental  machinery,  92-3;  recommends  two-year  term, 
95;  opposes  raising  of  the  tax  limit,  96-7;  on  increase 
of  expenditures,  98;  Chairman  Finance  Commission, 
100;  summary  of  his  achievements,  115;  opposes 
state  control  of  police,  131,  140;  on  decrease  of 
municipal  debt,  133;  references,  132,  138,  677,  722-3. 
May,  Abby,  humanitarian,  630. 

Mayor,  limited  powers  in  1880  ,  84  et  seq.-,  struggle  for 
increase  of  power,  86  et  seq.-,  wide  scope  of  present 
authority,  103  et  seq.-,  general  estimate  of  Boston 
mayors,  115,  777.  For  accomplishment  of  indivi¬ 
dual  mayors,  see  article  on  The  City  Government,  84. 
McAdie,  Alexander  P.,  meteorologist,  403. 

McBride,  Sylvester  J.,  labor  leader,  218,  221. 


McCall,  Samuel  YV.,  Governor,  34,  506,  651. 
McCarthy,  Denis  A.,  poet,  313. 

McCarthy,  Frank  H.,  labor  leader,  217. 

McClintock,  Miller,  traffic  expert,  54,  110. 

McCollom,  Dr.  John  II.,  early  use  of  antitoxin,  425. 
McComb,  Rev.  Samuel,  Emmanuel  Movement,  590. 
McConnell,  Francis  J.,  Methodist  bishop,  601. 
McCormick,  3  hos.  E.,  draftsman,  48. 

McDonald,  Morris,  railroad  official,  253,  258-9. 
McGrady,  Edward  F„  labor  leader,  217. 

Mcllwain,  Chas.  H.,  historian,  313. 

McIntyre,  Alfred  R.,  publisher,  522. 

McKay,  Donald,  ship  builder,  174,  176,  288. 

McKay,  Gordon,  bequest  to  Harvard,  439,  480. 
McKibben,  James  A.,  Secy.  Ch.  of  Commerce,  755. 
McICie’s  Shipyard,  288. 

McKim,  Chas.  F.,  architect,  337,  341,  342,  372. 
McKim,  Mead  and  YYTiite,  architects,  8,  20,  125,  346, 
514,  725.  Illustrations,  Boston  Public  Library,  509, 
625,  719;  architectural  setting  of  Shaw  Monument,  61,5. 
McKinley,  Carl,  comprser,  321,  334. 

McKinley,  Pres.  YVilliam,  154. 

McLaughlin,  John  D.,  judge,  146. 

McLellan,  Hugh  D.,  judge,  500. 

McLeod,  A.  A.,  railroad  president,  258. 

McNeill,  Geo.  E.,  labor  leader,  218,  222. 

Mead,  Edwin  D.,  Reminiscences,  8;  sketch,  752-3; 

references,  xi,  313,  591,  639,  643,  776. 

Mead,  Mrs.  Edwin  D.,  8,  18  et  passim,  313,  643,  753. 
Mead,  Frederick  S.,  author,  655. 

Mead,  Larkin  G.,  sculptor,  8. 

Mead,  YVm.  R.,  architect,  8,  20. 

Means,  Philip  A.,  historian,  313. 

Medical  Schools  in  Boston:  Harvard,  426-7;  Boston 
University,  427-8,  485;  Tufts,  428,  482. 

Meehan,  Mary,  labor  leader  (now  Asst.  Commr.  Dept. 

Labor  and  Industries),  219. 

Mehlig,  Anna,  pianist,  320. 

Mellen,  Chas.  S.,  railroad  president,  252-3,  258. 
Mencken,  Henry  L.,  author,  775. 

Mercier,  Cardinal,  visit  to  Boston,  601-2,  741. 

Merwin,  Henry  C.,  friend  of  animals,  547. 

Metcalf  and  Eddy,  engineers,  447. 

Metcalf,  Leonard,  engineer,  436. 

Metcalf,  YY’illard,  artist,  363. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  article  on,  597;  Tufts 
College,  600;  Deaconess  Hospital,  600;  Morgan 
Memorial,  600-1. 

Metropolitan  Boston:  population  and  area,  126-7, 
178;  industries  in,  171-2;  movement  for  political 
union,  see  article  on  The  Metropolitan  District,  116. 
Illustration,  The  Four  Bostons,  118. 

Metz,  Chas.,  automobile  manufacturer,  412. 

Meyer,  Geo.  von  L.,  ambassador,  142,  154,  155. 

Mifflin,  Geo.  H.,  publisher,  526. 

Miller,  Hiram  A.,  engineer,  443. 

Millet  paintings  in  Art  Museum,  336. 

Mills,  Hiram  F.,  engineer,  410,  436. 

Milmore,  Martin,  sculptor,  369-70. 

Miner,  Rev.  A.  A.,  596. 

Minot,  Dr.  Chas.  S.,  anatomist,  432. 

Minot,  Dr.  Geo.  R.,  treatment  for  anaemia,  421,  432. 
Minot,  John  Clair,  critic,  21,  314. 

Mishel,  Moses,  teacher,  625. 

Mitchell,  Edward  P.,  journalist,  506. 

Mitchell,  Rev.  Hinckley  G.,  theologian,  22,  25. 
Mollenhauer,  Emil,  conductor,  327. 

Monks,  Lester,  witness  in  Bram  trial,  286. 

Monteux,  Pierre,  conductor,  325,  326. 

Moody,  YYrm.  H.,  U.  S.  Attorney  General  and  judge, 
504. 
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Moody,  Win.  Vaughn,  poet,  307. 

Moore,  Alonzo  P.,  newspaper  publisher,  508. 

Moors,  John  F.,  member  Fin.  Commission,  100. 
Morgan,  Rev.  Henry,  founder  Morgan  Memorial,  600-1 
Morgan.  James,  article  on  Iloston  in  National  Affairs 
148;  sketch,  754-5;  references,  310,  510. 

Morgan,  J.  Pierpont,  the  elder,  65. 

Moriarty,  J.  Arthur,  labor  leader,  217. 

Moriarty,  James  T„  labor  leader,  217. 

Morison,  Samuel  Eliot,  Professor  of  History,  313,  416, 

Morris,  Geo.  P.,  Pres.  Twentieth  Cent.  Club,  37. 
Morris,  Randall  G„  member  Fin.  Commission,  100. 
Morris,  Robert,  Negro  lawyer,  77. 

Morse,  Prof.  Edward  S.,  zoologist,  his  Japanese  col¬ 
lection,  336. 

Morse,  Frances  R.,  welfare  worker,  548,  632. 

Morse,  John  T.,  Jr.,  Greeting,  xii;  portrait,  xiii; 

sketch,  751;  references,  xi,  5,  777. 

Morse,  Leopold,  congressman,  153. 

Morse,  Robt.  M.,  lawyer,  503. 

Morse,  S.  F.  B.,  inventor,  65. 

Morton,  James  M.,  judge,  500. 

Moseley,  Frederick  S.,  broker,  233-4-6. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  historian,  9,  301. 

Moulton,  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler,  poet,  xviii,  303,  307 
632. 

Moving  picture  houses  in  Boston,  399-401. 

Moxom,  Rev.  Philip,  peace  advocate,  25,  36. 

Muck,  Karl,  conductor,  324,  325. 

Muensterberg,  Hugo,  Prof,  of  Psychology,  306,  408. 
Mulligan,  James,  involved  in  Blaine  case,  35. 

Mumford,  Lewis,  art  critic,  344. 

Munro,  Dr.  John  C.,  surgeon,  421. 

Munro,  Prof.  Wm.  B.,  quoted,  106. 

Munroe,  James  P.,  manufacturer  and  author,  37,  313 
316,  775. 

Munsell,  Albert  H.,  painter,  xviii. 

Munsey,  Frank  A.,  publisher,  506-7-8. 

Murlin,  Lemuel  H.,  Pres.  Boston  University,  485. 
Murphy,  Hermann  Dudley,  painter,  357,  361. 

Murphy,  Mary,  labor  leader,  219. 

Murphy,  Michael  A.,  labor  leader,  218,  222 
Murray,  Rev.  Wm.  H.  H.,  25. 

Music  libraries  in  Boston,  332-3. 

Musical  education;  New  England  Conservatory,  332- 
in  public  schools,  333,  463. 

M3U^cians  Performing  in  Boston:  see  article  on  Music. 

Myers,  James  J.,  lawyer,  496. 

Myerson,  Dr.,  Abraham,  neurologist,  317. 

N. 

Nash.  Rev.  Henry  S.,  theologian,  591. 

Nasmyth,  Prof.  G.,  221. 

Natural  history,  writers  on,  309-10;  Boston  Society 
and  Museum,  414. 

Naval  Battalion,  646-7. 

Negro  Achievement,  Exhibition  of,  743. 

Negroes;  increasing  in  Boston,  67,  82;  numerous  in 
South  End.  63;  a  remarkable  Negro  teacher,  82; 
gifted  as  actors,  401;  6rst  colored  judge,  717;  protest 
against  "Pirth  of  a  Nation,"  737. 

Neilson.  Wm.  Allan.  Pres.  Smith  College,  xix. 

A  fir  Church  Review,  Swedenborgian  quarterly,  610 
Newell,  W.  W.,  author,  680. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music:  founded  by 
Eben  Tourjee.  332;  orchestra,  332;  eminent  gradu¬ 
ates.  332;  library,  332,  333;  Jordan  Hall,  545. 


New  England  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children: 
founded  by  Dr.  Marie  Zakrzeweka,  632,  774;  estab¬ 
lished  first  training  school  for  nurses,  417,  632 
Newkirk,  Newton,  journalist,  310. 

Newton,  A.  Edward,  author,  523. 

Newspapers:  still  four  morning  papers  in  Boston,  505- 
exceptional  continuity  of  ownership,  505,  507. 

New  iork:  draws  Boston  painters,  360;  displaces 
Boston  as  literary  center,  303-4,  316. 

Nichols,  Malcolm  E.,  Mayor:  portrait,  299;  as  state 
senator,  heads  committee  on  taxation,  139;  service 
in  Legislature,  147;  improves  Airport,  298;  pro¬ 
motes  use  of  playgrounds,  681;  references,  115  136 
745-7,  777.  '  ’ 

Nikisch,  Arthur,  conductor,  323,  324. 

Nilan,  John  J.,  Catholic  bishop,  572. 

Noble,  Edmund,  journalist,  21. 

Nolen,  John,  landscape  architect,  348,  350,  351,  352 
Noli,  Fan  S.,  Albanian  bishop,  614. 

Nordica,  Lillian,  singer,  328,  332. 

North  End,  63,  175. 

North  End  Park,  677,  680,  723. 

North  Station,  55,  58,  265.  Illustration,  Soo. 

Northeastern  University:  origin  and  development, 
487-8;  Law  School,  497. 

Norton,  Chas.  Eliot,  Prof,  of  Fine  Arts,  10,  30*  347 
Norton.  Capt.  M.  J.,  Pres.  Un.  Improvement’ Assn 
641.  ’ 

Norwegians  in  Boston:  statistics,  81.  See,  also,  article 
on  Lutheranism. 

X6n«°0?'  CJ  ‘*Ugustus-  arnde  <>"  Christian  Science. 
60S;  sketch,  769. 

Noyes,  Prof.  Arthur  A.,  chemist,  408. 

Noyes,  Charles  J„  Speaker  Mass.  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  142. 

Noyes,  George  L.,  painter,  362. 

Nutter,  Geo.  R.,  lawyer,  99,  102,  501. 


O’Brien,  Edward  J.  H.,  author,  313. 

0  Brien,  Hugh,  Mayor:  portrait,  89;  on  wasteful  street 
outlays,  44;  petitions  for  a  tax  limit  and  for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  debt  limit,  91;  on  divided  responsibility.  95; 
takes  first  steps  toward  executive  control  of  budget 

90-92!S718,n720S'ratiOn  n°teW°r,hy’  115;  references,' 

O  Brien  Robt.  Lincoln,  article  on  Journalism,  505- 
sketch,  765;  references,  20,  155,  314,  505  511 
O'Connell,  Daniel  T„  judge,  146. 

O’Connell,  J.  Philip,  Director  of  Celebrations,  709. 

°w°n"e11'  Wm‘  H"  Cardinal:  succeeds  Archbishop 
Ilhams,  563;  named  Cardinal,  571;  appointed 
apal  Legate,  578;  extracts  from  letters,  sermons 
and  addresses,  564-5-6-7,  571-2-5-6,  580-1;  refer¬ 
ences,  480,  484,  563  to  587  passim,  601,  734. 

O  Connor,  Julia,  labor  leader,  219. 

O'Keeffe's,  Inc.,  chain  stores,  192. 

Old  South  Historical  Society,  31-2. 

Olin,  It  m.  M.,  Mass.  Secy,  of  State,  144. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  L.,  landscape  architect,  56  310 
335.  347,  349,  640,  660-1-2-5.  676.  Illustration 
Hirer  way  Scene,  659. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  L.,  Jr.,  landscape  architect,  348 
349. 351 . 

Olmsted,  John  C.,  landscape  architect,  349  350- 
death,  742.  '  ' 

Olney,  Richard,  Secy,  of  State,  65,  153-1  155  503  • 

511;  death.  738. 

O'Malley,  Dr.  Austin,  cited,  82. 
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O’Meara,  Stephen,  editor  and  Police  Commissioner: 
his  work  commended,  112,  113;  references,  507,  730; 
death,  739. 

Opera  in  Boston,  327-30,  397-8;  light  opera,  394,  397. 

Orcutt,  Wm.  Dana,  author,  312. 

O’Reilly,  Elizabeth  Boyle,  art  critic,  310. 

O’Reilly,  Rev.  James  T.,  573. 

O’Reilly,  John  Boyle:  portrait,  75;  note  on,  774;  his 
Plymouth  poem,  69;  monument,  371-2,  725;  refer¬ 
ences,  23,  76,  302,  777;  death,  722. 

Osgood,  James  R.,  publisher,  11,  13. 

Osgood,  James  R.  and  Co.,  publishers,  2,  11,  301. 

O’Shea,  John  A.,  Director  of  Music,  333. 

O’Sullivan,  John  F.,  labor  leader,  217. 

P. 

Paddock,  Benjamin  H.,  Episcopalian  bishop,  588. 

Paeff,  Bashka,  sculptor,  377,  632. 

Page,  C'has.  L.,  article  on  Baptists,  602;  sketch,  768. 

Page,  Marie  Danforth,  painter,  361,  362. 

Page,  L.  C.,  Co.,  publishers,  523. 

Page,  Walter  Gilman,  painter,  354. 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  editor,  ambassador,  16,  524. 

Paine  Furniture  Co.,  190. 

Paine,  Prof.  John  K.,  composer,  319-20-21,  333,  759. 

Paine,  Robt.  Treat,  philanthropist,  38,  548;  death,  733. 

Palfrey,  Gen.  F.  W.,  644,  646. 

Palfrey,  John  G.,  historian,  716. 

Palmer,  Albert,  Mayor:  portrait,  89;  references,  86, 
115,  146, 716. 

Palmer,  Alice  Freeman,  Pres.  Wellesley  College,  34, 
486,  774. 

Palmer,  Geo.  II.;  portrait,  xiii;  note  on,  774;  refer¬ 
ences,  34,  302,  486, 777. 

Palmer  C'o.,  publishers,  523. 

Parainino,  John  F.,  sculptor,  377,  712-13,  744,  750. 
Illustration,  Memorvil  to  the  Founders,  6^5. 

Parker,  Cornelia  Stratton,  author,  312. 

Parker,  Henry  T.,  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  21,  309, 
314, 334. 

Parker,  Horatio  W.,  composer,  334. 

Parker,  J.  C.  D.,  composer,  319,  321,  333. 

Parker,  Rev.  Theodore,  his  library,  515. 

Parker,  Thomas  and  Rice,  architects,  346. 

Parker,  Wm.  Stanley,  architect,  mem.  City  Planning 
Board,  47. 

Parkhurst,  Rev.  Charles,  editor,  23. 

Parkman,  Francis,  historian,  9,  301,  305;  death,  723. 
Illustration,  Francis  Farkman  Memorial ,  105. 

Parkman,  Geo.  Francis:  portrait,  539;  note  on,  776; 
gift  to  Boston,  20,  544,  662;  Memorial  Bandstand, 
735;  reference,  777;  death,  732. 

Parkman,  Henry,  member  early  Fin.  Commission, 
131;  as  newspaper  publisher,  506. 

Parkman,  Henry,  Jr.,  article  on  The  City  and  the 
State,  128;  sketch,  754. 

Parks,  Rev.  Leighton,  591. 

Park  system:  early  plans,  657-60;  real  beginning  in 
1S81,  660;  work  of  Olmsted,  Sargent,  Shurcliflf, 
660-63;  Baxter’s  “Boston  Park  Guide,”  662;  gen¬ 
eral  view  of  city  parks,  663-5;  metropolitan  parks 
the  work  of  Eliot  and  Baxter,  666-70;  Charles  River 
Basin,  56,  443,  547,  670-71;  area  of  city  parks,  663; 
of  metropolitan  system,  667,  668,  670. 

Parnell,  Chas.  S.,  Irish  statesman,  10. 

Parsons,  Dr.  Frank,  pioneer  in  vocational  guidance, 
552. 

Parsons,  Theophilus,  judge,  491. 

Parton,  Mabel,  social  investigator,  220. 

Partridge,  Wm.  Ordway,  sculptor,  36. 

Pattee,  Fred  L.,  author,  318. 


Pattison,  Lee,  pianist,  332. 

Paur,  Emil,  conductor,  324. 

Paxton,  Elizabeth,  painter,  361. 

Paxton,  Wm.  M.,  painter,  354-5-7,  361. 

Payne,  Edward  F.,  author,  13. 

Peabody,  Elizabeth  P.,  pioneer  in  kindergartens,  301, 
552,  631;  death,  724. 

Peabody,  Rev.  Francis  G.,  306,  595-6. 

Peabody,  Francis  H.,  banker,  231. 

Peabody,  Josephine  P.  (Mrs.  L.  Marks),  author,  307, 
316;  death,  743. 

Peabody,  Col.  Oliver  P.,  banker,  231. 

Peabody  and  Stearns,  architects,  346. 

Pearmain,  Sumner  B.,  treasurer  Twentieth  Century 
Club,  36. 

Pearson,  Edward  J.,  railroad  president,  254,  256. 
Pearson,  Prof.  Henry  G.,  biographer,  313,  316. 

Peel,  Doris,  author,  312. 

Pellegrini,  Ernest,  sculptor,  378. 

Pelley,  John  J.,  railroad  president,  256-7. 

Pelton,  Garnet  I.,  medical  social  worker,  549. 

Penal  Institutions  Dept.,  538. 

Pendleton,  Ellen  Fitz,  Pres.  Wellesley  College,  486. 
Perabo,  Ernst,  musician,  17,  330. 

Perkins,  Frances,  sociologist,  65. 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  xv,  xvi;  removed 
to  Watertown,  734.  See  under  Keller,  Helen, 
Anagnos,  Michael,  Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G. 

Perkins,  Col.  James  H.,  Red  Cross  Commr.,  655. 
Perkins,  John  Forbes,  judge,  498,  538. 

Perkins,  Miss  L.  M.,  welfare  worker,  223. 

Perkins,  Thos.  H.,  founder  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
546. 

Perkins,  Thos.  Nelson,  lawyer,  railroad  official,  Repa¬ 
rations  Commr.,  155,  261,  504. 

Perlman,  Dr.  Samuel,  Principal  of  Hebrew  College,  624. 

1  Perrin,  Rev.  Geo.  L.,  founder  Franklin  Square  House, 
596. 

Perry,  Bliss,  author  and  editor,  16,  20,  312,  524,  776. 
Perry,  Geo.,  labor  organizer,  216. 

Perry,  Shaw  and  Hepburn,  architects,  346. 

Perry,  Thos.  Sergeant,  author,  309. 

Perry,  Mrs.  Thos.  S.,  painter,  362. 

Peters,  Andrew  J.,  Mayor:  portrait,  299;  pamphlet  on 
Greater  Boston,  121-3;  service  in  Legislature  and 
Congress,  147;  consolidates  departments,  535;  re¬ 
quests  study  of  Parkman  Fund,  662;  references,  126, 
739-42. 

Peterson,  John  B.,  Catholic  bishop,  570,  582. 

Pew,  Col.  W.  A.,  647. 

Pfaff,  Col.  Chas.,  647. 

Phelan,  Chas.  W.,  Catholic  Truth  Committee,  583. 
Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart,  302,  306,  316,  548. 
Philanthropies  and  Public  Funds,  543-47,  557-8. 
Philbrick,  Edward,  engineer,  436^ 

Phillips,  James  D.,  publisher,  522. 

Phillips,  Wendell:  his  criticism  of  our  public  statues, 
378;  death,  717 ;  monument,  372,  737;  references,  10 
62,  150,  151, 301. 

Phillips,  Wm.,  diplomat,  155. 

Phillpot,  A.  J.,  art  critic,  314. 

Physics  and  Physical  Chemistry  at  Harvard,  403-4; 
at  Technology,  40S-9. 

Pickering,  Edward  C.,  astronomer,  403;  death,  740. 
Pickering,  Wm.  H.,  astronomer,  403. 

Pickett,  Frank,  of  Newswriters'  Union,  217. 

Pidgin,  Chas.  F.,  author,  309. 

Pier,  Arthur  Stanwood,  author,  312. 

Pierce,  Prof.  Geo.  W.,  physicist,  404. 

Pierce,  Henry  L.,  Mayor,  130. 

Pillsbury,  Albert  E.,  Mass.  Attorney-General,  143-44. 
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Pilot,  The,  Catholic  weekly,  23,  302,  310;  made 
diocesan  organ,  567. 

Playgrounds,  public,  665;  construction,  use  and  value, 
672-83. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  poet,  65. 

Polando,  John,  aviator,  298. 

Poles  in  Boston;  statistics,  81;  Polish  church,  63-4; 
Polish  singing  society,  334. 

Police:  authority  taken  over  by  state,  90-91,  718;  high 
reputation  of  Boston  department,  112-13;  single 
Commissioner  supersedes  Board,  140,  730;  a  Com¬ 
missioner  resigns,  140;  in  •'Tech"  riot,  729;  strike, 
741. 

Policewomen  appointed,  540,  742. 

Pond,  Bremer  W.,  landscape  architect,  349-50. 


Putnam,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lowell,  author,  welfare  worker, 
312,  554;  finances  and  promotes  Tercentenary  pro¬ 
grams,  710. 

Puvis  de  Chavannes,  murals  in  Public  Library,  337 ,  514 . 
Illustration,  525. 

Q. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Mayor:  “Municipal  History,”  1;  ref¬ 
erences,  19,  118,  153. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Mayor,  his  son,  716. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Mayor,  their  descendant:  portrait,  149; 
reforms  electoral  procedure,  93;  humanitarian  poli¬ 
cies,  115;  service  in  Legislature  and  at  Washington, 
147;  interest  in  playgrounds,  677-8;  death,  740; 
references,  97,  724-5-6. 

Quint,  Wilder  D.,  journalist,  310. 


Ponzi,  Chas.,  swindler,  241. 

Poor,  Agnes  Blake,  author,  306. 

Pope,  Alexander,  painter,  death,  744. 

Population  of  Boston  by  five-year  periods,  245,  715-50. 
Port  of  Boston  described,  166-8. 

Porter,  Charlotte,  author  and  co-founder  Poet  Lore, 

307. 

Porter,  Eleanor  H„  author,  312;  death,  742. 

Porter,  Dr.  Wm.  T„  Professor  of  Physiology,  432. 
"Portland  Storm”:  loss  of  steamer  "Portland,'  726. 
Potter  and  Lovell,  brokers,  232. 

Potter,  E.  C.,  sculptor,  338,  372. 

Pottinger,  David  T.,  article  on  Publishing  and  Print¬ 
ing,  521;  sketch,  766. 

Pound,  Roscoe,  Dean  Harvard  Law  School,  222,  504. 
Powel,  H.  W.  W„  Jr.,  author,  312. 

Power,  Rev.  Patrick,  reported  miracles  at  grave,  583-4. 
Powers,  Hiram,  sculptor,  366-7. 

Powers,  James  H.,  journalist  and  author,  314,  316. 

Prang,  Louis,  art  publisher,  12. 

Pratt,  Bela  L.,  sculptor,  335,  338,  373-1.  378,  514,  735; 
death,  738. 

Pratt,  Thos.,  engineer,  435. 

Pray,  Prof.  James  S.,  landscape  architect,  348-49. 
Prendergast,  James  M.,  public  benefactor,  547. 
Prendergast,  Maurice,  painter,  335,  358. 
Presbyterianism:  list  of  churches  and  pastors,  605; 
increasing  in  number  of  adherents,  606.  See  article, 
604. 

Prescott,  Wm.H.,  historian.  9,  301. 

Preston,  Andrew  W.,  founder  In.  Fruit  Co.,  -35,  289. 
Preston,  Edwin  W.,  newspaper  publisher,  511. 

Preston,  Harriet  W  .,  author,  22. 

Price,  Lucien,  journalist,  314. 

Prince,  Frederick  O.,  Mayor:  portrait,  89;  references, 
86,  87,  115,  146,  715;  death,  726. 

Prince,  Mrs.  Lucinda  W.,  teacher,  631,  642. 

Prince,  Dr.  Morton,  psychologist,  413;  death,  748. 
Prince,  Norman,  aviator,  296,  300,  655. 

Printing  in  Boston,  its  high  standards,'  524-< . 

Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  Pres.  Technology,  483,  671,  730. 
Probation  for  offenders:  origin  of  system,  498;  statistics 
showing  growth,  540. 

Prouty,  Olive  Higgins,  author,  312. 

Psychology:  at  Harvard,  40S;  Dr.  Morton  Princes 
contribution,  413. 

Public  Welfare,  Overseers  of  the,  523-4. 

Publishers  of  Boston:  among  the  oldest  in  the  country. 
522;  educational.  522-3;  individuality  in  smaller 
houses,  523. 

Pulsifer,  R.  M.,  newspaper  publisher,  510. 

Pumpelly,  Raphael,  geologist,  305. 

Putnam,  Elizabeth,  welfare  worker,  632. 

Putnam,  Herbert,  librarian,  520,  766. 


R. 

Rabaud,  Henri,  conductor,  325. 

Races  in  Boston,  see  chapter  on  The  Population. 

Radcliffe  College:  origin  and  development,  481-2; 
Choral  Society,  326. 

Railroads:  service  of  the  three  roads  entering  Boston, 
167,  248-9;  history,  249-52;  the  New  Haven,  252-7 ; 
the  Boston  and  Maine,  257-61;  the  Boston  and 
Albany,  261-3;  proposed  consolidation,  263-4,  266; 
terminals,  264-6;  electrification,  266. 

Randidge,  Geo.  L.,  fund  for  poor  children,  545. 

Rantoul,  Mrs.  Lois  B.,  welfare  worker,  219. 

Ratshesky,  A.  C.,  banker  and  diplomat,  155. 

Rawle,  Francis,  lawyer,  496. 

Read,  Charles  F.,  committee  member:  sketch,  773; 
reference,  x. 

Read,  Dr.  Wm.,  City  Physician,  773. 

Recchia,  Richard,  sculptor,  377. 

Reed,  Edwin,  Baconian  scholar,  309. 

Reed,  Helen  Leah,  author,  306. 

Reed,  Rev.  James,  Swedenborgian  pastor,  610. 

Regis  College,  for  women,  489. 

Reid,  Robert,  painter,  338,  363. 

Retail  trade  in  Boston,  figures  of,  197. 

Rhodes,  James  F.,  historian,  230,  305,  313;  death,  746. 
Rice,  Alexander  H.,  Governor,  142. 

Rice,  Alexander  H.,  explorer,  65,  313. 

Rice,  Edwin  W.,  engineer,  413. 

Rich,  Isaac,  co-founder  Boston  University,  484  ,  600. 
Richards,  Mrs.  Ellen  H.,  chemist,  410,  631. 

Richards,  Laura  E.,  author,  306,  521,  774. 

Richards,  Prof.  Theodore  W.,  chemist,  404-6-8. 
Richardson,  Catherine,  painter,  357,  362. 

Richardson,  H.  H.,  architect:  Trinity  Church,  341,344; 

references,  65,  335,  379;  death,  720. 

Richardson,  James  B.,  judge,  146. 

Richardson,  Margaret,  painter,  362. 

Richardson,  Dr.  Maurice  H.,  surgeon,  424. 

Rimmer,  Dr.  Wm.,  sculptor,  368,  371. 

Ripley,  A.  Lassell,  painter,  357,  360,  362. 

Ripley,  Prof.  Wm.  Z.,  ethnologist  and  economist,  313. 
Ripley,  Mrs.  Wm.  Z.,  welfare  worker,  219,  223. 
Ritchie,  Jas.  H.  and  Associates,  architects,  346. 
Roback,  Dr.  A.  S.,  psychologist,  317. 

Roberts  Bros.,  publishers,  14,  521. 

Roberts,  Kenneth  L.,  author,  314. 

Robinson,  Edwin  A.,  poet,  312. 

Robinson,  Geo.  D.,  Governor,  508. 

Robinson,  Thos.,  painter,  354. 

Roblin,  Rev.  Stephen  H.,  Universalist  pastor,  596. 
Roche,  Arthur  Somers,  author,  312,  316. 

Roche,  James  Jeffrey,  author,  23,  76,  302,  310,  774. 
Rogers,  Annette  P.,  welfare  worker,  632. 

Rogers,  Bruce,  printer,  524,  526-7,  766. 
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Rogers,  Gretchen,  painter,  361,  362. 

Rogers,  Henry  M unroe:  portrait,  xiii;  note  on,  774; 
references,  77,  777. 

Rogers,  Robert  E.,  article  on  Literature,  301;  sketch, 
758;  reference,  339. 

Rogers,  Wm.  Barton,  founder  Institute  of  Technology, 
33,  305,  483. 

Rolfe,  Wm.  J.,  Shakespearean  scholar,  302. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  article  on,  560.  See,  also, 
under  Catholic  Church. 

Roosevelt,  Pres.  Theodore,  154,  158. 

Ropes,  Emmerton  and  Co.,  ship  owners,  284. 

Ropes,  John  C\,  historian,  310. 

Rosebery,  Lord,  12. 

Rosenau,  Dr.  Milton  J.,  Prof,  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene,  317. 

Rosenfeld,  Paul,  music  and  art  critic,  334,  759. 

Ross,  Denman  W.,  author,  teacher,  benefactor  of  Art 
Museum,  336. 

Rotch,  A.  Lawrence,  meteorologist,  295,  300,  403. 

Rotch,  Mrs.  Arthur  G.,  welfare  worker,  219. 

Rousmanidre,  Rev.  Edmund  S.,  Dean  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  589. 

Roxbury*  population  gaining,  58,  63;  industries, 
176-7. 

Roxbury  Latin  School,  457,  489. 

Royce,  Jcsiah,  Professor  cf  Philosophy,  xix,  xx,  33,  306. 

Rubenstein,  Philip,  judge,  538. 

Rudersdorf,  Erminie,  singer,  321. 

Ruffin,  Geo.  L.,  first  colored  judge,  717. 

Rugg,  Arthur  P.,  judge,  503. 

Rugg,  Sarah  G.,  author,  316. 

Rush,  Wm.,  wood  carver,  365. 

Russell,  Henry,  operatic  manager,  328,  398. 

Russell,  Wm.  E.,  Governor,  140. 

Russell,  Wm.  G.,  lawyer,  503. 

Russian  Orthodox  Church,  613. 

Ryan,  Gertrude  M.,  stenographer,  xi,  48. 

Ryan,  Kate,  actress,  393. 

Ryan,  Thos.,  musician,  330. 

S. 

Sabatier,  Paul,  his  Franciscan  library,  515. 

Sabine,  Prof.  Wallace  C.,  physicist,  404. 

Sacco-Vanzetti  case,  503,  746. 

Sacker,  Amy  M.,  Art  School,  386. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Augustus,  sculptor:  Shaw  Monument, 
370-1,  725;  Phillips  Brooks  Monument,  371;  Library 
medallions,  371,  514;  commissioned  to  execute 
figures  in  front  of  Public  Library,  374;  references, 
372,  373.  Illustration,  Shaw  Monument ,  645. 

Saint  Gaudens,  Louis,  sculptor,  371. 

Saint  John’s  Ecclesiastical  Seminary,  478,  563-4,  570. 
Illustration ,  585. 

Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,  548,  568,  716. 

Salter,  Reuben,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  712,  750. 

Sanborn,  Benj.  H.  and  Co.,  educational  publishers,  523. 

Sanborn,  Franklin  B.,  author,  30,  302. 

Sanborn,  Kate  A.,  journalist,  310,  318. 

Sanderson,  Chas.  W.,  painter,  17,  18. 

Sanitation  and  Public  Health,  409-10. 

SanromA,  J.  M.,  pianist,  332. 

Santayana,  Geo.,  poet  and  philosopher,  306,  307. 

Sargent,  Chas.  S.:  portrait,  495;  note  on,  776;  refer¬ 
ences,  347,  407,  662,  777;  death,  746.  Illustration , 
Arnold  Arboretum,  If  19. 

Sargent,  Dr.  Dudley  A.,  hygienist,  674. 

Sargent,  John  S.,  painter:  his  Public  Library  murals, 
337,  356,  514;  Art  Museum  murals,  356;  Widener 
Library  panels,  356,  655;  examples  of  his  work  in 
Gardner  Museum,  337;  advised  Mrs.  Gardner,  628; 


as  water  colorist,  361-2;  references,  310,  335,  338. 
Illustrations,  Sargent  Corridor ,  Boston  Public  Library, 
719;  portrait  of  Mrs.  Gardner,  539. 

Savage,  Rev.  Minot  J.,  author,  595. 

Savage,  Philip  IL,  author,  309. 

Saville,  Bruce,  sculptor,  378. 

Savings  Bank  Insurance,  see  under  Brandeis,  Louis 
D.,  154-5,  223,  530-1,  642. 

Sayre,  Francis  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  222. 

Scaife,  Roger  L .,  publisher,  522. 

Schiller,  Madeleine,  pianist,  320. 

Schindler,  Rabbi  Solomon,  his  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Boston,  623. 

Schnittkind,  Dr.  Henry,  editor,  317. 

Schofield,  Mrs.  Emma  Fall,  judge,  632. 

Schofield,  Wm.,  judge,  500. 

Schools:  Boston  Public,  449-77  (see  analytic  schedule 
prefixed  to  article  on  Education);  Catholic  paro¬ 
chial,  477-80;  colleges,  480;  academies,  489. 

Schroeder,  Alwin,  musician,  323. 

Schumann-Heink,  Ernestine,  singer,  712. 

Schurz,  Gen.  Carl,  U.  S.  Senator,  12. 

Schweinfurth,  Julius  A.,  architect,  346. 

Scrooby,  England,  photographs  of,  10,  11. 

Scudder,  Horace  E.,  editor,  3.  5,  16,  301-2,  524,  775; 
death,  728. 

Scudder,  Prof.  Vida  D.,  author,  219,  223,  312. 

Sears,  Clara  E.,  author,  312. 

Sears,  Dr.  Henry  F.,  benefactor  of  Harvard  Med. 
School,  427. 

Sears,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery,  628. 

Sears,  Philip,  sculptor,  377. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  mail  order  house,  194. 

Seaver,  Henry  L.,  historian,  316. 

Seavey,  Sheriff  Fred  L.,  public  benefactor,  547. 

Sedar,  Moses  L.,  Jewish  chaplain,  622,  625. 

Sedgwick,  Ellery,  editor,  16,  310,  524. 

Sedgwick,  Henry  D.,  author,  309. 

Sedgwick,  Prof.  Wm.  T.,  sanitarian,  316,  409-10. 

Segal,  Mrs.  Hannah  L.,  author,  317. 

Seligman,  J.  and  W.,  bankers,  235. 

Settlement  houses  in  Boston,  551-2. 

Sew'age  disposal  system,  440-41. 

Seymour,  Wm.,  actor,  393. 

Shaler,  Nathaniel  S.,  Prof,  of  Geology,  6,  307. 

Shapley,  Harlow,  astronomer,  Director  Harvard  Ob¬ 
servatory,  403. 

Sharp,  Dallas  Lore,  author,  22,  309,  316,  485;  death, 
748. 

Shattuck,  Chas.  E.,  judge,  146. 

Shattuck,  Henry  L.,  Treasurer  Harvard  U.,  136,  145. 
Shaw',  Anna,  woman  suffragist,  33. 

Shaw,  Lemuel,  judge,  491-2,  503. 

Shaw,  Quincy  A.,  benefactor  of  Art  Museum,  336. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.,  educator,  474,  551,  631;  death, 
738. 

Shaw',  Col.  Robt.  G.,  monument,  370-1,  725.  Illus¬ 
tration,  6If5. 

Sheahan,  Henry  Beston,  author,  312. 

Sheffield,  Prof.  Alfred  D.,  221-2. 

Sheldon,  Prof.  Henry  C.,  theologian,  485. 

Sheldon,  Henry  N.,  judge,  146,  491,  497-8,  501-2. 
Shepard,  Harvey  N.,  lawyer,  quoted,  99,  101. 

Shepard,  John,  Jr.,  radio  station,  583. 

Shepard  Stores,  191. 

Sherburne,  Gen.  John  H.,  his  article  on  Massachusetts 
soldiers,  655. 

Sherrill,  Henry  K.,  bishop,  article  on  Episcopal  Church, 
588;  acknowledgment  of  his  assistance,  588,  note; 
sketch,  767. 

She  well,  L.  R.,  actor,  391. 
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Shinier,  Hervey  W.,  Prof,  of  Paleontology,  313,  316. 

Shipbuilding  in  Boston,  288-9. 

Shreve,  Crump  and  Low,  jewelers,  190. 

Shulman,  Mrs.  Sadie  L.,  judge,  632. 

Shuman,  Lillian  G.,  author,  317. 

ShurclifT,  Arthur  A.,  article  on  Changing  Aspects,  684; 
sketch,  771;  his  work  in  Boston  parks  and  elsewhere, 
351,  663;  Report  on  “Future  Parks,”  etc.,  663; 
references,  348-9,  350,  352,  701.  Illustration ,  the 
Hose  Garden  in  Franklin  Park,  239. 

Sibley,  Frank  S.,  journalist,  314,  655. 

Sibley,  John  Langdon,  librarian,  3. 

Sidd,  Nathan,  member  City  Planning  Board,  47. 

Sidney,  Margaret  (Mrs.  Lothrop),  author,  306. 

Silver,  Burdett  and  Co.,  publishers,  523. 

Silverbrook,  Nettie,  labor  union  worker,  221. 

Simmons,  Edward,  painter,  338. 

Simmons,  John,  founder  Simmons  College,  487,  546. 

Simmons  College,  origin  and  development,  486-7; 
School  of  Landscape  Architecture,  349;  School  of 
Social  Work,  531,  642,  738;  School  of  Library 
Science,  756. 

Singers  heard  in  Boston:  see  articles  on  Music,  319, 
and  The  Stage,  391. 

Skinner,  Rev.  Clarence  R.,  221-2. 

Skinner,  Henrietta  Dana,  author,  312. 

Skinner,  Kenneth  A.,  automobile  pioneer,  412. 

Skoog,  Karl  F.,  sculptor,  378. 

Slattery,  Charles  Lewis,  Episcopalian  bishop,  590,  767. 

Slattery,  E.  T.,  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 

Slattery,  Mrs.  Frances  E.,  member  City  Planning 
Board,  47. 

Sleeper,  Jacob,  co-founder  Boston  University,  600. 

Sloane,  Marion  P.,  painter,  362. 

Slonimsky,  Nicholas,  musician,  334. 

Small,  Maynard  and  Co.,  publishers,  521. 

Small  claims  hearings,  without  lawyers,  501. 

Smiley,  Albert  K.,  originator  Mohonk  Conference,  38. 

Smith,  Chas.  Card,  historian,  6. 

Smith,  Clarence  C.,  judge,  500. 

Smith,  Gypsy,  revivalist,  593. 

Smith,  Howard  E.,  artist,  363. 

Smith,  Jeremiah,  Jr.,  lawyer,  financial  adviser  of 
Hungary,  155,  504. 

Smith,  Joseph  Lindon,  artist,  628. 

Smith,  Reginald  Heber,  lawyer,  his  report,  “Justice 
and  the  Poor,”  501. 

Smith,  Rev.  Samuel  F.,  composer  of  “America,”  9; 
death,  724. 

Smith,  Dr.  Theobald,  pathologist,  410,  425,  432. 

Smith,  Zitpha  D.,  welfare  worker,  548,  632. 

Snow  in  Boston,  no  longer  left  for  sleighing,  694;  not 
heard  falling  from  slanted  roofs,  695. 

Sohier,  Mrs.,  painter,  362. 

Soiey,  James  B.,  Asst.  Secy,  of  Navy,  646. 

Soley,  Lieut.-Coinmander  John  C.,  646. 

South  America,  trade  with,  286. 

South  Bay,  reduced  in  area,  57-8,  282. 

South  Boston:  topographical  changes,  57;  old  reservoir 
removed,  58;  decline  in  population,  63;  shipping 
facilities,  166,  281;  industries,  177-8;  Strandway 
and  Marine  Park,  663,  677,  678,  727;  Thomas  Park, 
665. 

South  Union  Station,  58,  265. 

Southard,  Dr.  Elmer  E.,  psychiatrist,  531. 

Southwick,  Harry  L.,  Pres.  Emerson  School  of  Oratory, 
32. 

Spaulding,  J.  P.,  xviii. 

Spaulding,  Mrs,  Mahlon  D.,  xviii. 

Spear,  Arthur,  painter,  358. 

Speare,  Dorothy,  author,  312. 


Speare,  Frank  P.,  Pres.  Northeastern  University,  487-8. 

Sperry,  Willard  L.,  article  on  Unitarian,  Universalist 
and  Congregational  Churches,  594;  sketch,  767; 
reference,  591. 

SpofTord,  Chas.  M.,  article  on  Engineering,  435; 
sketch,  763;  reference,  483. 

SpofTord,  Harriet  P.,  author,  302,  306;  death,  742. 

Sprague,  C.  H.,  and  Son,  ship  owners,  289. 

Sprague,  H.  H.,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate,  143. 

Stanwood,  Edward,  editor  and  historian,  6,  22,  506. 

Stead,  Wm.  T.,  British  publicist,  34,  39. 

Steamship  lines  serving  Boston,  167-8. 

Stearns,  Frank  P.,  author,  309. 

Stearns,  Frederick  P.,  engineer:  his  work  on  metro¬ 
politan  water  supply,  436;  awarded  gold  medal  at 
Paris  Exposition,  441. 

Stearns,  James  P.,  bank  president,  234. 

Stearns,  R.  H.,  Co.,  dry  goods,  191. 

Steele,  Fletcher,  landscape  architect,  348,  349. 

Sterling,  Henry,  labor  leader,  218,  222. 

Stevens,  Edward  F.,  architect,  346. 

Stevens,  Lester,  painter,  362. 

Stevens,  Lawrence  T.,  sculptor,  378. 

Stidger,  Rev.  Wm.  L.,  author,  316. 

Stimson,  Frederic  J.,  lawyer,  author,  diplomat,  155, 
306,  504. 

Stites,  Prof.  Sara  H.,  222. 

Stock  companies:  Boston  Theater,  391-2;  Boston 
Museum,  392-4;  Castle  Square,  397;  Copley  Square, 
398;  Repertory,  399;  Boston  Opera  Company,  328- 
330. 

Stoddard,  John  L.,  lecturer,  313. 

Stoddard,  Lothrop,  author,  313,  316. 

Stone,  Lucy,  woman  suffragist,  6,  33,  529,  630,  638; 
death,  723. 

Stone,  Thompson,  Conductor,  327. 

Stone  and  Kimball,  publishers,  521. 

Stone  and  Webster,  construction  engineers,  445. 

Storey,  Moorfield,  portrait,  495;  note  on,  776;  refer¬ 
ences,  34,  503,  641,  643,  777. 

Storrow,  Chas.,  engineer,  435-6. 

Storrow,  James  J!,  Sr.,  banker,  232. 

Storrow,  James  J.,  Jr.,  banker:  reorganized  General 
Motors  Co.,  235-6;  Report  on  N.  E.  Railroads,  264; 
interested  in  Juvenile  Court  work,  640;  Chairman, 
Mass.  Com.  on  Public  Safety,  651;  Fuel  Adminis¬ 
trator,  653;  chairman,  strike  arbitration  committee, 
735;  death,  745. 

Storrow,  Mrs.  James  J.,  gift  for  improvement  of 
Charles  River  Basin,  56,  547. 

Storrs,  L.  S.,  railroad  official,  253. 

Story,  Joseph,  judge,  154,  491,  494,  504. 

Story,  Wm.  Wetraore,  sculptor  and  poet,  305,  368. 

Stowe,  Harriet  B.,  author,  9,  302. 

Strang,  Lewis  C.,  journalist,  310. 

Stratford  Co.,  publishers,  523. 

Stratton,  Samuel  W.,  Pres.  Technology,  483. 

Street  cries  and  city  noises,  changing,  699-70. 

Strickland,  Blodget  and  Law,  architects,  346. 

Strikes:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 

Strube,  Gustav,  musician,  331,  334. 

Stuart,  Gilbert,  painter,  353. 

Studensky,  Paul,  quoted,  110. 

Sturge,  Joseph,  peace  advocate,  39. 

Sturges,  Very  Rev.  Philemon  F.,  Dean  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  589. 

Sturgis,  Dwight,  artist,  363. 

Sturgis,  R.  Clipston,  architect,  344. 

Subways  and  tunnels:  existing,  270-75;  proposed,  276. 

Sullivan,  Anne  Mansfield  (Mrs.  J.  A.  Macy),  teacher, 
xv,  xvi,  xvii,  xviii,  xx. 
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Sullivan,  John  A.,  Chairman  Finance  Commission,  100. 
Sullivan,  Louis  H.,  architect,  63,  310,  316,  335,  344. 
Sullivan,  Hose,  labor  union  worker,  219. 

Sullivan,  T.  Russell,  author,  316. 

Sullivan,  Wm.  D.,  journalist,  510. 

Sumner,  Chas.,  statesman,  10,  34,  150,  153,  592. 
Sunday,  Wm.  A.  (“Billy”),  revivalist,  593. 

Sutherland,  Evelyn  G.,  author,  307,  316. 

Suttner,  Baroness  von,  peace  advocate,  40. 

Sutton,  Harry,  painter,  357,  362. 

Svecenski,  Louis,  musician,  323. 

Swain,  Geo.  F.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  442. 
Swan,  Chas.  H.,  engineer,  441. 

Swedenborgians,  article  on,  609. 

Swedes  in  Boston:  statistics,  81;  influence  in  physical 
culture,  78;  Swedish  singing  society,  334.  See,  also, 
article  on  Lutheranism. 

Sweetser,  Gen.  E.  Leroy,  652. 

Swift,  Lindsay,  librarian  and  author,  309,  318. 

Syrian  Churches,  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic,  614-15. 
Szumowska,  Antoinette  (Mrs.  T.  Adamowski),  musi¬ 
cian,  331. 

T. 

T  Wharf,  former  centre  of  fisheries,  291-3,  717;  now 
occupied  by  Italian  fishermen,  282,  293.  Illustration, 
285. 

Taft,  Lorado,  sculptor,  367,  370. 

Taft,  Pres.  Wm.  H.,  154,  502,  697,  734. 

Tappan,  Eva  M.,  author,  312. 

Tarbell,  Edmund  C.,  painter:  Parisian  studies,  354; 
Impressionist  influence,  355;  portraits,  interiors, 
landscapes,  357-8,  361;  reference,  363. 

Taussig,  Frank  W.,  Prof,  of  Political  Economy,  155. 
Taylor,  Chas.  H.,  journalist,  310,  508. 

Taylor,  Chas.  H.,  Jr.,  journalist,  508. 

Taylor,  Wm.  O.,  journalist,  508. 

Tercentenary  celebration:  plans,  707-8;  program, 
708-14;  the  “Great  Meeting,”  710;  the  "Towne 
Meeting,”  712;  the  parade,  711-14;  special  publica¬ 
tion,  “The  Tercentenary  of  the  Founding  of  Boston,” 
709;  exhibitions  by  racial  groups,  710,  711. 

Thacher,  Peter  O.,  judge,  498. 

Thayer,  Abbott,  painter,  356. 

Thayer,  Ethel,  painter,  357,  362. 

Thayer,  Eugene,  organist,  320. 

Thayer,  Ezra  Ripley,  Dean  Harvard  Law  School,  776. 
Thayer,  James  B.,  Professor  of  Law,  496. 

Thayer,  John  E.,  broker,  231. 

Thayer,  Wm.  Roscoe,  historian,  305,  313;  death,  744. 
Thieme,  Anthony,  painter,  362. 

Theaters  in  Boston,  see  article  on  The  Stage,  391. 
Thom,  Dr.  Douglas  A.,  habit  clinic,  550. 

Thomas,  Rev.  Reuen,  39. 

Thomas,  Theodore,  conductor,  319-21,  327. 

Thompson,  Frank  V .,  Supt.  of  Schools,  467. 
Thompson,  Leslie,  painter,  357,  361. 

Thompson,  Mary,  labor  union  worker,  219. 

Thompson,  Wm.  G.,  lawyer,  503. 

Thomson,  Elihu,  electrician,  412-13. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  author,  301. 

Thorndike,  Geo.  L.,  public  benefactor,  547. 

Thorndike,  John  L.,  lawyer,  503. 

Thoroughfare  Plan,  53-6. 

Tibbetts,  G.  Wallace,  banker,  642. 

Ticknor,  Benj.  H.,  publisher,  11. 

Ticknor,  Benj.  H.,  his  son,  publisher,  11,  522. 

Ticknor,  Caroline,  author,  11,  12,  307,  318. 

Ticknor,  Geo.,  historian  and  critic,  301,  520. 

Ticknor,  Howard,  publisher,  11. 

Ticknor,  Thomas,  publisher,  11. 


Ticknor,  Wm.  D.,  publisher,  11. 

Ticknor  and  Company,  1. 

Ticknor  and  Fields,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  28,  301. 

Tiffany,  Louis  C.,  artist  and  decorator,  380. 

Tillinghast,  Mrs.  Anna  C.,  Immigration  Coinmr.,  632. 
Tolman,  Dr.  Richard  C.,  physicist,  408. 

Tompkins,  Eugene,  theater  manager,  391. 

Tondorf,  Rev.  A.  J.,  S.  J.,  astronomer,  413. 

Torah,  Judah,  Jewish  contributor  to  cost  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  69. 

Torrey,  Bradford,  naturalist,  xix,  310. 

Tourjee,  Dr.  Eben,  Director  N.  E.  Conservatory,  332. 
Touroff,  Dr.  Nisson,  Hebrew  teacher,  623. 

Tower,  Ellen  M.,  pioneer  in  playgrounds,  529,  640,  673, 
674,  681. 

Towle,  Geo.  M.,  journalist,  6. 

Toye,  Joe,  journalist,  511. 

Tracy,  Frank  B.,  editor,  505. 

Trade  Union  College,  first  labor  union  college  in 
America,  220-22. 

Trent,  Prof.  Wm.  P.,  Defoe  collection,  515. 

Troccoli,  Giovanni  B.,  painter,  361. 

Trowbridge,  John  T.,  author,  17,  302. 

Trueblood,  Benj.  F.,  peace  advocate,  38,  39. 

Tudor,  Eleanor,  committee  member:  sketch,  773; 
reference,  x. 

Tufts  College:  origin  and  development,  482;  Engineer¬ 
ing  School,  439;  Medical  School,  428,  482;  Dental 
School,  482;  Theological  School,  482. 

Turner,  Nancy  Byrd,  poet,  313;  her  poem,  New'  Eng¬ 
land’s  Own,  655-6. 

Tuttle,  Lucius,  railroad  president,  258. 

Twentieth  Century  Club,  36-8,  637. 

Twenty-Sixth  Division,  652;  its  return,  654,  740;  its 
services,  655;  poem  of  welcome  to,  655-6. 

Tyler,  Chas.  H.,  public  benefactor,  547. 

Tyler,  Harry  W.,  Prof,  of  Mathematics,  316. 

Tyzzer,  Dr.  Ernest  E.,  pathologist,  432. 

U. 

Ukrainian  Orthodox  Church,  613-14.  Illustration, 
Ukrainian  singers ,  555. 

“Uncle  Dudley,”  editorials,  21. 

Underwood,  Herbert  S.,  journalist,  506. 

LTnderwood,  Loring,  landscape  architect,  348,  350. 
Unitarianisin,  article  on,  595. 

United  Cigar  Stores,  193. 

United  Drug  Co.,  192,  728. 

United  Fruit  Co.,  founded  in  Boston,  235,  289,  726. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Co.,  founded  in  Boston,  235; 

its  office  building,  72,  749.  Illustration,  If5. 
UniversalUm,  article  on,  596. 

Updike,  Daniel  B.,  printer,  390,  524,  526,  723,  766. 
Upham,  Grace  Le  Baron,  author,  309. 

Urban,  Joseph,  architect  and  scenic  artist,  398. 

Usher,  Roland  G.,  author,  522. 

V. 

Van  Etten,  Edgar,  railroad  official,  261-2. 

V  audeville,  so  named  by  B.  F.  Keith,  394. 

Very,  Mary  E.,  pioneer  in  vacation  schools,  672. 
Vietor,  Agnes  C.,  author,  774. 

Vincent,  John,  labor  union  organizer,  216-17. 

V  incent,  Leon  H.,  critic,  309. 

V  incent,  Mrs.  James  R.,  actress,  393,  632. 

Vinton,  Frederick  P.,  painter,  354,  355. 

Visitors  to  Boston:  see  Chronicle,  715-50,  and  articles 
on  Music,  The  Stage,  Science  and  Invention,  and 
Boston  Memories  of  Fifty  Years. 

Volk,  Rev.  John  H.,  article  on  Lutheranism,  606; 
sketch,  768-9. 
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fifty  years  of  boston 


w. 

Wadlin,  Horace  G.,  librarian,  1. 

Wadsworth,  Hubbard  and  Smith,  architects,  346. 
Walcott,  Dr.  Henry  P.:  portrait,  xiii;  note  on,  774; 

references,  409,  777. 

Waldman,  Morris,  welfare  worker,  622. 

Wales,  Geo.  C.,  architect,  etcher,  363. 

Walker,  Chas.  A.,  artist,  17. 

Walker,  C.  Howard,  architect,  346,  383. 

Walker,  Francis  A.:  portrait,  405;  note  on,  775;  refer¬ 
ences,  33,  37,  302,  305,  316,  483,  777;  death,  725. 
Walker,  Geo.  H.,  map  publisher,  2. 

Walker,  Harriet  S.  and  Maria  S.,  bequest,  589. 

Walker,  Henry  O.,  painter,  338. 

Walker,  John  Brisben,  journalist,  303. 

Walker,  Wm.  H.,  Prof,  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  409, 
411. 

Walsh,  David  I.,  U.  S.  Senator,  485. 

Walsh,  Dr.  James  J.,  cited,  82. 

Walsh,  John  J.,  member  City  Planning  Bd.,  47. 

Ward,  Herbert  D.,  author,  302. 

Ward,  John  Q.  A.,  sculptor,  369. 

Ward,  Julius,  journalist,  21. 

Ward,  May  Alden,  author,  309. 

Ward,  Montgomery,  pioneer  in  mail  order  business, 
193-4. 

Ware,  Charles  E.,  newspaper  publisher,  508. 

Ware,  Charlotte  Barrell,  author,  37. 

Warner,  Prof.E.  P.,  aeronautical  expert,  297,  300. 
Warner,  Olin  L.,  sculptor,  his  statue  of  Garrison,  338, 
370,  718. 

Warren,  Chas.,  writer  on  law,  503-4. 

Warren,  Fiske,  advocate  of  Single  Tax,  643. 

Warren,  Dr.  J.  Collins,  surgeon,  424,  427. 

Warren,  Wm.,  actor,  393;  his  golden  jubilee,  716; 
death,  721. 

Warren,  Wm.  Fairfield:  portrait,  599;  note  on,  777; 

references,  33,  316,  485,  600,  777;  death,  748. 
Washburn  and  Thomas,  publishers,  523. 

Washburn,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  theologian,  591. 

Waterman,  Marcus,  painter,  354. 

Waterman,  Nixon,  poet,  313. 

Waters,  Clara  E.  C.,  art  critic,  309. 

Waterston,  Pray  and  Co.,  dry  goods,  4. 

Water  supply  system,  a  notable  engineering  achieve¬ 
ment,  436,  440-1;  cost  of,  727. 

Watson,  Rev.  Robt.,  article  on  Presbyterianism,  604; 
sketch,  768. 

Weather,  exceptional:  see  Chronicle,  715-50. 

Webb,  Sidney,  English  economist,  37. 

Webster,  Alvah  J.,  investigator,  48. 

Webster,  Daniel,  statesman,  65,  150,  151,  153. 

Weed,  Chas.  F.,  banker,  511,  651. 

Weed,  Judge  A.  R.,  Dean  B.  U.  Law  School,  496. 
Weeks,  John  W.,  U.  S.  Senator,  154,  234;  death,  745. 
Weingartner,  Felix,  conductor,  330. 

Weinstock,  Anna,  labor  union  worker,  219. 

Weld,  Wm.  F.,  and  Co.,  shipping  company,  283. 
Wellesley  College,  origin  and  development,  485-6. 
Wells,  H.  G.,  English  author,  on  Boston,  18;  quoted 
at  length,  308;  reference,  318. 

Wells,  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett,  philanthropist,  30,  673. 
Wells,  Wellington,  Pres.  Mass.  Senate,  143. 

Wendell,  Barrett,  Prof,  of  English,  xviii,  306,  313, 
752;  death,  742. 

Wendt,  Theodore,  conductor,  327. 

Wentworth,  Arioch,  founder  Wentworth  Institute,  487, 
546,  642;  death,  728. 

Wentworth  Institute,  origin  and  development,  487. 
Wesselhoeft,  Elizabeth,  author,  309. 

West,  Julia  Houston,  singer,  321. 


West  End,  population  changing,  63. 

West  Indies,  trade  with,  286. 

West  Roxbury:  population  gaining,  58,  63;  farms,  173, 
177;  industries,  177. 

Wheeler,  Harold  F.,  journalist,  511. 

Wheeler,  Wm.  A.,  editor,  310. 

Wheehvright,  Edmund  M.,  architect,  344,  346,  443; 
death,  735. 

Wheelwright,  John  T.,  lawyer  and  author,  776. 
Wheelwright,  Haven  and  Hoyt,  architects,  346. 
Whelton,  Daniel  A.,  Acting  Mayor,  729;  portrait,  149. 
Whipple,  Edwin  P.,  critic,  302;  death,  720. 

Whipple,  Geo.  C.,  sanitary  engineer,  436,  774. 

Whipple,  Sherman  L.,  lawyer,  503. 

Whistler,  Geo.  W.,  engineer,  435. 

Whistler,  James  McNeil,  his  son,  painter,  435. 
Whistler,  Ross,  publisher,  522. 

White,  Eliza  O.,  story-writer,  306. 

White,  Mrs.  Eva  W.,  article  on  Social  Welfare,  528; 

sketch,  766;  references,  638,  640,  655. 

White,  Geo.  R.:  portrait,  539;  note  on,  776;  White 
Fund  and  other  charitable  bequests,  544-5;  Health 
Units,  431,  541-2;  references,  20,  777;  death,  743. 
Illustration,  Geo.  R.  White  Memorial ,  105. 

White,  R.  H.,  Co.,  department  store,  191,  211. 

White,  Stanford,  architect,  370. 

White,  T.  M.,  author,  312. 

Whiting,  Arthur,  composer,  334. 

Whiting,  Edward  E.,  journalist,  314. 

Whiting,  Fred  E.,  newspaper  publisher,  510. 

Whitman,  Eleanor  W.,  author  of  pageants,  316. 
Whitman,  Mrs.  Henry,  welfare  worker  and  artist,  548, 
628,  632. 

Whitman,  Walt,  poet,  303. 

Whitmore,  Wm.  H.,  antiquarian,  1;  death,  727. 
Whitney,  Anne,  sculptor,  369,  715,  718. 

Whitney,  Henry  L.,  investigator,  48. 

Whitney,  Henry  M.,  financier,  232. 

Whitney,  Col.  J.  P.,  647. 

Whitten,  Robt.,  Pres.  Amer.  City  Planning  Institute, 
54. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  poet,  xvii,  xviii,  5,  9,  150,  301. 
Wholesale  trade  in  Boston,  180-83;  figures  of,  196-7. 
Whorf,  John,  painter,  360,  362. 

Wiener,  Leo,  Prof,  of  Slavic  Languages,  317. 

Wigmore,  John  H.,  Dean  and  Prof,  of  Lawr,  501. 
Wilcox,  Delos  F.,  author,  cited,  94,  100-1-4,  114. 
Wilinsky,  Dr.  Chas.  F. ,  organizer  first  Health  Unit,  43 1 . 
Wilkins,  Mary  E.  (Mrs.  Freeman),  author,  xix,  306. 
Willard,  Frances,  woman  suffragist  and  reformer,  529. 
Williams,  Ben  Ames,  author,  312. 

Williams,  Dr.  Francis  H.,  X-ray  expert,  425. 

Williams,  Geo.  F.,  lawyer,  diplomat,  155. 

Williams,  James  T.,  Jr.,  journalist,  505. 

Williams,  Moses,  lawyer,  641. 

Williams,  John  J.,  Catholic  archbishop:  portrait,  599; 
note  on,  776;  extract  from  address,  561;  references, 
549,  560  to  587  passim ,  777;  death,  731. 

Williston,  Samuel,  Professor  of  Law,  504. 

Wilson,  Ernest  H.,  botanist,  310,  407,  523,  776;  death, 
750. 

Wilson,  Geo.  W.,  actor,  393-4. 

Wilson,  Henry,  Vice-President,  153. 

Wilson,  John,  sculptor,  378. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  President,  152-3-5,  741. 

Wingate,  Chas.  E.  L.,  journalist,  310. 

Winship,  Albert  E.,  editor,  314. 

Winslow,  Charles-Edward  Amory,  Prof,  of  Sanitary 
Biology,  219. 

Winslow,  Helen  M.,  her  book  on  “Literary  Boston,” 
305,  318. 
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Winslow,  Sidney  W.,  founder  United  Slide  Machinery 
Co.,  235,  510,  511. 

Winsor,  Frank  E.,  engineer,  441. 

Winsor,  Justin,  article  on  his  Memorial  History,  1; 
portrait,  315;  note  on,  775;  his  life  and  labors,  3; 
references,  x,  xii,  xiv,  2,  3,  4,  5,  41,  309,  520,  etc., 
777 ;  death,  725. 

Winsor,  Robert,  banker,  233-4. 

Winthrop,  John,  1,  6,  58;  statue,  715.  See,  also,  Illus~ 
tration.  Memorial  to  the  Founders,  G-io. 

Winthrop,  Robt.  C.,  U.  S.  Senator,  6,  153. 

Wise,  Henry,  labor  union  worker,  221. 

Wiseman,  J.  L.,  Jewish  welfare  worker,  625. 

Withington,  Anne,  welfare  worker,  219. 

Withington,  Mather,  surveyor,  43. 

Wolcott,  Roger,  Governor,  11,  143,  144  ,  548,  647; 
death,  727. 

Wolfson,  Harry  A.,  Prof,  of  Jewish  Literature  and 
Philosophy,  Harvard,  317. 

Wolbach,  Dr.  S.  Burt,  pathologist,  430,  432. 

Women:  only  one  woman  contributor  to  Winsor  His¬ 
tory,  6;  in  trade  unions,  218;  as  architects,  346;  as 
painters,  357,  361,  362,  632;  as  sculptors,  369,  376-7 ; 
in  science,  403 , 413 ;  occupying  important  positions  in 
schools,  462;  general  advancement  of,  626;  number 
in  clubs,  630;  in  public  service,  630,  634,  741;  as 
judges,  632;  in  medicine,  632;  in  business,  632-4; 
admitted  to  certain  law  schools,  632;  in  welfare 
work,  632;  in  war  work,  653.  For  women’s  colleges 
see  under  Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Simmons,  Jackson, 
Emmanuel,  Regis,  Boston  University. 

Women's  City  Club,  630,  735. 

Women’s  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  219-20, 
223,  553-4,  631,  639. 

Women's  Municipal  League,  554  ,  641. 

Women’s  Trade  Union  League,  219-21. 

Woodberry,  Geo.  F.,  author,  309,  318. 

Woodbury,  Chas.  H.,  painter,  362,  363. 

Woods,  E.  H.,  newspaper  publisher,  510. 


Woods,  Robt.  A.,  head  of  South  End  House,  36,  37, 
223,  310,  551,  679;  death,  745. 

Woodward,  Col.  C.  F.,  647. 

Woolf,  Benjamin  E.,  composer  and  writer,  393. 

Woollett,  Sidney,  sculptor,  378. 

Woolwortli,  F.  T.,  Co.,  chain  stores,  192. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Elwood,  Emmanuel  Movement,  590. 
Worcester,  J.  R.,  Co.,  engineers,  447. 

Worcester,  Noah,  Revolutionary  soldier  and  founder 
Mass.  Peace  Society,  38. 

Worcester,  Rev.  Thos.,  Swedenborgian  pastor,  610. 
World  Peace  Foundation,  40,  639.  See,  also,  under 
Ginn,  Edwin. 

World  War,  as  affecting  Boston:  financial  effects, 
237-41;  Boston  engineers  in,  446;  101st  Regiment  of 
Engineers  organized  in  Boston,  446;  military  record, 
649-56;  Armistice  Day,  740. 

Wright  Brothers,  aeronauts,  295,  403,  697. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  statistician  and  economist,  223. 
Wright,  Frank  Lloyd,  architect,  344. 

Wright,  Dr.  James  Homer,  pathologist,  432. 

Wright,  Mary  T.,  author,  307. 

Wyman,  Henry  A.,  Mass.  Attorney-General,  144. 

Y. 

Yazbek,  Joseph,  Maronite  bishop,  614. 

Yerkes,  Robert  M.,  psychobiologist,  408. 

Yorke,  D.,  author,  318. 

Young,  Owen  D.,  financier,  485. 

Youngman,  Wm.  S.,  Lieutenant-Governor,  144. 

Z. 

I  Zakrzewska,  Dr.  Marie  E.:  portrait,  75;  note  on,  774; 
i  references,  632,  673,  777. 

j  ZelechivGky,  Rev.  Joseph,  Ukrainian  pastor,  614. 
Zinsser,  Dr.  Hans,  Professor  of  Bacteriology,  432. 
Zion's  Herald,  Methodist  weekly,  23,  598,  600,  601. 
Zoning  in  Boston,  49-53.  Illustration,  59. 
j  Zucrow,  Solomon,  author,  623. 
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